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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  ARCADY 

BY  MABEL  NELSON  THURSTON 

Washington,  February  26. 

THE  magic  is  abroad  to-day.  Always  while  the  calendar  yet  pro- 
claims winter  there  are  a  few  rare  hours  when  February  gets 
into  one,  when  you  feel  it  throbbing  in  your  finger-tips  and 
tingling  in  your  toes  and  racing  all  over  you  in  delicious  thrills ;  when 
straightway  you  forget  your  years  and  stated  habits  and  the  dismay 
of  your  first  gray  hairs  and  are  a-tiptoe  for  adventure,  knowing  that 
youth  and  beauty  are  eternal.  Such  hours  brim  with  intoxicating  reve- 
lations. One  has  sudden  comprehension  of  the  eagerness  of  the  peach- 
tips  when  they  begin  to  fiush  against  the  sky,  and  the  impulse  that 
stirs  the  crocuses  bumping  their  yellow  heads  against  the  frozen 
ground  in  their  impatience  to  be  out.  What  a  passion  of  joy  must  be 
theirs,  daring  the  winter  stars  and  shivery  air,  the  first  to  carry  the 
glad  message  to  the  poor  and  heavy-eyed! 

It  sounds  extravagant,  but  I  am  extravagant  to-day.  Yesterday 
Aunt  Mattie  left.  I  didn't  put  those  sentences  together — ^they  just 
tumbled  out  so;  I'm  glad  there's  nobody  to  see  and  misunderstand. 
Through  Dine  months  of  the  year  I  love  my  relatives  devotedly,  and 
am  pathetically  grateful  to  those  who  are  willing  to  come  and  share 
my  big,  still  house.  All  through  the  winter  it  has  been  so  cosey  and 
oomfortsome  to  come  in  from  the  sharp,  shining  cold  or  buffeting  winds 
and  find  Aunt  Mattie,  plump  and  placid,  knitting  away  before  the  fire. 
(It  is  appalling  to  think  through  what  miles  of  glorious  sunshine  and 
blue  sky  she  has  serenely  knitted!)  It  was  perfect  until  three  days 
ago,  when  nature  distilled  six  drops  of  elixir  of  spring  into  the  air. 
Then  all  the  gypsy  in  me  sprang  up  hot  and  panting.  To  think  of 
knitting — ^knitting — ^knitting  through  the  endless  mystery  and  adven- 
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ture  of  the  spring !  It  was  enough  to  set  one  wild.  Not  that  /  should 
knit.  I  don't  know  how, — I  never  mean  to  know  how, — ^but  to  be 
patted  and  cuddled  and  smoothed  down  into  a  proper  fireside  ornament 
when  the  winds  were  calling  outside  and  the  trees  singing  together 

And  then  a  letter  came  summoning  her  home.  I  was  repentant  at 
first — I  think  it  lasted  for  as  much  as  half  an  hour ;  but  I Ve  noticed 
before  the  awful  change  that  comes  over  my  conscience  in  the  spring. 
Winters  I  walk  soberly,  as  befitting  my  Puritan  ancestry,  but  when 
spring  comes  over  the  hill  I  always  turn  pagan,  with  Dryads  and  Naiads 
and  all  the  sweet,  wayward,  irresponsible  band  of  them  for  comrades; 
I  am  not  even  shocked  when  I  hear  down  the  wind  the  pipes  of  the 
great  god  Pan. 

So  I  helped  Aunt  Mattie  pack  and  told  her  (save  the  mark !)  how 
sorry  I  was  that  she  had  to  go  so  soon,  and  that  she  surely  must  come 
to  me  the  very  first  day  of  next  December  (that,  at  least,  was  honest), 
and  after  I  had  seen  her  off  I  came  home  and  hugged  all  the  trees 
down  the  driveway.  I  think  that  Aunt  Dilly  saw  me;  I  know  that 
little  Mrs.  Bassett  next  door  was  laughing  at  her  window.  But  I  didn't 
care — spring  was  in  me! 

That  evening  Roger  came  up  to  condole.  He  knew  I'd  be  lonesome, 
he  said.  Then  he  laughed.  Now  it  is  one  thing  to  be  exultant  because 
you  have  sped  the  parting  guest ;  it  is  quite  another  to  have  a  cousin — 
a  mere  stripling  of  thirty-two  at  that — ^pretend  to  a  knowledge  of  your 
emotions — ^uninvited!  The  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  Survey  and 
wears  a  whole  alphabet  after  his  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
There  are  territories  over  which  the  Survey  has  no  jurisdiction. 

I  told  him  gravely  that  it  was  dismally  stUl  and  the  house  seemed 
as  empty  as  a  deserted  chrysalis.    He  didn't  seem^impressed. 

^*  Did  you  hug  all  the  trees?"  he  asked.  \ 

"  No,"  I  returned  hotly,  "  and  if  I  did,  I  don't  know  what  that  has 
to  do  with  it.  I'm  so  delighted  that  Aunt  Mattie  has  promised  to  come 
back  next  winter." 

He  smiled.  It  was  a  superior  smile  and  entirely  uncalled  for.  How- 
ever, Roger  isn't  very  often  disagreeable;  honesty — a  small  remnant 
of  which  defies  even  the  degenerating  influences  of  the  spring — compels 
the  confession.    We  made  up  before  he  left. 

This  morning  I  woke  with  the  world — ^a  still,  gray  waking,  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  miracle  at  the  door.  Then  I  realized  it  was  Feb- 
ruary, and  spring  was  just  across  the  way,  and  I  was  free  for  unnum- 
bered and  untenable  wanderings  exempt  from  the  critical  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  fate  has  committed  the  thankless  duty — ^which  they  always 
heroically  perform— of  oversight  of  my  ways.  And  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  the  air  was  ringing  with  the  whistle  of  a  Carolina  wren.  It 
has  been  months  since  I've  heard  it,  and  its  Splendid  volume  summoned 
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the  old  amazement.  I  never  lose  the  wonder  of  following  that  lusty 
call  down  to  the  mite  of  a  bird  at  the  end  of  it;  it  prophesies  some- 
thing as  big  as  a  red-head  at  least. 

This  morning  it  sounded  a  perfect  paean  of  triumph,  as  if  the 
tiny  whistler  proclaimed  himself  the  first  discoverer  of  spring.  It 
wasn't  strange  if  he  thought  so,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
our  alluring  and  treacherous  February  spring-tides.  I  scarcely  could 
stop  for  breakfast,  so  irresistibly  did  the  day  call.  This — winter! 
It  might  have  been  a  fragment  of  some  lost  language,  so  empty  of  all 
dread  did  it  fall  upon  the  heart.  There  was  no  white  breath  anywhere; 
the  whole  earth  lay  quick — ^responsive  to  the  sun;  dreams  of  color 
haunted  every  bush,  and  the  south  wind  was  a  courier  of  happy  tidings, 
and  no  one  was  too  poor  or  mean  to  have  his  word. 

So  I  spent  the  day  a-calling,  and  even  I,  who  thought  I  knew,  was 
astonished  at  the  number  of  folk  I  found  at  home.  There  is  an  old 
slanting  row  of  silver  maples  not  far  from  the  house,  a  fragment  of 
some  forgotten  boimdary.  This  morning  I  found  them  wide  awake, 
their  soft  brown  blossoms  brushing  the  sky.  They  will  go  to  sleep 
again — ^they  always  turn  over  and  take  a  disgracefully  long  nap  to 
make  up  for  their  early  rising,  standing  finally  bare  and  brown  and  un- 
ashamed in  the  midst  of  a  green  April  sisterhood.  But  one  forgives 
them  for  the  gladness  of  that  first  message.  To-day,  however,  a  dozen 
eager  things  disputed  the  honor  with  them :  The  maples  were  thrusting 
out  tiny  yellow  fingers,  and  down  at  the  circles  the  pansies  were  laugh- 
ing as  if  it  were  May-time ;  there  were  a  few  crocuses  too,  and  I  saw 
one  clumpy  pink  hyacinth  huddled  up  in  a  south  comer,  while  up 
Highland  Terrace  the  forsythia  was  creeping  to  bloom — ^already  a 
golden  star  gleamed  here  and  there  in  the  brown  tangle  of  its  branches. 
It  was  spring,  spring,  spring!  It  will  not  last,  of  course;  we  shall  pay 
for  this.  But  hope  will  be  easy  now  that  she  has  been  here;  she  cannot 
deny  her  own  sweet  word. 

I  came  in  long  past  lunch-time,  radiant  and  dishevelled.  The  day 
had  bred  joyous  superstition;  each  step  had  been  so  much  happier  than 
the  last  that  one  was  ready  for  any  miracle.  I  shouldn^t  have  been 
surprised  to  find  a  violet  or  hear  a  thrush  a-singing.  And  there  were 
days  of  such  delight  before  me — days  and  days  of  crowded  solitude! 
How  it  fell  to  one  poor  mortal  to  be  so  favored  of  the  gods  I  would 
not  question,  nor  would  I  treat  my  joy  delicately,  lest  it  escape — I 
would  accost  it  boldly  as  a  hardy  comrade  and  so  beguile  it  into  stay- 
ing. Then  I  woke  to  the  realization  of  a  letter  lying  beside  my  plat6. 
I  wondered  why  it  came  just  now,  when  human  beings  were  at  a  dis- 
count, and  even,  for  a  moment,  dallied  with  the  temptation  to  put  it 
aside  till  some  more  convenient  time,  but  rejected  that  as  unworthy 
the  day.    One  could  not  be  discourteous  to  a  demand  upon  one's  hospi-* 
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tality  even  though  the  daimant  be  but  a  letter— or  a  beggar.  That 
was  what  it  probably  was — Fve  noticed  that  philanthropy  even  takes 
a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  spring.  Perhaps  it  is  heavenly  wisdom;  he 
who,  fresh  from  the  joy  of  the  hills,  could  resist  a  plea  for  tired  working 
girls  or  the  old,  weazened  babies  of  the  slums  must  recklessly  dare  the 
balances  of  justice. 

A  second  glance  destroyed  my  illusions :  that  large  and  very  black 
chirography,  which  a  casual  view  declared  as  clear  as  print  and  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  revealed  full  of  bafiSing  and  elusive  curves,  never 
belonged  to  any  overworked  charity  secretary.  Just  as  inevitably  it 
does  belong  to  my  cousin,  Ethelwyn  Dill.  Once  a  year,  at  the  season 
when  people  pay  the  penalty  of  all  the  Christmas  gifts  they^ve  received, 
I  am  always  the  recipient  of  a  note  in  the  same  writing.  The  paper 
is  as  changeable  as  Paris  fashions.  I  infer  from  this  latest  communi- 
cation that  a  deep  ultramarine  will  be  the  prevailing  shade  for  the  next 
few  months.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  notions  in  which  my  solitude 
indulges  me  (Eoger  doesn't  state  it  so  badly,  but  his  meaning  is  not 
to  be  evaded)  that  makes  me  class  highly  colored  stationery  in  the 
same  category  with  cologne.  I  am  morally  certain  that  I  never  could 
love  anybody  who  wrote  upon  deep  blue  paper  or  indulged  in  Jocky 
Club. 

I  could  almost  pity  myself  when  I  remember  how  unsuspectingly  I 
opened  that  offending  envelope.  Ethelwyn's  stationery  was  pale  as 
moonlight  compared  with  the  sensations  I  received  from  the  contents — 
they  were  all  colors  of  the  rainbow.  I  seemed  to  hear  the  sentences 
exploding  all  about  me,  and  at  every  explosion  one  more  of  my  lovely 
solitary,  spring-tide  dreams  was  shocked  from  its  hiding-place  and 
floated  away  like  thistledown  up  to  the  treetops,  to  the  hilltops,  to 
the  stars.    And  I 

And  the  letter  was  so  blithely  unconcerned  I  It  had  all  the  assurance 
of  spring-tide  itself.  I  have  saved  it;  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  may  be 
wholesome  reading  for  me. 

*'  My  deab  Cousin  Pbbsis  :  I  think  I'd  better  say  right  in 
the  beginning  that  this  will  probably  be  the  strangest  letter 
you  ever  received.  I  don't  know  what  Daddy  will  say  to  me 
when  I  tell  him  what  I  have  done,  but  as  I  sha'n't  tell  him  till 
the  letter  is  on  its  way  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to  say  any- 
thing very  effective.  Besides,  Daddy  is  such  a  dear,  and  knows 
how  to  yield  so  beautifully,  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him.  It's 
you  that  I'm  afraid  of, — just  a  little, — and  yet  it's  to  you  that 
I'm  making  the  most  audacious  proposal  of  my  whole  life. 

"  I  suppose  that  I  could  hint,  but  I'd  rather  say  it  right 
out.  Cousin  Persis,  I  would  so  like  to  make  you  a  visit!  There 
— I  held  my  breath  and  shut  my  eyes,  which  is  the  reason  that 
line  is  so  crooked — but  I've  said  it.  I've  never  been  to  Wash- 
ington in  my  life,  you  know.    Daddy  has  promised  a  hundred 
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times  to  take  me,  but  there's  one  thing  that  has  more  influence 
with  him  than  I  have,  and  that  is  his  old  business.  I'm  so  glad 
that  girls  don't  have  to  have  business.  At  least,  some  of  them 
do,  and  it's  splendid  of  them,  and  I  admire  them  awfully,  but 
I  never  could. 

"  But  to  go  back  to  Daddy  and  business :  I  know  that  if  I 
wait  for  him  I'll  be  gray-haired  and  deaf  and  everything  I  eat 
will  disagree  with  me,  and  I'll  have  to  live  on  hot  water  and 
tablets,  like  old  Mrs.  Beedy.  I  don't  know  whether  you  re- 
member Mrs.  Beedy,  it's  so  long  since  you've  been  here.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference — ^you  know  the  kind. 

"Now,  Cousin  Persis,  if  I've  been  too  bold,  just  tell  me 
so,  and  it  will  be  a  splendid  lesson  for  me,  and  I'll  never  ask 
anybody  to  invite  me  anywhere  again  as  long  as  I  live.  But 
if  I  could  come,  you  know  if  you  didn't  like  me  you  could  send 
me  right  back.  How  would  it  do— if  you  consider  it  at  all,  of 
course,  I  mean — ^for  me  to  come  three  days  on  approval,  the 
way  they  send  books  and  ice-cream  freezers  and  things?  I'd 
tell  you  about  myself  beforehand  if  I  knew  what  to  tell.  I'm 
not  so  red-headed  as  I  used  to  be;  I  think  maybe  I'm  not 
quite  so  red-headed  inside  either.  It  worried  Daddy  so  that 
I  really  tried  hard.  But  I'm  afraid  that  I'm  not  very  proper. 
I  mean  that  I  like  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  go  without  gloves, 
and  things  like  that.  But,  of  course,  if  you  didn't  like  it  I'd 
try  to  remember  about  chairs.  I  know  that  I'd  have  a  per- 
fectly lovely  time — ^I  always  do  everywhere.  It's  you  that 
I'm  anxious  about — if  you  should  let  me  come.  However,  I 
couldn't  bother  you  very  much  in  three  days— do  you  think 
so?    In  three  days,  when  I  was  trying  all  the  time  to  be  good? 

"  There,  I'm  not  going  to  chatter  any  more.  I  shall  feel 
sort  of — ^well,  queer  and  excited — the  way  you  do  when  you 
send  a  story  to  an  editor  (I  did  it  once,  so  I  know — that's 
one  of  the  things  I  don't  do  any  more) — till  I  hear  from  you. 
And  I'm  going  to  send  this  out  to  be  mailed  the  moment  I 
finish  it,  because  I  know  if  I  kept  it  I  should  not  have  the 
courage  to.  But  this  I  want  to  say  last  of  all  because  it  is 
the  most  important — it  won't  make  the  le(ut  difference  if 
you  don't  want  me  to  come.  I  mean,  I'll  be  sorry,  of  course, 
but  I  shall  know  that  I  had  no  business  to  ask,  and  so,  maybe, 
my  conscience  will  feel  better  than  if  you  let  me  come. 
"Very  lovingly,  your  little  cousin, 

"Ethklwtic  Dnx." 

That's  the  letter.    What  am  I  going  to  do  about  it  t 

Pebbuary  27. 
I  dreamt  of  Ethelwyn  a  dozen  times  last  night.    Must  I  tell  her 
that  she  can  come?    If  she  were  anyone  but  Cousin  Tom's  daugh- 
ter  

Later. 

I  have  an  inspiration — I'll  invite  her  to  come — ^neit  winter !    She'll 
enjoy  Washington  twice  as  much  when  Congress  is  in  session — Congress 
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and  the  Cabinet  ladies !    As  if  she  could  know  the  best  time  to  come 
half  as  well  as  I  know  for  her ! 

Febbuary  28. 

I  gave  up,  of  course — ^I  always  do.  I\e  written  my  answer  and 
given  it  to  Peter  to  mail  in  the  nearest  letter-box.  I  knew  that  that 
was  the  only  way  to  do  if  I  were  going  to  be  properly  loyal  to  my 
family;  if  I  had  waited  twelve  hours  longer  I  should  have  conjured 
up  diflSculties  enough  to  keep  a  whole  regiment  away,  to  say  nothing 
of  one  small  cousin.  I  suppose  that  Providence  is  administering  a  dose 
of  much-needed  discipline — at  least,  Roger  implied  so  when  I  told  him 
to-night,  and  Roger's  natural  powers  of  judgment  are  intensified  in  this 
instance  by  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  twenty-years*  acquaintance 
with  his  cousin.  I  had  hoped  that  he  might  disapprove,  in  which  case 
I  could  so  easily  have  persuaded  myself  that  I  couldn't  have  a  stranger 
coming  in  and  destroying  my  poor  boy's  one  comer  of  comfort.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  poor  boy  seems  to  get 
fully  his  share  of  joy  out  of  the  world  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage 
of  living  in  a  boarding-house.  But  then  he  isn't  there  much, — he's  off 
on  expeditions  continually, — and  when  he  is  he's  generally  up  here! 
Heavens,  what  a  wind ! 

Peter  came  in  just  then,  his  face  as  blue  as  is  compatible  with  its 
ebon  finish  and  his  teeth  chattering  with  dismay. 

*'  'Deed,  Miss  Persis,  dis  yere's  one  o'  dem  blizzards  an'  no  mistake," 
he  assured  me.  I  ran  to  the  window  and  looked  out;  thin,  stinging 
lines  of  sleet  were  curling  around  the  corner  like  whip-lashes,  and  there 
was  a  drift  already  several  inches  deep  on  the  piazza.  Not  a  thing 
to  be  seen,  as  the  light  streamed  out,  except  a  white,  whirling  chaos. 
One  felt  as  if  one  were  the  first  soul  called  up  in  the  Judgment !  If 
I  had  had  any  idea  of  this  I  should  have  gone  over  to  Mrs.  Bassett's, 
but  it  is  too  late  now.  A  thought  will  keep  coming  to  me:  suppose 
that  my  letter  to  Ethelwyn  should  get  lost  and  I  have  to  write  another  I 
All  sorts  of  things  happen  in  blizzard  confusions — if,  of  course,  it  is 
a  blizzard.  It  may  be  clear  and  shining  to-morrow — only — oh,  the 
poor  little  blossoms  that  were  so  happy  this  morning ! 

Maboh  3. 

It  was  a  blizzard  unmistakably.  For  forty-eight  hours  we  saw 
nothing  but  the  white,  shifting  walls  till  one's  head  fairly  swam  with 
the  sight — ^as  if  the  whole  world — ^the  whole  universe — ^were  snowing 
and  blowing  away.  Besides,  we  were  caught  without  coal  enough,  so 
that  I  have  been  taking  my  meals  in  the  library  and  sleeping  on  a  couch 
there;  it  and  the  kitchen  are  the  only  habitable  spots  in  this  great 
bam  of  a  house.  Our  menu  has  been  somewhat  peculiar  too.  I  never 
realized  before  how  many  things  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  in  two  days 
in  a  fairly  well-regulated  house.    Fortunately,  we  have  chickens;  but 
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I  saw  one  of  the  poor  creatures  when  Peter  brought  it  in,  and  the 
agony  of  its  frozen  attitude  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  Milk  we  eat 
by  the  square  inch;  butter  is  lasting  gloriously,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  we  attempt  to  use  any  it  evinces  such  a  lively  disposition 
to  explore  the  room — once  even  landing  on  the  top  of  the  clock — that 
I  decided  to  give  up  the  luxury  till  balmier  days.  I  tried  to  cut  some 
apples  for  apple-dumplings  yesterday  when  I  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  myself,  and  I  had  to  run  and  thaw  out  my  fingers  between  every 
few  slices.  If  scientists  but  realized  the  ref rigerative  power  of  apples 
nnder  certain  conditions  we  might  seriously  threaten  the  ice-trust.  I 
might  as  well  say  it  out — these  two  days  have  been  interminable.  One 
would  think  that  I  could  have  read,  but  I  couldn't;  this  sullen  roar 
of  the  wind  numbs  all  one's  senses.  I  feel  all  battered  and  sore  with 
the  strain  of  it;  and,  besides  that,  I  always  fancy  that  books  are 
human  enough  to  resent  being  made  a  convenience  of;  they  sulk  and 
refuse  to  talk,  and  display  a  rudeness  of  which  they  are  utterly  in- 
capable at  any  other  time.  To  see  them  at  their  best — ^winning  and 
charming  and  utterly  irresistible — one  has  to  read  when  one  should  be 
doing  something  else.    That  is  a  flattery  they  cannot  resist. 

ThBBB  O'CLOCK. 

It  has  stopped  snowing !  The  wind  is  galloping  over  the  roofs  as 
wildly  as  ever,  but  the  snow  has  stopped,  and  even  for  five  minutes  a 
thin,  pinky  sun  peered  out.  Mrs.  Bassett  came  to  her  window  and 
waved  a  red-flannel  skirt  at  me;  I  knew  that  it  was  her  revolt  against 
the  white  sea  that  swept  between  us,  swallowing  the  hedge  as  if  it  were 
no  more  than  a  fringe  of  grasses,  and  I  snatched  up  a  Soman  blanket 
and  executed  a  war-dance  on  my  side.  It  seemed  so  blessed  to  see  a 
human  facel  Peter  and  Dilly  didn't  count;  they  have  been  so  fright- 
ened and  shrivelled  in  the  cold  that  they  were  not  human.  I  raised 
my  window  a  crack  to  get  news  of  the  world — the  one  window  that  had 
been  spared  by  the  storm.  Through  the  heavy,  surf -like  roar  came  fine, 
sharp  voices  of  distress,  and  the  air  suddenly  seemed  full  of  tiny  brown 
bodies.  I  knew  that  it  was  weak  of  me :  I  hate  English  sparrows  and 
I  never  shall  have  a  better  chance  to  cooperate  with  nature  in  lessening 
the  pest;  but  somehow  I  couldn't  think  of  them  as  sparrows  this  after- 
noon—only as  tiny,  pitiful  comrades  in  distress.  Besides,  there  were 
some  snow-birds  in  the  flock,  and  I  had  to  save  the  snow-birds  at  any 
cost  I  wrapped  the  afghan  about  me  and  ran  through  the  kitchen, 
snatching  up  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  table  as  I  passed.  When  I  got 
out  on  the  porch  I  saw  a  little,  old  flgure  on  the  next  porch  similarly 
employed. 

''Now,  Where's  your  consistency?"  I  called  to  her.  I  could  see  her 
small  face  wrinkle  with  laughter,  and  her  voice  blew  across  to  me  in 
gusts: 
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I  guess  it*s  all  snowed  under.  Anyway,  there's  a  bluebird/' 
Yes/'  I  returned,  '^  it's  the  snow-birds  I'm  feeding." 
Seated  before  the  library  fire  after  dark  I  find  the  world  has  sud- 
denly grown  warm  and  friendly  again;  whether  it  was  the  cheery 
glimpse  of  my  little  neighbor  or  the  bird  gratitude  that  one  likes  to 
fancy  (which  will  be  shown  in  a  couple  of  months  by  all  the  sparrows 
in  the  neighborhood  locating  in  my  ivy),  I  feel  in  touch  once  more. 
There  is  even  an  extra  glow  of  complaisance  because  I  happen  to  have 
given  the  last  loaf  of  bread  to  the  birds,  and  have  in  consequence  gone 
breadless  at  supper :  it  is  so  easy  to  claim  a  fictitious  nobleness  for  it — 
to  pretend  that  I  did  it  of  gracious  intent  I  I  am  sure  that  I  enjoyed 
my  supper  far  more  than  if  the  bread  had  been  in  me  instead  of  in 
the  sp— snow-birds. 

Now  that  I  am  able  to  look  at  the  storm  from  even  an  hour's  per- 
spective, it  reveals  a  sudden  charm.  If  I  had  had  anyone  to  share  the 
experience  with,  it  might  easily  have  been  a  pure  joy  full  of  fascinating 
plays  at  exploration  and  heroism.  Is  Providence  trying  to  reconcile 
me  to  Ethdwyn?    At  any  rate,  I  am  going  to  get  out  in  that  snow 

to-morrow. 

March  4. 

Such  a  day  it  has  been!  This  morning  Mr.  Bassett  cut  a  path 
through  between  the  houses  and  Mrs.  Bassett  came  over  and  paid 
me  a  visit,  which  I  returned  with  diplomatic  courtesy  ten  minutes 
after  she  left.  The  snow  has  drifted  much  more  than  we  realized; 
in  some  places  it  is  but  a  few  inches  deep,  but  over  by  the  hedge  we 
have  a  veritable  tunnel.  From  Mrs.  Bassett's  windows  I  have  a  view 
of  my  house  all  bearded  with  ragged,  milky  icicles,  some  of  them  a  yard 
long.  The  vrind  is  still  blowing  and  the  surface  of  the  snow  is  scarred 
into  ridges.  Hours  of  undimmed  sun  have  only  availed  to  thaw  little 
silver  spots  on  the  white  plain;  the  whole  hillside  is  a  shining  sheet 
of  silver,  but  the  level  stretches  are  all  streaked  and  splashed  with 
shadows,  the  hollows  deep  purple  and  the  roads  purple  gray.  The 
sharp  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  make  the  woods  seem  rushing  upon 
one;  they  look  so  shabbily  thin  and  poor  and  bare  against  this  pitiless 
white  background. 

About  ten  o'clock  Roger  came  in.  He  was  just  about  used  up ;  the 
roads  out  here  are  all  unbroken,  of  course,  and  he  had  had  to  plough 
his  way  through  a  mile  of  drifts,  for  not  even  the  upper  end  of  the 
car-line  was  yet  dug  out.  I  gave  him  a  sumptuous  repast  of  corn-bread 
and  canned  peaches.  As  soon  as  he  got  thawed  out  he  began  to  scold 
me. 

"  What  for — ^the  blizzard  ?"  I  asked.  '^  I'm  enjoying  it,  but  I  reaDy 
wasn't  responsible." 

"It's  no  subject  for  joking,  Persis — ^you  might  have  been  frozen 
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to  death  here  with  nobody  within  call/'  Roger  is  very  tired  and  very 
cro68  when  he  gets  as  commonplace  as  this. 

"But  that  wasn't  possible/'  I  assured  him  cheerfully.  "I  have 
Peter  and  Dilly ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  the  Bassetts — I  can  go  there 
at  any  time." 

"  Yes,  and  suppose  that  you  were  taken  ill  ?  I  suppose  you  would 
get  up  and  go  over  there  in  a  blizzard !" 

"It  might  cure  me,"  I  suggested  heartlessly;  "and,  anyway," — 
with  the  charming  inconsequence  that  is  so  pleasing  to  mankind  intent 
upon  argument, — "I  didn't,  you  see — I've  just  been  having  a  good 
time;  and  there  won't  be  another  blizzard  this  year,  and  besides  all 
that,  Ethelwyn  is  coming,  so  I  won't  be  all  alone  any  more." 

"  As  if  a  three-weeks'  visit  counted !  You  ought  to  have  someone 
with  you  all  the  time.    You  need  it,  Persis." 

"  So  I  understood  you  to  say.  How  do  you  know  that  Ethelwyn  and 
I  won't  take  such  a  fancy  to  each  other  that  we  shall  refuse  ever  to  be 
parted  again  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  suppose  that  you  will  please  your- 
self," he  answered  stiffly. 

After  a  while,  however,  the  warmth  began  to  penetrate  and  he  grew 
more  human,  and  before  he  left  he  was  quite  himself  again,  only  saying, 
as  he  put  on  his  overcoat,  that  he  supposed  I  would  be  safe  enough  now 
through  the  rest  of  the  year,  but  next  winter  things  should  be  different. 
I  thought  if  the  little  delusion  made  him  any  happier,  he  was  welcome 
to  it;  there  are  ten  months  before  next  winter — ten  months  of  un- 
troubled hermitage-life;  to  become  excited  over  the  question  now 
would  be  as  foolish  as  for  a  buttercup  to  worry  over  next  year's  weather 
possibilities. 

It  was  after  four  when  he  left,  and  for  the  next  hour  I  sat  glued 
to  the  window  watching  the  sunset  pageant.  At  one  time  the  whole 
hilltop  was  like  a  rose ;  then  the  light  faded  and  the  shadows  stormed 
it  and  it  changed  into  a  blue  sea  with  a  golden  path  to  the  sun ;  then 
the  golden  path  too  vanished,  and  it  was  all  harsh  and  cold  and  gray. 
Only  down  on  the  edge  of  the  darkness  the  city  lay  in  a  rim  of  golden 
lights.  The  wind  has  gone  down  at  last  and  it  is  so  utterly  still !  There 
is  something  almost  terrible  in  the  silence  falling  upon  four  days  of 
tumult.    It  is  as  if  everything  in  the  world  were  dead. 

March  5. 
Dilly  is  sick.    I  hope,  though,  it  will  be  nothing  serious.    I  really 
think  she  was  just  frightened  into  it  by  the  cold. 

March  6. 
Dilly  is  worse.    I  have  been  with  her  all  day.    Mrs.  Bassett  wanted 
to  divide  the  care,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her — Dilly  has  petted  me  all  my 
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life.     I  should  feel  small  indeed  if  I  deserted  my  old  friend  now. 
But  if  only  we  could  get  a  doctor  out  here  I 

Six  O'CLOCK. 
The  doctor  at  last.  He  says  that  it  is  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism — that  probably  Dilly  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything 
again.  Poor  old  soul  I  she  is  so  worried  at  my  nursing  her.  She  has 
sent  Peter  for  a  niece,  Minerva  Carter,  who,  she  declares,  can  do  every- 
thing. I  suppose  I  may  as  well  reconcile  myself  to  a  stranger  first 
as  last — it  evidently  has  to  come.  One  thing,  if  Minerva  should  prove 
to  be — ^what  one  cannot  help  foreseeing — a  parody  upon  her  name,  I 
shall  have  the  best  of  excuses  for  postponing  Ethelwyn*s  visit.  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  sure  I  am  that  this  is  the  door  of  escape. 
Moreover,  if  Minerva  should,  by  any  unheard-of  chance,  prove  to  be 
the  paragon  that  Dilly  paints  her,  then  I  shall  be  sure  that  the  balance 
of  nature  will  be  restored  by  Ethelwyn.  No  one,  not  even  a  favorite 
of  fortune,  could  dare  dream  of  such  felicity  as  the  addition  to  one's 
household  of  a  goddess  of  wisdom  and  a  companionable  young  cousin. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  that  line  has  proved  traitor  to  me.  I  am  reck- 
less to-night,  and,  besides.  Soger  will  never  see  this.  I  have  been 
lonely  sometimes.  The  more  I  have  loved  the  haunting,  aching  beauty 
of  the  spring-time  the  more  I've  longed  for  somebody  to  love  it  with 
me.  Mrs.  Bassett  is  perfect,  but  she  has  a  house  to  keep,  and  her  house 
includes  a  husband,  so  that  evenings  and  late  afternoons  and  meal- 
times— ^the  very  times,  in  short,  when  I  invariably  most  want  to  enjoy 
the  mood  of  the  day,  she  is  almost  always  busy.  A  little,  red-haired 
girl  who  loved  these  things — I  have  not  dared  let  myself  think  what 
of  joy  that  might  portend.  Meantime,  I  thank  my  happy  fortune  that 
Eoger  is  away  on  some  geological  business  or  other  and  doesn't  know 
of  Billy's  illness.    He  might  moralize. 

March  7. 
Minerva  Carter  has  come.    I  tremble  to  write  it  (I  am  ^'hitting 
wood"  industriously  with  my  left  hand),  but 

"  She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her — 
She's  lovely,  she's  divine." 

A  great,  gaunt  giantess,  as  black  as  the  bottom  of  my  ink-bottle, 
with  arms  like  flails  and  a  subterranean  voice,  but  wearing  an  air  of 
strength  and  competency  as  bracing  as  a  west  wind.  In  ten  minutes  I 
had  fallen  weakly  back  into  my  properly  subordinate  place,  and  Minerva 
was  *'  swinging"  the  whole  household.  Peter  goes  about  enveloped  in 
a  perpetual  grin ;  as  for  poor  old  Dilly,  it  is  pathetic  to  see  her  relief. 
Blessings  upon  Minerva,  even  although  she  destroys  my  last  hope  of 
a  spring-tide  Ethelwyn. 
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Mabgh  12. 

A  letter  from  Ethelwyn  to-day^  and  she's  coming  Friday.  Friday — 
that  at  least  is  fitting !  She  is  as  gay  as  a  tulip^  but  the  moment  that 
Peter  appeared  at  the  door  with  that  square  of  ultramarine  in  his  hand 
a  terrible  foreboding  fell  upon  me.  And  I  wasn't  mistaken.  If  it  were 
only  for  three  days  or  three  weeks!  But  Ethelwyn  mentions  inci- 
dentally, as  carelessly  as  if  it  were  of  no  more  importance  than  the 
loss  of  an  old  glove,  that  Cousin  Tom  will  probably  have  to  go  abroad 
for  three  or  four  months  on  business;  she  doesn't  say  anything,  but 
she  has  the  blandest  confidence  in  a  generous  and  genial  Providence 
burdened  with  no  weightier  or  more  disagreeable  duty  than  arranging 
pleasures  for  young  women  of  twenty-one.  Three  or  four  months! 
Why,  that  means  all  the  spring-time  and  June !  It  means  that  I  shall 
have  to  spend  the  magic  hours  of  the  year  tramping  asphalt  pavements 
and  dimbing  endless  stairs  and  going  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
to  stare  at  houses  where  people  lived  whom  we're  supposed  to  know 
about  and  don't,  while  out  on  the  hills  the  dogwood  will  whiten  and 
the  new  leaves  come  in  a  thousand  ways  of  beauty,  and  the  birds  make 
their  wonderful  uncharted  journey,  and  the  winds  go  singing — singing 
— oh,  how  can  I  lose  it  all !  Those  brief  purple  days  of  hepatica — the 
white  hours  when  the  bloodroot  lives  its  exquisite  life — ^the  April 
evenings  when  the  trees  on  the  hillside  stand  shoulder  deep  in  shadow, 
their  bright  heads  shining  in  the  last  light — ^the  early  May  evenings, 
pink  and  fragrant  as  an  apple-blossom — all  these  lost  out  of  my  life 
forever — ^all  for  a  red-headed  girl !  And  there's  no  knowing  what  else 
it  means,  either.  You  never  can  tell  what  red  hair  means !  I  will  try 
to  think  it  all  out — ^it  might  as  well  be  faced  first  as  last. 

She  will  undoubtedly  be  very  modem  and  progressive — ^young  people 
of  twenty-one  always  are ;  I've  no  doubt  that  I  was  myself  at  twenty- 
one.-  She  will  probably  view  my  habits  of  washing  the  silver  at  the 
table  and  cutting  loaf  sugar  and  twisting  lamp-lighters  (when  I'm  in 
the  mood),  and  a  score  of  other  old-fashioned  practices,  as  curious 
discoveries  from — oh,  say  the  Middle  Ages  I  Probably  she  writes — ^to 
be  sure,  she  spoke  of  that  stage  as  past,  but  she  may  be  planning  a 
novel  in  secret, — ^they  generally  are, — ^in  which  case  I  shall  imdoubtedly 
figure  as  the  interesting  faded  and  genteel  spinster.  Perhaps  she  will 
be  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  past  history.  That,  at  least,  would 
be  interesting.  Or  it  may  be  that  she  doesn't  care  for  books,  in  which 
case  what  shall  I  do  with  my  dear,  old,  brown  comrades  in  the  library  ? 
I've  always  been  so  jealous  for  them,  and  let  no  one  into  the  room  who 
would  disturb  their  gentle  company.  Once  in  a  while,  to  be  sure,  an 
intruder  slips  by  me.  There  was  a  girl  the  other  day  (I  think  she 
must  have  been  twenty-one)  who  evaded  my  intention  and  landed, 
bewildered,  in  the  dear,  old,  shabby  room,  and  feeling  that  something 
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was  demanded  of  her  by  the  gazing  ranks,  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think 
Shakespeare  was  ^'nice/'  I  wonder  if  Ethelwyn  thinks  Shakespeare 
nice  I    I  wonder 

I  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Bassett,  who  came  shivering  into  the 
room  on  the  edge  of  the  bitter  wind  like  a  tiny  dry  leaf,  her  little,  old 
face  full  of  laughter.  I\e  wondered  sometimes  how  old  she  is;  I 
know  how  young — she  is  bom  anew  with  every  day.  She  possesses  the 
finest  genius  in  the  world — ^that  of  living  joyously;  lover  of  her  kind 
though  she  is,  she  is  yet  her  own  most  intimate  comrade,  and  life  is 
never  dull  to  her,  for  she  herself  creates  events. 

She  settled  down  into  her  favorite  chair — she  has  one  in  every  room 
in  the  house — and  told  me  of  her  latest  experience,  which  concerned 
a  certain  popular  idol  who  has  just  tumbled  from  his  pedestal,  and  by 
his  fall  uncomfortably  jostled  the  emotions  of  the  public.  I  knew  that 
Mrs.  Bassett,  who  is  a  bom  hero-worshipper,  had  his  picture  tacked  up 
in  her  little  sewing-room,  and  I  had  been  curious  to  know  what  she 
would  do  with  it. 

*'  Yes,'*  she  said,  smiling  radiantly  across  at  me,  "  I  wouldn't  give 
in  for  a  long  time.  I've  found  it  doesn't  do  to  believe  newspapers 
too  soon.  Seems  sometimes  as  if  there's  one  thing  people  like  better 
than  stickin'  folks  up  on  pinnacles,  and  that's  puUin'  'em  down. 
And  come  to,  like  as  not  'twas  all  jest  a  newspaper  story,  anyhow,  so  I 
waited.  But  when  all  the  papers  fell  into  line  I  began  to  think  the 
time  had  come  to  up  and  do  something,  so  when  father  came  home  last 
night  I  said  to  him,  *  Father,  you  jest  take  that  picture  down  from 
the  sitting-room  door,  will  you,  please  ?'  so  father,  he  took  it  down  and 
brought  it  to  me.  I  was  jest  gettin'  supper ;  I'd  been  frying  doughnuts 
and  the  fat  had  spattered  a  little  mite.  That  give  me  my  opportunity. 
I  jest  scrumpled  up  that  picture  and  blanched  the  stove  with  it!  It 
came  into  my  mind  all  in  a  flash  that  that  would  relieve  my  feelings. 
It  did  too — I  felt  real  refreshed  after  I'd  done  it.  Father,  he  stood 
and  laughed  at  me,  but  I  didn't  care  for  that.  Women  are  made  differ- 
ent from  men — ^that's  what  'tis:  now  that  we  don't  believe  in  witches 
no  more,  I  dunno  but  I  approve  of  stickin'  pins  in  dolls — ^'twould 
save  a  whole  lot  of  feelings  from  turning  round  an'  stickin'  into  you  I" 

I  am  impressed  with  her  resolution — ^it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to 
work  in  the  case  of  Ethelwyn — only  I  can't  quite  make  the  application. 
There  is  a  stiffness  of  temper  about  a  cabinet  photograph  that  unfits 
it  for  the  ideal  stove-polisher.  Besides,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  weak- 
ness, but  I  might  as  well  confess  that  such  heroic  measures  are  beyond 
me.    I'd  defy  anyone  to  clean  a  stove  with  a  portrait  of  Ethelwyn  I 

Three  days  more  of  freedom — only  three  days!  I  want  to  walk 
and  walk  I  I'd  like  to  lose  my  way  over  the  hills  and  not  come. home 
till  June  I    And  by  an  irony  of  fate,  the  whole  world  is  thawing  and 
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rmmitig  ofiE  in  streams  of  snow-water,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  go 
slopping  down  slushy  roads  through  an  air  penetrated  with  snow-chill 
and  not  find  his  ont-of-door  enthusiasm  hanging  a  little  limply  from 
the  experience.  Probably  as  soon  as  Ethelwyn  comes  the  world  will 
drain  off  and  blossom  like  a  hyacinth.  And  I  shall  be  spending  the 
priceless  days  seeing  them  stamp  bank-notes  at  the  Bureau  or  gazing 
at  the  macerator  in  the  Treasury  I 

March  14. 
To-morrow  I 

March  15. 
In  half  an  hour  I  start  down  to  the  station  to  meet  Ethelwyn. 

March  16. 

Ethelwyn  came  last  night.  It  was  a  CsBsarean  experience.  She 
came  and  saw  and  conquered — every  one,  from  Minerva  down  to  me. 
I  think  that  she  did  it  from  mere  force  of  habit.  Apparently,  from  bits 
tiiat  leak  out,  her  whole  journey  was  in  the  nature  of  a  triumphal 
progress.  By  careful  calculation  I  find  that  it  required  the  services 
of  seven  young  men  to  get  the  flowers  and  candies  with  which  she  was 
laden  safely  on  the  train.  Half  an  hour  after  she  had  started  she  fell 
in  with  a  former  school-mate  and  her  brother  (it  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  one  whose  law  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover,  that  all  Ethel- 
wyn's  friends  and  acquaintances  are  possessed  of  interesting  brothers 
or  cousins),  who  relieved  her  of  all  care  as  far  as  Wilmington,  and  by 
the  time  that  they  left  the  porter  and  conductor  had  become  her  abject 
slaves.  Of  course,  Ethelwyn  has  not  explained  things  exactly  this  way; 
I  am  merely  acting  upon  the  inevitable  suggestion  of  the  course  of 
events  since  her  arrival.  As  I  said,  everybody  here  surrendered  at 
once,  and  Ethelwyn  is  charmed  with  everything  and  everybody.  Until 
I  saw  how  delighted  she  was  with  the  old  house  and  its  belongings 
I  never  realized  the  deprivations  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
little  new,  crude  manufacturing  towns.  Ethelwyn  goes  about  touching 
the  ancient  chairs  with  small,  endearing  caresses;  she  spends  hours 
searching  into  the  gloom  of  the  old  portraits  in  the  north  parlor;  she  is 
foil  of  wonder  over  the  sugar  scissors  and  plate  warmers;  she  thinks 
Peter  and  Aunt  Dilly  the  oddest  people  she  ever  saw  and  Minerva  a 
splendid  old  dear,  and  Mrs.  Bassett  the  '*  most  fascinating  little  fairy 
witch"  in  all  the  universe.  I  wonder  sometimes  where  in  this  venerable 
world  she  places  me;  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  rank  as  one  of  the  gray- 
haired  sisters. 

We  had  a  long  talk  this  morning.  Of  course,  there  was  no  question 
but  that  she  was  to  stay  with  me  till  Cousin  Tom  returned  from 
Europe,  so  it  was  best  to  have  the  situation  declared  at  once.  Ethel- 
wyn herself  opened  the  way.    She  was  standing  at  the  window  looking 
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down  the  road.  I  live  in  dread  of  the  time  when  the  city  shall  reach 
one  of  its  long  arms  out  here.  It  hasn't  yet;  there  is  Mrs.  Bassett's 
tiny  little  cottage  with  the  poplars  whispering  at  its  windows^  but 
beyond  that  no  winter  neighbors ;  in  the  summer,  when  the  trees  spread 
their  green  tents,  there  are  so  many — ^if  one  sees  them! 

"  It  is  very  quiet  here/'  Ethdwyn  remarked  thoughtfully. 

It  couldn't  have  happened  better,  and  I  seized  the  advantage  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  I  impressed  upon  her  young  mind  that  it  was 
quiet  here — ^that  it  had  been  the  arduous  labor  of  a  large  portion  of 
my  lifetime  to  make  it  so,  and  that  at  last  people  understood  and 
respected  my  eccentricities.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  guests  were 
welcome  to  all  that  I  could  give,  but  for  the  other  three,  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  I  was  at  home  only  to  the  hiUs. 

*^  I  hope  you  won't  mind,  Ethelwyn,"  I  finished.  "  I  gave  you  fair 
warning,  you  know." 

Ethelwyn  drew  a  long  sigh  of  bliss. 

^^  Oh  Cousin  Persis,"  she  cried,  ^'  I  think  thaf  s  just  the  sweetest 
thing !  I  adore  quiet.  And  there  isn't  any  at  home,  you  know.  Some- 
how or  other  people  are  always  coming — they  never  will  understand 
that  I  like  to  be  alone.  I  don't  know  what  it  is — maybe  if  s  the  air — 
or  the  mosquitoes.  Yes,  I  think  that's  it — ^the  mosquitoes!  They 
make  people  restless.  If  s  so  much  more  endurable  to  get  up  and  go 
somewhere  than  to  sit  still  and  let  them  devour  you  wholesale !  And 
you  have  no  mosquitoes  here,  you  say?  And  no  callers?  Oh  Cousin 
Persis,  it's  the  loveliest  place  I  ever  heard  of  in  my  life — ^if  s — ^it's  just 
the  Forest  of  Arden — ^thaf  s  what  'tis.  I'm  going  to  date  all  my  letters 
from  the  Forest  of  Arden." 

I  looked  at  her  firmly. 

*^  If  I  remember  rightly,  Ethelwyn,  things  happened  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  and " 

She  interrupted  me  a  trifie  hastily.  "  But  this,"  she  said,  "  shall 
be  a  forest  where  nothing  happens ! — only  birds,  you  know,  and  hills 
and  sunsets  and  things  like  that.  Oh,  nothing  else  at  all  forever  and 
ever  I" 

April  5. 

It  is  three  weeks  since  Ethelwyn  came.  I  have  to  acknowledge  that 
things  have  not  happened  exactly  as  I  planned,  but  Ethelwyn  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  is  not  her  fault  at  all — ^that,  indeed, 
she  seems  to  be  the  innocent  victim  of  some  persistent  fate,  that  any 
haunting  suspicions  that  I  may  have  always  merge  into  sympathetic 
commiseration.  It  was  the  night  after  our  talk  that  Mr.  Hawkins 
called.  He  was  a  neighbor  up  in  Medway,  and  happening  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington, felt  in  duty  bound  to  call  in  order  to  report  to  Cousin  Tom. 
I  could  but  acknowledge  the  entire  reasonableness  of  this  when  Ethel- 
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wyn  explained  it  to  me.  And  since  he  was  to  be  here  but  a  few  dajs^ 
and  Washington  was  indulging  in  one  of  its  spring  blows^  so  that  it 
was  not  gypsy  weather^  I  had  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint. 

But  before  he  retired  to  his  native  haunts  he  asked  permission  to^ 
bring  up  a  friend  of  his — a  Mr.  Smith.  Now^  it  seems  to  me  that  just 
there  Ethelwyn  was  a  trifle  weak.  Mr.  Smith  lives  in  Washington. 
She  might  have  foreseen  results^  though  she  assures  me  most  solemnly 
that  she  couldn^t  possibly  have  imagined  them — ^how  could  she?  And 
then  a  little  grieved  droop  creeps  about  the  comer  of  her  mouth,  and 
"  If  I'm  going  to  bother  you,  Cousin  Persis,  and  spoil  all  your  lovely 
spring-time,  Vi  better  go  home  right  away.'^ 

Naturally,  that  always  reduces  me  to  submission.  One  doesn't  care 
to  poee  aa  an  ogre,  especially  with  a  bit  of  coaxing  pink-and-white-and 
red  girlhood.  I  know  that  I  am  being  wheedled;  I  can  see  it  in  Mrs. 
Bassett's  eyes  and  Minerva's  and  Roger's,  but  I  just  go  right  on — and 
so  does  Ethelwyn.  I  am  a  bit  revenged  that  Soger's  attitude  piques 
her.  He  watches  her  with  the  patronizing  amusement  of  a  big  dog 
towards  a  young  and  frolicsome  puppy.  She  seems  so  much  younger — 
I  can  see — to  him  than  to  me.  I  wonder  if  there  is  ever  a  happy  woman 
who  does  not,  at  times,  when  nobody  is  watching,  slip  away  to  her 
securest  place  of  treasures  and  try  on  her  outgrown  girlhood,  and 
smile  to  see  how  well  she  still  can  wear  it  I  There  have  been  days 
and  days  when  I  could  be  as  joyously  inconsequent  as  Ethelwyn — only, 
of  course,  I  never  let  anybody  guess  it;  people  would  say  that  I  was 
trying  to  keep  young.  Trying!  As  if,  if  one's  heart  is  gray  and 
wrinkled,  the  wisest  skill  could  avail  to  hide  it  I  If  one  isn't  young 
without  any  trying,  all  the  effort  in  the  world  will  never  bring  one  a 
single  step  nearer  to  the  desirable  goal.  Youth  is  a  gift,  not  an  attain- 
ment. More  people  than  we  realize  are  bom  old  and  stay  old  forever 
after. 

Ethelwyn,  upon  the  other  hand,  was  born  young;  she  will  be  just 
as  young  at  eighty,  if  she  knows  the  world  so  long,  as  she  is  at  twenty- 
one.  I  could  shake  Roger  for  not  understanding  this,  yet  at  the  same 
time  I  am  amused  at  Ethelwyn's  resentment.  Somehow,  to  be  looked 
opon  as  a  pretty  and  promising  child  does  not  appeal  to  her  in  the 
least  She  retaliates  by  always  addressing  him  as  ''  Mr.  Roger,"  which 
calls  up  an  inevitable  vision  of  gray  hair  and  spectacles  and  slippers, 
and  never  fails  to  make  him  squirm  inwardly. 

Aside  from  the  interruptions  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  which  are  ended,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  I  fear  are  not,  the  weeks  have  been  full  of 
pleasure.  We  have  been  doing  sight-seeing — some,  but  not  too  much. 
If  a  a  delight  even  to  go  sight-seeing  with  Ethelwyn  (an  opinion  which 
I  share  with  Mr.  Smith),  she  has  such  impetuous,  wren-like  bursts  of 
mtl^^ffjflffpri  over  such  unexpected  things.    This  was  particularly  notice- 
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able  at  the  Capitol,  where  she  showed  a  depth  of  interest  in  the  bronze 
doors  for  which  I  was  at  an  utter  loss  to  account  till  I  discovered 
that  she  was  taking  elaborate  notes  of  Queen  Isabella's  dress  with  an 
eye  to  future  creations  of  her  own.  But  the  Capitol  disclosed  joys 
at  every  step;  the  Supreme  Court  room  met  her  approval  because  the 
red  must  make  such  a  pretty  background  for  visitors,  and  the  recep- 
tion-rooms because  they  had  such  lovely  mirrors.  She  stood  lost  in 
thought  before  the  picture  of  the  *' Marriage  of  Pocahontas.'*  She 
climbed  with  unalloyed  delight  into  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  House. 
I  think,  for  one  intoxicating  moment,  she  had  a  vision  of  herself  with 
all  the  honorable  members  asking  permission  to  call !  She  experimented 
with  every  one  of  the  whispering  stones,  holding  long  conversations 
with  the  guide,  who  apparently  enjoyed  it  even  more  than  she  did; 
and  when  she  came  home  she  hugged  me  and  told  me  she  had  had  a 
perfectly  lovely  time  and  learned  ever  and  ever  so  much,  and  I  was  such 
a  dear  to  take  her  round.  When  I  suggested  that  in  case  she  found 
upon  investigation  that  her  knowledge  was  not  of  the  sort  that  would 
appeal  particularly  to  Cousin  Tom  she  would  find  a  guide-book  in  one 
of  the  library  drawers,  she  made  a  protesting  face  and  said  that  I  was 
a  saucy  old  thing.  But  when  Ethelwyn  says  "old"  you  always  fed 
that  it  is  merely  a  term  of  endearment  and  has  no  reference  to  age. 
I've  heard  her  say  it  in  precisely  the  same  tone  to  a  puppy  of  ten- 
days'  standing  in  the  world. 

Yesterday  we  went  down  to  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  the  most  ex- 
quisite April  day,  an  opal  day  of  shifting  lights  and  colors-— emerald, 
amethyst,  rose,  that  always  just  eluded  vision  and  yet  haunted  the  sight 
as  an  old  song  haunts  the  memory.  We  went  down  on  the  new  electrics 
(returning  by  boat),  and  Ethelwyn,  full  of  exclamations,  till  we  had 
passed  Alexandria,  grew  more  and  more  silent  as  we  went  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  spring-time.  When  she  turned  towards  me  I  saw  some- 
thing shining  in  her  eyes.    She  did  not  try  to  disguise  it. 

"  I — ^things  get  me  so  stirred  up  sometimes,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
you  think  I'm  always  frivolling.  I  can't  seem  to  help  it  when  I'm 
happy;  but  sometimes  when  you  think  of  something  splendid — like 
Washington,  you  know ^" 

I  knew,  and  I  loved  the  child  for  it.  She  looked  up  through  the 
shining  mist  in  her  eyes.  "  The  happiness  gets  too  big  and  runs  over," 
she  explained. 

I  shall  always  think  that  it  was  a  small  thing  for  fate  to  shatter 
a  mood  like  the  one  that  we  were  both  in  when  we  stepped  ofiE  the 
cars  and  confidently  presented  ourselves  at  the  gate.  I  had  a  box  of 
lunch  and  Ethelwyn  one  of  candy.  Ethelwyn  passed  through,  of 
course, — Ethelwyn  always  passes  through  everywhere, — ^but  the  guar- 
dian of  the  turnstile  stretched  a  prohibitive  arm  before  me. 
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''No  lunches  are  allowed  to  be  eaten  on  the  grounds/'  he  said 
finnly. 

I  was  filled  with  consternation;  from  childhood  I  had  picnicked  on 
the  beautiful  lawn  overlooking  the  quiet  river.  I  glanced  despairingly 
at  Ethelwyn,  who  grew  stem  with  indignation. 

"  You  didn't  stop  me/*  she  cried,  "  and  I  had  a  box.** 

The  gatekeeper  grinned.    *'  Candy  passes  in  all  right/*  he  explained. 

But  Ethelwyn  was  not  to  be  melted.  ''  Well,  I  guess  I'm  not  going 
in  if  my  consin  can't  1"  she  declared  with  spirit.  "  Will  you  please  let 
me  out — immediately  r 

The  gatekeeper  started  another  smile  which  got  petrified  half  way 
by  Ethelwyn's  freezing  glance.  Secretly  I  couldn't  help  sympathizing 
with  him ;  it  was  as  if  a  humming-bird  tried  to  assume  the  dignity  of 
a  crow. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  certainly,  Miss,"  he  answered  meekly.  But  I  am  mor- 
ally certain  that  behind  our  remonstrant  backs  he  indulged  in  wild 
hilarity. 

Out  on  the  boardwalk  Ethelwyn  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 

"There*8  only  one  way  of  outwitting  him,*'  she  suggested  deli- 
cately. 

" But  how  can  we?**  I  returned.  "  There  are  no  trees  that  we  can 
reach — ever3rthing's  fenced  ofiE  both  sides  of  the  track ;  and  it's  too  hot 
in  the  sun.  Of  course,  we  could  go  in  here."  We  stood  outside  the  tiny 
restaurant  experimentally.    Then  Ethelwyn  made  up  a  face. 

"No,  we  couldn't!"  she  said  decidedly.  ''It  smells  milky;  and  I 
know  the  dishes  are  an  inch  thick — ^you  can  tell  by  the  sound !  Just 
listen  a  moment.** 

I  listened  and  was  convinced.  ''But  what  can  we  do?**  I  asked 
helplessly.  "  We  don't  want  to  throw  away  Minerva's  lunch — she  took 
80  much  pains  with  it.  Besides,  well  be  hungry  long  before  we  get 
home." 

"  We're  not  going  to  throw  it  away,"  Ethelwyn  replied  firmly.  "  We 
are  going  to  sit  on  the  platform  there  by  the  station  and  eat  it.  There's 
nobody  around  but  that  man  at  the  souvenir  counter,  and  we'll  get  on 
the  other  side  from  him." 

It  seemed  the  only  plan,  so  we  adopted  it  unanimously.  Our  beau- 
iifol,  high-minded  mood  was  gone,  but  the  day  was  good  to  us,  and 
another,  utterly  different,  but  full  of  charm,  fell  upon  us.  We  sat 
on  the  bench  up  against  the  end  of  the  platform,  shielded  from  observa- 
tion of  the  souvenir  man  and  the  gatekeeper :  the  clatter  of  the  dishes 
came  to  us  so  softened  that  Ethelwyn  relented  and  acknowledged  that 
possibly  her  former  estimates  had  been  excessive  and  she  would  take 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  them.  We  could  no  longer  smell  milk,  and 
though  the  trees  were  shut  from  us,  their  April  beauty  could  not  be 
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prisoned;  and  a  song-sparrow  swinging  on  the  tip  of  a  young  maple 
near  by  sang  and  sang. 

So  we  ate  our  lunch^  shook  off  the  crumbs^  and  once  more  presented 
ourselves  at  the  gate — ^this  time  with  a  far-away  and  disinterested 
manner,  calculated  to  deceive  the  gatekeeper  should  he  fancy  that  he 
ever  had  seen  us  before.  He  really  behaved  very  well;  we  paid  our 
tribute  and  stepped  through  the  turnstile  and  into  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

For  two  hours  we  wandered  there.  Ethelwyn  was  in  ecstasies — 
subdued,  for  the  quiet  of  the  place  laid  its  spell  upon  ub,  but  no  less 
keen.  But  it  was  due  to  Ethelwyn  that  two  of  my  dearly  cherished 
illusions  vanished,  leaving  a  void  which  nothing  can  ever  fill.  It  was 
Ethelwyn^s  fault  entirely,  because  the  guards  would  explain  things  to 
her;  Vve  been  there  a  score  of  times,  and  they  have  never  shown  any 
such  concern  for  my  enlightenment.  Through  the  whole  two  hours 
they  had  all  been  so  pleasant  and  gentlemanly  that  I  never  dreamt  of 
danger  when  at  last  we  stepped  innocently  into  the  library.  Now,  the 
library  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  me,  bare  though  it  is,  and  I  was 
wandering  contentedly  about,  reading  the  titles  of  the  poor,  imprisoned 
books,  doomed  to  spend  their  days  unread  behind  the  closed  doors,  when 
Ethelwyn's  voice,  full  of  irresistible  pleading,  came  to  me  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room : 

"  Oh,  couldn't  you  show  me  one  of  the  secret  closets  ?  I  never  saw 
a  secret  closet  in  my  life.  Where  I  come  from  they  never  have  secret 
anythings.    And  I'm  so  longing  to  see  one  V^ 

The  guard  looked  distressed.  "  I'm  sorry.  Miss,  I'd  like  to  oblige 
you.  Lots  of  people  have  asked  me  about  those  closets,  but  I've  been 
here  five  years  and  never  discovered  one  and  never  found  anybody  that 
had.  I  reckon  that  the  closets  and  the  secret  way  down  to  the  river 
were  made  up  by  the  papers  when '^ 

I  grasped  Ethelwyn's  hand  in  terror.  *^Come,"  I  commanded, 
"  come  this  minute  !'^ 

Ethelwyn  followed  me  breathlessly.  "What  is  the  matter?"  she 
cried.  *'Are  you  sick,  Cousin  Persis?  Do  you  want  some  salts? 
What  w  it  r 

"I  want  something  left!"  I  returned  bitterly.  "Ethelwyn 
Dill,  don't  you  know  that  if  you  had  let  that  man  talk  three  minutes 
longer  we  should  probably  have  learned  that  there  never  was  any 
Washingtonf" 

Ethelwyn  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  her  voice  was  very  subdued. 

« I — I  didn't  realize,"  she  stammered  penitently.  "  I  get  so  inter- 
ested when  men  are  talking.  I'm  real  glad  that  you  called  me  away, 
Cousin  Persis.  Is  there  any  place  that  we  can  go  where  there  won't 
be  any  danger?" 
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"  There's  the  garden,"  I  replied,  somewhat  mollified.  "  We're  not 
likely  to  meet  anybody  there,  but  if  we  do—" 

"  I'll  not  let  him  tell  me  a  single,  solitary  thing  I"  Ethelwjrn  prom- 
ised. 

We  went  across  the  lawn  to  the  sundial  and  then  over  to  the  garden. 
At  the  entrance  Ethelwyn  stopped  and  bought  a  souvenir  spoon.  I 
think  that  she  already  regretted  her  rash  promise  and  took  this  way  of 
consoling  herself. 

That  beautiful  old  garden — ^with  what  gentle  benediction  its  peace 
fell  upon  us !  We  wandered  in  and  out  the  box-bordered  ways,  meeting 
in  fancy  at  every  turn  men  and  women  its  paths  had  known  a  hundred 
years  ago.    Once  Ethelwyn  stopped. 

" Didn't  you  hear  them?"  she  asked. 

"What?"  I  answered. 

'*The  little  children — ^the  queer,  prim,  dear  little  children  that 
played  here  a  whole  century  ago.  Think  what  the  trees  have  seen,  and 
these  hedges,  and ^" 

The  inevitable  voice — ^man's  voice — ^interrupted  us : 

**  Can  I  show  you  ladies  anything  about  the  garden  ?" 

Ethelwyn  looked  up:  her  face,  still  flushed  and  tender  with  her 
fancies,  was  enough  to  make  a  man  say  anything. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to  hea ^"  she  began;  then  she  recollected  herself. 

**  I  think  we  know  all  that  we  care  to,"  she  said  coldly. 

The  new  man  seemed  amused ;  they  all  have  different  ways  of  look- 
ing, though  they  mean  the  same  thing. 

"  I've  been  gardener  here  for  twenty-five  years,"  he  suggested  with 
admirable  gravity.  "I  thought  that  perhaps  I  could  show  you  some 
of  the  oldest  plants  and  tell  you  their  history." 

Ethelwyn  looked  pleadingly  at  me ;  I  couldn't  help  it,  I  didn't  mean 
to  yield  at  all,  but  I  heard  a  voice  that  I  could  not  disown  saying 
mildly: 

"  We  should  enjoy  seeing  them  very  much.  We  were  afraid  at  first, 
because  we  have  just  suffered  a  cruel  disappointment.  One  of  the 
guards  in  the  house  dragged  a  dearly-beloved  myth  out  into  the 
sunlight, — one  of  those  stories  you've  been  brought  up  on,  you 
know, — and  painstakingly  proved  to  us  that  there  was  nothing 
Uiere.  We  felt  as  if  we  couldn't  bear  it  to  have  anything  like 
tiiat  happen  here." 

The  gardener  laughed  as  if  he  were  pleased.  "  It  won't  happen  with 
mc,"  he  promised  confidently.  "  I  can  assure  you,  ladies,  that  you  won't 
lose  a  single  thing  in  here." 

Accordingly,  we  threw  our  fears  to  the  winds  and  surrendered  our- 
adves  to  the  delight  of  the  hour,  and  the  old  garden,  only  dreaming 
of  bloflsoms  as  yet,  revealed  to  our  happy  eyes  its  wealth  of  story  and 
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legend.  Last  of  all  we  stopped  beneath  a  tall,  swaying  rose-bush  veiled 
in  the  misty  green  of  its  new  leaves.  It  was  xinder  this  bush,  we 
learned,  that  Major  Lewis  told  his  love  to  Nellie  Custis,  after  which 
the  darkies,  fancying  it  endowed  with  some  sweet  magic,  claimed  that 
one  of  its  roses  would  make  smooth  the  roughest  path  over  which  true 
love  might  seek  a  way  with  bleeding  feet.  And  many  and  many  was 
the  timid  lover  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  rose  or  the  story  of  its  won- 
drous history  gave  a  fine  glow  of  courage,  many  the  shy,  longing  couples 
that  it  had  brought  together.  As  we  listened  the  scales  fell  from  our 
eyes,  and  in  the  tall,  middle-aged  man  before  us  we  beheld  but  another 
merry  masquerade  of  the  little  god  of  love. 

*'  I'd  give  y6u  one  of  the  roses.  Miss — ^ladies,"  he  finished,  "  if  they 
were  in  bloom  now.  There  ain't  a  year  that  I  don't  give  away  hundreds, 
and  there  ain't  a  year  that  I  don't  get  letters  telling  me  what  they've 
done.    I'd  like  mighty  well  to  give  you  one." 

"Maybe  a  littie,  tiny  spray  of  the  leaves "  Ethelwyn  sug- 
gested. 

The  gardener  shook  his  head.  "  You  can  have  it  and  welcome,'*  he 
said,  *'  but  I  don't  believe  it's  worth  anything.  It's  the  roses  that  do  it 
all.  They're  white  roses  and  sweet,  though  they're  not  extra  pretty." 
He  was  cutting  as  he  spoke  two  tips  from  the  new  green  sprays.  We 
both  thanked  him,  though  I  felt  as  embarrassed  with  mine  as  I  should 
if  somebody  had  presented  me  with  one  of  the  candy  hearts  that  used 
to  be  considered  the  height  of  desirability  in  my  childhood.  But 
Ethelwyn  was  at  no  loss  whatever.  She  discovered  at  the  tip  of  her 
spray  a  tiny  green  bud. 

"Ifs  all  there,"  she  declared  with  satisfaction.  *'It  doesn't  make 
a  bit  of  difference  that  it's  all  folded  up  and  hammered  down  tight — 
it's  there  just  the  same." 

She  pinned  the  bit  of  green  against  her  violet  waist.  Going  back 
her  mood  was  pensive ;  the  reason  came  as  we  left  the  car  and  walked 
home  through  the  late  April  afternoon. 

"Did  you  notice,"  she  questioned  hesitatingly,  "how  several  peo- 
ple— ^nice  people,  of  course — ^looked  at  me  when  we  got  into  town  ?  I'm 
sure  that  the  rose  is  working  its  charm." 

I  said  that  I  had  noticed  nothing  unusual.  I  hope  that  she  didn't 
interpret  it  to  mean  that  people  always  look  at  her.  I  don't  want 
Ethelwyn  spoiled. 

Apeil  13. 

We've  given  up  sight-seeing,  except  what  we  can  see  from  the 
windows — ^the  splendid  shaft  of  the  monument,  changing  color  with 
every  changing  light;  the  Soldiers'  Home,  at  this  distance  a  white 
marble  dream  in  the  midst  of  the  exquisite  rose  and  violet  of  the  waking 
trees,  and  the  old  convent  tower  beyond  the  silver  foldings  of  the 
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hills;  spring  is  too  wonderful — every  hour  that  we  have  to  take  from 
it  for  the  commonplace  necessities  of  food  and  sleep  we  give  with 
grudging  protests^  like  a  miser  parting  with  his  cherished  gold.  Misers 
of  spring  we  truly  are. 

Yet  though.  Ethelwyn  loves  it  all,  there  is  a  large  difference  between 
us.    For  8ome  days  past  I\e  observed  upon  her  part  a  growing  dis- 
position to  take  it  all  seriously,  which  is  distinctly  rebuking  to  my  igno- 
lantly  joyous  hours.    Finally,  yesterday  she  announced  her  intention 
of  spending  the  morning  down-town. 

I  offered  to  go  with  her,  but  she  told  me  that  she  couldn't  be  so 
selfish  when  both  my  eyes  were  full  of  arbutus  and  hepatica.  Ethel- 
wyn's  figures  of  speech  are  sometimes  slightly  startling,  T)ut  she  seldom 
fails  to  comprehend  one's  mood.  It  was  a  morning  when  the  hills  were 
silver  and  the  air  full  of  sweet,  fleeting  breaths  of  perfume,  and  the 
birds  were  in  ecstasy.  Ethelwyn  kissed  me  and  ran  for  my  old  hat 
and  jammed  it  down  on  my  head  and  pushed  me  out  the  door. 

"  60  to  your  old  hills  1"  she  laughed.  "  The  spell  is  upon  you — 
you  can't  deny  it.  You'll  wander  till  you're  tired  out  and  then  come 
home  shining— I  know  you  1  It's  perfectly  reprehensible,  such  absolute 
content  in  such  profound  ignorance.  I  asked  you  the  difference  be- 
tween a  beetle  and  a  bug  the  other  day,  and  you  couldn't  tell  me.  I, 
Miss  Goldwin,  am  going  on  a  search  for  wisdom." 

"That's  too  long,"  I  returned,  ^'it's  a  life  search — ^and  then  you 
don't  find  it.  But  joy  is  waiting  on  the  doorstep  this  morning.  You'd 
better  come,  Ethelwyn." 

^' Never  I"  she  replied  firmly.  "It  isn't  often  that  I  thirst  fbr 
knowledge,  but  I  do  to-day,  and  I'm  going  to  make  the  most  of  it.  You 
might  as  well  stop  your  beguilements — I  am  adamant.  And,  besides, 
you're  wasting  time — ^yours,  I  mean,  not  mine." 

The  last  argument  prevailed  and  I  fied.  Oh,  what  a  day  it  was  I 
For  a  week  past  great  winds  had  been  abroad  again  and  every  little 
growing  thing  stood  still — it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  held  their 
breath-  Then  at  last  the  wind  went  away,  and  in  a  single  night  a  green 
tide  swept  over  the  hills  and  dashed  to  the  treetops  in  spray  of  rose 
and  pink  and  white.  And  above  it  all,  a  sky  deep  and  tender  as  June, 
with,  hour  after  hour,  great,  white,  shining  sails  moving  slowly  across 
it.  Something  must  have  been  going  on  up  there — some  great  review  of 
heavenly  squadrons.  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  from  the  wonderful 
pageant — that  is,  I  couldn't  until,  in  the  humiliating  fashion  the  flesh 
has  of  intruding  upon  our  holiest  hours,  I  was  compelled  to  lower  my 
gaze  by  a  violent  crick  in  my  neck. 

And  after  all  I  had  been  passing  such  a  world  of  beauty  below  the 
d[y !  All  the  mystery  of  the  new  leaves  (year  after  year  I've  laughed 
at  the  ignorance  of  the  people  who  scour  the  country  for  azalea  and 
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dogwood  and  Judas-tree  blossoms^  and  never  discover  the  wisdom  of 
the  beech-serools^  nor  the  marvellous  satin  sheaths  the  hickories  wear^ 
nor  that  white-oak  leaves,  when  they  are  babies,  are  as  pink  as  arbutus), 
and  the  whispering  of  the  spring-time  voices,  and  the  myriad  delicate 
scents  that  blew  up  and  down  the  air.  Scents!  I  often  think  that 
noses  might  as  well  disappear  from  the  human  race  for  all  the  use 
that  most  people  make  of  them.  And  nature  has  prepared  such  in- 
exhaustible happiness  for  that  humble  organ.  IVe  planned  many  a 
time  to  take  my  own  nose  on  a  holiday  and  leave  eyes  and  ears  at  home, 
only,  somehow,  I  always  forget.  Such  is  the  effect  of  generations  of 
ancestors  who  have  recognized  their  noses  only  in  times  of  severe  aflSic- 
tion — such  as  a  cold  in  the  head,  for  instance  I 

So  I  walked  on  and  on  in  deepening  content.  I  cannot  sing,  but 
when  I  am  happiest  out-of-doors  I  always  hum  to  myself — spurring, 
Ethelwyn  calls  it.  I  purred  all  the  morning  and  half  of  the  afternoon 
before  I  even  thought  of  going  home.  I  knew  that  nobody  would  worry : 
Ethelwyn  is  well  acquainted  with  my  failings  after  living  with  me 
through  four  weeks  of  spring-time. 

At  five  o'clock,  tanned,  wind-tossed,  and  generally  dishevelled,  I 
walked  in  upon  Ethelwyn  in  daintiest  afternoon  gown,  a  thing  of  soft 
blue  and  feathery  laces,  as  if  she  too  had  been  looking  at  the  sky;  at 
least,  I  knew  that  if  she  had  looked  at  the  sky  there  would  have  been 
some  such  result  of  her  observations  sooner  or  later — Ethelwyn  is 
nothing  if  not  practical. 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  one  of  the  book-cases  gazing  at  a 
row  of  oppressively  new  volumes.    I  crossed  over  and  read  the  titles. 

"How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,*'  "How  to  Tell  the  Trees,'' 
"Ferns — Their  Homes  and  their  Haunts,"  "Birds  of  the  United 
States,"  "How  to  Distinguish  Mushrooms,"  "Our  Common  Butter- 
flies," "  Mosses  for  the  People,"  "  Our  Insect  Friends." 

I  remarked  that  she  had  omitted  works  upon  geology  and  the  star^. 
Ethelwyn  frowned.  "  Probably  you  don't  believe  that  I  intend  to  study 
them,"  she  replied,  with  her  chin  in  the  air. 

I  was  gratified  at  the  consideration  with  which  she  framed  her 
sentence,  and  hastened  to  assure  her  that  I  did  not  doubt  her  intentions 
for  the  moment. 

"  But  you  think  I  won't  carry  them  out,  and  thaf  s  just  as  unkind 
of  you,"  she  pursued,  pinning  me  down. 

"Why  do  you  put  such  suggestions  into  my  head?"  I  asked. 

"  You  know  you  do,"  she  replied,  "  and  you  can't  deny  it.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  I  do  too !  I  didn't  realize  till  I  got  them  home  how  many 
pages  there  were — I  just  kept  going  on  and  on  thinking  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  speaking  acquaintances  with  all  the  out-door  things, 
instead  of  having  them  meet  you  with  a  vacant  stare  because  you  can^ 
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call  them  by  name.  But  when  the  books  came  home  and  I  stood  them 
all  up  there  they  looked  so  dreadfully  imposing !  So  then  I  counted  up 
the  pages:  there  are  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy-two  altogether; 
that  would  make,  if  I  read  them  all  the  next  four  months,  twenty  pages 
a  day,  and  then  I  forgot  to  leave  out  Simdays,  and  somehow  there  are 
so  many  things  to  do  that  twenty  pages  a  day — 


Twenty  pages  a  summer  day,  Ethelwyn  1^' 

''  Yes/'  she  repUed  humbly,  ''  I  know  it." 

The  humility  was  so  pretty  that  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  disturb  it; 
but  it  was  short-lived.    She  turned  with  sudden  spirit. 

*' Anyway,"  she  remarked  crushingly,  "I  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bug  and  a  beetle !" 

I  don't  know  where  they  came  from.  I  don't  mean  birds  or  blossoms, 
I  mean  men  I  It  occurred  to  me  to  count  up,  the  other  day,  and 
although  my  suspicions  had  been  growing  alarmingly  lately,  I  was  full 
of  consternation  over  the  result.  In  the  past  three  weeks  we  have 
had  just  four  evenings  without  callers — ^masculine  callers,  I  mean. 
Of  course,  half  of  this  has  been  Mr.  Smith,  but  I  don't  know  that  that 
helps  the  matter  any.  Ethelwyn  is  greatly  distressed.  She  declares 
that  she  cannot  tell  how  it  has  happened.  She  does  hope  that  she  isn't 
keeping  "  Mr.  Eoger"  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  Mr.  Roger"  in  this 
new  environment  is  developing  xmsuspected  characteristics.  It  has  been 
such  a  quiet  old  house  for  ten  years  past,  I  thought  that  he  would  like 
the  brightness  of  yoimg  life  in  it  once  more.  But  to  my  surprise  he 
pays  no  more  attention  to  it  than  if  the  callers  were  so  many  sparrows 
chattering  on  the  piazza.  When  he  comes  he  immediately  slips  into  his 
old  comer  in  the  library.  I've  scolded  him  and  told  him  he's  too 
young  to  sit  in  comers,  but  it  rolls  off  his  conscience  like  raindrops. 

**  I've  been  old  with  you  so  long,  Persis,"  he  declares  teasingly,  "  I 
don't  know  any  other  way." 

^  Old  with  me !"  I  cry  in  scorn ;  "  you're  old  enough  to  be  my  grand- 
father. Ifs  April,  Boger,— don't  you  know  it?  As  if  anybody  could 
be  old  in  April !" 

^  But  I've  had  so  many  Aprils — ^just  as  many  as  I've  had  Januarys. 
You  never  show  any  of  these  disquieting  symptoms  in  January,  Per- 


ns." 


Will  you  come  to  walk  with  me  to-morrow?"  I  ask. 

I  can't.    Nobody  can  go  walking  with  you  any  more;  it  is  walk- 
ing with  Ethelwyn  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Smith's  ersttime  friend  and 

present  enemy.  Dr.  Walnut,  and ^" 

"No,  it  isn't!"  I  interrupt,  "not  to-morrow.  Ethelwyn's  going 
wheeling  with  them.  There's  a  chaperone,  since  I'm  ineligible  for 
wheels,  and  I'm  free  to  wander.    Will  you  come  ?" 
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The  mood  falls  away  at  that^  and  my  old  comrade  is  looking  at  me 
with  frank,  affectionate  eyes. 

*^  Of  course  1*11  come.  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before,  Persis  ?* 
A  few  minutes  later  he  goes  off  whistling ;  I  slip  out  the  back  way 
to  avoid  the  piazza  sparrows,  and  wander  down  by  the  creek;  I  am 
not  going  to  walk  at  all,  but  somehow  I  go  on  and  on  and  finally  have 
to  wrench  myself  away  and  employ  most  undignified  haste  to  get  back 
in  time  for  dinner.  How  can  one  help  it  when  things  call  so  ?  And  oh, 
how  do  people  live  who  have  no  spring-tide  in  their  year  1 

May  10. 

We  have  just  gotten  back  from  Maryland;  for  nineteen  years  now 
IVe  kept  the  May-time  tryst  with  the  wonderful  violet  pastures,  but 
I  never  before  kept  it  with  Ethelwyn. 

We  started  immediately  after  breakfast.  The  sky  was  xmpromising 
at  first  and  we  conferred  doubtfully,  but  as  every  hour  is  a  season  in 
May  we  decided  against  delay,  though  the  clouds  grew  more  and  more 
lowering.  We  even  walked  through  showers  for  a  few  minutes  after 
we  left  the  cars,  but  we  were  waterproof — ^to  a  moderate  extent,  that 
is — and  would  not  turn  back.  And  such  showers  they  were !  A  very 
bath  of  fragrance — ^it  was  like  being  pelted  with  flower-petals.  No 
wonder  that  it  set  the  thrushes  into  an  ecstasy  of  song!  And  after 
those  few  minutes  it  rained  no  more,  the  morning  being  cool  and  moist 
and  gray,  and  the  afternoon  warm  and  sunny. 

We  had  to  cross  the  creek  to  reach  the  pastures.  I  waited  to  see 
what  Ethelwyn  would  say  when  she  first  saw  the  marvel  of  those 
meadows — ^great,  glowing  stretches  of  emerald  all  shot  through  with 
purple  and  amethyst.  She  said  nothing  for  three  minutes — she  just 
stood  looking — ^then  she  stretched  her  arms  wide. 

"  I  want  to  hold  them  all — allT  she  cried. 

We  sat  down  in  the  meadows.  It  was  utterly  still,  except  for  the 
birds  and  the  soft  singing  of  the  creek.  Ethelwyn  lay  flat  on  her  back, 
looking  up  at  the  hazy  sun  through  a  tangle  of  green  blades  and  stems. 

"It  is  Sleeping  Princess  Country,*'  she  said  dreamily,  "and  it  is 
the  one  day  of  the  year  when  mortals  can  slip  in,  and  we  are  the  only 
ones  who  know  it.  Was  it  only  this  morning  that  I  abused  Minerva 
for  waking  me  so  early  ?'* 

"  There  wasn't  any  morning,"  I  said,  and  laughed  in  sheer  content. 

Ethelwyn  drew  a  long  breath.  "  I've  had  everything  I  wanted  to- 
day— everything  r 

I  didn't  answer  that ;  if  I  had,  I  should  have  said  that  I  had  more 
than  I  ever  dreamed  of  wanting. 

Ethelwyn's  voice  grew  sleepy. 

"  Am  I  getting  rooted  ?"  she  asked.    "  Is  my  hair  turning  green  and 
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shiny,  and  are  my  fingers  changing  into  violets?    I  feel  so  qneer — 
and  still — and  happy  1" 

Bnt  moods  are  as  fleeting  as  morning  mists  with  Ethelwyn.  I  saw 
her  turn  more  and  more  restlessly  towards  the  brook.  Finally  she  sat 
up  and  began  imlacing  her  boots  with  hasty  fingers. 

"  I  can't  help  it  I"  she  cried.  "  I  suppose  you'll  think  it's  dreadful, 
but  I  can't  help  it — I'm  bewitched  1  That  brook  is  singing  an  incanta- 
tion— ^I've  got  to  follow.^' 

"Ethelwyn!"  I  cried,  "what  are  you  doing 5^' 

"There  isn't  a  soul  in  sight,"  Ethelwyn  replied,  without  looking 
at  me.  "  There  isn't  a  soul  within  ten  thousand  miles.  I've  got  to  do 
it  I'm  going  in  wading.  You'd  much  better  come  too,  but  if  you 
won't,  you  can  walk  along  the  bank  and  keep  watch." 

She  tied  her  shoes  together,  stuffed  her  stockings  into  them,  and 
strung  them  across  her  shoulders.  Then  she  stepped  down  into  the 
brown,  rippling  water. 

"  0-00 1"  she  cried,  with  a  little  shivery  scream  half  of  chill  and  half 
of  delight. 

I  followed  along  the  bank,  scolding  like  an  excited  hen. 

"  Ethelwyn,  you  must  come  out — ^if  s  too  early  to  go  in  wading — 
you'll  take  cold  surely.    Ethelwyn,  come  out/^ 

But  Ethelwyn  was  fairly  into  the  spirit  of  it  then ;  her  little,  white 
feet  twinkled  merrily  through  the  swirls. 

"'Tisn't   cold,"   she  laughed,   "it's   warm — and   warm!     Cousin 

Persis,  you  don't  know  what  you're  missing.    You Good  gracious ! 

what  is  the  matter?" 

"Ifs  a  man,  Ethelw}Ti;  and  he's  coming  straight  down  this  way. 
He's  got  a  rod  and  he's  probably  going  to  fish.  Hurry — hurry, 
Ethelwyn  I" 

I  reached  down  my  hand.  Ethelwyn,  after  one  swift  glance  over 
her  shoulder,  grasped  it  vigorously  (thereby  nearly  pulling  me  into  the 
water)  and  clambered  up  the  bank.  But  that  was  only  the  first  step; 
there  was  not  in  the  whole  pasture  a  stone  the  size  of  an  egg — ^nothing 
to  shield  us  from  the  view  of  the  unconscious  fisherman,  who,  from 
his  hig^  vantage-ground,  could  oversee  our  slightest  movements.  But 
Ethelwyn  was  mistress  of  the  situation ;  she  promptly  dropped  down  in 
a  little  heap  among  the  violets,  her  shoes  beside  her. 

"There!"  she  said,  "nobody  could  guess  anything  now,  and  he 
won't  stay  there  long.  I  don't  believe  there's  so  much  as  a  minnow 
there — ^if  there  was  originally,  I  must  have  scared  it  away.  I'm  dread- 
fully sorry  to  keep  you  out  in  this  heat,  dear,  but  it  won't  be  for  long, 
I'm  sure." 

It  was  hot — ^I  realized  it  at  the  word ;  the  sun  had  burned  through 
the  haze  and  was  shining  directly  down  upon  us.    The  violets — ^little 
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fire-worshippers — ^lifted  their  purple  chalices  in  ecstasy,  but  we  were 
not  violets.  It  was  hot.  And  that  man  staid :  after  a  little,  apparently 
having  satisfied  himself  that  there  would  be  no  immediate  pressure  of 
business,  the  creature  actually  took  out  a  book  and  began  to  read.  The 
sight  roused  Ethelwyn  to  a  frenzy  of  mischief.  She  made  remarks 
upon  his  appearance  and  character  in  tones  nicely  calculated  to  carry 
exactly  half  way  across  the  creek,  she  threatened  to  get  up  and  walk 
off  anyway,  and  she  curled  her  toes  daringly  through  the  grasses.  I  don't 
know  whether  I\e  ever  spoken  of  Ethelwyn*s  curliness.  Her  hair  curls^ 
her  eyelashes  curl,  her  mouth  curls  up  in  the  most  captivating  laughter, 
even  her  glances  curl;  but  her  toes  were  the  curliest  of  all.  Written 
down  it  isn't  funny  at  all,  but  as  we  sat  imprisoned  in  that  wide  violet 
meadow  under  the  hot  May  sun  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  irresistibly  ridiculous  as  those  small,  white,  wriggling  toes 
squirming  through  the  grasses. 

"  Just  think,  for  your  consolation,  how  Shakesperian  we  are,"  she 
said  gleefully, — 

"  *  Who  doth  ambition  shun 

And  lovea  to  live  i*  the  8un, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  oome  hith— 


9  »9 


A  sudden  terror  fell  upon  her  face.  She  gasped  the  words,  ''  Mr. 
Smith  r  and  I  turned  to  find  that  gentleman  scarcely  a  dozen  yards 
away  bearing  beamingly  down  upon  us.  At  the  same  instant  I  was 
conscious  of  something  hard  coming  in  violent  contact  with  my  knees, 
and  somehow  comprehended  that  Ethelwyn's  shoes  were  being  thrust 
under  my  dress  for  concealment.  It  was  all  that  she  could  do,  she 
informed  me  afterwards  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  apology,  to  be 
responsible  for  her  feet,  she  couldn't  be  expected  to  manage  her  shoes 
too. 

The  next  moment  I  heard  Ethelwyn  exclaiming, — 

"  Why,  Mr.  Smith,  what  a  great  pi ^" 

I  looked  at  her  sharply :  I  knew  that  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  orthodox  household,  and  felt  that  she  was  perilously  near  a  fall. 
Somehow  she  dexterously  swallowed  the  two  letters  and  ended  sweetly, 
"  surprise." 

"  Same  to  me,  I  assure  you,"  Mr.  Smith  replied,  smiling  blissf idly 
down  upon  us.  "  I  don't  know  when  I've  been  more  surprised  myself 
than  when  I  recognized  you  two  ladies.  Great  place  for  violets — ^this." 
He  glanced  at  our  empty  hands  and  flushed  faces,  and  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression dawned  in  his  eyes.    *'Have  you  picked  many?" 

*^  No,"  Ethelwyn  returned  (she  took  the  conversation  bravely — ^she 
knew  that  she  dare  not  impose  that  upon  me),  "no,  we're  going  to 
before  we  go  home,  but  we  don't  want  them  to  wither.  We're  just  sit- 
ting here  now.    I — I  love  to  sit  in  the  violets.    Don't  you,  Mr.  Smith  ?" 
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The  poor  boy  looked  as  distressed  as  if  he  had  been  detected  in 
some  fatal  discourtesy. 

**  I — ^why — ^the  fact  is,  Miss  Dill,  I  never  tried  it,"  he  stammered. 
"  But  you  can  now,"  Ethelwyn  repUed  with  an  audacity  that  took 
my  breath  away. 

The  young  fellow  looked  about  desperately.  He  longed  to  stay 
with  his  divinity,  but  his  face  was  moist  with  perspiration  and  growing 
redder  every  second.  He  was  torn  between  his  longings  and  his  fears. 
He  would  willingly  sizzle  upon  the  sands  of  Sahara  with  her,  but  he 
showed  the  heat  so  horribly,  and  if,  by  yielding  to  his  desire,  he  became 
an  awful  Scarlet  Spectacle,  could  he  hope  that  she  would  ever  look  upon 
him  again?  He  ventured  a  timid  protest,  his  agony  making  ravages 
in  his  smiles. 

"I — I'd  like  to  first  rate,  Miss  Dill,  but  don't  you  think  ifs  a 
little  bit  warm  here  ?    If  we  went  over  under  those  cedars,  now " 

Ethelwyn's  voice  had  suddenly  grown  faint.  She  looked  up  at  him 
pathetically. 

**  I — I  feel  so  queer,"  she  murmured.  "  I  think  it  must  be  a  head- 
ache.   Oh  Mr.  Smith,  you  haven't  any  bromo-seltzer,  have  you?" 

Mr.  Smith's  face  whitened  with  concern.  "  If  you've  got  a  headache 
you  certainly  shouldn't  stay  here  in  this  blazing  sun — should  she.  Miss 
Goldwin?  Couldn't  you  just  walk  over  to  those  trees?  I  haven't 
anything, — I'm  awfully  sorry, — 'but  if  I  could  help  you  over  to  the 
shade  there,  I  could  run  up  to  that  farmhouse  and  get  you  some- 
thing." 

*'I — I  don't  believe  I  could,"  Ethelwyn  answered.  "I'll  be  all 
right  in  a  few  minutes.  But  if  you  could  get  me  something!  I've 
heard  that  a  little  salt  codfish  is  good  for  headaches — ^maybe  you  could 
get  that  if  they  haven't  any  bromo-seltzer.  I've  heard  ever  so  many 
people  speak  of  codfish." 

^'I'll  try,"  he  answered  earnestly.  "Do  keep  up  your  courage. 
Miss  Dill,  I'll  be  right  back— I  will  indeed !" 

He  rushed  off,  ruthlessly  crushing  violets  at  every  stride.  When 
he  had  vanished  around  a  curve  in  the  road,  Ethelwyn  looked  at  me. 
Her  face  was  really  white. 

"  Now  we've  got  to  go,"  she  said ;  "  there's  nothing  else  for  it — 
fisherman  or  no  fisherman.  Walk  right  close  behind  me,  Cousin  Persis, 
and  be  sure  and  spread  out  your  skirts." 

I  walked  and  I  spread.  It  was  not  easy  hurrying  in  this  fashion, 
but  we  did  it;  as  soon  as  we  were  beyond  the  fisherman's  angle  of 
accurate  vision  (he  had  not  lifted  his  eyes  from  his  book  all  the  time) 
we  stopped  and  Ethelwyn  pulled  on  her  shoes  and  stockings.  Then 
she  looked  at  me,  her  face  a  mixture  of  emotions. 

"Couain  Persis,"  she  said  solemnly,  "at  my  very  last  Sunday  in 
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the  Bible-class  at  home  we  discussed  whether  a  lie  was  ever  justifiable. 
I  took  the  negative  1" 

There  was  nothing  to  reply  to  that;  it  is  a  fashion  life  has  of 
toppling  over  our  ideals.  Ethelwyn  sighed  and  looked  troubled.  In  a 
moment^  however,  her  hopeful  spirit  reasserted  itself. 

"  Anyway/^  she  said,  "  I  did  have  a  headache.  The  sun  and — ^and 
— ^the  excitement  gave  it  to  me;  and  I  couldnH  go,  could  I?  And  I'll 
eat  some  of  the  codfish — ^if  he  brings  any — if  it  chokes  me.'' 

She  swallowed  her  words  heroically.  Mr.  Smith  appeared,  breath- 
less, with  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  I  should  think  that  he  had  brought 
a  pound  of  codfish.  Ethelwyn  took  her  dose  with  sublime  courage; 
that  is  to  say,  she  ate  half  a  dozen  mouthfuls  and  insisted  upon  Mr. 
Smith's  eating  a  like  number;  the  rest  she  tore  into  strips  and  threw 
into  the  creek.  The  fisherman  had  left  then,  but  she  had  hopes  of  his 
catching  something  farther  down  stream. 

And,  after  all,  Mr.  Smith  didn't  spoil  the  day.  He  was  a  simple, 
straightforward,  lovable  boy,  and  he  entered  into  it  all  amazingly. 
Besides,  he  was  under  the  spell  of  enchantment;  he  too  had  come  into 
fairyland,  and  he  alone  had  foimd  the  princess.  So  they  two  wandered 
and  laughed  and  joked  and  sang,  and  I  kept  my  secret  with  the  violets. 

^^  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  home,"  I  cried,  when,  all  too  soon,  the 
shadows  crept  across  the  meadow. 

Ethelwyn  laughed-  back  over  her  shoulder.  "We're  not  going 
home,"  she  said,  "  we're  just  walking." 

And,  after  all,  when  I  reached  home  I  foimd  it  so  inexpressibly 
dear  and  beautiful  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  something  new  and 
lovely  had  not  happened  there.  It  had  not.  It  was  just  I  that  was  so 
steeped  in  gladness;  and  over  and  over  in  my  heart  rang  a  line  of 
Whittier's,— 

"  God  gave  a  perfect  day." 

May  27. 
At  present  Ethelwyn  is  chiefly  interested  in  birds — chiefly,  I  mean^ 
of  natural  objects.  Her  resolute  pursuit  of  knowledge  has  proved  so 
contagious  that  Mrs.  Bassett  and  I  have  abandoned  all  lesser  pursuits 
and  spend  every  spare  moment  poring  over  the  pages  devoted  to  warb- 
lers, which  we  never  shall  conquer  if  we  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and 
sparrows,  which  are  ten  times  worse.  As  the  result  of  her  enthusiasm 
a  sort  of  ornithological  revival  has  swept  across  the  neighborhood,  and 
our  callers  all  talk  Birds.  No,  not  quite  all — ^there  are  exceptions; 
when,  upon  Ethelwyn's  pathetically  wondering  why  the  wood-warblers 
were  so  named  when  they  can  do  nothing  but  squeak,  Boger  heartlessly 
suggested  that  it  might  be  because  they  would  warble  if  they  could, 
we  all  declared  that  such  a  remark  revealed  an  attitude  of  mind  wholly 
lacking  in  the  reverence  due  the  subject,  and  that,  thereafter,  no 
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inducements  would  make  us  mention  so  much  as  a  crow  in  his  presence 
— ^a  resolve  we  have  since  kept  with  heroic  fortitude. 

However,  as  I  said,  we  have  had  no  lack  of  callers  to  whom  we 
could — ^and  did — hold  forth  upon  the  charmed  theme.  Indeed,  we  have 
even  had  a  Field  Day,  though  that,  like  greatness,  was  thrust  upon  me. 
When  Ethelwyn  cahnly  announced  one  morning  that  "they^^ — I  was 
not  enlightened  as  to  whom  the  *'  they^'  included — ^had  decided  to  have 
a  Field  Day  and  invite  everyone  who  was  interested  in  birds,  the 
audacity  of  the  proceeding  almost  took  my  breath  away. 

"  Ethelwyn  Dill,  how  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  manage  them  ?" 
I  cried.  "  It  will  be  about  as  harmonious  a  gathering  as  Noah  had  in 
tiieart'* 

"I  never  thought  of  that,**  Ethelwyn  replied,  slightly  daunted. 
*'  I'm  afraid  that  some  of  them  donH  precisely  fit.  However,'*  gather- 
ing courage,  ^'  you  know  how  it  is  when  you  are  absorbed  in  some  great 
purpose— differences  are  always  forgotten.  Why,  that  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  things  in  life.  Cousin  Persis.** 

"I  suppose  so,**  I  replied  doubtfully.  "Still,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  I'd  trust  more  to  the  lunch,  Ethelwyn.** 

"  But  we  weren't  going  to  take  any  lunch,**  Ethelwyn  returned,  a 
little  alarmed  by  my  view  of  the  situation.  "It  was  to  be  a  purely 
scientific  excursion.** 

I  thought  hard  for  a  moment.  "  We  might  have  lunch  afterwards 
to  celebrate  our  discoveries,**  I  suggested,  and  that  is  the  way  that  it 
was  finally  decided. 

Of  course,  everybody  came — I  think  there  were  nineteen  of  us 
altogether:  there  was  young  Mr.  Ordway,  who  was  something  of  an 
ornithologist  and  wished  himself  a  hundred  times  more  of  one  that  he 
might  hope  to  prolong  Ethel W3m*s  course;  Dr.  Walnut  (I  believe  I 
have  mentioned  Dr.  Wahiut;  he  has  been  calling  only  two  weeks 
or  so),  who  trailed  along  glowering  darkly  at  the  ornithologist,  and 
labored  under  the  delusion  that  a  yellow-hanmier  was  a  carpenter's 
tool ;  a  young  lady  of  uncertain  age,  who  impressed  it  upon  us  that  she 
had  taken  up  the  study  seriously,  and  talked  of  the  hours  she  put  in 
before  breakfast  until  Mrs.  Bassett  innocently  remarked,  "  Dear  heart, 
it  must  be  real  hard  on  you  to  have  to  work  like  that,**  when  she  grew 
suddenly  red — and  silent;  a  nice  old  lady,  who  came  to  chaperone 
somebody  or  other — or  perhaps  it  was  all  of  us — and  brought  a  bagful 
of  fancywork  on  her  arm,  and  a  dozen  others,  all  of  whom  were  inter- 
ested in  birds — or  Ethelwyn :   generally,  I  believe,  it  was  Ethelwyn. 

Fortonately,  we  had  arranged  to  eat  lunch  upon  our  piazza  on  ova 
return*  Minerva  was  to  set  out  tables  in  our  absence,  so  that  we  were 
not  burdened  with  baskets.  This,  as  I  said,  was  most  fortunate,  for 
when  we  tried  to  keep  one  eye  glued  to  the  glass  in  order  to  distinguish 
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the  number  of  toes  of  some  bird  serenely  journeying  through  the  tree- 
tops,  and  the  other  eye  and  hand  divided  between  the  bird-book,  which 
never  would  open  at  the  right  place,  and  our  note-books,  in  which  our 
frenzied  records  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  bird-tracks,  we  found 
ourselves  ill-disposed  towards  any  unnecessary  impedimenta.  Indeed, 
I  had  no  idea  when  I  looked  at  the  procession  that  any  bird  would  stay 
within  a  mile  of  us.  I  had  much  to  learn.  I  now  thoroughly  believe 
that  birds  are  possessed  of  a  well-developed  sense  of  humor.  Migrants 
that  the  most  patient  searching  had  failed  to  discover  before  that  morn- 
ing fluttered  all  about  us,  and  breakfasted  leisurely  before  our  eyes, 
and  made  daring  flights  over  our  heads,  while  we — ^the  ones  that  had 
come  for  birds,  that  is — dalled  each  other  wildly  to  look  a  dozen  ways 
a  minute,  and  began  frantic  records  that  we  hadn't  time  to  finish,  or 
tried  to  identify  seven  birds  at  once  and  grew  so  distracted  that  we 
actually  stood  and  argued  over  an  English  sparrow!  If  birds  ever 
laugh,  their  sides  must  have  ached  that  day.  And  far  down  the  road, 
ambling  deliberately  after  us,  her  reticule  on  her  arm  and  a  stream 
of  brilliant  colors  pouring  down  her  dress,  came  the  chaperone,  knitting 
a  stripe  of  a  Roman  af ghan ! 

As  the  morning  grew  warmer,  however,  the  enthusiasm  waned  per- 
ceptibly, all  except  Ethelwyn's  and,  presumably,  the  ornithologist's. 
I  say  presumably,  for  we  had  scarcely  seen  them  since  we  started  out; 
they  had  a  way  of  getting  just  ahead  around  a  curve,  and  it  was 
amazing,  the  number  of  curves  in  that  road.  Dr.  Walnut  meanwhile 
sat  about  on  rocks  and  stopped  his  mouth  with  his  cane  and  sulked, 
once  in  a  while  darkly  unstopping  himself  to  point  to  a  "robin,'* 
which  it  never  by  any  chance  was.  Gradually  the  rest  of  the  party 
drifted  in  and  settled  down  in  the  shade.  Nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
talk  much.  Indeed,  the  only  really  serene  member  of  the  party  was  the 
chaperone,  who,  having  found  a  convenient  log  and  examined  it  for 
tics,  turned  up  her  skirt  with  enviable  composure  Aid  proceeded  to 
knit  at  ease. 

To  this  silent  party  returned  Ethelwyn,  radiant. 

"  Why,  how  quiet  everybody  is !"  she  exclaimed  blithely.  "  Are  we 
the  last?  I  didn't  mean  to  go  so  far,  but  we  were  following  a  Ken- 
tucky warbler.    It  has  the  loveliest  song !" 

The  responses  to  this  outburst  were  so  moderately  enthusiastic  as 
to  impress  even  Ethelwyn.  She  glanced  at  me  imploringly,  but  I 
refused  to  be  melted.  I  informed  her  mutely  that  I  had  told  her  so. 
It  was  Mrs.  Bassett  who  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  I  never  was  no  great,"  she  said,  looking  cheerfully  about  at  the 
silent  groups,  "  to  go  by  clock  time,  I'd  a  heap  rather  mind  my  f edin's. 
I  dimno  how  you  folks  are,  but  I'm  hungry.  S'posin'  we  go  back  an' 
get  some  limch?" 
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It  was  a  stroke  of  genius — ^the  one  appeal  that  could  have  harmon- 
ized the  discontented  factions.  With  a  single  impulse  we  rose  and 
started  homeward,  our  spirits  restored  by  the  magic  word.  It  was 
exactly  half -past  ten. 

Since  then  I\e  noticed  we  have  not  discussed  birds  quite  so  exclu- 
sively. Only  Mrs.  Bassett^  who  has  a  genius  for  enthusiasm,  has 
pursued  the  subject  with  xmdiminished  delight.  She  has  fastened  up 
a  whole  row  of  gourds  on  her  piazza  for  the  wrens,  who  accepted  them 
immediately  and  sing  regularly  every  three  seconds  through  the  whole 
day.  Prom  below  she  watches  their  housekeeping  with  the  keenest 
interest.  She  is  like  a  wren  herself  with  her  quick  motions  and  her 
bright  glances  and  unfailing  cheer — ^perhaps  that  is  why  they  come  to 
her  so  quickly. 

But  it  seems  there  are  tragedies  even  among  wrens.  Yesterday 
afternoon  we  found  her  standing  under  one  of  the  gourds,  her  small 
face  dark  with  indignation. 

"Dearie,'*  she  said  to  Ethelwyn,  "would  you  mind  climbing  up 
and  looking  in  there — ^the  end  one,  I  mean?  I  ain't  quite  so  spry  as 
I  used  to  be,  else  I'd  do  it  myself." 

Ethelwyn  obeyed,  wondering.  As  her  head  rose  opposite  the  en- 
trance of  the  nest  a  bird  flew  out;  it  looked  unusually  large  and 
clumsy ;   Ethelwyn  stared  at  it  a  moment  before  she  realized. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Bassett,"  she  cried,  "  if  s  an  English  sparrow — in  your 
wren's  house !" 

"They  drove  the  wrens  out,"  Mrs.  Bassett  replied  grimly.  "I 
heard  a  great  racket  here  four  or  five  days  ago,  but  I  couldn't  find  what 
'twas  about.  There  was  so  many  wrens  here  that  I  didn't  mistrust 
till  just  now,  when  I  saw  that  sparrow-critter  fiy  in.  Is  there  any  eggs, 
dearie?" 

Ethelwyn  peered  into  the  nest.    "  Three,"  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Bassett  nodded;  her  appearance  was  that  of  one  who  has 
unearthed  some  monstrous  viUany. 

"  Hand  'em  down,"  she  ordered.  "  Do  it  careful — I  don't  want  they 
diould  be  broken.    I've  got  water  already  boiling,"  she  added. 

We  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment,  but  evidently  it  was  not  the 
time  for  explanations.  She  received  silently  the  speckled  eggs  that 
Ethelwyn  handed  down  to  her. 

"Tou  jest  stay  if  'tain't  keepin'  you  from  anything,"  she  said. 
"  111  be  back  in  five  minutes." 

Of  course,  we  staid;  we  wouldn't  have  gone  for  worlds  till  the 
mystery  wBa  solved.  In  a  little  over  five  minutes  Mrs.  Bassett  returned. 
Her  dark  mood  had  vanished  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  laughter ;  she 
still  held  the  eggs  in  her  hand. 

"I'll  trouble  you  to  put  'em  back  if  you  don't  mind,"  she  said, 

Vol.  LXX.~2 
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giving  them  to  Ethelwyn.    Ethelwyn  took  them  and  started  so  that  she 
almost  dropped  them. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Bassett,"  she  exclaimed,  "  the/re  hot  I" 

Mrs.  Bassett  nodded.  "  Boiled,"  she  said  briefly.  "  I  thought  if 
that  sparrow  wanted  to  set,"  she  added,  after  enjoying  the  sensation 
she  had  created,  "  she  might  jest  as  well  have  her  fill  of  settin^  while 
she  was  about  it." 

It  was  several  days  before  we  saw  Mrs.  Bassett  again.  When  we 
did  we  eagerly  inquired  about  the  sparrow.    She  looked  apologetic. 

"Well,  there,"  she  acknowledged,  "I  guess  'twas  a  lesson  for  me. 
I  thought  I  was  smart,  but  IVe  learned  that  an  English  sparrow  is 
smarter.  What  do  you  s'pose  they  did?  Went  and  built  right  over 
those  boiled  eggs!  They  did  so — ^built  another  nest  right  on  top  of  the 
first  one.  I  had  father  pull  the  whole  thing  out  then.  I  told  him  if 
they  did  that,  I  didn't  know  but  the/d  be  capable  of  hatchin'  out  boiled 
eggs — anyway,  I  wasn't  goin'  to  risk  it.  I've  learned  my  lesson. 
There's  one  thing  I  ain't  never  goin'  to  give  any  quarter  to,  an'  that's 
an  English  sparrow." 

"  And  the  next  blizzard "    I  suggested  wickedly. 

But  she  was  too  quick  for  me.  "  They  wam't  sparrows  then,"  she 
retorted,  "they  was  jest — birds T 

June  2. 

We  have  had  an  epidemic  of  visitors  lately,  and  visitors  in  Arden 
are  against  the  laws  of  nature.  Either  people  belong  here,  in  which 
case  they  know  it  and  we  know  it  the  moment  they  look  at  those  western 
hills,  and  we  give  them  the  clue  to  every  secret  way,  or — they  donH. 
And  if  you  don't,  a  thousand-years'  residence  would  not  be  long  enough 
to  confer  the  right  of  citizenship.  Dr.  Walnut  has  been  the  worst. 
Since  that  bird  expedition  he  has  haimted  us  like  an  uneasy  ghost. 
Once  he  came  to  pick  a  daisy — ^it  was  so  long,  he  declared,  until  we 
(we!)  taught  him,  since  he  had  gotten  close  to  nature.  Ethelwyn 
took  him  over  on  the  hilltop,  where  a  million  daisies,  twisting  their 
tiny  necks  to  follow  the  sun,  face  the  east  in  the  morning  and  the 
west  at  dusk.    He  stared  in  bewilderment. 

"  Which  daisy  shall  I  pick?"  he  gasped. 

"  That,"  said  Ethelwyn  gravely,  "  is  the  important  question." 

It  isn't  so  bad  in  the  daytime — ^I  can  find  things  to  do  then — 
pressing  tasks  when  a  moment's  delay  would  be  fatal.  But  when  he 
comes  out  in  the  evening,  and  plumps  down  into  one  of  our  beautiful 
twilight  hours  when  we  are  sitting  silent  with  the  shadows  and  sweet, 
sleepy  night-soimds,  perfectly,  blissfully  happy — ^then  I  find  it  hard 
to  forgive  him — or  Ethelwyn.  He  appeared  the  other  night  when  we 
had  been  off  all  day  gypsying  and  came  in  sunburned  and  wind-blown 
and  ready  to  drop.    We  had  curled  up  in  the  hammock  and  were  watch- 
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ing  the  dusk  blot  out  our  world,  and  the  white  stars  prick  through  over- 
head and  deepen  to  gold,  and  the  soft  stir  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  at  the 
gate,  and  we  were  full  of  unspeakable  content.  Then,  as  I  said, 
Dr.  Walnut  came.  I  tried  to  slip  away,  but  Ethelwyn  grasped  my  skirt 
and  held  me  fast.  So  I  sat  there  grim  and  silent.  There  should  be  no 
hypocrisy  about  me,  at  least.  Dr.  Walnut  should  not  think  that  I 
approved  of  him.  Gradually,  finding  that  I  was  utterly  forgotten,  I 
was  drifting  to  the  edge  of  content  again,  when  something  heavy  fell 
upon  my  shoulder.  It  proved  to  be  Ethelwyn's  head — ^tired  out  by  the 
day,  she  had  actually  fallen  asleep  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  So  I 
let  her  sleep,  and  I  sat  up  and  talked  with  the  man  till  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  Ethelwyn  was  really  expecting  too  much  of  friend- 
ship. Wasn^t  I  sleepy  as  well  as  she,  and  had  I  ever  lured  any  man- 
destroyer  of  our  peace  within  our  gates?  So  then  I  poked  Ethelwyn 
awake  and  took  a  nap  myself.  For  two  whole  hours  we  sat  there 
alternately  pillowing  and  prodding  each  other.  Through  my  dozes 
floated  a  consciousness  that  the  conversation  was  of  a  fluctuating 
nature,  flaming  brilUantly  during  Ethelwyn's  periods  on  duty,  and 
waning  during  mine,  but  the  man  never  guessed.  At  ten  o'clock  he 
rose  to  take  a  reluctant  departure. 

**I*m  afraid  we  haven't  been  very  entertaining,^'  Ethelwyn  said 
politely.  "  We're  not  always  so  stupid,  but  we'd  been  oflE  all  day,  and 
that  always  has  a  bad  effect  upon  our  wits.  It  makes  the  conversation 
I'ather  spotty — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Dr.  Walnut  had  noticed  nothing  peculiar  about  the  conversation. 
Miss  Ethelwyn — ^and  her  cousin (  I) — ^were  always  so  entertaining. 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  Ethelwyn  returned.  "  Of  course,  I  know 
that  I  was,  but  Cousin  Persis  hasn't  generally  that  reputation.  It 
must  be  that  you  are  congenial  souls." 

The  astoimding  ingratitude  of  this  calm  statement  so  took  my 
breath  away  that  I  could  find  no  words  adequate  to  the  situation.  I 
thought,  however,  of  several  things  that  I  would  say  to  Ethelwyn  as 
soon  as  we  were  alone;  but  when  Dr.  Walnut  had  finally  torn  himself 
away  we  were  both  so  sleepy  that  I  decided  to  wait  until  I  could  be  more 
effective — ^in  the  morning,  for  instance.  But  this  proved  to  be  a  matter 
in  which  fate  itself  was  concerned ;  the  very  next  morning  Ethelwyn 
came  to  me  in  a  state  of  splendid  indignation. 

"  Oh,  that  Dr.  Walnut !"  she  stormed. 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  I  thought  that  you  thought  he  was 
*nice,'  Ethelwyn?    And  certainly  last  evening ^^ 

She  ignored  last  evening. 

"  So  I  did  I"  she  rejoined  in  an  injured  voice,  *'  not  very  nice,  you 
know, — like  people  that  know  more, — ^but  still  perfectly  gentlemanly 
and  polite.    I  never  imagined, — I'm  a  perfect  goose  to  tell  you,  but  I 
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just  can^t  help  it, — ^you  know  the  little  sorrel  saddle-horse  he  bought 
the  other  dayT 

"Yes/'  I  answered  expectantly. 

Ethelwyn  whirled  about,  eyes  and  cheeks  ablaze.  "  Cousin  Persis, 
he's  gone  and  named  her  Ethelivynr 

"  Ethelwyn— he  hasn't  I" 

Evidently  my  indignation  was  soothing:  Ethelwyn  loosed  the  bar- 
riers of  her  anger  and  the  whole  tide  came  sweeping  down  upon  me. 

"  Yes,  and  that  isn't  all.  He  has  a  setter,  and  he  has  named  her 
Ethelwyn,  and  an  Angora,  and  she's  named  Ethelwyn.  I've  no  doubt 
that  if  he  chances  to  have  any  fancy  pigeons  or — or — ^a  Berkshire  pig 
they  will  all  be  named  Ethelwyn.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  per- 
fectly preposterous  in  your  whole  life?" 

"  I  never  did  hear  of  quite  such  a  wholesale  naming,"  I  returned.  I 
was  very  much  ashamed  of  myself — ^it  seemed  brutally  heartless  with 
those  tearful  blue  eyes  pleading  for  sympathy,  and  yet  the  thought  of 
Ethelwyn's  trotting  and  barking  and  mewing  about  the  smitten  Dr. 
Walnut  was  too  much  for  my  gravity. 

Ethelwyn's  lips  quivered.  "  Yes,  laugh  I"  she  cried — **  do  I  I  didn't 
think  it  of  you.  I  do  think  that  I  am  the  most  imfortunate  girll 
Things  are  always  happening  to  me  that  never  do  to  anybody  else,  and 
T  can't  help  it — I  don't  do  anything  to  make  them!  One  thing  is 
certain — ^when  Dr.  Walnut  comes  here  again  you  will  have  to  see  him, 
for  I  shall  have  a  headache.  If  he  comes  a  thousand  times,  I  shall 
have  a  thousand  headaches.  It  will  be  true  too— the  very  sound  of  the 
man's  name  makes  it  ache  furiously.  Just  think — ^I  heard  it  from 
Minerva  I  Somebody — ^I  think  she  said  a  cousin  of  her  sister's  husband 
— ^works  for  Dr. — ^for  that  man's  mother — ^and  told  her.  Imagine  how 
I  feel  to  have  them  talking  me  over!  I  think  he  deserves  to  be 
Coventried — don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  I  agreed  seriously,  "  but  I  think  one  other  thing  too, 
Ethelwyn.  If  only  you  wouldn't  be  quite  so  nice  to — ^to  people  when 
they  first  come,  it — ^they — ^things,  you  know,  mightn't  be  quite  so  un- 
pleasant as  they  sometimes  are  afterwards." 

It  was  a  lamentable  failure.  I  had  meant  to  say  it  very  kindly  and 
wisely  and  firmly,  but  I  hadn't  counted  upon  the  aggrieved  reproach 
in  Ethelwyn's  eyes. 

"  Why,  I  don't !"  she  cried — "  I  don't  ever!  Only  I  can't  help  being 
interested  in  people,  can  I  ?" 

I  gave  it  up. 

After  all,  both  ludicrous  and  annoying  as  the  incident  is,  it  is  not 
without  a  large  measure  of  comfort,  since  it  closely  foreshadows  an 
exit  Dr.  Walnut.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  Ethelwyn  is  one  to  whom, 
by  some  law  as  inevitable  as  gravitation,  things  are  bound  to  "hap- 
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pen."  I  am  confidently  assured  that  there  could  be  no  break  in  their 
happening  if  she  were  the  sole  suryivor  upon  a  desert  island.  Equally^ 
of  course,  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  covering  the  twenty- 
one  years  of  her  existence,  Cousin  Tom  must  understand  this  and  could 
not  hold  me  responsible  if  any  particular  thing  should  happen.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  I  wish  that  he  were  here.  Boger  is  no  good  at  all : 
he  simply  sits  and  laughs  at  me  in  the  most  irritating  fashion  in  the 
world:  he  says  that  Etiielwyn  is  a  blessing  to  me — that  she  is  shaking 
me  out  of  ruts.  I  can  well  believe  that — ruts  and  Ethelwyn  1  It  isn't 
that  I'm  thinking  of,  or  of  myself  at  all,  but  of  the  responsibility. 
Now  there  are  young  Mr.  Smith — a  nice  boy,  only,  of  course,  his 
name  is  against  him — or  his  lack  of  name — and  the  ornithologist,  who 
is  a  fine  young  fellow  in  every  way,  and  comes  generally  the  evenings 
when  Mr.  Smith  doesn't.  Well,  at  least,  there  is  one  consolation — there 
is  no  longer  any  Dr.  Walnut ! 

June  7. 

I  wish  that  I  could  share  Ethelwyn  with  all  the  poor  creatures  who 
have  never  learned  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  nature  in  the  world, 
and  so  suffer  day  after  day  the  miserable  agonies  of  ennui !  She  came 
into  my  room  to-night  with  a  bit  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

"Ifs  something  I've  puzzled  and  puzzled  over,"  she  said.  "It 
seems  perfectly  clear,  and  yet  I  can't  quite  make  it  out.  I  suppose  if  s 
me — I  never  did  understand  poetry  very  well — ^but  it  seems  as  if  I  ought 
to  this.  Of  course  you'll  see  through  it  as  easily  as  if  it  were  window 
glass." 

Beguiled  by  such  delicate  flattery,  I  attacked  the  verses  with  a  high 
heart;  there  were  four  of  them,  and  they  looked  very  simple. 

**  I  passed  through  a  garden  and  plucked  a  rose 
With  crimson  petals  lapped  fold  on  fold; 
I  watched  them  open  hour  by  hour, 
Till  I  saw  at  last  the  heart  of  gold. 

"  The  sky  was  gray  and  the  rain  sobbed  loud, 
My  life  was  full  of  bliss  untold; 
I  walked  in  a  mist  of  fragrance  rare 
That  was  woven  for  me  from  that  heart  of  gold. 


•< 


But  the  sweet  life  lied  from  the  crimson  rose, 
The  warm,  soft  petals  fell  fast — fell  soon, 

And  only  a  haunting  perfume  told 

Of  the  beautiful  Life  I  had  plucked  in  Jime. 


"  I  said,  '  I  will  pluck  another  rose. 

The  flowers  were  fair — ^birds  sung  in  tune. 
I  passed  through  the  garden — no  rose  could  I  find, 
And  a  voice  cried,  "  Fool,  'tis  not  always  June.' " 
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Ethelwyn  watched  me  with  curious  interest. 

"Wellr^'  she  interrogated  when  my  silence  had  outlasted  her 
patience. 

It  was  humiliating^  but  I  had  to  confess. 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,  Ethelwyn,  unless  it  means  lost  love;  ifs 
safe  enough  to  guess  that.  It's  what  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
the  mysterious  ones  do  mean.  What  in  the  world  made  you  copy  the 
thin/z:,  an3rway?" 

But  Ethelwyn  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said  positively,  "it 
doesn't  mean  lost  love." 

I  stared  at  her  in  astonishment.  "If  you  know  so  well,  why  do 
you  come  to  me?  And  how  do  you  know?  Unless" — ^the  natural  solu- 
tion dawning  upon  me — ^^  if  s  something  Dr.  Walnut  gave  you.  Really, 
it's  better  than  I  should  have  expected  of  him,  even  if  it  isn't  as  clear 
as  the  multiplication-table." 

"  Thank  you,"  Ethelwyn  observed  with  a  noticeable  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm. "  I'm  glad  you  think  it  better  than  Dr.  Walnut  could  have  done. 
I  should  be  sorry  if  you  didn't.  And  I  spoke  positively  because — well, 
you  see,  I  wrote  it  myself,  and  I  might  be  supposed  to  know  what  I 
iiirCi  mean,  mightn't  I,  even  if  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  what  I  did  ?" 

I  stared  at  the  child  in  consternation. 

"  You,  Ethelwyn " 

"  That's  what  I  said,"  that  young  lady  returned  briskly.  "  But  you 
needn't  look  that  way  over  it.  Cousin  Persis — it  was  merely  a  scientific 
experiment." 

"I — I  don't  beUeve  I  imderstand,  Ethelwyn,"  I  acknowledged 
meekly. 

"I  think  very  likely  you  don't — I  was  quite  sure  of  it  when  you 
said  *  lost  love.'  As  if  I'd  ever  write  about  lost  love  I  Why,  you  see 
it  was  this  way :  I  picked  up  a  magazine  the  other  day  and  there  were 
some  verses  in  it  that  sounded  ever  so  pretty, — ^all  about  spring  and 
shadows  and  sorrow,  you  know, — some  of  the  lines  were  just  lovely.  I 
thought  I'd  leam  it  sometime  when  I  didn't  have  anything  else  to  do; 
so  I  read  it  over  again,  and  then  I  found  I  hadn't  the  least  idea  what 
it  was  all  about,  and  the  more  I  read  it  the  more  tangled  up  I  got. 
Then  I  grew  provoked  at  myself  for  being  so  stupid,  and  I  took  the  old 
thing  up  to  my  room  and  worked  over  it  ten  minutes  in  the  morning 
and  ten  minutes  at  night,  the  way  you  do  over  French  or  anything 
when  you  want  to  improve  yourself.  But  it  just  grew  foggier  and 
foggier,  till  finally  I  got  really  mad.  I  knew  anybody  could  write  a 
thing  like  that,  and  that  was  why  I  did  it — ^to  prove  it,  you  see.  Some 
of  the  lines  aren't  quite  so  smooth  as  the  others,  but  it's  pretty  good, 
I  think  I  And  I  proved  what  I  set  out  to — ^that  you  can  write  poetry 
without  in  the  least  knowing  what  it's  all  about." 
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"  Ye-es/*  I  returned  doubtfully.  Naturally,  one  hesitates  to  accept 
such  a  startling  theory  of  criticism  without  a  little  consideration. 

"  Only/'  Ethelwyn  added  thoughtfully,  "  it  had  one  result  that  I 
hadn't  in  the  least  foreseen.^' 

"And  that  r 

"  Why,  that  I'm  perfectly  wild  to  know  what  I  meant  myself.^' 

June  20. 

I  brought  home  my  last  armful  of  daisies  to-night.  Eight  times 
I've  filled  the  old  glass  pitcher  with  them,  by  which  I  know  that  I've 
counted  a  month  of  summer  days.  These  last,  though  I  hunted  far 
for  the  youngest  ones,  have  grown  old  and  weary ;  they  no  longer  have 
strength  to  climb  above  the  hurrying  grasses.  The  days  are  growing 
quieter  too;  there  are  bird-songs  still,  but  no  more  of  the  sweet,  irre- 
pressible tumult  with  which  meadow  and  woods  have  been  ringing  for 
two  months  past;  the  hour  of  magic  madness  is  gone;  the  world  by 
contrast  seems  strangely  tame  and  middle-aged. 

Our  life  has  followed  the  course  of  nature  and  sobered  down  con- 
siderably of  late.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  heat,  which  has  a  sub- 
duing effect  upon  even  the  finest  enthusiasms;  partly  it  is — circum- 
stances! The  ornithologist  has  suddenly  stopped  coming.  I  made 
some  remark  about  it  to  Ethelwyn,  and  she  turned  rosy  and  went  to  her 
cloeet  to  look  for — ^a  cup,  I  believe  she  said.  I  refrained  from  remind- 
ing her  that  cups'  are  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  china  closet 
in  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Smith  has  not  stopped  calling, — at  least,  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  has, — ^but  he  has  been  simimoned  North  by  the  death  of 
a  brother;  of  course,  we  still  have  not  infrequent  visitors,  but  nothing 
for  "  stiddy  wear,"  as  Mrs.  Bassett  says.  We  have  not  even  Eoger  to 
enliven  us,  as  he  is  oflE  on  one  of  the  trips. 

For  some  days  past  Ethelwyn  has  been  a  trifle  restless;  she  is  not 
used  to  having  so  much  time  idle  on  her  hands.  I  could  see  that  it  was 
the  divine  discontent  that  always  accompanies  the  evolution  of  some 
new  plan,  and  I  waited  the  hour  of  revelation.  It  came  in  due  season. 
We  were  out  on  the  piazza  after  dinner,  and  the  dusk  had  been  creeping 
closer  and  closer  till  it  drifted  like  a  shadowy  veil  between  us.  Ethel- 
wyn was  sitting  on  the  top  step,  her  chin  propped  on  one  hand  while 
with  the  other  she  absently  pulled  dry  twigs  from  the  honeysuckle 
beside  her. 

"  Somehow  it  makes  me  think  of  my  babies,  to-night,"  she  remarked 
dreamily. 

I  was  startled  into  sitting  up. 

"Your — ^I  beg  your  pardon,  Ethelwyn — I  think  I  didn't  under- 
stand." 
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"  My  babies,"  she  repeated,  raising  her  voice,  "  the  ones  I  am  going 
to  adopt,  you  know.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  keep  an 
orphan  asylum  sometime  ?  Only,  I  suppose,  it  will  take  money  to  run 
it — and  there's  Daddy — I'm  afraid  he  woxddn't  exactly  approve.  Of 
course,  I  couldn't  spoil  things  for  Daddy.  But  think  how  lovely  it 
would  be  to  have  nice,  dirty,  noisy  little  boys — ^I  think  I'd  prefer  boys 
— clattering  up  and  down  stairs  and  digging  in  the  garden  and  dump- 
ing their  treasures  all  over  the  house.  Oh  Cousin  Persis,  wouldn't 
it  be  dearf* 

It  came  to  me  with  sudden,  heavy  reproach.  Down  in  the  hot  town 
was  the  great  red  brick  building,  and  the  bare,  hard-trodden,  brick- 
walled  yard,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  restless  little  creatures  shut 
within  it.  And  up  here  the  wide,  sweet  fields,  and  cool,  whispering 
gladness  of  the  woods,  and  a  tiny,  laughing  brown  stream  that  sang  in 
the  night. 

"  Ethelwyn,"  I  cried,  "  we  will  do  it !" 

"  Do  what  ?"  she  returned.  "  Why,  Cousin  Persis,  you're  all  excited. 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Just  what  you  said — I  don't  see  why  I  never  thought  of  it  in  all 
these  years !  There's  the  whole  orphan  asylum,  Ethelwyn,  and  I  know 
the  superintendent.  We  will  go  down  to-morrow  and  pick  out  our 
babies — one  for  you  and  one  for  me — to  keep  through  all  the  hot  time. 
After  that — well,  after  that  will  be  time  enough  to  decide." 

Ethelwyn  flashed  about  on  me.  I  couldn't  see,  but  I  knew  that  her 
eyes  were  like  stars,  for  even  her  voice  was  shining. 

"  You'll  go  and  pick  out  the  very  prettiest  little  girl  of  them  all — 
one  that  has  golden  hair  and  a  cherubic  mouth  I"  she  taunted  me.  "  I 
know  you.    I've  seen  you  look  at  babies — ^pretty  babies !" 

"  At  least  I  won't  make  eyes  at  the  most  impressionable  little  boy, 
as  you  will.  I'm  almost  afraid,  after  all,  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
warn  the  superintendent,  Ethelwyn." 

"  Wait  and  see,"  she  laughed  back.  '^  He  sha'n't  be  impressionable 
— I  hate  impressionable  boys.  He  shall  be  bullet-headed  and — and 
tough.  The  kind  that  would  pull  the  cat's  tail,  if  we  had  a  cat,  and 
throw  stones  at  birds  and  dig  wells  in  your  flower-gardens.  And  I 
shall  train  him  with  such  exemplary  wisdom  and  firmness  that  all  the 
world  will  wonder." 

She  sat  up,  hugging  her  knees  with  delight ;  and  then  we  fell  to 
planning.  We  were  going  to  be  very  discreet.  We  would  take  them 
only  for  two  weeks  at  first,  and  would  ask  the  superintendent's  advice, 
and  get  directions  from  her  as  to  clothing  and  diet.  The  one  point  upon 
which  we  were  adamant  was  that  they  must  be  little  children,  the  kind 
that  you  could  cuddle  up  in  your  arms  and  sing  to  in  the  hour  between 
twilight  and  dark,  "the  wishing  time  of  night,"  that  was  made  for 
children  as  much  as  spring-tides  were  made  for  robins. 
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After  we  went  upstairs  I  thought  Ethelwyn  called  me^  and  I  opened 
the  door  between  our  rooms.  She  was  standing  at  her  window  looking 
down  into  the  garden  all  brimmed  with  moonlight^  and  she  was  sing- 
ing an  old  lullaby.  I  closed  the  door  softly — she  did  not  move  or 
hear  me. 

June  25. 

We  have  our  babies.  We  have  been  in  each  other's  rooms  a  dozen 
times  to  look  at  them — the  boy  lying  with  the  careless,  unconscious 
grace  of  a  young  animal,  his  witching  smile  curving  his  lips  even  in 
sleep;  the  girl  with  her  baby  brows  drawn  sharply  together,  and  her 
tiny  hand  clenched  against  the  world. 

It  didn't  happen  just  the  way  we  expected.  We  went  down  at  bed- 
time to  choose,  since  it  was,  somehow,  bed-time  babies  that  we  were 
hungriest  for.  The  great  red  brick  Asylum  opened  its  mouth  and 
swallowed  us  up  without  winking — glad  things  and  sad  things  are  all 
alike  to  it.  We  followed  the  superintendent  up  to  the  babies'  nursery, 
where  all  the  children  under  five  sleep  together.  The  room  was  full  of 
small  white  bipeds  that,  in  their  little  leg-nightgowns,  looked  exactly 
like  funny  plucked  birds.  Some  of  them  were  sitting  in  the  tiny  chairs 
at  the  foot  of  the  cots,  some  were  in  the  hands  of  older  girls — being 
plucked  I  Suddenly,  at  a  signal,  they  all  came  to  the  nurse  and  stood 
about  her  in  a  still,  white  circle,  their  little  hands  folded  and  their 
eyes  closed.  So  they  recited  their  "  Now  I  lay  me"  and  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm.  Then,  without  a  sound,  they  were  all  swarming  about 
us,  thrusting  warm,  eager  fingers  into  ours,  and  lifting  confident  faces 
for  kisses. 

Ethelwyn  got  down  on  the  fioor  and  opened  her  arms  wide  and 
tried  to  gather  them  all  in. 

'^Oh,  how  can  children  grow  up  without  a  mother  to  kiss  them 
good-night?"  she  sobbed. 

The  children  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  One  wee  boy  put  out  a 
finger  and  touched  her  cheek. 

"  Lady's  kying,"  he  said  in  an  awe-struck  tone. 

"  Thaf  s  only  a  wet  smile,"  answered  Ethelwyn,  kissing  the  curious 
finger-tips,  and  then  she  laughed  to  prove  it. 

In  a  moment  the  tiny,  crowding  white  ghosts  melted  away.  They 
mounted  the  chairs  and  climbed  over  the  foot-boards,  and  so  tumbled 
into  their  cribs.  Before  we  cotdd  get  around  many  of  them  were  asleep. 
One  was  not — ^it  was  the  Boy  with  his  happy  eyes  and  confident  smile. 
He  was  sitting  up  in  his  crib,  waiting,  and  when  I  reached  him  put  up 
his  small  arms  for  another  kiss.  I  could  not  resist  it — children  stick 
to  Ethelwyn  like  burrs  wherever  she  goes,  but  usually  they  are  shy 
with  me. 

*^  I  must  have  this  one,"  I  said. 
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Ethelwyn  gave  me  a  look — ^it  was  a  look  that  said  a  great  many 
things. 

*'  It  isnH  a  pretty  little  golden-haired  girl/^  I  protested  weakly. 

She  turned  to  the  superintendent  with  a  fine  disregard  of  my 
presence. 

"  Will  you  please  to  show  me,^'  she  said,  as  if  she  were  demanding 
to  see  cotton  cloth  for  sheeting,  "the  very  homeliest  and  naughtiest 
little  girl  that  you  have  ?" 

The  superintendent  looked  half  puzzled,  half  amused,  but  she  spoke 
with  quick  tenderness. 

"  These  are  babies — ^babies  can't  be  *  naughtiest.' " 

"  If  they  can't  be  naughty,  then  as  naughty  as  they  can,"  laughed 
Ethelwyn. 

The  superintendent's  face  had  changed  and  she  stood  thoughtfxd 
for  a  moment. 

"  There  is  one,"  she  replied.  "  She  has  been  here  six  months  and 
we  cannot  yet  make  her  play  with  or  even  speak  to  other  children.  I 
think  that  she  is  homesick,  although  she  can't  put  it  into  words.  She 
is  only  four." 

"  Show  her  to  me,"  Ethelwyn  said  with  a  quick  breath.  And  when 
the  superintendent  led  the  way  to  the  crib  where  Eosella  lay,  her  moist 
baby  lips  just  apart,  her  brows,  even  in  sleep,  drawn  together  as  if  in 
pain,  Ethelwyn  put  out  her  hands  impulsively.  Then  she  drew  them 
back  and  said  simply, — 

"  We  will  come  for  them  in  the  morning." 

So  in  the  morning  we  went  and  came  home  with  our  babies  and  a 
bundle  of  clothes  apiece.  The  Boy  tucked  his  hand  confidently  in 
mine  and  smiled  comradeship  at  every  leaf  and  flower,  but  Rosella 
walked  stolidly,  clutching  Ethelwyn's  dress,  and  as  silent  as  the  sphinx. 
Ethelwyn  turned  anxious  eyes  to  me. 

"  Suppose  she  should  be  homesick  with  us  ?"  she  whispered. 

**  She  couldn't,"  I  returned  securely,  for  I  was  under  the  spell  of 
the  Boy.  But  Ethelwyn  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes  were  shadowed 
with  doubt. 

Fortunately,  the  dinner-bell  rang  as  we  entered  the  house,  and  we 
escorted  our  newly-acquired  family  directly  to  the  dining-room,  where, 
by  dint  of  piling  small  libraries  in  their  chairs  we  made  them  visible 
above  the  table-edge.  Our  doubts  vanished  then.  If  Rosella  was  home- 
sick, it  certainly  had  not  affected  her  appetite;  she  ate  on  and  on, 
grinding  away  with  mechanical  perseverance,  her  eyes  roUing  gravely 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  but  not  a  word  breaking  her  silence. 
Indeed,  she  couldn't  talk — she  was  too  busy.  But  we  ceased  to  worry. 
The  thrill  of  assured  success  was  ours. 

In  the  afternoon  we  turned  the  children  loose,  while  we,  upon  the 
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piazza  where  we  coiild  keep  a  watchf id  eye  upon  their  progress,  inves- 
tigated the  bundles  committed  to  our  charge. 

Ethelwyn  scornfully  held  up  a  much-beruflfled  white  dress ! 

"  Look  at  that/'  she  cried,  ''  for  the  Forest  of  Arden !  She  shall 
not  touch  it !  She  shall  live  in  pinafores  and  revel  in  dirt  and  have 
her  face  washed  but  once  a  day — and  that  only  as  a  concession  to 
custom/' 

She  tossed  the  little,  cheap,  flimsy  thing  aside,  and  then  drew  it 
back  and  folded  it  gently. 

"  I  suppose  her  mother  worked  so  hard  for  it,"  she  apologized, 
flushing  at  my  smile.  "The  superintendent  said  her  mother  was 
Uving,  didn't  she?" 

Hers  and  the  Boy's  too." 

Ethelwyn  looked  down  at  the  two  children  absorbed  in  the  ecstasy 
of  mud-pies  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 

"  Oh,  what  a  hard  world  it  can  be !"  she  cried. 

July  9. 

Our  babies  grow  more  delightfully  satisfactory  every  hour.  Rosella's 
shyness  has  worn  off  completely  and  she  chatters  and  sings  the  whole 
day  long.  Yesterday  it  rained  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  three  blessed 
hours  that  child  played  on  the  piazza,  singing  over  and  over  her  one 
little  improvised  chant  of  two  notes  with  a  slur  in  the  middle — "  It's 
way-ning — ^it's  way-ning." 

It  grew  to  be  maddeningly  monotonous,  but  haven't  we  heard  a 
robin  sing  his  song  as  insistently  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch  ? 

This  has  been  the  first  wet  day ;  for  all  the  past  two  weeks  they've 
been  tramping  from  dawn  till  dark.  Such  perfectly  insatiable  appe- 
tites we  never  imagined — I'm  sure  /  never  had  anything  like  them 
when  I  was  a  child.  Not  only  do  they  have  three  full  meals  and  an 
in-between  one,  but  before  the  second  day  was  passed  they  had  found 
the  way  to  the  kitchen  and  to  Minerva's  favor.  One  morning  she  sup- 
plied them  each  with  an  enchanting  cooky  in  the  form  of  a  rooster. 
After  that  she  was  besieged  hourly  for  ^^akes;"  and  after  a  whole 
day  of  repeated  favors  Rosella,  dizzied  by  success,  had  an  inspiration. 
She  presented  herself  at  the  kitchen  door  yet  again,  and  lifted  her  grave 
face  with  its  pathetically  drooping  mouth. 

"Lord  love  you,  honey,  yo'  isn't  come  back  for  anudder?"  cried 
Hinerva  in  genuine  amazement. 

Sosella  answered  something.  Her  voice,  except  when  she  is  singing, 
is  very  low.    Minerva  leaned  down  to  her. 

"  What  is  it,  honey  ?  Say  it  ag'in.  Yo'  ain'  close  nuff  to  dese  ol' 
yeres  o'  mine." 

Bosella's  serious  eyes  widened  and  she  raised  her  voice. 

**Want  two  takes,"  she  repeated  firmly* 
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And  all  this  is  besides  the  blackberries^  of  which^  judging  from  the 
condition  of  their  faces  and  clothes^  they  must  consume  bushels  daily. 
Apparently,  strawberries  have  been  the  fruit  which  has  most  impressed 
their  imaginations  hitherto,  for  they  persist  in  calling  them  "black 
'trawberries/^  But  as  long  as  they  are  growing  rosier  and  fatter  and 
merrier  every  day,  what  do  we  care?  We  carry  out  systematically 
Ethelwyn's  theory  as  to  dirt;  or,  rather,  we  do  wash  their  faces  more 
than  once  a  day,  but  we  desist  until  the  stain  becomes  so  dark  that  we 
have  fears  of  its  being  permanent;  then  we  rush  for  soap.  And  after 
all  our  careful  negligence,  the  blow  we  received  the  other  day  from 
the  Boy  I  We  had  been  playing  with  the  children,  and  finally  dropped 
down  on  the  steps,  breathless  and  dishevelled.  The  Boy  stood  in  front 
of  us  critically.  Presently  he  gave  his  verdict.  Pointing  courteously 
(the  Boy  is  always  courteous — ^he  is  one  of  those  fortunate  beings  who 
are  bom  so  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  forswear  their  charm)  to  Bthel- 
wyn,  whose  hair  was  slightly  more  negligee  than  mine,  "  I  guess,*^  he 
remarked  in  his  sweet  little  sing-song  voice,  "  I  guess  I  like  her  hair 
worser'n  your  hair  !*' 

After  which,  what  could  we  do  but  flee  to  our  rooms  and  act  upon 
the  gentle  reproof  ? 

I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that,  with  all  the  exquisite  joy  of 
it,  we  are  also  learning  the  sorrows  of  bringing  up  a  family;  it  is 
astounding  to  contemplate  the  depth  of  ingratitude  in  those  two  small 
beings.  Haven't  we  bestowed  blandishments,  and  Minerva  cookies, 
enough  upon  those  children  to  win  the  undying  devotion  of  a  whole 
regiment  of  ordinarily  constituted  individuals?  Yet  again  and  again 
we  become  conscious  of  great,  warm  summer  silences  where  the  small, 
shrill  voices  had  been,  and,  glancing  up,  ten  to  one  we  behold  two  pairs 
of  sturdy  legs  vanishing  through  Mrs.  Bassett's  door.  Boy  has  even 
discovered  a  gap  in  the  hedge  of  more  alluring  mystery  than  the  one 
usually  employed  between  the  two  houses,  and  with  marvellous  rapidity 
he  and  Eosella  have  beaten  a  well-defined  path  through  it.  With  a  sweet 
but  wholly  unyielding  determination,  he  guards  this  way  of  delight 
from  the  profanation  of  older  feet.  It  is  for  him  alone,  he  declares 
with  a  smile  which  strips  the  statement  of  all  discourtesy,  and  makes 
one  wonder  by  what  happy  gift  of  the  gods  one  is  favored  with  such 
delicious  confidences.  But  none  of  us  who  gazed  daily  upon  the  magic 
path  ever  dreamed  with  what  new  and  startling  emphasis  its  existence 
might  be  forced  upon  our  consciousness. 

It  was  the  second  Sunday  at  church.  The  hot  summer  distances 
were  too  long  for  little  feet,  so  that  these  Sundays  that  the  children 
have  been  with  us  we  have  taken  them  to  a  tiny  chapel  near  by,  a 
friendly,  simple  little  place,  loved  of  the  sweet  west  winds  and  tender 
shadows.     The  Family  behaved  with  such  decorum  the  first  time — 
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Bosella  promptly  toppling  over  to  a  nap  in  Ethelwyn^s  lap,  and  the 
Boy  sitting  gravely  with  wide,  reverent  eyes — ^that  we  were  puffed  up 
with  pride,  as  if,  somehow,  the  Asylum  training  reflected  honor  upon 
ns.  This  ideal  lasted  through  the  first  morning  and  half  through  the 
second.  By  that  time  Bpsella's  moist,  pink  face  was  buried  in  Ethel- 
wyn*s  dress,  and  the  Boy  was  watching  a  violet  butterfly  that  drifted 
in  the  open  window  with  a  message  from  the  glowing  world  outside. 
But  Boy  was  listening.  The  minister's  voice,  a  trifle  drowsy  from  the 
heat,  or  possibly  influenced  by  the  soporiflc  picture  presented  to  his 
view  by  his  sweltering  audience,  announced  solemnly, — 

"  There  are  paths  that  all  of  us  must  walk  alone  I^' 

Instantly  Boy  was  on  his  feet,  his  eyes  shining  and  his  tongue 
tripping  with  eagerness.    His  shrill  little  voice  overrode  the  minister's. 

"Yes — yes!"  he  cried  ecstatically. 

Merciful  Heaven !  What  dark  depths  of  anguish  will  people  think 
that  baby  has  been  sounding!  Above  all,  will  they  think  that  we  are 
the  ones  who  have  so  deepened  his  experiences  ? 

Naturally  our  Family  prove  a  subject  of  extensive  interest  to  our 
callers.  For  a  while,  imtil  we  drew  up  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  too  enthusiastic  visitors,  they  were  in  serious  danger 
of  having  their  stomachs  ruined  for  life.  It  wasn't  strange :  a  box  of 
candy  was  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  Ethelwyn 
with  them — to  say  nothing  of  their  own  sufficient  charms.  As  for 
Roger,  with  a  keenness  of  penetration  equalled  only  by  their  transac- 
tions with  Minerva,  they  adopted  him  at  sight  without  fear  or  favor, 
and  hail  his  every  approach  with  clamorous  shouts  of  "  Woger"  that 
are  enough  to  shake  the  very  treetops.  No  man  could  by  any  possi- 
bility resist  such  flattery.  He  comes  up  every  night.  If  visitors  follow, 
he  coaxes  the  children  off  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  shrieks  of 
merriment  prove  the  undoing  of  my  manners.  I  resist  as  long  as  I  can, 
but  it  is  only  a  question  of  moments  before  I  flee  too.  As  for  the 
evenings  when  no  caller  darkens  our  horizon,  I  often  think  what  a 
charming  family  group  we  must  make  together.  My  own  position  in 
the  portrait  is  slightly  in  doubt.  I  should  prefer  to  rank  as  maiden 
aunt,  but  as  they  are  not  popular  in  groups,  I  suppose  that  I  must  pose 
as  grandmother.  I  have  conscientious  scruples  in  assuming  the  role, 
but  really  there  seems  no  other  open  to  me.  But  perhaps  if  I  practise 
enou^  I  shall  surprise  everybody  by  making  a  brilliant  success  of  it. 
The  day  has  passed — fortunately  for  me — ^when  grandmothers  have  to 

know  how  to  knit ! 

July  29. 

It  has  been  hot  and  hot  I    Morning  after  morning  has  come  close — 

goltry — ^breathless.    Flowers  droop,  trees  hang  limp;   so  early  as  half- 

past  nine  yesterday  I  saw  a  pair  of  thrashers  in  the  pool  of  shade 
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made  by  some  blackberry-btishes  panting  with  outstretched  wings.  One 
cannot  escape  the  fancy  that  nature  has  run  out  of  new  days  and  is 
serving  us  stale  and  wilted  ones  of  other  years.  One  can  do  nothing  in 
such  weather  except  sit  down  and  entertain  what  philosophy  one  pos- 
sesses and  wish  that  it  were  more,  and  even  the  wish  is  not  enthusiastic. 
I  was  afraid  of  the  effect  upon  Ethelwyn,  and  had  a  guilty  feeling  that 
I  ought  to  take  her  away  somewhere  for  the  next  two  months,  though 
at  the  thought  I  feel  such  thrills  of  terror  go  up  and  down  my  spine  as 
a  turtle  might  experience  if  some  kindly-disposed  person  suggested 
relieving  him  of  his  shell.  But  Ethelwyn^s  cheerfulness  is  proof  against 
even  a  Washington  summer.  Her  remedies  spring  up  new  every  morn- 
ing. The  latest  is  to  slip  on  a  wrapper  of  some  thin  white  stuff  that 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  woven  moonlight,  and  creep  into  the  coolest 
and  darkest  comer  of  the  library  with  a  bowl  of  cracked  ice  at  her  elbow 
and  read  '^  Farthest  North.^^  She  declares  that  under  these  conditions 
she  is  actually  able  to  shiver  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  an  occasional 
clinking  of  the  ice  serving  as  an  encourager  to  the  imagination.  This 
she  calls  reading  realistically,  and  urges  me  to  acquire  the  art.  But  I 
lack  the  confidence.    I  think  that  I  must  be  too  old. 

In  all  the  heat,  the  only  creatures  untouched  in  our  small  world, 
or  the  slightly  larger  one  visible  from  our  piazza,  are  the  Family.  They 
play  with  undiminished  ardor,  following  the  shade  about  the  yard 
as  faithfully  as  sunflowers  follow  the  sun,  the  only  appreciable  effect 
that  the  weather  seems  to  have  upon  them  being  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  "  takes.''  This  is  hard  upon  Minerva,  but  she  is  under  the 
spell  too,  and  submits  with  a  patience  nothing  short  of  angelic. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  people  can't  carry  their  originality  along 
with  them  when  they  grow  up !  Probably  the  Boy  will  be  an  utterly 
uninteresting  man  who  will  read  the  newspapers  and  grunt  at  his  wife, 
and  Rosella  talk  about  nothing  but  bonnets  and  babies.  Of  course,  I 
don't  believe  this  in  the  least,  in  this  case.  I  only  say  it  to  make 
Ethelwyn  contradict  me.  Meantime  they  are  not  grown  up,  and  monot- 
ony is  a  word  not  in  their  vocabulary. 

Yesterday  the  whole  Family,  the  Boy,  Rosella,  Tomato,  and  Euge- 
nia, all  burst  in  upon  us  at  once.  Tomato,  I  should  explain,  is  a  small 
tiger-kitten  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear.  Rosella  found  her  out  in 
the  road  one  day,  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  at  sight,  and  came 
in  with  her  victim  (christened  Tomato  upon  the  spot  in  loving  memory 
of  a  favorite  article  of  diet)  clutched  tightly  about  the  middle,  since 
which  time  the  two  have  been  inseparable,  a  band  about  Tomato's  small 
body  where  the  fur  is  noticeably  worn  testifying  eloquently  to  the  con- 
stancy of  her  mistress's  affections.  I  should  have  interfered  but  that 
Tomato's  kitten-heart  seems  to  return  the  devotion,  as  she  is  always 
tagging  at  the  Family's  heels,  and  the  further  consideration  that,  in  the 
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weather  that  we  are  now  enjoying,  the  removal  of  superfluous  fur  must 
be  a  relief  rather  than  otherwise. 

As  for  Eugenia,  she  is  of  quite  a  different  breed,  her  ladyship  being 
composed  of  an  old  crib  blanket  rolled  to  convenient  hugging  size,  with 
a  generous  sponge  occupying  the  space  usually  assigned  to  brains  in  the 
human  cranium.  She  is  also  possessed  of  well-defined  features — com- 
posed of  shoe  buttons  and  bits  of  black  lace — ^and  is  arrayed  in  an  old 
apron  of  Minerva^s  which  gracefully  enshrouds  her  somewhat  indefinite 
figure.  But  these  charms  are  all  rendered  insignificant  by  the  exceed- 
ing delight  of  the  sponge-brains.  Boy  calls  this  portion  of  her  anatomy 
her  '^  top-mouth,^'  and  pours  down  it  daily  water  enough  to  drown 
several  ordinarily  constituted  infants. 

The  descent  of  the  avalanche  was  so  impetuous  that  I  had  only  a 
confused  consciousness  of  Tomato  clawing  my  shoulder  in  a  frantic 
attempt  to  gain  foothold  somewhere,  and  Eugenia's  moist  head  bump- 
ing against  my  cheek;  then  I  was  in  the  thick  of  the  subject. 

"  A  litty-bitty  baby,"  Rosella  cried,  her  eyes  wide  with  wonder. 

"Des  so  big — and  black,"  Boy  chimed  in  his  sweet  sing-song — 
"  black  and  all  shiny." 

"And  we's  can  name  it — ^her  said  so,"  Bosella  fluttered  breath- 
lessly.   "  We*s  going  name  it  to-day." 

"  And  we  thought ^"    Boy  taking  up  the  chant. 

But  I  interrupted.  My  dull  wits  had  not  yet  gotten  it  clear  whether 
the  Utty-bitty  baby  was  a  beetle  or  a  puppy,  the  only  two  black  things 
I  could  think  of  at  the  moment ;  it  proved  to  be  neither,  but  a  newly- 
arrived  picaninny  in  a  tiny  darky  cabin  down  the  road.  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  respectful  wonder  as  to  when  the  Family  cOuld  have  gotten 
60  intimately  acquainted  with  our  neighbors,  but  I  had  no  time  to 
meditate  upon  the  subject.  Boy's  bewitching  smile  flashed  confidently 
up  at  me,  and  I  always  yield  before  that  smile. 
What  did  you  say,  dear  Boy  ?"  I  asked. 

I  said  we  fought  we'd  name  her  Marier,  after  their  cat,"  he  replied, 
his  eyes  holding  mine  steadily.  Under  the  circumstances  what  was 
there  to  do  but  gravely  to  assure  them  that  I  considered  the  name  a 
very  pretty  one  and  a  graceful  way  of  paying  tribute  to  the  family  cat? 
I  supposed  that  then  I  should  have  rest  for  a  few  minutes  from  abstruse 
problems,  but  rest  was  not  to  be  yet.  Boy,  in  his  dear,  loving  fashion, 
reached  up  his  mouth  for  a  kiss.  Having  received  it,  he  was  turning 
away,  content,  when  a  question  brought  him  to  a  halt.  He  pondered  it 
gravely  for  a  moment,  and  then,  finding  it  beyond  his  power,  came 
back  to  me  with  the  touching  confidence  in  my  ability  which  countless 
failures  never  seem  to  dim  in  the  least. 

"  Dear  Miss  Persis,"  he  asked  earnestly,  "  what  makes  a  kiss  ?    Is 
it  the  lips  or  is  it  the  spit  f" 

Bless  those  children.    How  did  I  ever  live  without  them ! 
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August  3. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  wind  began  to  blow — ^heavy,  hot  blasts  that 
sent  clouds  of  yellow  dust  whirling  above  the  treetops;  the  sultry 
weather  had  been  bad  enough^  but  this  seemed  almost  unendurable^ 
and,  to  make  it  worse,  towards  four  o'clock  great  cool,  gray  clouds, 
with  rain  in  their  arms,  climbed  the  horizon  and  then  went  around  to 
the  north.  But,  after  all,  we  did  get  some — ^not  much,  but  a  little; 
in  a  flash  the  whole  world  seemed  to  leap  into  our  eyes — so  vivid  was 
each  leaf  and  blade,  washed  of  its  dust;  and,  oh,  the  sweetness  that 
swept  down  the  air — that  utterly  ineffable  breath  of  wet  woods  and 
fields!  y  '-^ 

And  the  next  morning  was  glorious.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Ethel- 
wyn  woke  to  find  an  eager  plan  whispering  at  her  ear:  if  she  hadn't, 
I  should  have.  We  were  to  spend  the  whole  beautiful  green  day  down 
by  the  creek. 

The  Family  in  high  glee  immediately  retired  to  the  lilacs  to  consult 
in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  conveyance  for  Tomato  and  Eugenia. 
Ethelwyn  went  oflE  to  get  ready,  and  I  to  hunt  up  boxes  and  oileJ 
paper  and  dishes  that  could  be  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

From  the  kitchen  Minerva's  rich  voice — ^a  dusky  twilight  voice  she 
has  when  she  sings — ^floated  up  in  haunting  cadences.  The  children's 
high,  sweet  chatter  sounded  in  contrast  like  the  chirping  of  insects. 
'  Suddenly,  as  I  stood  at  the  window  looking  out,  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  the  joy  and  beauty  the  old  world  holds  came  upon  me 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  heaven  had  opened  and  something  un- 
speakably glad  and  beautiful  folded  about  one.  A  couple  of  women 
were  coming  up  the  road,  their  limp  calico  skirts  trailing  over  the  wet 
grass.  I  felt  such  a  passion  of  pity  for  them,  not  because  of  their 
poverty, — ^the  word  had  no  meaning  under  such  a  sky, — but  because  they 
coxdd  trudge  along  so  indiflEerently,  as  if  there  were  no  great,  glad 
trees  or  shining  clouds  within  a  thousand  miles. 

Five  minutes  later  Minerva's  face,  heavily  creased  with  perplexity, 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Bey's  two  f olkses  wants  to  see  you,*'  she  announced. 

"  What  kind  of  folks  ?"  I  asked,  my  head  in  the  closet  in  a  search 
for  boxes. 

"Deed,  Miss,  I  dunno;  dey  ain't  quality — dafs  certain;  daon' 
rightly  'pear  lak  day's  beggars;  seem's  lak  de/s  mighty  flustrated 
ober  sumpin'.     Eeckon  I  better  send  dem  'bout  de/s  business.  Miss 

Persis?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  returned  severely.  "Qo  and  tell  them — but 
there's  no  need  of  telling  them  anything,  I'U  go  myself." 

I  ran  downstairs  more  curious  than  anything  else;  it  was  the  first 
time  since  Minerva  had  dawned  upon  our  horizon  that  she  had  failed 
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to  classify  callers  at  a  glance.  When  I  recognized  the  two  women 
whom  I  had  seen  from  the  window  I  was  scarcely  less  perplexed  than 
she.  They  were  waiting,  awkwardly  enough,  in  the  hall.  One — ^the 
small,  sharp-eyed  one — standing  alert  and  defiant;  the  other,  larger, 
limp,  and  nntidy,  and  yet  with  something  of  charm  still  dimly  making 
itself  felt,  looking  about  irresolutely,  as  if  she  wanted  to  retreat  but 
lacked  the  courage.  She  greeted  me  with  a  friendly  smile,  but  the 
small  one  acknowledged  my  presence  only  by  a  scanty  nod,  and  began 
to  speak  at  once,  rather,  it  struck  me,  from  reluctance  to  delay  a  pleasant 
experience  than  from  any  urgency  or  embarrassment. 

^Miss  Gk)ldwin,  I  take  it?  Tm  Mis^  Hoolan,  meself,  an^  this  is 
me  friend.  Mis'  Daley.  I  never  was  one  to  beat  about  the  bush,  an' 
I  ain't  goin'  to  begin  now.  I  s'pose  you're  wondering  what  we've  come 
for.  Well,  I'll  tell  you :  we've  come  for  our  children — ^that's  what  we've 
come  for." 

I  echoed  in  helpless  repetition,  "  For  your — children  T 

'^  Yes,  ma'am,  thaf  s  what  I  said,  ma'am,  an'  I  ain't  one  to  go  back 
on  my  spoken  word,  ma'am.  Yesterday  I  went  up  to  the  Asylum  to 
see  me  Bosella.  Mebbe  you  think  a  mother  likes  to  have  her  child  at 
the  Asylum — an'  her  the  youngest  of  six  I  Folks  that  ain't  never  had 
any  of  their  own  can't  know  much  about  it."  (This  was  evidently, 
from  her  snapping  eyes,  a  carefully  planned  thrust  at  my  spinster- 
hood.)  *'  I  s'pose  I  orter  be  easy  on  you,  since  you  couldn't  be  expected 
to  know  a  mother's  feelings.  Well,  ma'am,  I  went  up  there  to  see  me 
Bosella — ^I  had  a  new  dress  I  was  a-carrying  her — ^there  wasn't  goin'  to 
be  anybody  at  the  Asylum  had  more  than  me  Bosella.  It  had  ruffles 
to  it  an'  pink  ribbons.  An'  when  I  got  up  there  what  did  I  find?  I 
found  she  wasn't  there,  ma'am;  an'  when  I  asked  the  superintendent 
she  said  she  was  off  in  the  country — she  an'  Bobbie  Daley — ^with  some 
nice  ladies.  Now,  ma'am,  I  ain't  sayin'  you  ain't  nice  (her  tone  sank 
upon  a  note  of  infinite  condescension),  but  that  ain't  it.  I  won't  have 
me  Bosella — ^her  that's  the  youngest  of  six — so  far  away  from  me. 
Mis'  Barnard,  she  talked  a  whole  string,  but  I  told  her  'twasn't  a  mite 
of  use — she  didn't  know  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  So  she  give  me  this 
note  for  you,  an'  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I'd  like  me  Bosella  right  away." 

I  took  th^  note  which  she  extended — somewhat  the  worse  for  its 
conveyance  from  the  superintendent's  hand  to  mine.  It  was  brief  and 
diaracteristic,  but  it  offered  one  faint  gleam  of  hope. 

"  Mt  obab  Miss  Qoldwin  :  It  is  enough  to  make  one  wish 
sometimes  that  one's  memory  was  an  utter  blank  upon  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  commandment.  Oh,  not  often,  of  course 
— treason  reasserts  itself.  And  we  see  enough  pitiful  things 
here,  Heaven  knows;  it  would  seem  as  if  one  ought  to  wel- 
come comedies.    But  there  are  some  like  the  bearer  of  this 
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note  (who  cannot  read  writing;  I  only  wish  that  she  could) 
who  seem  utterly  selfish  in  regard  to  their  children.  I've  told 
her  how  much  better  it  is  for  poor  little  Rosella  to  be  out 
in  the  country  this  hot  weather,  but  my  arguments  were  so 
much  wasted  breath.  And  so,  since  some  irony  of  fate  has 
made  her  the  child's  mother,  I  suppose  that  she  must  have  her 
way.  I  know  of  no  law  to  invoke  upon  our  side.  But  possibly 
you  can  prevail  with  the  boy's  mother.  She's  a  lymphatic  sort 
of  a  creature  who  would  scarcely  be  moved  to  emotion  if  her 
boy  were  carried  to  Kamtchatkal  Mrs.  Hoolan  has  simply 
dragged  her  along  for  effect.  At  least  I  think  so.  Grood-luck 
to  your  efforts  with  her! 

"Cabolinb  Babnabd." 

I  looked  at  Mrs.  Hoolan. 

"Do  you  know  what  Miss  Barnard  says  here?  She  thinks  that  it 
is  much  better  for  Eosella  with  us.  There  are  so  many  at  the  Asylum, 
they  tease  and  frighten  her.  You  know  how  grave  and  still  she  was 
there,  and  here  she  is  laughing  and  singing  all  day  long.^* 

Mrs.  Hoolan  smiled;  it  was  such  an  intensely  exasperating  smile 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  hands  oflE  her. 

"Yes,  ma^am,  I  make  no  doubt  you  mean  well,  ma^am,  but  the 
feelings  of  a  mother  is  such  that  when  she  makes  her  child  a  dress  and 
goes  to  see  her,  she  wants  to  see  her,  ma^am.*' 

I  longed  to  reply  that  I  should  have  thought  the  feelings  of  a 
mother  would  be  such  as  to  want  her  child  to  be  where  she  wotdd  be 
strongest  and  happiest,  but  for  Rosella's  poor  little  sake  I  tried  once 
more. 

"  If  you  only  were  willing  to  let  her  stay  through  the  hot  weather,^* 
I  began.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  useless.  A  bright  red  spot  leaped  into 
the  woman's  thin  cheeks  and  an  ominous  dignity  fell  upon  her  manner. 

"  I'll  thank  you  to  give  me  me  child,  ma'am,''  she  observed  frigidly. 

"  Certainly, — ^you  are  her  mother, — ^I  cannot  keep  her  against  your 
insistence.  But  you  will  let  the  boy  stay,  will  you  not?"  I  pleaded, 
turning  to  the  other  woman. 

She  smiled — an  irresistible  smile  it  was.  I  knew  then  what  was  the 
haunting  familiarity  that  had  puzzled  me  when  I  first  saw  her.  She 
hesitated  irresolutely,  but  Mrs.  Hoolan  gave  her  a  monitory  dig  in  the 
side,  and  she  was  obedient. 

"  I  reckon  not,"  she  said  gently. 

"  But  when  you  see  how  well  and  happy  he  is  ?  I'll  call  him  in  and 
you  can  see.  Perhaps  you  could  stay  and  take  lunch  with  him,  couldn't 
you  ?" 

She  looked  pleadingly  at  Mrs.  Hoolan,  but  that  lady  held  her  with 
a  piercing  glance. 

"  I  reckon  not,"  she  repeated  helplessly. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  do — ^the  case  was  lost,  and,  angry  and 
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heart-sick,  I  went  in  search  of  the  children.  I  found  them  out  in  the 
vegetable  garden  with  Ethelwyn  crying  over  them. 

"I  was  coming  downstairs  and  I  heard/'  she  explained,  absently 
wiping  her  eyes  with  Eugenia.  "  I  think  it's  just  wicked!  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  against  such  mothers.  She  doesn't  care.  You 
needn't  try  to  be  moral  and  all  that — ^you  know  yourself  that  she 
doesn't.  She  just  wants  to  have  her  own  way,  that's  all.  You  needn't 
make  big  eyes  at  me  either — I  don't  care  who  hears ;  and  when  Rosella 
has  learned  how  to  laugh  too — ^and  Tomato — and  Euge ^" 

She  trailed  off  into  incoherences;  then  two  calico-clad  figures 
appeared,  advancing  down  the  walk.  Ethelwyn  underwent  instant 
petrifaction.  I  was  afraid  that  she  might  say  something  to  be  vehe- 
mently repented  later,  but  she  said  nothing — she  took  her  fill  in  glaring. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  the  children.  Boy,  as  soon  as  he  recognized 
his  mother,  ran  forward  with  pretty  delight,  but  Rosella  stood  like  a 
little  statue,  her  brows  drawing  together  in  the  old  unhappy  way,  and 
her  old  silence  falling  upon  her;  it  was  as  if  she  had  stepped  suddenly 
from  the  freedom  of  sun  and  wind  into  close  prison  walls. 

Mrs.  Hoolan  stooped  and  kissed  her  effu^vely,  murmuring  endear- 
ments which  changed  in  tone  as  the  child  continued  unresponsive. 
Ethelwyn  turned  sharply  away. 

^  I'll  get  their  things,"  she  said  in  a  muflfled  voice.  ^'  I  think  Mrs. 
Bassett  is  coming." 

Mrs.  Bassett  was  coming — ^through  the  hedge.  So  was  Minerva 
from  the  kitchen,  her  hands  full  of  roosters,  and  Peter  from  the 
stables,  his  fumbling  fingers  trying  to  twist  horsehair  rings.  Even 
old  Dilly  hobbled  out  from  the  back  porch.  The  children  stood  per- 
plexed and  half  frightened  by  the  commotion.  Boy's  mother  looked 
abont  the  circle  apologetically,  but  Mrs.  Hoolan  stood  erect  and 
triumphant.  She  even  had  the  supreme  audacity  to  wish  that  the  young 
lady  would  hurry  up  with  Eosella's  clothes,  as  they  had  a  long  walk 
before  them  and  'twas  getting  on  in  the  day.  When  Ethelwyn  came 
back  with  the  bundles  and  thrust  them  wordlessly  into  the  other 
mother's  arms  Mrs.  Hoolan  merely  sniffed.  And  truly  she  could  well 
afford  disdain. 

Five  minutes  later  we  stood  at  the  gate  looking  down  the  road  after 
the  little  procession.  Boy  kept  turning  and  waving  his  hand  to  us, 
but  Bosella  trudged  on  without  a  backward  glance.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  scramble  and  a  dash,  and  a  streak  of  yellow  flashed  by  us  and 
darted  down  the  road — ^the  ever-faithful  Tomato.  Ethelwyn  went  in 
pursuit.  The  chase  was  a  long  one,  but  she  came  back  at  length  with 
the  kitten  struggling  in  her  arms. 

'*  I  suppose,"  she  said  hysterically,  "  Tomato's  mother  will  appear 
and  daim  her  offspring  next.  It  only  needs  that  to  make  the  tragedy 
complete !" 
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August  27. 

Such  a  desolate  two  weeks  as  it  was  after  the  children  went!  It 
didn't  seem  as  if  we  could  ever  get  used  to  the  silence^  and  mealtimes 
were  so  forlorn  that  we  practically  boarded  with  Mrs.  Basseti  But 
lately  things  have  been  happening — ^not  to  me,  of  course,  nor  yet,  what 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  nature  of  events,  to  Ethelwyn.  They  are 
chiefly  concerned  with  our  handmaid  in  the  kitchen. 

The  first  intimation  we  had  of  the  exciting  course  of  events  was 
a  scrap  of  paper  I  picked  up  on  the  dining-room  floor.  I  supposed  it 
one  of  Ethelwyn's  nature  notes,  which  blow  about  the  house  like  autumn 
leaves,  and  unfolded  it  idly.  The  words  that  met  my  startled  eyes  were 
these,  **  For  your  rosy  cheeks  and  curly  hair  I  always  did  admire."  I 
carried  the  paper  to  Ethelwyn  at  once. 

^'  Do  you  think,"  I  said  sternly,  *^  that  it  is  fair  to  him  to  leave  such 
things  where  anybody  can  read  them  ?" 

''  What  him  r  asked  Ethelwyn. 

*'  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  I  haven't  been  enlightened.  Possibly  this 
will  recall  it  to  your  memory." 

Ethelwyn  read  the  bit  of  paper  with  a  bewildered  face. 

^'  But  this  isn't  mine,"  she  said.  *'  People  don't  admire — I  mean 
— ^well,  when  people  talk  about  my  hair  they  generally  say  red,  not 
curly." 

^^  But  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  rosy  cheeks." 

Ethelwyn  gazed  at  me  pityingly. 

"  It  is  evident,"  she  said,  **  that  you  are  not  acquainted  with  works 
of  the  imagination.    This,  my  dear,  is  plainly  intended  for  Minerva." 

I  scorned  the  idea.  "  It  can't  be,  Ethelwyn.  Why,  she's  as  black 
as  midnight ;  the  reddest  rose  that  ever  bloomed  couldn't  prevail  against 
such  undiluted  ebony  as  hers." 

"It's  easily  proved,"  Ethelwyn  replied.  *^We  can  ask  her,  you 
know." 

So  we  carried  the  paper  to  the  kitchen ;  to  my  amazement,  Ethelwyn 
was  right.  Minerva  welcomed  it  effusively.  Incidentally  she  furnished 
an  explanation  of  what  followed  later. 

"  I  done  thought  I  seed  the  end  of  that,"  she  said,  tossing  her  head. 

*^But,  Minerva,  is  he  a  nice  young  man?"  Ethelwyn  questioned 
gravely. 

"'Deed,  Miss,  I  dunno.  I  ain't  troubling  myself  none  'bout  him 
en  his  sassy  letters.  I  guess  if  I  ain't  fin'  a  better-lookin'  nigger  than 
him  I'll  trabble  alone  all  my  days." 

"There's  somebody  else  then,"  Ethelwyn  cried,  with  the  never- 
failing  interest  of  the  feminine  in  all  matters  of  the  heart. 

Minerva  turned  and  stared  in  honest  amazement. 

"Land  o'  Goshen,  honey!"  she  exclaimed^  "deyse  alius  niggers 
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taggin'  'round.  I'se  been  mar'ied  three  times  already,  an'  I  dunno  how 
many  more's  befo'  me  no  mo'n  you  do.  You  see,  I  ain'  exactly  ham- 
some,  but  I  was  alius  sort  0'  takin'." 

Incomprehensible  as  it  would  seem  to  a  casual  observer,  we  proved 
this  statement  true.  How  long  it  had  been  going  on  I've  no  idea — ^I 
suppose  we  had  both  been  too  much  occupied  with  piazza  callers  to 
notice  the  guests  entertained  at  the  rear  of  the  house^  but  now  that 
our  attention  was  called  to  the  matter,  we  found  that  there  was  rarely 
an  evening  when  some  dusky  admirer  did  not  visit  the  kitchen.  They 
were  of  all  shades  and  ages,  from  old  Uncle  Eph,  stubbing  along  with 
the  help  of  a  bulging  green  umbrella,  his  shining,  monkey-like  face 
knotted  into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  to  gay  and  jaunty  **yaller  boys" 
redolent  of  cologne,  and  visible  far  through  the  dusk  by  the  brilliance 
of  their  attire. 

So,  really,  after  such  an  illuminating  discovery  yesterday's  incident 
mi^t  almost  have  been  expected,  only  somehow  it  found  us  unprepared. 
It  was  the  last  night  of  the  house-party.  It  was  so  still  and  empty 
after  the  children  went  that  we  had  to  do  something,  and  neither  of 
us  had  the  courage  to  adopt  a  second  family  and  brave  another  such 
experience.  I  offered  to  go  away  somewhere  with  Ethelwyn  till  the 
heats  were  over,  but  she  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing;  I'm  afraid 
she  remembered  some  of  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  leaving  home. 
So,  finally,  we  compromised  upon  the  house-party — ^an  August  house- 
party  in  Washington  would  savor  of  novelty  at  least.  But  up  here  on 
the  hill  there  is  always  a  breeze,  and  we  had  all  the  world  to  wander 
in,  and  we  kept  out  of  each  other's  way  till  the  worst  of  the  heat  was 
over  each  day,  and  staid  up  till  all  hours  of  the  night  and  morning,  when 
tilings  were  sweet  and  cool  and  dewy,  and  we  really  surprised  ourselves 
by  the  success  of  it. 

The  party  lasted  a  week,  and  was  to  wind  up  with  an  imposing 
feast,  of  which  each  member  suggested  one  course.  The  result  was 
somewhat  conglomerate,  but  apparently  pleasing  to  the  inner  man. 
It  was  between  the  second  and  third  courses  that  the  pause  occurred. 
It  was  a  long  one  and  continued  to  lengthen — ^it  lasted  fully  fifteen 
minutes  by  the  clock;  I  hope  our  guests  didn't  know  as  accurately  as 
Ethelwyn  and  I  did.  We  compared  notes  afterwards  and  both  declared 
that  it  was  the  longest  fifteen  minutes  that  we  ever  lived  through. 
Then  Minerva  appeared  with — I  beUeve  it  was  blackberry  shortcake, 
and  the  meal  flowed  peaceably  to  its  close. 

The  next  morning  I  went  into  the  kitchen  for  an  explanation;  it 
came  with  compliant  readiness. 

"  'Deed,  Miss  Persis,  I  was  right  sorry  to  keep  you  all  waitin',  an' 
daf 8  a  fact,  but  the  ash  gentleman  was  axin'  me  to  marry  him,  an' 
1  was  Tjleeged  to  stop  an'  tell  him  why  I  couldn't." 
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There  must  have  been  some  fatal  spirit  abroad  in  the  air  that 
night,  for  but  a  few  minutes  later  Ethelwyn  came  to  me. 

"You  knew  that — Mr.  Smith/'  she  began,  running  her  finger 
absently  around  the  tray  where  I  was  washing  the  breakfast  silver. 

"  I  believe  that  I  do,"  I  responded. 

Ethelwyn  picked  up  one  of  the  forks  and  examined  the  pattern  with 
extreme  interest. 

"  I'm  afraid — ^he  won't — be  coming  here  any  more,"  she  said  with 
diflBculty. 

"  Oh  Ethelwyn,"  I  cried,  "  how  could  you !" 

She  turned  at  that,  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  could  I  ?"  she  protested.  "  And  I  liked  him 
so  much,  and  I'd  talked  and  talked  to  him  about  that  pretty  Miss 
Pollard,  and  told  him  how  lovely  she  was  and  all,  and — Cousin  Persis, 
what  makes  people  go  and  spoil  things  so  ?" 

I  don't  imderstand  it.  The  child  was  really  hurt  over  something. 
I'm  afraid  we  haven't  yet  seen  the  last  of  Mr.  Smith.  I  shouldn't 
put  it  that  way — ^he's  a  thoroughly  nice  fellow — I  asked  Roger  about 
him.    If  only  he  had  a  name  I 

October  18. 

Oh,  the  wonder  of  the  golden  world !  We  had  thought  autumn  never 
was  coming.  Day  after  day  we  woke  to  green  hills  and  summer  winds, 
and  the  trees,  the  middle  of  October,  still  held  their  black-green 
shadows.  Then  suddenly,  all  in  a  breath,  it  changed.  The  trees  on 
our  sunset  hill  stood  out  entrancingly  like  great  bubbles  of  color.  The 
tulip  down  in  the  hollow  flamed  like  a  golden  torch,  and  the  beeches — 
there  is  no  word  to  tell  the  magic  of  the  beeches.  The  "  How  to  Know" 
books  grow  dusty  on  the  shelves  while  day  after  day  we  walk  or  sit 
still  and  wonder. 

We  do  such  happy,  idle,  foolish  things.  We  spend  hours  gathering 
chestnuts — ^though  neither  of  us  eats  them,  even  with  the  inducement 
of  an  open  flre  by  which  to  roast  them.  But  how  else  can  we  get  such 
a  delicious  sense  of  sunlight,  and  the  beauty  of  the  copper-colored 
ground,  and  the  joy  of  rustling  through  dead  leaves,  and  the  thrill  of 
rapture  when  you  find  a  specially  fat  prize,  and  all  the  thousand  inde- 
scribable scents  and  soimds  and  memories  that  make  an  autxmm  day? 
So  every  night  the  pile  of  shining  brown  treasures  in  the  garret  grows 
larger.  Of  course,  we're  not  going  to  waste  them.  Some  day — ^the  plan 
is  Ethelwyn's — we  are  going  to  hire  a  push-cart  and  get  Peter  to  take 
the  load  down  to  some  of  the  city  alleys  and  scatter  autumn's  largess. 
I  suggested  to  Ethelwyn  that  she  needn't  think  that  she  could  do  such 
a  simple  thing  as  give  away  a  few  bushels  of  nuts  without  changing 
the  world  thereby.  Who  knows  how  many  nickels  she  would  divert  from 
worthy  and  voluble  Italians,  who  likewise  have  their  pushcarts  laden 
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with  chestnuts  for  which  they  expect  recompense  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  a  quart  ?  Is  it  charity  to  feed  little  darkies  by  taking  the  chest- 
nuts— metaphorically  speaking — from  little  Italians^  mouths?  But 
Ethelwyn  says  that  she  is  going  to  particularly  direct  Peter  not  to  go 
where  there  is  any  chestnut-dealer ;  or  if  he  should  chance  to^  and  the 
dealer  seem  annoyed  thereby,  he  is  to  buy  some  more  nuts  from  the 
aggrieved  vender  to  add  to  his  original  stock.  I^m  afraid  that  Ethelwyn 
would  never  shine  as  a  student  of  political  economy. 

But  nuts  are  not  our  only  treasure.  The  library  looks  like  a  veri- 
table corner  of  the  forest;  we  bring  in  gorgeous  branches  of  ruby  and 
gold,  and  bank  them  over  the  mantel-piece  and  the  windows  and  the 
bookcase.  There  are  sheaves  of  asters  too,  like  purple  twilights,  and 
white  Michaelmas  daisies, — All  Angels,  by  the  pretty  English  name, — 
and  scrawny  branches  of  witch-hazel.  That  is  not  in  bloom  yet,  but  we 
like  to  get  the  seeds  and  hear  them  explode.  Some  evenings  there  will 
be  quite  a  volley  of  fairy  musketry  about  us.  And  since  it  is  our  whim 
just  now  to  have  nothing  disturbed,  the  flowers  change  to  white,  fluflfy 
ghosts  that  go  wandering  about  the  room,  and  the  dead  leaves  fall  and 
blow  about  in  little  eddies  and  drift  into  heaps  in  the  comers,  and  we 
sit  in  the  midst  of  it  and  dream  of  the  golden  days. 

But  we  are  not  idle  these  evenings — far  from  it;  in  fact,  in  our 
eight  months  in  Arden  we  never  have  been  busier.  It  isn't  enough  to 
bad  our  arms  with  trophies — our  skirts  come  loaded  too.  Never  before 
did  I  realize  how  many  of  her  children  Nature  propagated  by  means  of 
certain  persistent  qualities.  Tiny  fingers  clutch  at  us  from  every 
wayside,  and  seldom  miss  their  mark — burrs,  pitchforks,  beggars*  Uce, 
and  a  hundred  others  of,  no  doubt,  equally  pleasant  names  and  attrib- 
utes. At  first  we  paid  no  attention.  ^^  Why  shouldn't  the  poor  little 
weeds  have  a  good  time  as  well  as  we  ?"  Ethelwyn  demanded.  But  when 
the  poor  little  weeds  began  to  fringe  the  bottoms  of  our  skirts  so  that 
every  step  drew  them  across  our  ankles,  and  when  they  began  to  climb 
up  our  stockings,  and  gather  in  great  clods  upon  our  underskirts,  we 
dianged  our  minds.  At  first  we  merely  surreptitiously  dropped  behind 
bushes  (for  some  especially  brilliant  leaves!)  and  clutched  madly  at 
the  offending  mites,  a  moment  later  joining  each  other  flushed  and 
guilty,  with  a  few  dull  or  ragged  leaves  which  somehow  showed  no 
trace  of  the  magic  glamour  which  had  lured  us;  then  we  grew  bolder, 
and  when  we  found  our  skirts  pinned  together  with  burrs,  we  openly 
and  severely  wrenched  the  tenacious  green  things  out. 

But  the  climax  came  one  night  in  the  library,  when  Ethelwyn,  who 
had  been  lying  on  the  couch,  arose  suddenly  and  appeared  before  my 
astonished  vision  with  the  couch  cover  sticking  to  her  back  like  a  plas- 
ter that  hadn't  been  trimmed  off  to  flt  her. 

"There  are  in  the  human  world,"  Ethelwyn  observed  after  one 
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glance  over  her  shoulder  to  see  what  was  pulling,  "  people  who  abuse 
your  kindness.  IVe  discovered  tHat  Nature  herself  at  times  shows  the 
same  weakness.    If  you'll  pick  me  oflE,  Cousin  Persis,  I'll  pick  you." 

There  has  been  in  all  this  wonderful  month  just  one  drawback. 
There  was  a  serpent  in  Eden.  In  Arden  there  are — spiders.  There 
are  days  when  the  whole  world  shimmers  silver  with  the  tiny  lines  float- 
ing from  every  fence  and  bush — strange  symbols  of  the  wander-lust  that 
reaches  so  far  down  creation.  I  never  see  one  of  the  out-reaching 
threads  without  wondering  how  far  the  little  traveller  goes  on  such 
frail  crafts.  Yet  though  we  brush  aside  the  threads  everywhere,  though 
many  a  time  we  find  them  flying  from  our  skirts  or  hair  or  even  our 
noses,  we've  never  yet  found  a  spider  on  one,  and  they  do  not  trouble 
us.  It  is  the  spiders  that  wander  without  webs  that  vex  our  peace. 
Spiders  are  the  one  thing  that  Ethelwyn  cannot  endure.  A  snake  she 
views  with  equanimity,  and  a  mouse  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference 
to  her,  but  a  spider  sends  all  the  color  from  her  face.  I'll  never 
forget  the  first  one  we  saw  this  fall.  We  had  gone  for  purple  asters^ 
but  the  hillside  was  so  warm  and  sunny  and  still  that  we  sat  and  sat 
there,  doing  nothing,  saying  nothing,  but  supremely  content.  Sud- 
denly Ethelwyn  sprang  up  with  a  scream,  shivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Oh,  loohr  she  gasped. 

For  a  moment  I  could  see  nothing,  the  creature  was  so  exactly  the 
color  of  the  twigs  and  stones  over  which  he  was  crawling;  had  he  been 
still  I  never  could  have  discovered  him  in  the  world.  It  was  a  largre, 
brownish-gray  spider,  fully  two  and  a  half  inches  in  spread.  I  rose 
and  shook  my  skirts. 

*'  Lef  s  go  home,"  I  said,  '*  and  sit — and  sit — on  the  table !" 

"  I'll  never  dare  sit  on  the  ground  again !"  Ethelwyn  wailed,  ^*  and 
it  was  so  sweet  and  still  and  lovely." 

**  Don't  you  suppose  you  could  if  we  scraped  the  ground  about  us 
carefully  ?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  so  ?"  she  asked  doubtfully. 

^^  And  we  would  face  different  ways,  so  that  each  could  watch  the 
other." 

**  We  might  try  it  so  once,"  she  admitted. 

So  that  is  the  way  we  do,  when  we  feel  inclined  to  rest;  if  we  can, 
we  find  a  rock,  upon  which,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  we  feel  safer, 
although,  as  Ethelwyn  observes,  we  may  be  sitting  over  whole  families 
of  the  Things  (she  never  speaks  the  word  if  she  can  help  it) ;  if  not, 
we  go  carefully  and  painstakingly  over  a  large  area  of  ground — say  a 
circle  with  a  diameter  of  seven  feet;  if  within  this  space  we  find  a 
Thing,  we  leave  it  at  once;  if  we  do  not,  we  seat  ourselves  carefully 
in  the  exact  centre,  facing  each  other,  and  tuck  our  skirts  tightly  about 
us,  that  no  Things,  if  they  should  by  any  possibility  elude  our  vigi- 
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lanoe,  could  crawl  up  undemeath.  So  we  sit.  It  takes  away  somewhat 
from  our  old  freedom,  it  is  true.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  that 
we're  taken  to  walking  more  and  sitting  less,  though  Ethelwyn  says 
if  8  because  it  is  getting  colder.  Even  then  our  trials  are  not  wholly 
ended.  As  the  nights  grow  sharper,  big  black  spiders  lurk  in  the 
comers  of  the  steps  and  doorways  and  take  every  opportunity  to  get 
into  the  house.  Ethelwyn  poured  one  from  her  stocking  one  morning, 
since  which  event  she  always  has  Minerva  come  in  and  make  a  pre- 
liminary examination  before  she  will  dress.  At  another  time,  glancing 
carelessly  at  one  of  her  window-screens,  she  saw  a  hairy  black  leg  thrust 
around  it,  then  another  and  another,  followed — ^with  some  diflSculty, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage — by  a  fat,  black  body.  She 
was  so  petrified  with  horror  that  she  forgot  to  call  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  it  took  the  four  of  us — ^Minerva,  Peter,  Ethelwyn,  and  I — ^half 
an  hour  to  hunt  it  down.  The  hunting  was  chiefly  done  by  Peter — 
though  not  from  any  lack  of  willingness  on  Minerva's  part  be  it  said 
in  justice  to  her  heroism.  I  think  she  rather  enjoys  finding  a  Thing 
and  carrying  it  from  the  room  by  one  leg,  its  seven  other  legs  writhing 
and  squirming  about  her  thumb  and  finger.  It  seems  cruel  to  con- 
demn even  Things  to  a  fiery  death,  so  she  has  orders  to  carry  them  down 
to  the  brook  and  throw  them  in  where  the  current  is  swift — she  must 
be  very  particular  upon  that  point.  Even  then  Ethelwyn  has  qualms 
of  conscience. 

"  They'll  be  sure  to  catch  on  a  leaf  or  twig  or  something,  don't  you 
think  so,  Cousin  Persis  ?    Or  if  they  don't,  they  can  swim,  can't  they  ?" 
But  I  am  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject.    I  have  my  own 
confidence  to  face — ^I  can't  be  responsible  for  Ethelwyn's. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  our  happy  outland  hours,  I  am  worried  about 
Ethelwyn.  She  is  restless  and  distraught,  and  comes  downstairs  in  the 
morning  with  pale  cheeks  and  shadows  under  her  eyes.  She  declares 
that  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  but  I  told  her  seriously  yesterday 
that  if  she  didn't  seem  more  like  herself  soon,  I  should  send  for  Cousin 
Tom.  She  called  me  an  "  absurd  old  dear,"  but  she  didn't  object,  and 
that  in  itself  was  alarming.  I  can't  bear  to  think  how  I  should  miss 
her  if  Cousin  Tom  carried  her  oflE;  yet  I  couldn't  take  the  responsibilitv 
of  her  possible  illness.  I  have  suspected  for  a  long  time  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  concerned  in  the  matter  (I  met  the  poor  boy  down-town  yes- 
terday, and  he  looked  so  grave  that  my  heart  ached  for  him),  and  I 
grow  daily  more  certain  of  it.  A  week  or  two  ago  Ethelwyn  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  go  to  Mount  Vernon  again.  I  had  sprained  my 
foot  a  little  in  one  of  our  walks  and  could  not  go,  but  Mrs.  Bassett 
wadily  agreed  to  take  my  place.  Somehow,  though  she  was  so  sweet 
and  sympatiietic,  I  fancied  Ethelwyn  was  a  little  relieved  at  the  change 
of  chaperone.    When  that  evening  she  walked  into  the  library  where 
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Roger  and  I  were  lazing,  her  cheeks  were  brilliant  and  the  old  laughter 
was  in  her  voice. 

'^  See  what  I've  got  I''  she  triumphed,  thrusting  a  white  rose  in  my 
face. 

"  Ethelwyn  Dill,  I  believe  you  went  for  that  I'^ 

"  The  last  one  on  the  bush !"  she  declared — "  the  very  last  I  Wasn't 
the  gardener  a  dear  to  give  it  to  me?  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  I 
ought  to  take  it,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  I  needed  it  particularly. 
He  said  the  charm  couldn't  fail  with  the  last  rose  on  the  bush;  I 
would  only  have  to  show  it — I  needn't  even  say  a  single  word." 

Boger  rose  suddenly  and  went  out  to  the  Iritchen.  I  believe  he  said 
something  about  wanting  to  speak  to  Peter. 

Ethelwjrn's  eyes  sought  mine  in  perplexity. 

"  I  hope  I  didn't  drive  him  away,"  she  said.  "  He  went  as  if  he 
were — oh,  fired  out  of  a  moriiar !" 

She  laughed  as  she  said  it,  but  I  knew  that  she  was  touched. 
Ethelwyn  is  not  accustomed  to  having  people  vanish  from  her  presence 
as  if  fired  from  mortars. 

*^0h,  you  needn't  mind  that,"  I  answered  cheerfully.  "Ifs  just 
one  of  his  whims  to  dislike  superstitions.  I  shouldn't  encourage  him 
in  it  if  I  were  you — I  don't." 

"I  suppose,"  she  remarked  in  a  small,  snubbed  voice,  ^^he  thinks 
I'm  dreadfully  silly.  But  I  don't  care,"  gathering  spirit,  ''I  think 
superstitions  are  lovely — some  of  them,  that  is.  If  s  only  stupid  scien- 
tific people  that  are  too  busy  knowing  things  to  have  the  least  idea  how 
much  nicer  it  is  just  to  enjoy  them  that  can't  see  the  beauty  of  super- 
stitions.   I'd  like  to  tell  him  so." 

"  Why  don't  you  ?"  I  suggested. 

^^  I  think  I  will,"  she  replied  with  determination. 

And  at  dinner  she  did,  but  I  don't  think  she  was  satisfied  with  the 
result.  So  far  from  being  impressed,  Boger  was  greatly  amused  at  the 
attack,  and  the  most  well-balanced  souls  have  been  known  to  utter 
protest  when  a  noble  and  righteous  indignation  has  called  forth  nothing 
larger  than  amusement. 

I  hoped  that  the  change  might  be  lasting,  but  the  next  morning 
Ethelwyn's  strange  silent  mood  had  fallen  upon  her  again,  and  it  has 
been  with  her  ever  since;  not,  of  course,  when  she  is  with  others, — ^then 
she  is  her  merry,  whimsical,  affectionate  self, — ^but  when  she  thinks  no 
one  is  noticing.  I  wish  that  I  knew  what  to  do  for  the  child.  The  only 
thing  I  know  is  to  coax  her  out  to  the  hills  for  the  healing  of  the  day ; 
it  is  a  day  that  loves  one  and  holds  one  close;  it  seems  as  if  it  must 
comfort  her. 

Latbb. 

The  day  had  such  a  disastrous  ending!  Ethelwyn  was  more  easily 
persuaded  than  I  had  dared  to  hope,  and  out  in  the  wonderful  golden 
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air  she  lost  for  a  little  while  her  strange,  sad  silences,  and  caught  back 
her  merry  ways  once  more.  We  wandered  on  and  on,  gathering  the 
last  autumn  harvests— oak-  and  sumach-leaves  and  white  Michaelmas 
daisies  with  their  heavy  honey  sweetness,  and  bees,  dazed  and  stupid 
with  the  cold,  crawling  clumsily  through  them.  We  broke  the  branches 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  bees;  they  never  sting,  and  we  liked 
their  low  humming  and  had  a  fancy  to  carry  singing  blossoms  to  our 
very  door.  When  we  reached  home  we  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  shook 
them  out,  sending  fluttering  with  them  a  shower  of  scarlet  sumach- 
leaves  that  drifted  through  the  still  air  and  glowed  like  sparks  on  the 
path. 

Ethel  wyn,  idly  rearranging  her  great  armful,  suddenly  plunged  her 
face  into  the  fragrant  heap. 

"  There's  something  so  sweet  in  there,^'  she  said.  "  I  suppose  it  is 
just  the  daisies,  but  I  thought  for  a  moment  it  was  something  diiBEerent.*' 
She  sat  idly  thridding  her  fingers  through  the  heap  of  scarlet  and 
cinnamon.  Presently,  absently  at  first,  but  with  growing  wonder,  she 
b^an  to  rub  the  end  of  her  nose.  I,  who  had  fallen  to  dreaming,  did 
not  notice  till  she  roused  me. 

"Cousin  Persis,*'  she  said  in  a  curious  voice,  '^is  there  anything 
on  my  nose  ?  It  feels  as  if  it  were  growing  like  a  magician's  tree !  A 
moment  ago  the  end  of  it  felt  like  a  cherry — ^then  it  grew  as  big  as  a 
plum — ^now  it's  an  apple!  If  it  keeps  on,  it  will  be  a — a  pumpkin, 
and  my  face  will  be  all  hidden  behind  it.  Cousin  Persis,  am  I  dreaming, 
or  what  is  happening  to  me  ?" 

I  stared  at  her  in  dismay.  On  the  end  of  her  small  nose  there  was, 
unquestionably,  a  decided  swelling. 

"  Ethelwyn,"  I  cried,  *'  drop  your  leaves  and  let  me  look  at  them. 
Child,  child,  why  didn't  you  read  your  '  How  to  Know*  for  this  at  least ! 
Don't  you  see  that  you  have  a  branch  of  poison  sumach  there?" 

"Those  very  brightest  and  loveliest  of  all!"  Ethelwyn  groaned. 
"  And  I  must  have  put  my  face  right  down  in  it.  Oh  Cousin  Persis, 
isn't  there  anything — ^vaseline — ^witch-hazel — ^Jamaica-ginger  ?  I'd  even 
take  cod-liver  oil.  You  don't  suppose  it  wUl  shut  my  eyes  aU  up,  do 
you?" 

She  was  running  into  the  house,  and  I  followed.  By  the  time  my 
slower  feet  could  overtake  her  she  had  flown  to  the  medicine-closet 
and  smeared  her  nose  with  vaseline.  I  gave  one  look,  and  then  stood 
petrified.  Under  the  yellow  grease  that  blister  showed  as  large  as  a 
pea  and  black  as  ink. 

Ethelwyn  flashed  about  and  ran  to  the  mirror.  When  she  came  back 
to  me  she  was  quite  serene. 

**I  always  knew  that  I  could  rise  to  a  great  occasion,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  me  with  such  peculiar  effect  that  I  could  only  gaze  in  hor- 
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rible  fascination, — "that  a  real  calamity  would  find  me  full  of  calm- 
ness and  courage.  And  what  could  be  a  greater  calamity  than  to  go 
through  life  with  an  African  tip  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  nose?  Besides^ 
my  hands  feel  funny.  Do  you  suppose  they  are  going  to  turn  African 
too  P^  She  stretched  out  her  hands  and  viewed  them  critically.  Angry 
red  spots  and  patches  had  sprung  up  all  over  them. 

*^  Perhaps  I  might  just  as  well  leave  them  unvaselined  ?"  she  haz- 
arded. 

"  I  think  youM  better/'  I  replied.  *'  We'll  have  a  doctor  prescribe 
the  next  formula — I'm  going  for  one  now.  Tell  Peter  to  clear  oflf  the 
leaves,  Ethelwyn,  but  to  throw  them  away — ^not  bum  them.  A  poisoned 
Ethelwyn  is  enough — I  don't  want  a  poisoned  Peter." 

"I  should  think  you  would,"  Ethelwyn  said  whimsically,  *'it's  so 
beautifully  alliterative — 'Peter  picked  a  piece  of  poisoned  sumach.' 
I  don't  want  any  doctor.  Cousin  Persis !" 

"  For  once,"  I  returned  firmly,  "  your  wishes  don't  move  me  in  the 
least.  I  shall  bring  a  doctor  home  with  me."  I  was  hurrjring  about 
gathering  up  my  gloves  and  purse. 

Ethelwyn's  voice  pursued  me.  "I  hope  he's  an  old  doctor,"  she 
said.    "  I  won't  see  any  other — ^not  this  way  I" 

"  Ethelwjrn,"  I  cried,  "  I  believe  you  are  incorrigible." 

"Yes'm,"  she  returned  meekly,  '^I  suppose  so.  But  it's  so  much 
nicer  than  being  monotonous,  you  know !" 

If  I  hadn't  been  so  anxious,  I  should  have  punished  her  by  bringing 
back  Dr.  Agnes  Wintergreen,  but  I  know  if s  foolish  of  me — I  never 
yet  could  bring  myself  to  have  confidence  in  a  woman  physician.  So  I 
went  for  our  old  family  doctor,  and  I  described  in  such  vivid,  if  un- 
scientific, terms  the  state  of  Ethelwyn's  nose,  and  my  fears  for  the 
effects  of  poisoning  upon  her  present  run-down  condition,  that  I  had 
him  up  here  ten  minutes  after  I  reached  home.  He  laughed  at  me 
then  and  told  me  that  it  would  all  disappear  in  a  few  days.  But  I 
didn't  mind  being  laughed  at  in  my  relief;  besides,  he  acknowledged 
that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  let  the  poison  get  in  one's  system. 

So  now  Ethelwyn  goes  about  with  a  bandage  across  her  nose  and 
more  bandages  on  her  hands,  and  smelling  like  a  whole  pharmacopoeia ; 
she  seems  to  find  herself  unusually  interesting,  and  is  disposed  to  treat 
the  matter  as  a  remarkably  happy  joke.  If  poisoning  often  has  this 
effect,  I  shall  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all  sufferers  from  melan- 
cholia. 

Night. 

I  am  sitting  here  stunned!  That  I  should  have  been  so  stupid! 
I  am  a  disgrace  to  my  sex!  I  can't  write  connectedly,  my  very  pen 
goes  off  in  little  jumps  and  spurts ;  as  for  ideas,  they  are  hopping  like 
— fleas ! 
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Ethelwyn  and  I  had  settled  down  for  a  long,  quiet  evening  in  the 
library.  Peter  had  lighted  the  fire,  and  the  room  was  in  one  of  its 
most  winning  moods.  Under  the  dancing  lights  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Yery  books  were  pushing  gently  forward  to  join  the  circle.  We  were 
pretending  to  read,  but  Ethelwyn  had  not  turned  a  page  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  I  was  openly  and  shamelessly  fire-dreaming,  when  the 
bell  gave  a  tremendous  peal.  We  both  started,  and  Ethelwyn  dashed 
for  the  stairs.  She  stood  there  a  second,  unconsciously  grasping  her 
bandaged  nose  with  one  bandaged  hand  and  sent  a  shrill  and  peremptory 
whisper  across  the  hall. 

''If  ifs  any  caller,^^  she  commanded  with  a  reckless  defiance  of 
grammar,  ''tell  them  I'm  sick  and  just  can^t  see  them.  Make  him 
understand'^  (even  then  the  pronoun,  which  was  distinctly  Ethelwyn's, 
amused  me)  "that  I — IVe  had  the  doctor  to-day  and  I  can't!  Don't 
let  yourself  be  persuaded,  Cousin  Persis.  You  know  you  are  easy  to 
get  around,  and ^^ 

But  here  Minerva,  ploughing  into  sight  from  the  end  of  the  hall, 
broke  short  the  pleasing  and  veracious  description  of  my  failings,  and 
Ethelwyn  vanished  like  a  white  moth  in  the  upper  shadows. 

And^  after  all,  it  was  only  Boger.  I  was  in  half  a  mind  to  dis- 
obey her  and  call  her  down,  but  I  remembered  just  in  time  that  Boger 
was  a  man,  and  that  no  man  save  the  doctor,  no  matter  if  he  were  as 
little  to  be  considered  as  the  "  ash-gentleman,''  would  be  permitted  to 
gaze  upon  Ethelwyn's  nose  in  its  present  dusky  estate. 

Boger  dropped  into  a  chair,  but  there  was  an  unusual  restlessness 
npon  him;  had  he  been  a  woman,  I  should  have  said  that  he  was 
nervous,  so  alive  was  he  to  every  sound.  Somehow  too  our  old,  easy 
talk  was  beyond  reach  to-night.  I  gave  it  up  at  last  and  went  back  to 
the  fire  as  more  companionable,  and  left  him  to  his  own  devices.  He 
was  wandering  about  the  room  fingering  trifies,  for  which  usually  he 
professes  a  masculine  aversion,  or  stopping  and  staring  at  the  books; 
bis  voice  came  to  me  from  a  dark  comer  behind  my  back. 

"  Where's  Ethelwyn  to-night  ?" 

"  She's  upstairs.  She  ran  when  she  heard  you  coming,  and  I  am 
upon  no  account  to  call  her  down.  I  shall  be  visited  with  all  the  penal- 
ties if  I  do.    You  wouldn't  make  me  suffer,  would  you?" 

He  came  around  in  front  of  me  ahd'looked  down  at  me  in  something 
like  his  old  fashion — at  least,  I  supposed  that  it  was.  I  was  punishing 
his  bearishness  and  wouldn't  look  up;  but  when  I  heard  his  voice  I 
looked  quickly  enough. 

"  She  isn't — sick — I  hope  ?"  he  asked. 

I  couldn't  answer.  I  only  stared  and  stared!  He  half  laughed, 
and  then  pulled  a  chair  over  beside  me. 

"  I  am  glad  you  know,  Persis,"  he  said ;  "  I  never  dreamed  that  you 
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didn^t  before — I  felt  as  if  the  whole  world  must  see.  But  I  was  sure 
one  of  the  other  fellows  was  ahead,  I  was  so  much  older  and  graver. 
I  couldn't  believe  I  stood  any  chance.  And  I  held  oflE  too,  because  I 
knew  how  she  loved  you,  and  since  I  was  your  cousin,  I  was  afraid 
that  she  might  not  feel  quite  free.  So  I  kept  away  when  I  could,  and 
when  I  couldn't — oh,  I've  been  a  bear  a  thousand  times!  What  can 
she  have  thought  of  me !"  He  got  up  and  paced  the  floor  restlessly. 
^'Anyway,  I've  got  to  settle  it  to-night,"  he  finished. 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  him.  ^^  Not  to-night,  dear  boy — ^you  can't.  It 
isn't  anything  serious, — don't  be  worried,— only  Ethelwyn  got  poisoned 
yesterday  with  some  sumach,  and  the  poison  settled  in  her  nose.  The 
doctor  says  that  it  will  go  in  a  few  days,  but  if  I  let  you  see  her  now 
she'd  never  forgive  me.  Besides,  I  couldn't — I  couldn't  get  her  down- 
stairs. It  isn't  a  bit  romantic,  but  the  barrier  is  as  impassable  as  the 
Arctic  Sea." 

He  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  delivering  an  oration  in  ancient  Syriac. 

"  She  won't  come  down  just  because  her  nose  is  swollen  ?"  he  cried. 
"  Nonsense !  I  mean, — I  beg  your  pardon,  Persis,— only  I've  got  to  see 
her !  Don't  you  understand  that  I've  waited  aU  summer  ?  May  I  go 
to  the  stairs  a  minute  ?" 

I  nodded  helplessly.  He  took  the  distance  at  three  strides  and 
looked  up  into  the  darkness. 

"  Ethelwyn !"  he  caUed. 

A  silence  as  of  the  grave  was  his  only  answer. 

He  called  again  with  an  emphasis  that  to  an  uninitiated  observer 
would  have  seemed  to  savor  of  impatience  rather  than  love. 

"  Ethelwyn  r 

To  this  a  small,  far  voice  answered  faintly,  but  not  encouragingly, — 
"  I  hear  you — I'm  not  coming  down." 

"  You  must  I"  he  replied  firmly.  **  I've  got  to  see  you.  Do  you 
hear,  Ethelwyn  ?    I've  got  to !" 

The  voice  soimded  nearer,  and  a  bit  of  uncertain  laughter  floated 
downstairs;  he  frowned — a  man  never  will  understand  a  woman's 
laughter. 

Ethelwyn's  voice  seemed,  however,  to  have  gathered  spirit. 

*^I  don't  see  how  you're  going  to  manage  it.  I've  said  I'm  not 
coming  down,  and  I'm  not." 

''You  won't?" 

''No!"  The  voice  this  time  was  like  the  stamp  of  a  small  and  em- 
phatic foot. 

The  man  gathered  himself  together.    One  could  feel  sparks  flying. 

"  Of  course,  I  can't  make  you,  Ethelwyn ;  but  if  you  won't  come,  I 
shall  say  what  I  want  to  right  here.  I  think  the  doors  are  ajar  through 
to  the  kitchen  and  Minerva  has  company.    I  shall  say  it  loud  enough 
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80  that  yon  can't  help  hearing.  If  others  hear,  I  can't  help  that.  Will 
you  come  down?" 

"I — can't — ^I — oh,  yon  don't  know — my  nose  is  awfnl." 

"  Child,  I  don't  care  abont  yonr  nose.  It  can  be  as  big  as  an  onion 
if  it  wants  to.    It  would  only  be  so  much  more  of  you  to—" 

I  coughed  wamingly.  Eeally,  I  had  some  rights  in  my  own  house, 
or  supposed  that  I  had.    From  upstairs  came  a  distressed  protest, — 

^Oh,  don'ir 

"Will  you  come  down,  then?" 

"Wa — ^wait  a  minute."  There  was  no  mistaking  the  tears  in  the 
voice  now. 

I  walked  over  to  him  and  shook  his  arm.  *'  You  shall  not  torment 
her,"  I  said  indignantly.    "  You  come  away  and  let  her  alone." 

But  he  felt  me  no  more  than  if  I  had  been  a  grass-seed.  In  fact, 
I  was  shaking  only  his  body — his  soul  was  upstairs. 

There  was  a  movement  up  in  the  shadows. 

"  If — ^if  I  come  down,  will  you  promise  to  shut  your  eyes  and  not 
look  at  me?" 

The  expression  that  came  over  his  face  made  me  sink  down  on  the 
stairs  helpless  with  laughter. 

"Heavens,  Ethelwyn!"  he  cried,  "what  do  you  suppose  I'm 
made  of  ?" 

"  Well,  then '' 

His  voice  was  ominous.    "  I'll  give  you  three  minutes  more." 

I  could  hear  the  stir  of  Ethelwyn's  dress.  The  old  clock  counted 
off  the  seconds  with  brutal  indifference,  60 — 80—90—100—120 . 

Boger  had  his  mouth  open  to  speak,  when  he  was  silenced  by  an 
April  voice  from  above. 

"  Yon  can  stand  on  the  piazza  and  I'll  go  to  the  library  window,  and 
thaf  s  all  I'll  do.  If  you  try  to  talk  to  me  here,  I'll  run  into  the  closet 
and  stuff  my  ears,  and  if  I  do  that  I  couldn't  hear  a  fire-alarm — so 
now!" 

Without  a  word  Boger  turned  and  flung  open  the  front  door.  A 
breath  of  warm  autumn  air,  pungent  with  the  smell  of  burning  brush, 
drifted  in  and  was  cut  in  two  by  the  slam  of  the  door. 

There  was  a  rustle  above  me  and  I  stepped  meekly  aside.  A  small 
figure  with  scarlet  cheeks  and  radiant  eyes  and  dusky  nose  swept  by 
me  and  into  the  library.  I  am  very  certain  that  I  heard  the  window 
open. 

That  was  an  hour  ago,  and  Ethelwyn  has  not  yet  come  up.  I  sup- 
pose she  finds  it  endurable  because  her  back  is  to  the  light.  The 
▼indow-seat  is  very  wide,  and  even  if  Boger  should  be  standing  out 
on  the  piazza  hatless  all  this  time  the  air  is  as  warm  as  September.  I 
really  see  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
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Bless  the  child,  how  happy  I  am  over  it !  Only,  somehow,  throng 
the  happiness,  I  have  a  queer  little  feeling  as  if  I  were  too  old  to  be 
lying  about  and  ought  to  be  retiring  to  some  friendly  comer  shelter 
somewhere:  bound  in  half  calf,  perhaps,  and  slipped  into  one  of  my 
own  shelves;  Elia  could  make  a  place  for  me — ^a  warm,  friendly,  com- 
•  fortful  place.    I  shall  never  be  old  to  Elia. 

Latbb  yet. 

Ethelwyn  has  just  left  me.  She  slipped  into  the  room  a  little  while 
ago  and  came  up  behind  me  and  put  her  arms  around  me  in  her  most 
irresistible  fashion. 

^*  You  won^t  send  me  home  just  yet,  will  you  ?"  she  said  coaxingly. 
"  Not  if  I  promise  to  be  ever  and  ever  so  much  better  ?  I — ^I^m  sure 
that  I^m  going  to  be.    You  don't  know  how  well  I  feel  1" 

^'I  inferred  that  you  had  taken  a  sudden  change  for  the  better,** 
I  answered. 

Ethelwyn  gave  me  a  little  shake  and  then  crept  around  in  front  and 
cuddled  down  on  the  floor  beside  me  with  her  chin  on  my  knee.  I  lifted 
her  face  and  tried  to  look  down  into  it. 

**  Ethelwyn,  child,  are  you  sure  f"  I  cried. 

She  gave  me  one  fleeting  glimpse  of  her  radiant  eyes,  and  then 
buried  her  face  in  my  dress. 

"I — Vye  been  sure  all  summer,"  she  confessed. 

"All  summer!"  I  echoed. 

The  twitching  of  my  skirts  evidenced  an  emphatic  nod  somewhere 
down  in  their  folds. 

"Yes,  I  was — from  the  very  first  minute;  he  was  so  strong  and 
splendid,  and — and — ^knew  so  much!  And — and  he  wouldn't  look  at 
me !  So  then  I  tried  to  pretend  that  I  didn't  care,  and — and — ^I  guess 
maybe  I  flirted  some  to  show  that  I  didn't,  and  it  didn't  move  him 
one  bit,  and  by  and  by  I  couldn't  pretend  any  longer,  and — and — ^you'll 
think  I'm  dreadfully  silly."  The  voice  ran  into  a  little  gasp  that  might 
have  been  either  tears  or  laughter. 

"  I'U  try  to  stand  it,  Ethelwyn,"  I  said. 

She  looked  up,  and  the  red  was  sweeping  in  floods  across  her  face. 

"  You  know  that  day  I  went  to  Mount  Vernon  ?  I — ^I  was  glad  that 
you  couldn't  go,  because  I  knew  that  you'd  think  it  so  silly,  but  I  went 
— ^to  get — one  of  those  roses.  Don't  look  at  me,  please  look  at — at 
that  whisk  broom  over  on  the  side  of  the  dressing-table !  That's  it — 
please  stay  so  or  I  can't  tell  you,  and  I  want  to.  Do  you  remember 
how  I  came  home  with  it  and  you  teased  me,  and — ^I — pretended  to  be 
mad  because  you  did  it  before  Eoger?  But  I  wasn't  a  bit — ^that  was 
just  what  I  wanted ;  and  then,  after  all,  it  didn't  move  him  any  more 
than  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  ice.  You  said  you  thought  I'd  have  to 
go  home  if  I  didn't  get  better,  and  I  felt  like  a  hypocrite  not  to  tell 
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you,  and  I  couldn't.  And — ^this  is  the  very  worst  of  it — I — I  wrapped 
the  rose  in  a  little  note  he  sent  me  once  and  I  used  to  wear  it — or,  at 
least,  I  tore  the  address  oflE  the  note  because  I  was  always  dreadfully 
afraid  I  should  lose  it  and  somebody  pick  it  up.  And  then  to-day  I 
did,  and  it  was  worrying  me  most  to  death.  I  dropped  it  outside  the 
gate  when  we  went  across  the  road  to  watch  the  sunset.  And  he  came' 
a  few  minutes  later  for  something,  but  saw  we  were  at  dinner  and 
turned  away,  and  then  he  saw  the  paper  and  recognized  his  own 
writing,  and — and — I  guess  thaf  s  all.  Cousin  Persis.^' 

The  voice  trailed  into  faintness,  and  I  turned.  The  next  moment 
the  bright  head  was  close  to  my  face,  and  the  child  was  sobbing  out  her 
happiness  in  my  arms. 

November  4. 

We  are  walking  through  rainbows  and  golden  mists  and  sunset 
pageants  and  whatever  else  in  all  this  dear  old  world  is  fuU  of  light 
and  magic.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  too  dazzling  for  my  middle- 
aged  eyes,  and  I  go  out  to  the  hills  for  rest ;  they  are  wearing  shadow 
colors  now,  in  the  twilight  of  the  year.  Yet  yesterday — ^the  third  of 
November — I  found  eleven  different  varieties  of  flowers  braving  the 
cold,  and  the  dandelions  down  in  Mrs.  Bassett^s  grass — though  close- 
buttoned  down  to  the  ground — ^are  yet  shining  undaunted.  As  for 
the  city  yards — chrysanthemums  and  roses  and  pansies  have  shown  no 
sign  yet  of  acknowledging  bedtime.  It  is  curious  how  nature  herself 
seems  to  catch  the  stress  of  life  in  crowded  ways,  and  keeps  latest  hours 
in  the  city.  But  out  here,  in  spite  of  the  courageous  laggards,  nature 
is  growing  sleepy.  The  summer  birds  have  gone  and  the  regular  resi- 
dents have  fallen  to  silence — ^all  except  the  English  sparrows,  who 
never  heard  of  silence,  and  my  little  Carolina  wren,  whose  clear,  ring- 
ing call  seems  the  very  spirit  of  these  sharp  and  stinging  mornings. 
I  caught  Mrs.  Bassett  stalking  him  yesterday.  He  was  somewhere  on 
an  old  brush-heap,  and  she  crept  closer  and  closer,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  delight.  She  gave  it  up  at  last  and  stood  just  listening,  her  cap 
over  one  ear  and  her  little,  wrinkled  face  all  alight.  When  she  heard 
my  step  she  looked  back,  smiling. 

*'  I  knowed  you'd  be  out,  dearie,"  she  said,  '^  you  was  just  bound 
to,  with  things  calling  so.  Ain't  it  nice  to  be  alive?  I  s'pose,"  she 
added  quaintly,  '*  'twill  be  full  as  nice  to  be  dead  when  we  come  to  that, 
only  it  seems  as  if  'twould  take  a  while  to  get  used  to  the  golden  streets 
and  all  after  you've  loved  dirt  roads  so  long.  But  I  guess  that  will  be 
fixed  all  right  when  we  get  to  it." 

She  stood  thoughtful  a  moment,  smiling  into  the  golden  west,  as  if 
between  her  and  it  some  high  secret  passed.  Not  even  Ethelwyn's  face, 
with  the  light  of  her  "  new  heaven  and  earth"  upon  it,  was  ever  more 
joyous.    Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  is,  where  such  things  can  be ! 
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ONE  springtiine,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  vil- 
lage of  Glanby  was  a  frontier  town,  the  Sieur  de  Vaudren- 
eceur  came  a-foraying  down  the  Connecticut  Eiver.  He  had 
but  a  small  party  under  his  command,  some  thirty  savages,  Macquas 
and  Abenakis,  and  one  Frenchman,  his  half-brother,  Denys  de  Yau- 
drencoeur.  Denys  was  almost  seventeen,  a  man  and  of  marriageable 
age  according  to  Canadian  standards,  which  were  all  the  standards 
he  had  ever  known.  By  New  England  standards  he  was  no  more  than 
a  pretty,  slender  boy. 

At  the  Long  Plains,  ten  miles  above  Glanby,  the  war  party  sepa- 
rated. The  Sieur  de  Vaudrencoeur,  with  the  most  of  his  Indians, 
struck  eastward  to  attack  the  hamlet  of  Newfield,  while  Denys,  with 
three  Macquas,  was  left  to  guard  the  packs.  Denys  chafed  a  little 
at  this  disposition  of  the  forces.  He  had  undergone  the  hardships  of 
the  march  from  Canada,  and  now,  on  this,  his  first  foray,  he  wanted 
a  hand  in  the  actual  fighting.  But  the  habit  of  obedience  was  strong 
in  him.  All  his  life  he  had  submitted  to  the  varying  tyrannies  of  a 
dozen  older  brothers.  Though  he  murmured  at  his  leader^s  decision, 
he  murmured  under  his  breath,  and  in  the  end  stayed  meekly  behind 
with  his  Macquas. 

The  Macquas  speedily  slipped  off  to  do  a  little  hunting  of  their 
own,  and  Denys  grew  lonesome.  In  the  search  for  amusement,  boy- 
like, he  prowled  about  in  the  bushes  till  his  prowling  landed  him  in 
the  beaten  roadway  that  ran  from  Glanby  to  Newfield.  It  was  just 
at  that  moment  that  two  Glanby  men,  Elnathan  Hoyt  and  Hezekiah 
Weeks,  came  riding  peacefully  up  the  road.  Denys  and  the  Glanby 
men  spied  each  other  at  the  same  instant.  In  time  of  war  there  was 
but  one  form  of  greeting  between  the  French  and  English  of  the  border, 
and  Denys^Q  Indian  dress  betrayed  his  nationality.  The  three  guns 
cracked  almost  simultaneously.  Then  the  Glanby  men,  far  too  ex- 
perienced fighters  to  be  foolhardy,  wheeled  their  horses  and,  in  the 
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deadly  fear  of  an  ambuscade,  galloped  for  home.  Denys  lay  in  the 
roadway  where  he  had  fallen,  with  a  musket-ball  in  his  shoulder  and 
anothei'  in  his  thigh. 

There  his  Macquas  found  him  when  they  crept  up,  drawn  by  the 
noise  of  the  firing.  They  bandaged  his  hurts  in  hastiest  fashion  and 
started  to  carry  him  with  them  on  their  retreat.  But  the  dread  of 
pursuit  grew  upon  them,  and  Denys,  helpless  and  unconscious,  retarded 
their  flight.  They  abandoned  him  in  a  thick  growth  of  pines,  and 
weeks  later  gave  the  Sieur  de  Vaudrencoeur  a  circumstantial  account 
of  how  Denys  had  fallen  in  a  hot  skirmish  and  died  in  their  arms. 

Far  from  dying,  Denys  recovered  consciousness,  there  among  the 
pines.  He  called  his  Indians  by  name,  begging  for  a  draught  of  water, 
but  he  got  no  answer.  Very  slowly  he  realized  that  they  had  run  away 
and  left  him  to  perish  alone.  A  delicately  nurtured  youth  would  no 
doubt  have  resigned  himself  and  perished,  but  Denys,  for  all  his  slender 
prettiness,  came  of  hardy  stock.  To  lie  still  and  die  was  beyond  him. 
He  dragged  himself  along  the  ground  till  he  came  to  a  spring  and, 
having  drunk,  he  felt  the  strength  to  crawl  on,  though  he  scarcely 
knew  why  or  whither.  He  did  not  dream  of  reaching  Canada,  crippled 
as  he  was,  and  he  could  not  decide  whether  or  no  he  wished  to  reach 
an  English  settlement.  The  treatment  he  had  seen  meted  out  to 
English  captives  in  Canada  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner.  The  English  might  give  him  to  their  Indian  allies 
to  torture,  might  even  torture  him  themselves.  His  half-brother,  Ar- 
mand,  who  was  a  priest,  had  told  him  many  shocking  things  of  the 
heretics. 

Still,  Denys  staggered  on,  and  his  uncertain  course  was  mainly 
southward.  There  were  blank  periods  of  unconsciousness  in  which 
he  lay  wherever  he  chanced  to  fall,  and  wild  times  of  delirium  in  which 
the  stars  went  dazzling  down  the  sky  above  him  and  he  sang  as  he 
walked.  He  chewed  the  young  leaves  that  were  bursting  on  the  trees 
and  he  drank  of  the  springs,  and  somehow  he  kept  life  in  him  till  the 
fourth  morning  broke.  Then  he  found  himself  in  the  meadows  north 
of  Glanby.  A  ploughed  field  stretched  before  him,  and  far  away  he 
saw  the  sunlight  on  the  roofs  of  the  village.  All  the  old  dread  of  the 
heretic  foe  came  over  him.  He  dropped  down  between  two  furrows  of 
the  field  with  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  he  prayed  to  the  Virgin  that  he 
might  die  quickly  ere  the  Englishmen  discovered  him. 

By  an  odd  chance  it  was  Elnathan  Hoyt  who  found  Denys.  He 
came  early  to  his  field,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  a  wary  eye 
about  him  for  savages.  So  intent  was  he  on  the  thicket  at  the  edge 
of  the  field  that  he  did  not  spy  Denys  till  he  almost  stumbled  over 
him. 

Denys  turned  his  head  feebly  where  he  lay  in  the  soft  dirt.    '^  Je 
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me  rends,  M^sieu,"  he  muttered,  with  appealing  eyes,  and  lost  con- 
sciousness. 

A  practical  man  and  the  father  of  eight  sons,  Hoyt  picked  up  the 
French  boy  and  carried  him  into  Glanby.  "As  long  as  I  shot  him, 
I  calculate  I  ought  to  take  care  of  him,^^  he  explained  to  his  interested 
neighbors. 

So  Denys  was  put  to  bed  at  Hoyt^s  house,  and  Hoyt  and  his  family 
tended  him  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  of  their  own  blood.  Denys  was 
very  patient  and  submissive  under  all  their  ministrations,  but  his  eyes 
watched  everything  that  went  on  about  him  with  the  alert  terror  of  a 
trapped  wood-creature.    He  had  small  faith  in  heretics. 

But  among  Hoyfs  children  was  a  daughter,  Eunice,  a  tall,  white- 
skinned,  red-haired  girl  of  one-and-twenty.  She  had  the  temper  that 
went  with  her  bright  hair,  as  her  brothers  knew  to  their  cost,  but  she 
had  also  the  instinct  of  motherhood.  To  that  instinct  the  captive 
French  boy,  with  his  shyness  and  his  palpable  terror,  that  he  tried  hard 
to  master,  appealed  irresistibly.  She  soothed  and  petted  him  quite 
as  if  he  were  one  of  her  younger  brothers,  and  Denys,  laying  aside 
his  suspicions  of  this  one  heretic,  fell  madly  in  love  with  her.  It 
mattered  nothing  to  him  that  he  was  not  yet  seventeen  while  Eunice 
was  one-and-twenty.  He  considered  her  the  only  adorable  woman  in 
the  world,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  from  her  a  smattering  of  the 
English  tongue,  he  told  her  so.  As  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
increased,  he  repeated  his  declaration  with  more  and  more  fluency 
and  fervor,  but  Eunice  invariably  told  him  not  to  be  silly,  in  an  elderly 
tone  that  chilled  him.  For  there  was  a  neighbor's  son,  Simeon  Barnard, 
whom  she  loved  and  whom  she  was  to  marry. 

Still,  Denys  would  not  give  up  hope.  Somehow,  spite  of  Simeon 
Barnard,  he,  he  himself,  would  win  and  wed  the  adorable  Eunice,  yes, 
and  stay  there  with  her  in  Glanby  the  rest  of  his  days.  For,  from  a  state 
of  suspicious  acquiescence  in  his  captivity,  Denys  had  come  slowly  to 
find  contentment  in  the  life  of  Glanby.  Now  that  the  haunting  fear 
of  a  painful  death  was  taken  from  him,  he  decided  that,  point  for 
point,  he  received  better  treatment  from  Hoyt  than  he  had  received 
from  his  own  overbearing  brothers.  And  Hoyf  s  sons,  though  given 
to  horse-play  that  Denys  at  the  first  could  scarcely  understand,  were 
in  the  main  friendly  youths — and  they  were  Eunice's  brothers.  After 
all,  Glanby  was  as  pleasant  an  abiding  place  as  the  rude  Ch&teau  de 
Vaudrencoeur. 

Moreover,  Denys  had  good  precedent  in  changing  his  allegiance. 
Again  and  again  had  his  brother,  the  priest,  told  him,  with  proper 
horror,  of  French  renegades  who,  taken  captive,  had  renounced  their 
religion  and  settled  down  among  the  New  England  heretics.  Six 
months  before  Denys  had  shuddered  to  hear  of  such  iniquity,  but  now 
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he  found  himself  secretly  applauding  the  wisdom  of  his  renegade  com- 
patriots. No  doubt  they  too  had  seen  and  loved  some  daughter  of  the 
Puritans.  And  where  they  had  succeeded  in  their  suits,  might  not 
another  succeed? 

By  the  time  that  autumn  came  Denys,  in  the  cast  homespuns  of 
the  young  Hoyts  that  had  replaced  his  Indian  clothes,  made  one  boy 
more  at  Elnathan  Hoyt's  harvesting.  He  was  trying  hard  to  win  the 
good  opinion  of  Hoyt,  of  all  Glanby,  and,  indeed,  the  men  of  Glanby, 
never  so  suspicious  of  Denys  as  he  had  been  of  them,  accorded  him  a 
somewhat  contemptuous  liking.  Hezekiah  Weeks,  to  be  sure,  said  that 
all  Frenchmen  were  treacherous  Papists  and  Hoyt  was  a  fool  to  trust 
such  a  gUb-spoken  young  rascal  as  Denys,  but  Weeks  with  his  grumbling 
represented  only  a  small  minority.  Glanby  at  large  tolerated  Denys, 
and  Hoyt  treated  him  quite  as  if  he  were  one  of  his  own  boys,  and 
Eunice  was  rather  more  considerate  of  him  than  of  her  brothers,  so 
Denys's  hopes  were  high. 

But  while  he  made  his  pretty,  boyish  schemes,  his  captors,  quite 
r^rdless  of  his  plans,  were  sending  messages  about  him  from  Glanby 
to  Boston  and  from  Boston  to  Quebec.  The  end  did  not  come  till  the 
bare,  leafless  months  of  winter.  Then  one  day  Hoyt  told  Denys,  in 
evident  expectation  that  the  boy  would  be  pleased,  that  in  a  month's 
time  he  would  be  restored  to  his  own  people.  It  had  been  agreed  that 
he  should  be  exchanged  for  Ezra  Sutcliflfe,  captured  from  Glanby  two 
years  before,  and  he  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Canada  at  once. 

"But  I  desire  not  to  return,'^  cried  Denys,  heart-broken.  *^You 
are  all  friends  to  me.    It  is  my  intention  to  remain  with  you  forever.'* 

His  desire,  he  found,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  progress  of  events. 
Hoyt  was  puzzled, — ^indeed,  was  rather  sorry  for  the  boy's  unfeigned 
distress, — ^but  Hoyt  and  all  Glanby  preferred  to  have  Ezra  SutclifEe 
rather  than  Denys  de  Vaudrencoeur.  Like  it  or  not,  Denys  had  to  pack 
up  his  few  belongings  and  say  farewell  to  Glanby. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  he  lingered  to  bid  Eunice  good-by. 
She  was  hemming  linen  sheets  against  her  marriage,  which  was  near 
at  hand,  but  she  laid  by  her  work  for  a  moment,  and  with  her  old 
maternal  habit  gave  Denys  good  advice  about  keeping  his  throat  well 
wrapped  up.  But  there  the  misery  in  the  boy's  eyes  touched  her,  and 
she  kissed  him  good-by  ere  she  hurried  back  to  her  wedding-sewing. 
As  for  Denys,  being  of  Celtic  temperament,  he  went  away  weeping 
openly  and  unashamed. 

A  month  later,  after  a  hard  passage  through  the  northern  woods, 
Elnathan  Hoyt,  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  delivered  Denys  over  to 
the  commandant  at  Chambly.  Prom  there  Denys  was  sent  down  the 
river,  and  he  reached  his  brother's  chateau,  as  one  risen  from  the  dead, 
just  a  full  year  from  the  time  he  quitted  it. 
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The  Seigneur  his  brother  did  not  receive  him  back  with  unmixed 
gratification.  **Had  you  no  better  courage  than  to  let  yourself  be 
taken  alive  by  our  enemies  ?'^  he  complained.  '^  Here  we  must  yield 
up  one  of  them  to  redeem  you,  miserable !" 

The  Sieur  de  Vaudrencoeur,  however,  lithe  leader  of  many  forays, 
said  consolingly  that  Denys,  if  he  had  kept  his  wits  about  him,  must 
have  learned  enough  of  the  defences  of  Glanby  to  compensate  his 
countrymen  for  the  loss  of  Ezra  Sutcliflfe. 

But  Denys's  brother  Armand,  the  priest,  said  sorrowfully  that  noth- 
ing could  compensate  for  the  possible  loss  of  Denys's  soul.  He  was 
grievously  alarmed  by  Denys^s  new  indifference  in  matters  of  the  faith ; 
indeed,  he  thought  it  well  that  Denys  marry  at  once,  marry  a  true 
believer  who  would  hold  him  firmly  bound  to  Mother  Church. 

The  Seigneur  was  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Canadian  government 
in  those  days  gave  a  bounty  for  large  families,  and  it  was  high  time 
that  Denys  set  about  winning  the  bounty.  He  was  rising  eighteen,  and 
there  was  little  Fanchette  Kermadon 

'^I  do  not  fancy  black-haired  women,"  cried  Denys,  with  sudden 
spirit. 

A  scene  followed,  so  alarming  that  it  was  handed  down  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  De  Vaudrencoeur  family.  The  outcome  of  it  was  that 
Denys  snatched  up  his  gun  and  ran  out  of  the  house.  He  joined  a  party 
of  voyageurs  which  was  going  up  the  river  to  the  Lakes,  and  it  was 
eight  months  before  his  brothers  saw  him  again. 

When  Denys  judged  that  the  storm  had  blown  over,  he  ventured  back 
to  the  ch&teau.  He  was  amazed  at  the  kindness  of  his  reception.  The 
truth  was  that  the  Sieur  de  Vaudrencoeur  was  going  southward  on  a 
glorious  expedition.  He  would  have  under  his  command  three  hundred 
Indians  and  half-bloods  and  a  dozen  Frenchmen,  and  he  looked  to 
inflict  a  heavy  blow  on  the  English  frontier.  Denys  could  help  him. 
For  it  was  at  Glanby  that  he  meant  to  strike,  and  Denys  knew  the 
Glanby  country. 

At  first  Denys  refused  flatly.  His  various  brothers  coaxed  and 
threatened.  The  Seigneur  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Eling,  and 
Armand  the  priest  lamented  him  as  a  soul  lost  to  the  Church ;  but  all 
was  useless.  In  the  end  it  was  the  sentence  with  which  the  Sieur  de 
Vaudrencoeur  gave  up  the  struggle  that  decided  Denys. 

"As  thou  wilt,  little  one,"  the  Sieur  de  Vaudrencoeur  had  said. 
"  Whether  thou  art  with  us  or  not,  we  shall  bum  Glanby." 

Denys  thought  over  that  saying  in  the  night  watches.  It  was  very 
true.  He  was  not  the  only  man  in  Canada  who  knew  the  country  round 
Glanby.  The  village  and  his  friends  within  it  were  doomed — ^unless 
they  were  warned.    Next  morning  Denys  sought  his  brother. 

"  I  have  thought  again.    I  will  go  with  you,"  he  said. 
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All  the  long  march  through  the  wintry  forests  he  thought  of  th^ 
final  scene  that  was  before  him.  At  times  his  hope  was  high.  Some- 
how, the  good  Grod  aiding,  he  would  slip  before  his  comrades,  he  would 
steal  into  the  settlement  ahead  of  them.  In  Indian  warfare  discovery 
always  means  defeat.  The  Glanby  men,  once  warned,  would  spring  to 
arms,  and  the  settlement  would  be  saved.  And  it  was  he  who  would 
have  saved  it.  There  would  be  no  question  of  sending  him  back  to 
Canada  again.  He  would  stay  in  Glanby  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
Eunice — even  to  himself  he  would  not  admit  that  she  was  doubtless 
Eunice  Barnard  now.  He  thought  of  her  as  he  had  known  her,  de- 
sirable, adorable,  the  woman  whom  he  yet  would  win. 

But  as  the  march  went  on  these  high  hopes  died  in  him.  The  Sieur 
de  Vaudrencoeur  sent  forward  Indian  scouts  whom  Denys  could  not 
dream  of  passing.  There  were  scores  of  men  about  him,  and  tried 
forayers  too.  Slowly  Denys  came  to  realize  his  helplessness,  and  then 
the  full  horror  of  the  situation  grew  upon  him.  That  he,  of  all  men, 
should  witness  the  destruction  of  the  town,  the  massacre  of  his  English 
friends  I  Night  after  night  the  scene  painted  itself  upon  his  dreams. 
He  saw  Eunice — and  he  woke  shuddering  in  the  dark  to  remember  how 
he  had  seen  her. 

On  the  last  nights  there  was  no  sleep  for  him.  Wide-eyed,  white- 
&ced,  he  stumbled  along  in  the  van  of  the  column.  All  the  boy's  pretty 
plans  of  the  beginning  of  the  journey  were  at  an  end.  It  was  a  man 
now  who  weighed  the  chances  coolly :  if  the  settlement  were  warned  at 
all,  it  must  be  at  the  price  of  his  own  life.  And  the  price  was  worth 
the  paying,  for  Eunice's  sake. 

As  on  that  earlier  foray,  the  invaders  left  their  packs  at  the  Long 
Plains.  All  day  they  lurked  in  the  white  woods,  and  at  evenfall  set 
forward  across  the  snow  towards  Glanby.  There  was  no  moon  to  betray 
them,  but,  to  their  disadvantage,  the  night  was  very  still. 

"But  the  pigs  of  heretics  sleep  sound!"  muttered  the  Sieur  de 
Vaudrencoeur. 

Denys,  struggling  along  at  his  brother's  side,  made  no  answer,  but 
he  grasped  his  gun  firmly.  It  would  take  but  a  second  to  swing  it  to 
his  shoulder  when  the  time  came. 

The  meadows  to  the  north  of  Glanby  lay  white  before  them,  and 
overhead  the  quiet  stars  shone  on  the  white  roofs  of  the  village. 

"  There,  on  the  west  side,  you  can  enter  the  town  easiest,"  Denys 
idiispered  recklessly.    "  Let  me  go  first." 

With  his  brother  and  two  of  the  Abenaki  scouts  he  stole  forward  at 
tibe  head  of  the  long  file.  Already  his  fingers  were  on  the  trigger  of  his 
gun.  Clearer  and  clearer  the  snowy  line  of  the  roofs  of  Glanby  showed 
against  the  black  sky.  The  column  was  midway  of  the  meadows.  The 
thne  had  come.    Denys  caught  the  gun  to  his  shoulder. 
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Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  the  Sieur  de  Vaudrencoeur  saw,  and 
swung  up  his  hand  with  his  pistol  clubbed.  Simultaneously  with  his 
movement  came  the  flash  of  Denys's  gun.  The  shot  went  rattling  out 
through  the  dark. 

Mad  with  disappointment,  the  Sieur  de  Vaudrencoeur  swung  the 
pistol  about  in  his  hand  and  fired  squarely  at  Denys's  breast.  Denys 
dropped  in  the  snow,  but  the  shot  that  struck  him  down  sent  a  second 
warning  note  through  the  night.  Before  De  Vaudrencoeur  and  his 
savages  could  cover  the  few  rods  that  still  lay  between  them  and  the 
village  half  the  men  of  Glanby  had  risen  and  barricaded  their  houses. 

Even  as  it  was,  cruel  work  was  done  that  night  in  Glanby.  Years 
afterwards  men  still  spoke  with  hushed  voices  of  the  great  December 
massacre.  When  morning  came  twelve  houses  were  in  ruins  and  twenty 
of  the  Glanby  folk  lay  dead  among  them,  while  more  than  two  score 
were  being  hurried  away  across  the  snows  to  Canada. 

Elnathan  Ho3rt,  with  his  sons,  who  made  a  garrison  in  themselves, 
had  beaten  off  the  savages  from  his  house,  and  he  joined  the  reenforce- 
ments  from  down  the  river  who  followed  the  invaders  out  into  the 
meadows.  There  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  with  the  Sieur  de  Vaudren- 
coeur's  rear-guard,  but  in  prudence  the  Englishmen  hesitated  at  follow- 
ing into  the  woods,  and  fell  slowly  back  upon  Glanby.  In  the  white 
meadows  men  were  lying;  some  were  Englishmen,  slain  or  wounded  in 
the  last  fight,  and  some  were  Indians,  for  so  hot  had  been  the  struggle 
that  the  savages  had  not  been  able  to  bear  away  their  dead.  The  Glanby 
men  halted  to  seek  and  rescue  their  wounded. 

Then  Hezekiah  Weeks  raised  a  sudden  cry:  ^'Hoytl  Elnathan 
Hoyt !  Come  you  here !  As  I^m  a  Christian  man,  His  your  Denys,  the 
black-hearted  devil!  Did  I  not  warn  ye?  ^Tis  he  has  brought  the 
savages  down  upon  us.^' 

Every  man  in  the  meadows  ran  to  the  spot,  but  Elnathan  Hoyt  was 
first.  Denys  lay  on  his  back  in  the  snow  where  he  had  fallen.  He  was 
conscious,  for  his  eyes  opened  heavily  at  the  sound  of  the  rushing  foot- 
steps, but  his  hunting-shirt  was  stiff  with  blood  and  his  face  was  gray. 
He  was  dying,  but  on  that  dreary  morning  the  Glanby  men  could  fed 
for  him  no  more  compassion  than  they  would  have  felt  for  a  scotched 
snake. 

''He's  trying  to  say  something,"  Ezra  Sutcliffe  spoke  coldly. 
''  Reckon  he  knows  you,  Hoyt.'* 

Hoyt,  with  his  face  lined  and  seamed,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  he 
knelt  down  in  the  snow  by  Denys,  but  he  did  not  touch  him. 

Denys  caught  his  breath  with  piteous  choking.    "  Eunice,'*  he  whis- 
pered, and  whispered  the  word  twice  ere  Hoyt  understood.    '*  Is  sh 
safe?" 
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Hoyt  laid  the  words  upon  him  as  if  they  were  so  many  blows :  "  She 
is  dead,  slain  in  her  house,  slain  by  your  savages,  and  her  baby  with  her. 
You  can  thank  your  Popish  saints  for  the  good  work  youVe  done/^ 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  ^'  We've  our  men  to  look  to,''  he  said.  '*  Ay, 
and  our  dead  to  bury."  He  walked  away,  and  the  other  men  followed 
him. 

Only  Asaph  Hoyt,  a  boy  of  Denys's  own  years,  who  in  the  old  times 
had  shared  his  bed  with  Denys,  lingered  a  moment,  and  whipping  his 
water-bottle  from  under  his  coat  laid  it  shamefacedly  with  reach  of 
Denvs's  hand. 

But  when  the  men  came  back  that  way  an  hour  later,  the  water  was 
untouched  and  Denys  de  Vaudrencceur  lay  dead. 


TRAIL  SONG 

BY  FRANK  FARRINGTON 

HEBE'S  out  on  the  open  trail,  my  lass. 
With  a  heart  for  rain  or  shine  I 
Here's  out  to  race  with  wind  in  the  face. 
To  roam  and  rove  at  the  wilding  pace 
Where  the  weather  thrills  like  wine ! 

We'll  follow  the  wind  of  the  way,  my  lass. 

Where  it  chases  a  truant  stream. 
We'll  loaf  along  with  a  vagrant  song. 
With  the  glow  of  life  all  thrilling  strong 

And  the  future  a  vibrant  dream. 

Foi'  what's  a  day  or  a  year,  my  lass. 

But  time  for  finding  joy? 
We've  naught  to  do,  we  crony  two. 
With  the  Ship  of  Worry's  crafty  crew, 

We're  free  from  all  annoy. 

Then  here's  a  song,  a  song,  my  lass, 

A  song  for  the  open  trail  I 
We're  off  to  seek  the  crimson  streak 
Thaf  s  sunk  behind  West  Mountain's  peak. 

And  to  drink  from  Freedom's  grail. 


AT  FIDDLER'S  BRIDGE 

By  Ella  Middkton  Tybout 
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W  jes*  at  midnight  at  de  full  o'  de  moon  jo'  kin  hyah  de  fiddle 
chunin*  up,  and  ef  yo'  goes  tuh  de  aidge  o^  de  bridge  an*  draps 
a  piece  o*  silvah  intuh  de  watah  (ten  eents'U  do),  and  sez  ^  Come 
fo^th,  John  Thompson/  sho's  yo'  bawn,  chile,  out  he  come  an'  plays. 
Dat's  huccum  de  place  tuh  be  called  Fiddlah's  Bridge/' 

Mrs.  Bostwick  held  out  her  hand  hospitably  to  replenish  the  cup 
of  her  guest,  the  Rev.  Kinnard  Brice,  who  shook  his  head  doubtfully 
as  he  replied, — 

'*  I  sho'ly  am  'stonished,  Sistah  Bos'wick,  dat  a  lady  o'  yo'  refinery 
should  blieve  in  ghosesses." 

Mrs.  Bostwick  bridled  at  the  delicate  fiattery  conveyed  in  this 
speech,  but  stuck  to  her  point. 

"It  am  a  fac',"  she  repeated  solemnly.  "My  boy  Mose's  yallah 
gal  Jinny  done  hyah  it  wunst  when  she  was  comin'  f'om  de  Big  Quar- 
terly, an'  it  skeert  huh  so  bad  she  ain't  been  hyah  sence.  I  suttenly 
hates  tuh  live  so  close,  but  dey  ain't  no  help  fuh  it,  so  I  jes'  stays  in 
de  house  at  sech  times  ez  I  think  ole  John  Thompson's  roun'.  Ain't 
yo'  g'wine  tuh  have  no  mo'  dis  cawn  pone,  Bro'  Brice?  I  done  made 
it  speshul  fuh  yo'." 

"I'se  b'liged  tuh  yo',  Sistah,  but  I'se  had  'nuflf  fuh  de  present. 
I'se  been  studyin'  yo'  wo'des,  Sistah  Bos'wick,  an'  I'se  done  come  tuh 
de  seclusion  dat  it's  meh  juty  tuh  p'int  out  tuh  yo'  fuh  sho'  dat  dey 
ain't  no  sperrits  down  tuh  de  bridge.  I'se  g'wine  tu  stop  hyah  on  meh 
way  f  om  Camp  dis  evenin',  an'  yo'  an'  me'll  go  down  tuh  de  watah. 
Ef  deys  anythin'  dah  'tain't  g'wine  tuh  huht  us, — me  bein'  sanctified 
anyhow  and  yo'  havin'  jes'  'sperienced  'ligion  down  tuh  de  Buck,  an' 
ef  he  shows  hisself  I'll  'zort  wid  him  an'  lay  him  low." 

Mrs.  Bostwick  accepted  this  handsome  offer  somewhat  reluctantly. 
She  was  honestly  afraid  to  go  to  the  bridge  after  nightfall,  but  under 
the  circumstances  did  not  see  her  way  clear  to  refuse,  stipulating,  how- 
ever, that  her  husband  should  not  be  told  of  the  proposed  expedition, 
he  having  frequently  ridiculed  her  fears  of  the  old  fiddler  and  announced 
that  he  would  not  object  to  sitting  on  the  bridge  all  night  if  necessary. 

She  watched  the  long,  lank  figure  of  the  preacher  disappear  over 
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the  hill,  then  went  into  the  house,  where  she  encountered  her  husband, 
who  was  carefully  depositing  something  on  the  table. 

"Dannel  Bos'wick,^'  she  demanded  sternly,  *'whuh  yo'  git  dat 
watahmillion  ?  Yo^  didn't  hab  no  money.  Don't  yo'  fetch  no  stolen 
millions  intuh  dis  house.  Does  yo'  hyah  me  talkin'?  Whuh  yo' 
gititr 

Beceiving  no  reply  to  this  inquiry,  she  approached  the  table  and 
tapped  the  melon  inquiringly  with  her  thumb  and  finger. 

"  Hif  s  mighty  ripe,'*  she  murmured ;  "  seems  like  a  pity  tuh  let 
it  go  tuh  was'e.  Don't  yo'  tell  me  yo'  stole  it,  Dannel,  caze  I  ain't 
g'wine  tuh  b'lieve  no  sech  thing.  Yo'  ain't  got  'ligion;  yo'  picks 
de  banjo,  an'  yo'  plays  de  'cordeen,  but  yo'  didn't  steal  no  watah- 
million ;  I  knows  dat.    Git  de  knife,  honey,  quick,  an'  lef  s  begin." 

*'  Rachel,"  ventured  Daniel,  when  the  feast  was  nearing  completion 
and  nothing  but  a  large  pile  of  rinds  remained  to  tell  the  tale,  "  Bachd, 
was  yo'  washin'  up  tuh  de  big  house  tuh  day?" 

"Yaas,"  said  Mrs.  Bostwick,  ejecting  melon-seeds  as  she  spoke, 
^Iwas." 

"  Whut  yo'  f  otch  home  ?" 

"  Dannel,"  said  Mrs.  Bostwick  righteously,  "  I  f otch  nothin'  home. 
Does  yo'  think  I'se  g'wine  tuh  take  whut  don't  b'long  tuh  me  jes'  caze 
yo'  likes  tuh  set  an'  stuff  yo'seff?  I'se  'feared  Bro'  Brice  am  right, 
Dannel,  an'  yo'se  mighty  onregin'rit." 

Daniel  sighed.  Life  was  not  so  pleasant  since  Bachd  had  got 
religion  some  two  weeks  ago,  and  had,  as  it  were,  renounced  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Formerly  when  she  went  to  the  big  house  to 
do  the  weekly  washing,  her  ample  proportions  were  covered  by  volumin- 
ous skirts  containing  many  and  deep  pockets,  one  of  which,  indeed, 
was  ingeniously  lined  with  rubber  cloth  and  could  be  trusted  to  carry 
milk  and  other  liquids  with  perfect  safety.  No  wonder  Daniel  thought 
regretfully  of  the  evening  meal  as  it  used  to  be. 

"Dannel,"  said  Rachel,  a  little  later,  "whuh  yo'  g'wine?" 

He  reached  for  his  accordion  in  provoking  silence,  whereat  Rachel's 
wrath  arose. 

"  Yo'  ain't  g'wine  tuh  pick  no  banjo,  nuh  play  no  'cordeen  in  dis 
yere  house,"  she  announced.  "  Some  o'  dese  days,  Dannel,  yo'se  g'wine 
tuh  see  de  wo'de  '  8in'  in  lettahs  of  fiah  right  'crost  dat  'cordeen.  Den 
yo'se  g'wine  tuh  be  skeert  tuh  daith,  an'  yo'  sperrifll  be  ez  oneasy  ez 
ole  John  Thompson's." 

"  Laws,  Rachel,"  said  Daniel,  "  f  ain't  no  hahm  tuh  play  de  'cor- 
deen. Ever  sence  yo'  went  tuh  de  Buck  yo'se  jes'  so  biggoty  deys  no 
gittin'  long  wid  yo'  nohow.  Yo'  got  no  eyes  fuh  nobody  but  ole 
Kinnard  Brice,  an'  he  don't  do  nothin'  but  traipse  roun'  de  kentry 
an'  eat  oddah  folks'  vittles.    I  ain't  got  no  use  fuh  him  nohow." 
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"Hesh,  Dannel/^  said  Rachel.  "Bro*  Brice  done  been  sanctified, 
an*  he^s  a  preachah  o*  de  wo^de  o'  de  Lawd.  He  ^ows  he  kin  lay  de 
sperrit  o*  ole  John  Thompson  low,  an'  it  takes  a  mighty  holy  pusso^i 
tuh  do  dat.  I  ain't  g'wine  tuh  set  by  an'  hyah  yo'  scarifyin'  him  wid 
yo'  mouf 

*'  Huh,"  said  Daniel  scornfully,  "  who's  'feared  o'  ole  John  Thomp- 
son anyhow?  Beckon  ef  he  wants  tuh  play  he  fiddle  he's  g'wine  tuh 
do  it  'thout  no  f or'n  interfiuence  f 'om  sech  as  Kinnard  Brice.  Now 
I'se  g'wine  out,  an'  I  don't  feel  no  call  tuh  tell  yo'  whuh  I'se  g'wine 
nuthah." 

So  saying,  Daniel  and  his  accordion  departed,  leaving  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  to  amuse  herself  as  best  she  might  until  her  escort  should 
appear. 

The  superstitions  of  her  race  rose  strong  within  Mrs.  Bostwick  as 

the  hours  passed  and  she  sat  and  waited.    The  moon  climbed  higher 

in  the  heavens  and  shone  as  only  the  August  moon  knows  how  to 

shine.    The  silence  deepened,  broken  solely  by  the  chirp  of  a  cricket 

or  an  occasional  chorus  of  frogs  from  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the 

hill,  and  the  heart  of  the  watcher  grew  faint  within  her  as  midnight 

approached. 

"  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 
Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 
G'wine  fuh  tuh  carry  me  home." 

The  familiar  words,  at  first  heard  but  faintly,  gradually  grew  more 
distinct,  and  as  the  figure  of  Brother  Brice  appeared  Mrs.  Bostwick 
arose  from  the  doorstep  and,  opening  her  mouth  to  its  widest  extent, 
joined  loudly  in  the  refrain, — 


(( 


G'wine  fuh  tuh  carry  me  home." 


"  Is  yo'  ready,  Sistah  ?"  inquired  the  pastor. 

He  was  an  imposing  figure  to  look  upon,  being  clad  in  the  gown 
in  which  he  delivered  his  sermons.  In  its  palmy  days  it  was  said  to 
have  been  a  gentleman's  dressing-gown,  but  its  present  owner  had  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  pulpit.  Set  well  on  the  back  of  his  head  was  a  much 
rubbed  and  rusty  silk  hat. 

"  Is  yo'  ready,  Sistah  ?"  he  repeated. 

'^Yaas,  Bro'  Brice,  I'se  ready,"  she  replied  reluctantly.  "I  sees 
yo'se  got  yo'  gown  on,  Bruddah." 

'*  Yaas,  Sistah.  Dis  yere's  a  mighty  solemn  'casion,  an'  so  I'se  got 
meh  gown.  I'se  g'wine  down  tuh  de  aidge  o'  de  watah  wid  yo'  an'  he'p 
yo'  tuh  cas'  out  de  debbil  wuckin'  inside  yo'  dat  makes  yo'  blieve  in 
sperrits ;  it's  time  we  was  stahtin'." 

'*  Has  yo'  got  ten  cents  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bostwick,  seeing  a  possible 
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loophole  of  escape.  "  Tain't  no  mannali  o'  use  tuh  go  down  dah  'thont 
some  silvah  tnh  drap  intuh  de  watah/' 

Brother  Brice  had  not;  he  said  he  rarely  carried  so  much  with  him, 
as  he  did  not  consider  it  safe.    This  was  an  unforeseen  complication. 

"  Hain't  yo'  got  de  mattah  o'  ten  cents  no  whuh,  Sistah  Bos'wick  V* 
he  inquired  plaintively.    *^  Yo'  mus'  a-got  paid  fuh  yo'  day's  wuck." 

Mrs.  Bostwick  replied  that  she  had  a  quarter,  which  she  considered 
too  much  to  waste,  but  not  ten  cents,  and  then  produced  a  cracked  china 
teacup. 

*'  Dis  yere  ain't  de  time  tuh  higgle  ovah  money,"  said  Brother  Brice 
reproTingly,  as  he  deftly  extracted  four  quarters  from  the  cup,  three 
of  which  he  consigned  to  his  pocket  while  the  lady  looked  on  helpless. 
"  Yo'U  take  dis  quahtah  in  yo'  han's,  Sistah,  an'  drap  it  in  de  watah. 
De  oddah  free  yo'  owes  tuh  de  Lawd. 

"Whut  yo'  wants,  Sistah  Bos'wick,"  he  resumed,  as  they  started 
slowly  down  the  hill,  *'  whut  yo'  wants  is  con'imence,  I  has  con'imence 
dat  de  Lawd's  gwine  tuh  take  keer  o'  me,  an'  I  gits  all  I  wants.  Many 
a  mo'nin'  I  dunno  whuh  Pse  g'wine  tuh  git  meh  dinnah  nuh  meh  sup- 
pah,  but  I  has  con'imence,  an'  if  s  suah  tuh  come  somehow." 

''Yaas,  Bruddah,"  said  Mrs.  Bostwick  dutifully. 

Meanwhile  Daniel  had  spent  the  evening  playing  the  accordion 
to  a  select  party  of  friends  in  the  village  of  St.  Georges  (known  as 
"Sin'goges"),  and  it  was  quite  eleven  o'clock  before  he  started  home. 
Having  a  long  distance  to  walk,  he  decided  to  take  a  short  cut  across 
the  fields.  He  was  feeling  moderately  happy,  his  friends  having  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  his  playing  by  sundry  glasses  of  apple- 
jack, which  Daniel  was  wont  to  say  brought  music  to  his  heart  and  skill 
to  his  fingers.  So  he  went  cheerfully  and  swiftly  along  until  he  ap- 
proached the  region  of  Fiddler's  Bridge. 

Here  he  reduced  his  speed  and  looked  apprehensively  about.  He 
was  no  coward,  and  when  safe  at  home  had  often  been  heard  to  laugh 
loudly  at  those  who  feared  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  fiddler,  but  it 
took  a  brave  man  to  cross  that  bridge  after  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and 
Daniel  knew  it  must  be  nearing  midnight. 

At  last  a  brilliant  idea  occurred  to  him ;  he  would  not  have  to  go 
over  the  bridge  at  all.  Farther  down  the  stream  were  stones  which 
might,  in  an  emergency,  be  used  as  stepping-stones;  he  would  go  that 
way,  since  cross  he  must  to  reach  home.  The  water  was  not  deep ;  if 
he  fell  in,  he  could  easily  wade  out  again. 

^  I  ain't  g'wine  tuh  look  f  odes  de  bridge  nohow,"  he  muttered,  *^  an' 
den  even  ef  ole  John  Thompson  is  a-walkin'  I  won't  see  him." 

Daniel  took  his  courage  in  both  hands  as  he  slowly  made  his 
way  through  the  tangle  of  briers  that  bordered  the  stream.     The 
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road  was  obscured  by  the  bushes  and  thick  festoons  of  wild  grape- 
vines which  hung  from  the  trees^  filling  the  night  air  with  fragrance. 

A  dry  twig  snapped  loudly  as  he  stepped  upon  it. 

"  Tears  like  I  can^t  go  'cross  nohow/'  he  gasped^  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  his  accordion^  and  opening  it  began  to 
play  softly  to  give  himself  courage.  Still  playing,  he  started  over 
the  stepping-stones  with  his  head  turned  resolutely  away  from  the 
bridge.  Just  as  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream  he  heard  a 
loud  splash,  as  of  a  heavy  body  striking  the  water.  Involuntarily 
he  turned  his  head;  plainly  visible  in  the  moonlight  were  the  white 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the  road  leading  up  the  hill; 
also  clearly  to  be  seen  was  a  man  running  up  that  road  with  a  truly 
remarkable  speed.  But  what  was  that  rising  out  of  the  water  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bridge?  Daniel's  blood  fairly  congealed  as  he  stood 
poised  on  the  slippery  stone  and  watched  a  large,  dark  figure  rise  from 
the  water.    It  moved.    It  stood  erect,  and,  turning  slowly,  faced  him. 

Flesh  and  blood  could  stand  no  more.  Daniel  cast  his  cherished 
accordion  wildly  from  him  and  started  to  flee,  but,  unfortunately, 
slipped  on  the  wet  stone  and  precipitated  himself  full  length  in  the 
stream.  In  the  water,  where  old  John  Thompson  reigned  supreme, 
what  might  not  happen  to  him  ?  With  chattering  teeth  and  trembling 
limbs  he  managed  to  crawl  to  the  bank,  then,  without  pausing  to  look 
behind  him,  started  for  home  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

"Does  yo'  feel  grace  a-swellin'  in  yo'  buzzom,  Sistah?"  inquired 
Brother  Brice  as  they  slowly  approached  the  bridge. 

Mrs.  Bostwick  did  not  reply,  speech  having  for  the  time  deserted 
her,  and  they  went  on  in  silence. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  bridge  casting  apprehensive  glances 
down  the  stream,  which  shone  beneath  them  like  a  silver  ribbon,  with 
dark  shadows  in  places,  and  groups  of  sleepy  water-lilies  whose  leaves 
glistened  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Is  yo'  'feared,  Sistah  ?"  whispered  Brother  Brice  rather  faintly. 
"I  ain't  g'wine  tuh  make  yo'  do  nothin'  ag'in'  yo'  will.  Ef  yo'  po' 
shrinkin'  hahf  s  a-failin'  yo'  an'  yo'se  bent  an'  boun'  on  tuhnin'  home, 
I'se  g'wine  wid  yo'  tuh  take  keer  o'  yo'.  I  ain't  g'wine  tuh  leave  yo' 
to  yo'seff  nohow." 

But  Mrs.  Bostwick  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  intend  to  be 
reproached  hereafter  for  putting  her  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking 
back. 

'^Den,  Sistah,  have  con'imence.  Have  con'imence  on  me  an'  de 
Lawd,  we'se  g'wine  tuh  pull  yo'  thro'.  '  Come  close  tuh  de  side  o'  de 
bridge,  Sistah." 
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Approaching  the  low  railing,  they  looked  over.  The  water  was 
not  far  below^  and  to  their  excited  imagination  seemed  to  quiver 
strangely. 

"  Projec*  yo'  body  dean  ovah  de  railin^,  Sistah/*  was  the  next  com- 
mand, "  so's  we  kin  see  nndah  de  bridge/^ 

Obediently  she  leaned  over  as  far  as  possible,  his  hand  resting  npon 
her  shoulder,  evidently  meant  to  inspire  confidence,  but  very  cold  and 
trembling  violently. 

*^  W — ^what  I  got  tuh  say  ?^^  he  whispered. 

" '  Come  f  o^th,  John  Thompson,^ '"  she  replied  in  trembling  accents. 

"Drap  yo'  quahtah,"  he  said. 

The  bit  of  silver  flashed  in  the  moonlight  and  fell  into  the  water, 
making  widening  circles. 

"Come  fo'th,  J — John  T — T — ^Thompson,*^  he  called,  beginning 
loudly  and  boldly,  but  ending  with  a  faint  quaver. 

Very  softly  on  the  night  air  came  the  sound  of  music.  Too  petrified 
to  move,  they  remained  leaning  far  over  the  railing,  looking  and  listen- 
ing. The  music  grew  louder;  then  some  distance  below  the  bridge 
but  quite  distinct  and  plainly  visible  appeared  the  figure  of  a  man, 
moving  slowly  and  playing  upon  some  instrument. 

The  tongue  of  the  Eev.  Kinnard,  becoming  parched  and  dry,  clove 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  speak.  He  grew  giddy 
and  clutched  his  companion  for  support;  he  felt  himself  slipping;  in 
another  moment  he  would  be  in  the  water.  Ballying  all  his  strength, 
he  dung  to  the  stout  shoulder  beside  him  and  pulled  himsdf  up  by  it, 
then,  suddenly  and  violently  pushing  it  from  him,  turned  and  fled  up 
the  road.  A  splashing  sound,  as  of  something  falling  into  the  water, 
pursued  him,  and  had  he  paused  to  look  back  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  bridge  stood  alone  and  unoccupied  in  the  moonlight.  But  he  did 
not  pause. 

''Lawd  ha'  mercy,''  groaned  Mrs.  Bostwick  as  she  struck  the 
water. 

To  her  intense  surprise,  she  was  not  immediately  seized  and  drawn 
down  by  the  avenging  ghost  of  John  Thompson,  nor  did  she  hear  the 
voice  of  Brother  Brice  quelling  the  evil  spirit.  Instead,  swiftly  flying 
footsteps  were  distinctly  audible,  growing  rapidly  fainter.  Mrs.  Bost- 
wick struggled  to  her  feet  and  looked  up  the  road. 

"  Humph !"  she  ejaculated. 

The  discomfort  of  her  present  condition  and  the  diflBculty  of  get- 
ting on  dry  land  seemed  to  overcome  her  fear,  so  she  looked  boldly 
down  the  stream.  The  spirit  had  disappeared,  but  a  dusky  figure 
could  be  seen  scrambling  wildly  up  the  bank  and  vanishing  in  the 
bushes.  There  was  a  light  triangular  patch  on  the  seat  of  the  dark 
trousers  which  looked  strangely  familiar  to  Mrs.  Bostwick. 
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Wading  wearily  along,  the  water  up  to  her  shotdders  and  occasion- 
ally filling  her  ears,  she  encountered  a  hard  object  floating  towards 
her.    It  proved  to  be  an  accordion. 

"  Tears  like  I^se  saw  dis  af  ore/^  she  muttered. 

Two  dripping  figures  met  on  the  threshold  of  the  Bostwick  home- 
stead. 

^'Dannd/'  said  one,  **huccum  yo'  tuh  git  so  wet?" 

'^  Well,  Eachel,^^  replied  the  other,  ''  jes'  ez  I  was  a-comin^  tuh  de 
bridge,  I  seen  a  bullfrog  a-settin'  on  de  bank  a-winkin'  at  me,  an^ 
knowin*  yo'  was  partial  tuh  f rogs^  legs  I  struv'  tuh  git  him  fuh  yo*  brek*- 
fus',  honey,  an^  so  doin^  fell  intuh  de  watah.  Ain't  yo'  kinder  damp 
yo'seflf,  Eachel  ?' 

'^  Dannel,'*  she  replied  solemnly,  '^  ez  I  was  a-strollin*  by  de  stream 
in  de  moonlight,  I  seen  yo*  'cordeen  in  de  watah,  an'  in  tryin'  tuh 
feesh  it  out  I  done  got  in  up  tuh  meh  neck.    Dat's  all,  Dannel.'' 

The  following  Sunday  Brother  Brice  preached  his  famous  sermon 
on  "  Con'imence,''  taking  for  a  general  text  the  power  of  the  righteous 
to  cast  out  devils.  Mrs.  Bostwick,  who  was  present,  was  observed  to 
sniflf  scornfully  several  times,  and  finally  left  the  church. 

Next  morning  when  she  prepared  to  go  and  do  the  washing  at  the 
big  house,  Daniel,  much  to  his  inward  satisfaction,  saw  her  array  her- 
self again  in  the  gown  of  many  pockets.  She  patted  the  one  lined  with 
rubber  affectionately. 

"I'se  g'wine  tuh  fotch  yo'  home  sumpin'  nice  fuh  yo'  suppah, 
honey,''  she  remarked. 


THE  WAYFARER 

BY  ETHNA  CARBERY 


HE  bad  no  crown  upon  his  head 
When  first  he  met  me  by  the  way, 
His  feet  upon  the  thorns  had  bled, 
His  gown  was  hodden  gray ; 
But  in  his  eyes,  stars,  moon,  and  tun 
Were  one. 

He  came,  his  empty  hands  outheld ; 
I  gave  to  him  with  glad  good-will, 
And  since  my  pitying  heart  rebeUed 
That  he  should  fare  so  ill, 
I  took  his  gold  head  to  my  breast 
For  rect 


When  lo !  his  empty  hands  were  piled 

with  all  gifts  craved  in  dreams  of  mine, 
And  over  me  the  pilgrim  child 
Spilled  benefits  divine : 
Joy,  HeartVDesire,  and  Peace  most  fair 
Fell  there. 

For  my  great  pity  in  his  stress 

Because  that  sad  and  bare  he  went, 
I  now  am  clad  with  happiness 
And  rich  in  sweet  content : 
'Twas  Love»  the  King,  who  crossed  my  way 
To-day. 


A  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY 

By  Francis  Willing  Wharton 

Author  of  mid  Oats'' 


MILLIARD  glanced  round  at  the  ample  comfort  of  the  room,  and 
dropping  into  a  chair  by  the  table  took  out  his  note-book  and 
ran  over  the  visits  still  to  be  paid.  There  were  three  only. 
He  would  get  back  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner  if  he  felt  inclined,  an 
amusement  he  was  not  often  indulged  with.  Shutting  the  book,  he 
leaned  back  and  scrutinized  his  surroundings. 

Books  up  to  the  ceiling.  Ugh !  What  a  good  life  some  people  led  I 
Chairs  to  read  them  in  that  would  speed  the  afternoon  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  and  a  big  double  glass  door  opening  out  on  white  steps 
that  led  to  a  heavenly  garden.  He  stood  up  to  look  down  the  green 
alleys  and  stare  at  the  bright  beds, — ^he  loved  color,  crass  color, — ^and 
then  the  door  opened  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  Mr.  Bagehot 
entered. 

They  had  met  before.  They  shook  hands  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
business,  and,  sitting  opposite  each  other,  after  some  talk  Mr.  Bagehot 
smnmed  up  the  case. 

"The  truth  is.  Dr.  Hilliard,'^ — ^he  spoke  slowly, — "it's  just  the 
absence  of  symptoms  that  worries  me.  My  daughter,  as  I  tell  you,  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  specialists;  she  has  everything  that  I 
can  give  her,'' — ^he  glanced  about, — "  the  house" — ^he  waved  his  hand — 
"is  run  to  suit  her  pleasure;  we  have  a  garden-party  to-night, — she 
would  have  it  at  night,  lanterns,  music,  and  so  forth;  but  with  it  all 
die  loses  steadily  day  by  day.  She  used  to  be  a  plump,  round,  pink- 
cheeked  little  thing,  now  she  looks  as  though  a  breath  of  wind  might 
blow  her  away.  We  have  travelled,  we  have  done  everything,  and  I 
come  to  you  as  a  last  hope.  I  hear  you  have  extraordinary  power 
of  diagnosis;  I  beg  that  you  will  exert  your  faculty  to  the  utmost. 
I  have  not  told  her  of  your  visit,  but  she  is  in  the  house.  Shall  I 
eallherr 

Billiard  hesitated  a  moment.  "Mr.  Bagehot,'^  he  answered,  "in 
cases  like  this  I  would  much  rather  see  the  person  when  not  made 
conscious  by  acknowledged  scrutiny.  Will  you  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  her  socially  and  let  me  judge  of  her  when  she  is 
not  prepared  ?^ 
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"  There  is  something  in  that  idea,"  responded  the  older  man  slowly ; 
^^  it  is  always  difficult  to  get  a  just  impression  of  anyone  who  is  made 
self-conscious  beforehand.  Why  do  you  not  come  to-night?  She  will 
suspect  nothing." 

"  Excellent !"  Hilliard  rose.  "  You  say  that  Dr.  Young  sounded 
her  lungs  and  Carter  her  heart  P* 

Mr.  Bagehot  nodded. 

The  yoimg  man  took  up  his  hat.  "  I  will  then  go."  He  bowed.  "  I 
had  expected  to  pay  two  visits  this  evening.  I  must  get  them  in  this 
afternoon,  so  if  you  will  excuse  me ^^ 

The  older  man  also  rose  and  went  to  the  door  with  him.  "  At  what 
hour  is  your  affair?"    The  Doctor  stopped  in  the  hall. 

*' Eight-thirty — ^nine — ^whenever  you  like,"  and  they  bowed  and 
parted. 

It  was  a  warm  night  in  May;  there  must  have  been  a  garden  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  for  a  waft  of  scent  came  in  the  open  window. 
Hilliard  shut  with  a  bang  a  musty  book  he  had  been  reading  and,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  stretched  his  long  arms. 

*^  Ho  for  a  night  in  the  gay  world  I"  he  said  to  himself  with  the  sar- 
donic smile  with  which  he  viewed  human  weakness  in  himself  as  in 
others,  a  smile  with  which,  however,  he  did  not  favor  his  patients,  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  dress. 

Being  intensely  practical,  orderly,  and  hard-working,  he  usually 
allowed  himself  very  little  time  for  "  gew-gaws,"  as  he  called  clothes, 
and  ^'  flummery,"  as  he  called  society,  but  he  had  a  passion  for  the  sen- 
suous side  of  life  which  he  recognized  and  held  in  check. 

To  take  a  bath  and  shave  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  to  spend  time 
over  the  brushing  of  his  too  curly  black  hair,  to  put  on  his  dress  clothes, 
adjust  a  flower  in  his  button-hole — ^this  filled  an  hour  of  extreme  luxury 
and  enjoyment,  and  he  gave  another  of  his  contemptuous  grins  as  he 
stared  at  himself  in  the  glass. 

He  had  studied  women  exhaustively  as  patients,  as  women  he  had 
avoided  them  carefully  since  his  college  days,  when  he  had  discovered 
his  ready  appreciation  of  their  power.  Through  the  force  of  a  con- 
science which  he  kept  studiously  concealed,  and  an  ambition  in  which 
he  gloried,  he  had  succeeded  in  letting  them  signally  alone. 

It  was  not  the  women  he  looked  forward  to  even  now,  it  was  the 
garden,  the  lights  among  the  trees,  the  music;  he  knew  what  easy 
enchantment  these  things  could  work  on  him,  and  he  felt  like  a  school- 
boy on  a  lark. 

With  his  light  overcoat  over  his  arm  he  strolled  along  till  he  reached 
Mr.  Bagehot's  great  house,  which  loomed  in  the  quiet  street  like  a 
Florentine  palace,  and,  entering  the  door,  he  already  caught  sounds  of 
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the  music  from  the  garden.  He  gave  his  coat  and  hat  to  a  servant  and, 
adyancing  throngh  the  people,  who  seemed,  some  of  them,  at  least,  to 
prefer  the  house,  he  sought  his  host.  He  heard  some  woman  whose 
yoice  was  not  as  low  as  she  supposed  ask,  "  Who  is  that  black-haired 
man  who  looks  like  a  Jew  ?"  but  he  was  used  to  that,  and  reaching  Mr. 
Bagehot  at  this  moment  he  shook  hands  with  him. 

His  host  glanced  into  the  young  man's  face  and  could  not  help 
feeling  inwardly  discouraged.  ''She  won't  come  out  to  this  muddy- 
skinned,  hook-nosed  fellow,^'  he  thought ;  "  she  will  set  him  down  hard 
and  talk  to  someone  else.  However,  it  can't  be  helped;  it  is  his  own 
idea,"  and  he  looked  roimd  for  his  daughter. 

"  She's  over  there,  I  think,"  he  said,  "  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
garden;  let  us  go  and  find  her  at  once." 

"  By  all  means,"  responded  Hilliard,  and  he  followed  his  host  until 
they  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  marble  steps;  a  group  of  people  stood 
laughing  and  talking  there. 

"  I  have  asked  her  to  be  nice  to  you,"  whispered  his  host  nervously. 
''I  told  her  a  confounded  lie,  and  said  I  knew  your  family  and  that 
you — er — ^needed  friends  and  acquaintances." 

The  young  man  broke  into  a  sudden,  hearty  laugh.  It  was  a  con- 
tagious, pleasant  sound,  and  Mr.  Bagehot  foimd  himself  joining  with  a 
chuckle.  "  If  s  terrible  what  we  will  do,"  he  added,  and  advanced  to 
tiie  young  people  in  front  of  them.    . 

** Irene,"  he  said,  speaking  with  nervous  pomposity,  ''here  is  Dr. 
Hilliard,  whom  I  want  you  to  know.    Dr.  Hilliard,  my  daughter." 

A  little,  slender  creature  disentangled  herself  from  the  others  and, 
stepping  into  the  light  from  the  library  door,  held  out  her  hand. 

**  How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said.  "  Papa  has  told  me  of  you  and  says 
yon  want  to  be  amused,  so  if  s  very  nice  of  us  to  be  giving  a  party  for 
you,  isn't  it?  Shall  we  come  inside  for  a  while  and  see  what  we  look 
like?  and  then  I'll  show  you  the  garden  if  you  like." 

They  turned  together,  and  she  led  him  to  a  seat  in  one  of  the 
rooms  where  a  few  people  strayed  about,  but  there  was  less  noise  and 
distraction ;  then,  seating  herself  near  him,  she  looked  him  over  with 
a  cool,  iminterested  scrutiny. 

She  looked  as  her  father  had  said,  as  though  a  strong  wind  might 
blow  her  away.  It  was  hard  to  believe  she  had  ever  been  round  and 
plump,  harder  still  to  imagine  that  little,  tired  face  warm  with  color. 
Her  eyes  had  been  fair-sized  to  begin  with,  a  deep  blue-gray,  but  now 
they  stared  out  on  the  world,  large  and  bored  and  rather  hard  in  ex- 
pressioB. 

''  Why  are  you  to  be  amused  ?"  she  began,  "  I  couldn't  quite  make 
(mty  and  I  was  in  a  hurry  dressing,  some  people  had  come.  Is  it  just 
because  papa  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  or  what  ?" 
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Hilliard  leaned  back  and  clasped  his  dexterous  brown  fingers  about 
his  knee. 

"  That  sounds  very  nice/^  he  said.  "  Tm  not  in  the  habit  of  having 
people  take  fancies  to  me,  so  I  particularly  like  the  idea.  I  suppose 
it  happens  to  you  all  the  time,  doesn^t  it?  Do  you  get  tired  after  a 
while?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  same  weary  indifference.  "You  are 
quite  wrong,"  she  responded.  "  I  am  not  that  kind  at  all.  People  like 
the  house  sometimes  and  papa  sometimes,  but  me — I  am  not  by  the 
way  of  inspiring  liking." 

"  Don't  you  want  people  to  like  you  ?"  returned  the  young  man.  "  I 
thought  all  women  wanted  that,  even  when  they  weren't  prepared  to 
give  anything  in  return.  Now,  with  you  and  me,  for  instance,  I  should 
have  ignorantly  believed  that  it  would  have  entertained  and  amused  you 
for  me  to  fall  head  over  heels  in  love  with  your  blue  eyes,  or  are  they 
gray?"  He  smiled  a  curious,  quizzical  smile  that  softened  the  hawk- 
look  in  his  face.  She  stared  gravely  at  him  without  a  drop  of  added 
color  on  her  cheek. 

"That  is  the  most  shamelessly  flirtatious  remark  I've  heard  to- 
night," she  said.  "  But  if  s  only  a  sham.  You  aren't  that  kind,  really. 
Confess  it.    I  have  some  instinct,  and  I'm  not  nineteen." 

Hilliard  broke  into  his  unexpectedly  merry  laugh.  "  Dear  me,"  he 
answered,  "  it's  hard  to  be  called  down  so  early  in  the  evening,  but  if 
you  will  have  the  truth,  I  am  not  that  way  inclined  as  a  rule,  and 
I  don't  go  in  for  talking  to  women  about  their  eyes,  but  yours  are — ^well, 
they  took  my  fancy." 

If  I  keep  at  it,  he  thought,  I  shall  get  there. 

"  You  are  just  the  right  kind  of  man  to  show  the  garden  to,  aren't 
you?"    She  rose.    "You  will  make  the  lanterns  and  music  seem  not 

quite  wasted,  and  yet  to  look  at  you ^"    She  stuck  her  small  chin 

up  a  little  with  a  cool  impertinence,  and  gave  a  faint  smile,  the  first 
he  had  seen. 

"  To  look  at  me,"  retorted  Hilliard,  standing  beside  her  and  looking 
down — ^a  long  way  down — ^from  his  height  to  the  slender,  graceful 
figure,  "to  look  at  me  you  would  not  say  I  was  the  man  for  a  stroll 
in  the  moonlight.  Quite  true,  and  yet  haven't  you  learned,  my  dear 
yoimg  lady,  that  ugly  men  with  sharp  eyes  and  hook  noses  have  ten 
times  the  capacity  for  passion  that  your  handsome,  blue-eyed  lad  can 
boast?" 

Miss  Bagehot  looked  at  him  with  a  spark  of  animation  in  her  eyes. 
"  Learned,"  she  answered.  "  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  learn  anything 
in  life  but  how  to  write  notes  and  fix  flowers !  Come,  we  will  go  out- 
side," and  turning  abruptly,  she  led  the  way  into  the  garden. 

Hilliard  felt  himself  sliding  ofiE  into  fairyland.    The  light  streamed 
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from  the  windows  and  lit  up  the  formal  walks  and  box-hedged  alleys  of 
the  garden,  and  as  they  got  beyond  and  walked  into  the  walled  fruit- 
garden  there  were  bright-colored  lanterns  throwing  a  rosy  tint  npon 
the  walks,  then  later,  when  they  reached  the  border  of  the  lawn,  there 
was  the  moon. 

"  It  isn^t  safe  for  me  to  be  round  loose  in  all  this,**  said  the  young 
man  as  they  entered  the  English  garden  with  its  high  wall,  the  fruit 
trained  against  it.  "  I  shall  lose  my  head  and  bay  like  a  dog.  Flowers 
and  lights  and  the  night-time  are  what  I  like  best  in  the  world  and 
what  I  never  see.  My  usual  evening  surroundings  are  my  dusty,  over- 
crowded study  or  somebody^s  sick-room,  with  the  light  low  and  voices 
hushed.** 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  with  less  indifference,  he  thought;  per- 
haps it  was  the  lanterns  that  deceived  him.  He  went  on:  "If  one 
wants  to  succeed,  one  must  choose  in  this  life;  you  can*t  put  your 
strength  into  many  things.  I  am  ambitious.  Well,  then,  I  can*t  expect 
to  gratify  my  senses  as  well.  They  must  be  bullied  and  put  in  irons  if 
they  mutiny.  It  works  very  well  and  it  rather  amuses  one  to  know  one 
could  make  a  fool  of  oneself  over  more  than  one  thing  if  one  liked,  and 
then  not  to  like.  I  have  chosen  my  work ;  into  that  I  put  my  capability 
for  passion.  Some  day  I  shall  allow  myself  a  wife,  and  I  shall  love 
her  most  unconscionably.** 

He  was  getting  there,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it  this  time;  those 
firmly  closing  lips  were  parted  a  little.  Had  he  thought  her  tired- 
looking?  It  was  the  absence  of  the  spirit;  it  had  now  come.  He  was 
silent,  looking  down  at  her,  making  her  out.  It  was  Miss  Bagehot  who 
spoke. 

"So  there  are  people  in  the  world  like  that,  are  there?**  she  said 
slowly.    "  I  suspected  it,  but  I  don*t  think  I  ever  knew  one  before.** 

Hilliard  laughed.  "We  aren*t  generally  loose,**  he  responded; 
"  most  of  us  are  shut  up.**  Then  added,  "  You  must  forgive  me  for 
breaking  out  Uke  this ;  I  don*t  often  do  it ;  I  don*t  know  when  I  have 
miloaded  such  personalities  on  anyone,  but  as  I  said  before,  it*s  the 
lights,  the  flowers,  and'* — ^he  made  her  a  deep  bow — ^^  and  your  lady- 
ship's eyes.**  The  last  words  had  a  note  of  pure  friendliness  in  them 
that  did  what  nothing  else  had  done,  invaded  her  white  cheek  with  a 
faint  color. 

"  You  are  nice,**  she  said  suddenly ;  '*  I  like  you.** 

He  bowed  again,  and  brought  his  laughing  glance  to  bear  on  her 
face.   "  The  compliment  is  returned.** 

^  Tell  me  some  more  things,**  said  the  girl.  "  Let  us  walk  on,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  picture  of  such  a  pretty  life :  my  own.  And  it's  killing 
me.  However,  thafs  only  incidental;  we  all  have  to  go  sometime. 
BTit  to  begin  with,  look  once  carefully  at  the  garden.    I  designed  the 
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hanging  of  every  lantern.  I  have  one  talent,  such  a  useful  one ! — ^f or 
dressing  up  a  garden!  I'll  show  you  the  whole  place/'  and,  walking 
slowly,  they  went  the  circuit  of  the  grounds. 

She  gave  him  as  they  wandered  a  half -jesting  account  of  the  passage 
of  her  days,  and  as  they  entered  a  little  arbor,  also  lantern  hung,  she 
summed  it  up  contemptuously. 

^^In  fact,  papa  treats  me  like  an  orchid,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  I  am  a  rank  little  weed  who  would  flourish  better  without 
the  steam  heat  and  prepared  earth  of  the  greenhouse.  And  sometimes 
I  have  such  a  yearning  to  feel  the  breath  of  life  blow  untempered  on 
me,  even  though  it  were  fierce  and  I  had  to  bend  before  it  like  my 
fellows.'' 

^'Have  you  never  had  a  bad  time?"  Hilliard  returned,  smiling, 
but  with  brows  that  drew  together  in  something  half  wonder,  half  envy. 

She  considered  gravely.  "  No,"  she  answered,  ^^  I  don't  think  I  ever 
have.  It's  partly  because  I  love  so  few  people;  it  makes  one  less  vul- 
nerable. I  think  I  started  with  a  heart  somewhere,"  she  added,  with 
another  of  her  faint  smiles,  ^'but  ifs — ^ifs — getting  atrophied  from 
lack  of  use.  Listen," — she  broke  off  and  held  up  her  hand, — *^  that  is 
a  very  nice  tune,  don't  you  think?  I  chose  it."  The  music  filled  the 
little  place  with  its  rhythm. 

'^A  waltz,  isn't  it?"  said  Hilliard.  *'I  can't  dance.  I  never  had 
time  to  learn  or  anyone  disposed  to  teach  me,  but  one  feels  it  in  one's 
head,  if  one  don't  know  it  with  one's  feet." 

"  I  used  to  dance  a  great  deal," — ^Miss  Bagehot  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders,— "but  it  isn't  as  good  fun  as  it  looks.  I'm  not  strong  enough 
now;  I  should  keel  over,  I  think,  before  the  dance  was  over." 

'*  That  would  depend  on  your  partner,  wouldn't  it  ?"  responded  Hil- 
liard. He  had  folded  his  arms  on  his  chest  and  gazed  down  into  her 
face  with  an  intent  study  of  it. 

'*  How  on  my  partner  ?"  returned  the  girl. 

'*  If  you  liked  him  enough,  you  would  see  the  dance  through,"  said 
Hilliard  coolly. 

She  looked  at  him.    "  Perhaps  yes,  but  then  I  shouldn't." 

"  Are  you  incapable  of  himian  affection  ?"  he  answered,  allowing  a 
little  of  that  grimmer  smile  of  his  to  curve  his  lips. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  she  said  slowly.  "  But  you  are  not  talking  of 
affection,  you  mean  that  queer,  mixed-up  hallucination  we  call  falling 
in  love.  I  used  to  sit  ready  for  it,  with  round,  expectant  eyes,  when  I 
first  went  to  balls  and  parties.  ^  Now  for  it,'  I  thought,  as  each  young 
man  approached,  '  perhaps  it's  this  one — or  this  one — or  this  one,'  but 
it  never  came  off.  On  the  whole,  I  didn't  have  a  very  good  chance.  I 
had  some  proposals  but  no  lovers, — ^at  least,  I  didn't  think  they  were 
lovers." 


I 
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HiUiard  smiled.     ''Poor  fellows,  they  did  their  best;   it's  rather 
hard  to  hold  them  so  cheap/' 

She  gave  a  little  shake  to  her  head.    She  had  hair  whose  silvery  fair- 
ness not  even  the  pink  lamps  could  turn  to  yellow,  fine-spun  hair,  each 
thread  of  it  crinkled.    ''  Oh,  they  liked  the  house  and  papa,  as  I  said. 
Can't  you  think  anyone  might  like  to  have  papa  for  a  father  ?    But  their 
feelings  for  me  were  tolerant  and  not  highly  colored." 

"You  frightened  them,"  said  HiUiard  slowly.  He  had  forgotten 
to  look  at  her  as  a  physician,  he  was  thinking  of  her  as  a  woman.  "  You 
aren't  very  big,  but  I  think  you  are  rather  alarming.  I  know  you'd 
frighten  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  music  deepened  its  notes;  they 
were  very  sweet  and  rather  inclined  to  encourage  ill-considered  speech. 
HiUiard  felt  it  and  went  with  the  tide.  He  had  a  grim  sneer  inside 
too;  he  thought  himself  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

"  You  see/*  he  began  gravely,  "  you  are  spoiled ;  you  don't  know, 
you  don't  understand,  how  diflScult  it  is  to  ask  for  things  when  one 
hasn't  been  used  to  getting  them.  You  always  get  what  you  ask  for; 
naturaUy,  your  demand  is  couched  in  vigorous  language ;  but  if  you  had 
been  thrown  down  hard  by  Ufe  a  few  times,  it  would  be  different.  I 
speak,"  he  ended  with  a  smUe,  "  from  experience." 

"Do  you?"  The  girl  had  sUpped  down  on  the  bench  that  ran 
round  the  arbor.  "  TeU  me  about  it."  She  looked  up  at  him  with  such 
diarming,  eager  eyes  that  he  forgot  that  they  had  seemed  hard  to  him 
before. 

"  Oh,  it  would  take  too  long,"  the  young  man  laughed,  with  half  a 
frown;  *'tiU  three  years  ago  I  never  got  anjrthing  else  but  knocks; 
they  came  right  along.  They  were  good  for  me,  they  made  me  tough, 
but  they  weren't  amusing." 

He  paused;  her  eyes  led  him  on. 

"It  began  when  I  was  about  seven,"  he  searched  his  memory. 
"Ky  father  and  my  mother  both  died  and  my  grandparents  took  me; 
they  were  kind,  but  bored,  awfuUy  bored.  They  hadn't  a  chUd  in 
the  house  for  thirty  years,  and  it  was  rather  trying.  They  couldn't 
remember  what  a  child  did,  so  they  gave  me  food  and  clothes  and  a  bed, 
and  that  was  aU;  they  never  thought  of  me  in  between  the  fulfilling 
of  those  duties.  I  remember  hanging  up  my  stocking  one  Christmas 
Eve;  the  servants  had  discoursed  on  Santa  Claus.  When  I  looked  into 
it  in  the  morning  it  was  stiU  empty.  That  was  rather  a  facer,  I  can 
rem^nber — it  was  rather  a  facer." 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Bagehot,  "  that  it  was  quite,  quite  empty  ? 
But  that  was  horrible !" 

His  eyes  rested  on  her  countenance;  its  dismay  surprised  him.    He 

knghed. 
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"  It  didn*t  do  me  any  harm,  it  taught  me  a  lesson.*^  Then,  seeing 
her  still  distressed  eyes,  he  smiled  with  a  change  of  expression.  "  Don't 
— don't  take  it  so  hard,''  he  said  gently;  ^*it  happened  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  here  I  am,  healthy  and  happy  and  getting  to  the  top  of 
my  profession.  I  won't  tell  you  anything  more  if  you  mind  it  so  much. 
I  think  if  s  amusing  and  instructive.  I  am  explaining  to  you  why  your 
proposals  didn't  have  the  clamorous  ring  you  expected." 

She  leaned  back  and  dropped  her  eyes.    ^^  Go  on,  please,"  she  said. 

**  Well,"  Hilliard  resumed,  *'  I  was  not  a  success  in  school  somehow. 
I  was  always  getting  into  fights  because  the  boys  called  my  clothes 
names, — I  admit  they  were  queer  looking, — and  they  also  abused  my 
features.  Fights  interfered  with  work.  I  was  expelled  at  one  place. 
I  had  fought  with  six  boys  in  as  many  days  and  came  out  even,  three 
beatings,  three  successes,  but  the  Head  Master  lost  patience  and  didn't 
see  it.  Then  I  did  get  along  and  at  college  studied  medicine.  I  hadn't 
any  money  to  speak  of,  so  I  worked  as  night-clerk  in  a  drug-store  to  pay 
for  my  board  and  my  drinks — ^I  took  a  good  many.  Do  you  mind?" 
He  looked  at  her  with  his  critical  smile  plain  on  his  face;  he  was  seeing 
where  she  stood,  and  she  felt  it. 

"  It  depends,"  answered  Miss  Bagehot  slowly,  **  on  your  age,  your 
companions— on  a  great  many  things.    Go  on." 

It  was  an  answer  that  opened  Hilliard's  keen  eyes  very  wide;  the 
sarcasm  fied  from  his  face,  it  grew  serious. 

"I  worked  pretty  hard,"  he  went  on,  ''and  tried  for  honors  and 
missed  it;  that  was  a  facer  too;  I  minded  that  even  more  than  the 
empty  stocking.  Then  I  started  to  practise  after  a  year  or  two  in  the 
hospitals,  and  I  was  pretty  cocksure  of  myself,  and  then — some  of  my 
patients  died — ^thaf  s  the  end — ^you  are  never  the  same  man  again ;  after 
that  you  believe  in  God,  and  never  so  long  as  you  live  do  you  believe  in 
yourself." 

There  was  another  pause;  the  music  had  ceased  while  he  was  talking 
and  now  began  again,  a  crooning  air  that  only  faintly  stirred  the  atmos- 
phere. 

"  Do  you  understand  ?"  said  Hilliard,  leaning  towards  her.  ''  Do 
you  know  now  why  a  man  stumbles  and  makes  a  poor  show  when 
he  asks  a  woman  to  marry  him  ?  And  the  more  you  care, — ^the  more 
madly  you  care, — ^the  duller  your  words,  the  humbler  your  petition. 
Don't  you  see  ?" 

Their  eyes  met.  A  bright  wave  of  color  flooded  the  slender  oval  of 
her  face ;  her  lids  drooped ;  she  was  silent.  The  music  played  on ;  they 
sat  like  two  statues,  the  young  man's  eyes  eagerly  watching  her  white, 
drooped  lids,  her  flushed  cheeks,  her  lips  slightly  tremulous.  The  girl 
clasped  her  fan  tightly,  her  breath  coming  quickly.  The  music  stopped ; 
she  gave  a  sigh  and  then  stood  up. 
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"  I  ought  to  go  back/'  she  said,  and  without  another  word  led  the 
way  through  the  narrow  doorway. 

It  was  Hilliard  who  talked,  disjointedly  enough,  but  still  talked,  as 
they  walked  rather  swiftly  through  the  garden..  When  they  reached  the 
wide  marble  steps  they  stopped. 

"  Everyone  is  getting  supper  inside,^'  said  Miss  Bagehot,  raising  her 
eyes  to  his  face ;  "  come  in."  They  mounted  the  steps  and  stood  in  the 
light,  warm  room. 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  for  any  supper,*'  said  Hilliard.  ''  I  think  I'll 
say  good-night." 

She  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  him,  she  stood  with  her  eyes 
on  his  face. 

"  Papa  won't  like  it,"  she  returned.  "  He  hates  people  not  to  eat 
in  his  house — don't  go." 

Hilliard  gave  a  glance  at  the  crowded  room  and  shook  his  head. 
"I  couldn't,"  he  said.  **  Good-night,"  and  without  further  words  he 
bowed  and  left  her,  and  as  he  entered  the  hall  turned  and  saw  her  joined 
by  three  or  four  people  from  the  other  room.  He  stood  a  moment  and 
watched  her  raise  those  wide-open,  indifferent  eyes  of  hers,  but  saw 
that  the  color  still  flushed  her  cheek.  Then  he  found  his  coat  and  hat 
and  walked  to  the  door. 

"  Dr.  Hilliard,"  said  Mr.  Bagehof  s  voice. 

The  young  man  stopped  and  turned  towards  him. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  here  a  moment,"  said  the  older  man  hurriedly, 
"just  a  word."  He  shut  the  door  behind  them.  They  stood  alone  in  a 
httle  breakfast  room. 

**My   daughter — ^you  thought  her ^"     His   kind   eyes   looked 

eagerly  into  Halliard's  face? 

Hilliard  paused  a  moment ;  a  slight,  dark  color  had  mounted  to  his 
dieek. 

**  Your  daughter,"  he  said  slowly,  '*  suffers  only,  I  think,  from  the 
need  of  one  thing — ^an  interest,  an  emotion.  She  would  be  well  if  she 
had  to  bear  a  great  sorrow  or  a  great  joy." 

Bagehot  stared  at  him.  ^'  Your  prescription,  Doctor,"  he  returned, 
'*is  somewhat  diflBcult  to  administer." 

The  young  man  bowed  and  moved  towards  the  door,  then  turned 
on  his  heel  and  faced  his  host. 

"  May  I  be  presumptuous,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  and  ask  if  you  will 
permit  me  to— to  come  again  to  your  delightful  house,  and  this  time 
as  a  visitor  only  ?" 

^1  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,"  answered  Bagehot  absently; 
"let  me  see  you  to  the  door,"  and  he  shut  it  behind  the  young  man 
with  another,  "  I  shall  be  delighted ;  come  soon." 


,  ANTOINE'S  LOVES 

\  Bjy  Caroline  Ticknor 


I. 

ANTOINE  ST.  LUKE  was  supping  with  the  Widow  Cassner, 
and  a  good  supper  it  was,  daintily  served  and  nicely  cooked- 
*-  Everything  that  the  clever  little  woman  did  was  executed  with 
artistic  feeling;  and  she  herself  was  trim  and  neat  and  fair  to  look 
upon,  with  large,  dark  eyes  and  beautiful,  white  teeth. 

Antoine  admired  the  pretty  little  widow  tremendously.  They  had 
been  playfellows  in  early  childhood,  and  in  their  youth  the  best  of 
friends  and  comrades;  and  then  their  paths  had  stretched  apart,  or, 
rather,  hers  had  suddenly  diverged,  while  his  had  gone  on  much  the 
same.  A  solitary,  secluded  path  it  was,  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by 
a  wall  which  his  own  unsocial  spirit  had  erected. 

From  his  first  school-days  Antoine's  world  had  been  the  world  of 
books;  he  knew  no  other,  nor  cared  to  interest  himself  in  outside 
explorations.  His  earliest  ambition  had  been  to  own  a  library,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end  he  had  drudged  and  striven  and  denied 
himself  the  absolute  necessities  of  ordinary  existence. 

As  time  went  on  he  rapidly  acquired  a  taste  for  unique  volumes  and 
rare  editions.  He  hunted  in  old  book-stalls  and  haunted  the  musty 
little  shops  wher,e  curious  treasures  were  apt  to  be  discovered.  He 
hobnobbed  with  the  well-known  dealers  and  learned  of  them  what  next 
to  covet. 

And  now,  at  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
valuable  library,  and  nothing  else.  His  small  abode  was  shabby  to  the 
last  degree,  almost  unfurnished.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  tasteful 
dwelling  of  pretty  Mrs.  Cassner  seemed  a  bright  paradise  of  cheer  and 
comfort. 

The  widow's  sitting-room  was  simple  in  all  its  furnishings,  but  ah, 
so  cosey  and  attractive;  and  by  the  little  air-tight  stove  the  plump 
presiding  genius  of  the  place  formed  a  most  pleasing  picture  as  she 
busied  herself  knitting  bright-colored  yams  into  gay  stripes  for 
afghans. 

How  easily  she  did  things  I  Yes,  and  how  well !  Such  muflBns,  and 
peach  preserve,  and  potted  chicken ! 

As  Antoine  sat  upon  the  other 'side  of  the  small,  polished  zinc  on 
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iriiich  rested  the  air-ti^t  stove,  he  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  strange 
tugging  at  his  heart-strings.  He  thought  of  his  own  cheerless  rooms ; 
his  meals  hurriedly  partaken  of  at  restaurants  or  boarding-houses,  or 
in  the  solitude  of  his  apartments;  of  his  own  lonely  life  extending  on 
and  on,  until  it  ended  in  a  forlorn  old  age  cheered  only  by  his  books. 

He  had  indulged  his  ruling  passion,  and  now  he  was  beginning  to 
experience,  instead  of  the  content  which  should  accompany  realized 
ambition,  a  consciousness  of  longing  and  disappointment. 

Had  his  life's  struggle  been  worth  the  while  ?  He  suddenly  began 
to  doubt  it. 

"  What  ails  you,  Antoine,  youVe  hardly  said  a  word  since  supper?^' 
his  vis-a-vis  was  saying.  Her  voice  was  sympathetic;  she  pitied  her 
old  friend's  loneliness  and  grieved  over  his  threadbare  clothes  and 
badly-tied  cravat.  Although  his  junior  by  a  couple  of  years,  she  could 
not  but  regard  him  with  an  almost  motherly  interest,  he  was  so  young 
and  guileless  regarding  all  worldly  wisdom. 

She  laid  aside  her  knitting  and  came  and  stood  by  Antoine  and 
touched  his  forehead  lightly  with  her  firm,  shapely  fingers. 

*'  Nothing  the  matter  with  your  temperature,  Antoine,''  she  laughed. 
'^I  guess  you're  only  moody  or  absent-minded." 

The  touch  of  her  light  fingers  caused  Antoine's  heart  to  beat  with 
great  rapidity,  and  all  at  once  the  vision  of  his  cheerless  home  was 
supplemented  by  one  in  which  his  charming  vis-a-vis  became  a  fixture. 
And  why  should  not  this  vision  be  materialized  ? 

He  hesitated.  It  was  a  matter  of  choosing  between  the  two.  He 
knew  he  could  not  serve  two  masters. 

The  pretty  Widow  Cassner  had  a  small  income  which  she  eked  out 
by  putting  up  preserves  and  jellies,  and  by  letting  her  rooms  to  one 
or  two  young  ladies.  She  had  worked  hard,  and  her  life  had  not  been 
one  of  unalloyed  ease  and  enjoyment,  though  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  so  from  her  bright,  cheerful  bearing. 

What  had  Antoine  to  offer? 

His  books.  Ah,  they  would  bring  a  goodly  simi.  He  knew  a  score 
of  dealers  who  longed  to  gather  in  his  many  treasures.  If  they  were 
sold,  he  would  be  able  to  provide  handsomely  for  any  woman  of  simple 

He  suddenly  determined  to  sell  his  books.  He  would  not  let  him- 
sdf  pause  to  consider  the  cost  of  such  a  sacrifice.  He  was  beside  the 
little  widow,  pouring  into  her  ears  an  eloquent  appeal.  His  library 
was  at  her  feet, — ^^  rare  prints"  and  '^  old  editions,"  *'  original  boards" 
and  "  uncut  edges." 

His  arm  was  around  her.  He  begged  her  to  take  pity  upon  his  lone- 
liness; to  make  his  cheerless  home  a  heavenly  paradise  with  her  bright 
presence. 
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The  widow  hesitated.  She  had  pitied  Antoine  so  many  years  that 
the  next  step  was  not  so  difficult  to  take.  His  terrible  absorption  in 
his  books  had  always  been  a  mighty  barrier  between  them;  with  that 
removed,  Antoine  might  prove  really  companionable. 

He  poured  forth  pitiful  accoimts  of  his  endeavors  to  cook  meals  for 

himself  on  a  wretched  oil-stove  up  in  his  bedroom.    He  pictured  his 

attempts  to  keep  the  coffee-grounds  out  of  his  cup,  and  his  vain  efforts 

to  manufacture  good  oatmeal  porridge.    And  then  the  widow  thought 

of  her  own  bright  amber  coffee  and  well-cooked  breakfast  food,  and  her 

compassion  finally  triumphed. 

II. 

Antoine  was  seated  in  his  library,  in  his  one  easy-chair;  before 
him  stood  a  small  table  on  which  were  spread  some  of  his  dearest  treas- 
ures. 

First,  his  Shakespeare  Quarto,  that  prize  which  by  a  lucky  chance 
had  fallen  to  his  lot.  He  turned  its  leaves  with  gentle,  reverent  touch. 
How  many  book-lovers  had  coveted  it  and  had  endeavored  to  get  pos- 
session of  it!  He  thought  of  the  round  price  that  it  would  bring, 
and  closed  it  with  a  stifled  sigh.  He  took  up  one  of  his  pet  volumes 
of  the  early  dramatists  and  ran  it  through  with  loving  touch.  Beside 
it  lay  some  of  his  first  editions, — ^Walton,  Ruskin,  Rossetti;  Hazlitt, 
Keats,  and  others, — dear  to  his  heart.  What  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
printing  this  little  book  contained  I  And  where  might  one  procure  a 
finer  bit  of  binding  than  that  which  he  now  held  with  tender  care.  Ah, 
how  that  set  of  Chaucer  would  be  snapped  up  by  Wilkinson  or  Whitely ! 

He  plunged  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  whistled  gayly  and 
stamped  about  his  rooms  and  eyed  his  volumes  carelessly,  and  sought 
his  bed,  clinging  to  the  glad  vision  of  the  petite  and  pretty  widow, 
whose  light  touch  upon  his  forehead  had  set  his  heart  a-thumping,  and 
whose  imrivalled  muffins  and  peach  preserve  remained  fixed  in  his 
waking  consciousness. 

Wrapped  in  these  pleasant  thoughts  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed, 
not  of  the  widow,  but  of  his  Shakespeare  Quarto. 

This  was  not  strange,  because,  like  all  his  fellow-men,  he  was  a 
poor,  weak  creature  of  habit,  who  needed  to  be  very  much  on  with  the 
new  love  before  he  could  be  wholly  off  with  the  first  mistress  of  his 
heart. 

Antoine  had  decided  upon  one  line  of  conduct  regarding  the  sale 
of  his  rare  volumes.  He  would  not  haggle  over  them,  nor  suffer  the 
prolonged  agony  of  parting  with  them  one  by  one;  but,  having  notified 
the  various  dealers  of  his  intention,  he  would  accept  the  largest  lump- 
sum offered  him;  then  let  the  curtain  fall  upon  one  act  of  his  small 
individual  drama. 

In  the  days  which  ensued  Antoine  seemed  a  changed  being.    He  had 
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emerged  from  his  secluded,  introspective  life  into  the  lively  atmosphere 
of  everyday  existence.  He  turned  the  key  upon  his  library  and  passed 
the  musty  book-stores  and  mousing  antiquarians  without  a  wavering 
glance.  He  accompanied  the  Widow  Cassner  to  various  social  gather- 
ings, took  short  trips  into  the  country,  listened  to  her  instructions 
r^;arding  suitable  neckwear  and  a  new  style  of  waistcoats,  and  for- 
swore heavy,  hob-nail  boots. 

It  was  with  the  shrewd  Whitely  that  the  bargain  was  at  last  con- 
cluded. That  watchful  dealer  had  long  eyed  Antoine^s  books  with  more 
than  friendly  interest,  and  it  was  witii  a  quick,  triumphant  step  that 
he  departed  from  the  modest  habitation  which  sheltered  so  many  rare 
editions. 

When  he  had  gone,  Antoine  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  the  large 
ch^  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Then  he  glanced  stealtiiily  about  his 
library,  as  if  afraid  to  face  the  many  reproachful  volumes  which  peered 
out  at  him.  His  Shakespeare  Quarto  shrunk  visibly  away  from  him; 
his  first  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Maid's  Tragedy*'  verily 
slid  far  back  upon  its  shelf,  as  if  to  escape  his  notice;  his  beloved 
Chaucer  already  wore  an  air  of  cynical  aloofness,  while  his  rare  Gold- 
smith looked  sullen  and  reproachful. 

Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  Antoine's  brow;  he  took 
several  quick  strides  about  the  room;  he  stared  helplessly  at  his 
treasured  books,  now  his  no  longer,  and  stretched  his  arms  out  towards 
them  as  in  dumb  protest.  Pausing  before  his  Shakespeare  Quarto,  he 
gazed  at  it  in  abject  mieery  until  his  eyes  grew  moist. 

"What  foolishness,"  he  exclaimed  savagely,  turning  abruptly  on 
his  heel;  and,  striding  from  the  room,  he  turned  the  key  upon  his 
Tolumes  and  regrets. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  ensconced  beside  the  pretty  widow  upon 
her  best  plush  sofa.  He  had  regained  his  spirits;  he  laughed  and 
talked  incessantly  and  made  plans  for  their  future.  He  showed  her  the 
check  he  had  received  from  Whitely  and  bade  her  calculate  how  com- 
fortable they  needs  must  be  with  this  neat  sum. 

The  little  widow  watched  him  with  mingled  admiration  and  anxiety. 
Antoine  had  never  seemed  to  care  at  all  for  money,  how  then  should 
he  be  80  elated  by  its  possession.  She  flattered  herself  that  Antoine's 
love  for  her  had  wrought  this  transformation.  How  handsome  Antoine 
vas,  and  how  distinguished  looking !  He  did  not  understand  the  art 
of  love-making  as  poor  dear  Cassner  did,  but  he  deserved  to  be  well 
taken  care  of  by  some  capable  woman  who  could  keep  him  away  from 
musty,  dusty  books. 

"  Do  you  feel  well,  Antoine  ?" 

Again  the  widow's  light  touch  was  on  his  forehead,  and  this  time 
she  puckered  her  smooth  brow  and  looked  at  him  with  some  concern. 
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'^Your  temperature*8  not  right,  Antoine;  you^re  very  feverish  to- 
night," she  said  with  a  touch  of  anxiety. 

in. 

Antoine's  books  had  gone.  Only  the  rows  of  vacant  shelves 
remained  to  trouble  their  owner  with  painful  reminiscences.  But 
Antoine  refused  to  reminisce.  One  chapter  in  his  life  had  closed,  and 
he  was  done  with  it  forever;  he  had  determined  to  go  straight  on; 
he  would  not  turn  back  to  scan  a  single  page  that  was  behind. 

He  busied  himself  with  various  outside  interests  and  strove  to  carry 
out  the  manifold  suggestions  made  by  his  lady-love  for  his  personal 
betterment.  He  thought  about  his  clothes,  brushed  his  hair  properly, 
ate  his  meals  at  regular  intervals,  and  took  a  normal  amount  of  exercise. 
Withal,  he  tried  to  fancy  he  was  supremely  happy  and  had  achieved  the 
summit  of  earthly  bliss. 

One  bright  and  sparkling  April  morning  Antoine  awoke  with  a  reali- 
zation that  this  day  was  a  vital  one  for  him,  fraught  with  far-reaching 
consequences. 

Before  its  sun  should  set  his  books  would  have  been  sold  at  auction. 
This  day  his  many  treasured  volumes  were  to  be  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Each  book  that  he  had  loved  and  won  would  be  ere  night  borne  off  by 
some  chance  purchaser  or  greedy  dealer.  This  thought  tormented  him, 
although  he  strove  to  banish  it  by  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  books 
had  already  gone  from  his  possession,  and  his  remaining  interest  in 
them  must  needs  expire  shortly  and  pass  entirely  from  his  consciousness. 

He  vowed  it  should  be  so,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  he  had  chosen 
this  especial  day  for  a  trip  out  of  town  with  the  fair  widow :  they  had 
planned  one  more  journey  of  inspection  to  a  trim,  cosey  dwelling  which 
had  charmed  the  fancies  of  both  and  which  they  had  at  last  decided 
to  rent. 

Antoine  felt  that  he  wished  to  be  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
sacrifice  of  his  past  idols,  and  eagerly  arranged  for  a  day  in  the  country. 

They  were  to  start  at  eleven,  and  Antoine,  in  his  haste  to  get  away, 
f oimd  himself  ready  to  depart  long  before  ten  o'clock.  How  slowly  the 
moments  crept  by  I  He  looked  repeatedly  at  his  watch,  and  finally 
determined  to  take  a  stroll  to  while  away  the  time. 

He  would  walk  up  town  towards  the  Park  in  order  to  put  more 
distance  between  him  and  the  book-sale.  Ah,  but  there  was  a  florist's 
shop  in  just  the  opposite  direction,  where  he  had  planned  to  buy  some 
violets  for  his  lady-love.  He  purchased  these,  and  then,  having  begun 
to  walk  that  way,  kept  on  until — ^yes,  he  had  reached  the  very  comer 
where  the  sale  of  his  books  was  to  be  held.  Once  there,  he  glanced  in 
through  the  window,  determined  that  he  would  not  cross  the  threshold. 

As  he  stood  there  he  spied  several  familiar  faces  grouped  in  the 
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auction-room.  He  could  see  Lamson  looking  at  something  with  a  keen 
air  of  relish;  he  was  nndoubtedly  waiting  to  gobble  up  his  first  edition 
of  Milton^s  early  poems,  printed  in  1645;  and  there  was  that  fox 
Billings,  who  had  for  years  coveted  his  Shakespeare  Quarto.  Ah,  he 
must  drop  in  for  just  half  an  hour  to  see  what  prices  the  things  would 
bring.    He  still  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare. 

IV. 

The  Widow  Cassner,  arrayed  in  her  best  walking-suit  and  new 
spring  bonnet,  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  Antoine;  she  peered 
out  of  the  window  and  watched  the  timepiece  on  the  mantel  impatiently. 
No  Antoine  came.  At  last  she  laid  aside  her  outside  things,  thinking 
fliat  he  had  been  detained  and  would  come  later  in  the  day,  but  as  the 
hours  crept  by  and  he  failed  to  appear,  she  became  really  anxious  lest 
some  mischance  had  overtaken  him. 

She  little  dreamed  that  Antoine  was  quite  oblivious  of  everything 
save  what  the  auctioneer  was  saying.  He  had  forgotten  all  except  that 
here  his  treasures  were.  This  was  his  last  opportunity  to  see  them  once 
again,  to  handle  them,  to— ah,  perchance  to  secure  them  I 

And  when  the  day  was  spent,  nothing  remained  of  that  large,  com- 
fortable check  which  Whitely  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which  he  and 
tiie  widow  had  planned  to  invest  so  wisely;  but  in  its  place  Antoine 
had  nearly  all  of  the  dearest  of  his  treasures  back  again.  He  could  not 
secure  all,  yet  he  was  satisfied.  He  gathered  together  in  two  heavy 
bundles  his  choicest  volumes,  in  order  that  even  one  night  should  not 
elapse  before  they  were  again  under  his  roof,  and  leaving  the  others  to 
be  packed  and  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  he  hurried  homewards, 
weaiy  and  worn,  but  filled  with  exultation. 

V. 

Antoine  sat  in  his  library,  and  on  the  table  before  him  were  spread 
his  dearest  volumes.  He  held  them  in  his  hands  and  stroked  their 
covers;  he  turned  their  pages  gently  and  reverently.  The  joy  and 
happiness  of  life  had  once  more  fluttered  back  to  him.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  Shakespeare  Quarto  and  scrutinized  it  lovingly;  he 
turned  it  over  carefully  to  see  if  it  had  sustained  any  injury;  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it  with  adoration. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  someone  enter- 
ing the  room  without,  and  the  door  of  his  library  opened  quietly.  There 
stood  the  Widow  Cassner,  beautiful  in  her  new  spring  bonnet,  but  pale 
and  anxious  after  her  day's  suspense. 

With  woman's  intuition  she  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"  Antoine,"  she  said  reproachfully. 

And  then  Antoine  remembered.    He  jumped  up  hurriedly  and  in 
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dismay^  realizing  for  the  first  time  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  How 
could  he  have  forgotten  her  completely  1 

"  You  have  been  buying  back  your  books,  Antoine  P'  she  questioned. 
"You  could  not  bear  to  have  them  go.  You  were  unhappy  without 
them." 

"  Yes,  yes/'  he  said  remorsefully.  "  I  couldn't  let  them  go.  Old 
Billings  was  determined  to  have  my  Shakespeare  Quarto,  and  'twas  a 
struggle  to  keep  my  Milton  and  my  Chaucer  out  of  that  Lamson's 
clutches*  My  Johnson's  gone,  but  I  have  saved  my  early  dramatists." 
He  ran  his  fingers  over  them  caressingly,  and  then  he  looked  up  guiltily. 

"You  never  can  forgive  me,  and  I  can  never  forgive  myself! 
These  are  not  all.  I've  bought  back  everything  that  I  could  get.  I've 
spent  the  money,  all  I  had!  There's  nothing  left!  What  must  you 
think  of  me  ?  Despise  me  all  you  can,  it's  not  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
I  deserve.  I  forgot  everjrthing  except  my  books.  I  had  no  thought 
beyond  getting  them  back.  And  now" — with  a  wild  gesture  of  despair 
Antoine  sank  down  and  bowed  his  head  upon  the  table. 

The  Widow  Cassner  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  him.  Tears 
filled  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  plump  cheeks.  She  saw  Antoine 
fading  away  from  her.  She  had  deceived  herself  into  believing  that 
he  could  learn  to  be  content  in  her  practical  world;  she  had  deceived 
herself  into  believing  that  he  could  love  her  better  than  his  books. 
After  so  long  a  friendship  she  should  have  known  him  better. 

She  crossed  the  room  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Never  mind,  Antoine,"  she  said  compassionately.  "  It  is  all  right. 
I'm  glad  you've  got  your  books.  You  would  have  missed  them  sadly. 
I  never  could  have  made  up  for  them.  It's  better  for  us  to  be  good 
friends — ^just  that,  and  nothing  more.  When  you  feel  lonely,  you  can 
drop  in  just  the  same  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  Good-night,  Antoine. 
If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  go  alone." 

When  she  had  gone  Antoine  remained  for  a  long  time  with  his  head 
bowed  upon  the  table.  Then  he  sat  up  and  looked  about  him  like  one 
completely  dazed,  trying  to  realize  all  that  this  day's  experience  meant 
to  him. 

Never  had  the  little  widow  seemed  lovelier  in  his  eyes  than  when  she 
took  her  leave  of  him  with  quiet  dignity.  His  dream  of  a  bright,  cosey 
fireside  ornamented  by  her  presence  was  ended  forever. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Antoine  rose  at  last  and  began 
mechanically  to  put  his  books  back  on  the  shelves.  As  he  picked  them 
up  one  by  one  and  tenderly  replaced  them,  a  quiet,  soothing  sense  of 
their  companionship  stole  over  him,  and  when  he  had  restored  them 
to  their  old  places  his  knitted  brow  had  cleared. 

The  Shakespeare  Quarto  was  still  upon  the  centre  of  the  table  in 
solemn  state,  and  by  its  side  he  f  otmd  a  crushed  and  crumpled  paper 
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cont&ming  the  bunch  of  violets  he  had  bought  for  the  widow.  They 
were  still  fragrant,  and  he  placed  them  in  a  glass  of  water  close  by  his 
beloYcd  volume,  and  the  crushed  violets  slowly  revived  and  raised  their 
drooping  heads  and  shed  their  fragrance  over  the  Shakespeare  Quarto. 


IN   ROSE  TIME 

BY  WILLA  SIBERT  GATHER 

H  this  is  the  joy  of  the  rose; 
That  it  blows. 
And  goes. 

Winter  lasts  a  five  months. 

Spring-time  stays  but  one. 
Yellow  blow  the  rye-fields 

When  the  rose  is  done. 
Pines  are  clad  at  Yuletide 

When  the  birch  is  bare. 
And  the  hoUy^s  greenest 

In  the  frosty  air. 

Sorrow  keeps  a  stone  house 

Builded  grim  and  gray. 
Pleasure  hath  a  straw  thatch 

Hung  with  lanterns  gay. 
On  her  petty  savings 

Niggard  Prudence  thrives. 
Passion  ere  the  moonset 

Bleeds  a  thousand  lives. 

Virtue  hath  a  warm  heart — 

Folly's  dead  and  drowned. 
Friendship  hath  her  own  when 

Love  is  underground. 
Ah !  for  me  the  madness 

Of  the  spendthrift  flower. 
Burning  myriad  sunsets 

In  a  single  hour. 

For  this  is  the  joy  of  the  rose; 

That  it  Hows, 

And  goes. 


Vol*  LXX.- 


A  LADY,  A  MORTAL,  AND 
THE  FOUR  HUNDRED 

By  Annulet  Andrews 


YES,  I  was  with  Mrs.  John  Stanton  after  I  left  Lady  Mary  Mande- 
ville,  or,  rather,  after  Lady  Mary  left  me,  for  she  brought  me 
over  as  her  companion  and  personal  attendant,  and  left  me  here 
because  she  had  not  the  money  to  take  me  back  with  her. 

Odd!  do  you  say?  Oh,  not  at  all;  not  having  enough  money  is 
quite  a  way  with  the  aristocracy.  Lady  Mary  is  one  of  its  greatest 
spendthrifts. 

Her  Ladyship  gave  me  an  excellent  recommendation,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton at  once  secured  me  as  companion  to  his  wife. 

There,  Madam,  turn  your  head  on  the  other  side,  and  I  can  brush 
your  hair  better. 

You  have  heard  of  Mrs.  John  Stanton?  I  suppose  everybody  has, 
for  she  was  a  personage  in  New  York  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Stanton 
seemed  rather  a  pompous  gentleman,  if  I  may  presume  to  criticise  him, 
and  when  he  fetched  me  home  with  him  from  the  agency  he  entered 
his  front  door — ^well,  something  in  the  manner  a  Lord  Mayor  would 
enter  his  carriage  of  state  for  the  first  time.  I  was  sure  from  his  style 
that  Mrs.  Stanton  would  be  a  lady  who  would  wear  diamonds  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  Stanton  fetched  me  into  the  library,  and  said  with  a  note 
of  pride  in  his  voice  as  he  entered :  ^^  I  say,  Nell,  here  is  a  girl  I  think 
you  might  like.  She  has  been  with  Lady  Mandeville  as  her  com- 
panion.^'  The  person  he  addressed  was  a  slender  little  lady  in  a  green 
gown  with  a  quantity  of  red-gold  hair,  and  altogether  she  reminded 
me  of  a  golden  narcissus  by  an  English  brook,  she  was  so  gracious  and 
fresh  and  fragrant  as  she  came  forward  and  extended  her  little  white 
hand  to  me  warmly. 

"  I  think,''  she  said,  turning  to  her  husband  with  a  queer,  derisive 
little  smile,  ^^  that  I  should  like  this  young  lady  even  if  she  had  not 
been  employed  by  Lady  Mandeville,  for  she  is  so  very  nice." 

Mr.  Stanton  left  us,  and  then  Madam  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  in 
a  few  moments  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  my  own  home,  and  the  tears  welled 
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up  a  bit  in  my  eyes  and  my  voice  trembled,  for  I  had  met  no  one  quite 
like  her  in  all  my  life — ^no  one  who  seemed  to  combine  the  dignity  and 
grace  of  a  great  lady  with  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  a  little  child. 
She  asked  me  about  home,  about  my  life  and  my  tastes,  not  in  an 
inquisitive  way,  nor  yet  as  if  she  were  doing  it  to  entertain  me,  but  just 
as  if  she  really  cared. 

Of  course,  you  can^t  live  in  an  American  family  long  without  find- 
ing out  all  about  its  members,  for  while  they  do  not  speak  out  every- 
thing they  know  and  feel  to  their  equals,  as  our  English  gentry,  they 
treat  the  members  of  their  own  household  much  as  Christians  are 
supposed  to  treat  their  Maker,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hidden.  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  a  Western  gentleman — a  self-made  man, 
I  believe  they  call  them.  Mrs.  Stanton  was  from  the  South,  wherever 
that  may  be,  though  from  what  she  said  to  me  now  and  then  I  fancy 
it  is  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  or  black 
people.  She  never  talked  before  Mr.  Stanton  of  her  home  or  her 
people. 

What  is  the  Four  Hundred,  Madam?  You  can't  say  exactly? 
Well,  nobody  seems  able  to.  When  I  first  came  to  New  York  I  thought 
it  was  something  military,  like  the  Koyal  Life  Guards,  but  when  Mr. 
Stanton  talked  of  it  so  much,  I  found  it  was  a  term  applied  to  the 
leading  wealthy  and  fashionable  people  in  New  York  society.  Mr. 
Stanton  was  very  ambitious  to  be  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  he 
used  to  go  over  the  names  of  all  the  people  in  that  body  constantly. 
Madam  was  amiable  and  patient  and  kind,  and  she  it  was  who,  without 
the  least  effort  on  her  part,  made  every  forward  step  towards  the  goal 
of  his  ambition.  The  people  Mrs.  Stanton  preferred  were  of  the 
artistic  world,  and  Mr.  Stanton  said  it  was  all  right  to  begin  that  way, 
as  he  heard  the  Four  Hundred  were  gone  on  cranks.  Gradually, 
though,  as  one  after  another  of  the  Four  Himdred  began  dropping  in 
to  Mrs.  Stanton's  evenings,  the  artistic  people  began  to  drop  off,  and 
then  came  a  series  of  dinner  parties.  The  first  one  was  the  prologue 
to  the  others. 

Mr.  Stanton  met  his  guests  at  the  door,  standing  right  back  of 
the  flunkey  and  washing  his  hands,  as  it  were,  in  the  warm,  scented 

atmosphere.    As  Mrs. ^  I've  forgotten  her  name,  but  she  owns  a 

crown  of  yellow  diamonds  and  leads  the  Four  Hundred — ^wdl,  as  he 
greeted  her  the  poor  gentleman  looked  as  elated  as  our  Universal  Pro- 
vider, Mr.  Whitely,  would  appear  upon  leading  a  Duchess  to  the  lace 
department. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Stanton  did  not  seem  the  least  awed  or 
disconcerted.  But  one  could  see  that  the  great  ladies  of  the  Four 
Hundred  felt  condescending  and  superior. 

Mr.  Stanton  introduced  me  as  Morton,  the  former  companion  of 
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Lady  Mary  Mandeville,  and  I  saw  Madam  blush  at  it  way  down  at  the 
end  of  the  table  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

Daring  the  entr^  a  pause  came^  and  the  whole  company  heard 
these  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  lady  on  Mr.  Stanton^s  right — ^the 
yellow-diamond  lady: 

"Yes,  we  have  a  summer  palace  at  Oyster  Bay,  but  we  are  not 
going  down  this  year,  so  if  you  and  Mrs.  Stanton  want  to  economize 
in  pew-rent,  we  will  turn  our  servants^  pew  over  to  you  for  the  sum- 
mer.^' 

The  words  came  boldly  and  insolently  from  the  lady's  lips.  They 
were  meant  to  cut,  and  the  poor  host's  face  turned  scarlet.  A  soft, 
clear  laugh  from  Madam  filled  in  the  gap,  and  she  said,  just  as  if  she 
had  taken  the  lady's  remark  for  a  huge  joke : 

'^  Oh !  that  is  kind  of  you,  and  we  will  accept  it  if  you  will  occupy 
our  servants'  quarters  in  town." 

If  Madam  had  failed  in  one  note  of  her  voice,  or  had  once  let  go 
her  angelic  and  innocently  good-humored  expression  of  countenance, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  flat  and  vulgar,  but  she  did  it  just 
beautifully,  ^vith  the  art  and  grace  of  a  real,  true  lady. 

That  was  why  her  shaft  told  so  well.  The  great  lady  bit  her  lips, 
instead  of  biting  Madam's  head  oflf,  as  she  would  have  liked.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  forgot  themselves  and  laughed,  as  the  nobles  did  once 
when  one  of  them  knocked  the  Prince  of  Wales's  hat  off  in  Parliament, 
then,  in  horror  of  their  levity,  straightened  themselves  up  and  began 
telling  stupid  jokes.  All  the  ladies  looked  amused,  as  only  ladies  can 
when  they  see  a  grand  personage  of  their  own  sex  driven  to  cover.  As 
for  Madam,  she  was  more  brilliant  and  bewitching  that  evening  than 
I  had  ever  known  her  to  be.  Nothing  could  stop  her  gayety,  though 
poor  Mr.  Stanton  frowned  at  her  all  the  time  and  looked  as  black  as 
any  fat,  florid  gentleman  could  look. 

As  soon  as  Madam's  guests  had  departed  she  went  upstairs. 

When  I  was  combing  out  her  lovely  hair  in  her  living-room  Mr. 
Stanton  entered.  She  gave  a  quick  glance  at  his  angry  face  and  said 
laconically, — 

"  I  have  made  your  social  fortune,  my  dear." 

"  You  have ! — ^but  don't  you  think  you  had  better  see  me  alone " 

he  checked  himself,  frowning. 

"No,"  she  said  with  a  weary  little  sigh.  "Phyllis  would  know 
what  we  are  going  to  say  any  way.  All  women  know  what  married 
people  say  in  a  quarrel, — ^but  I  must  refuse  to  quarrel.  I'm  just  too 
awfully  tired." 

"  You  have  aggrieved  and  insulted  the  most  important  woman  in 
the  Four  Hundred,"  said  Mr.  Stanton  angrily,  "  a  woman  whose  social 
frown  or  smile  means  the  making  or  marring  of  anyone's  career." 
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"Tut,  tut/'  said  Madam;  "I  tell  you  I  have  made  your  social 
career;  besides,  I  did  not  insult  the  person  you  refer  to.  I  was  just 
a  dear,  innocent  little  thing,  who  never  dreamed  of  any  guest  of  mine 
wishing  to  insult  me,  and  I  took  the  lady's  rude  speech  as  a  nice,  kindly 
bit  of  persiflage/' 

But  she  knew  you  meant  the  insult." 

Yes,  just  as  clearly  as  she  knew  that  I  knew  she  meant  to  be  rude 
to  you;  but  I  did  mine  so  well,  dear." 

"  I  tell  you,  none  of  these  people  will  ever  notice  us  again,"  Mr. 
Stanton  declared  hotly. 

"  And  I  insist,"  answered  Madam  intrepidly,  "  that  we  have  arrived. 
We  did  not  get  there  by  running  into  Mrs.  Van  Easter's  bicycle  and 
sending  her  flowers  and  sugared  notes  after  the  accident,  nor  did  we 
attain  greatness  by  the  open  door  of  women's  clubs  and  East  End  chari- 
ties. My  method  was  simple,  direct,  and  harmonious.  I  treated  a  fool 
according  to  her  folly;  in  other  words,  I  answered  an  insolent  woman 
with  her  own  insolence." 

"  But  you  can't " 

"  But  I  did,  only  I  won  my  battle  like  a  lady." 

"  But  you  aren't  going  on  insulting  all  these  people  I"  went  on  Mr. 
Stanton  desperately. 

"  Why,  if  they  were  all  cads  like  that  woman,  I  wouldn't  know  them. 
I  couldn't  sacrifice  myself  for  your  ambition.  It  is  only  the  men  and 
women  who  never  really  belong  in  good  society  who  are  snobs,  and, 
unfortunately,  these  people  often  push  forward  into  prominence,  like 
the  militia  in  a  military  parade." 

"Well,  you  may  think,  with  your  Southern  blood,  that  you  are 
always  making  me  feel  without  saying  a  word — ^you  may  think  you  can 
afford  to  defy  these  people,  even  to  sneer  at  them,  but  I  tell  you" — 
and  he  brought  his  fist  down  angrily  upon  the  mantel — "you  can't 
do  it  The  South's  played  out.  Southern  society  in  New  York  is 
sneered  at.  Southern  people  are  just  like  other  people  these  days,  and 
they've  got  to  hustle." 

Madam  smiled.  "I  think  I've  hustled  a  good  bit  to-night,"  she 
answered. 

"  They've  got  to  stop  insulting  people." 

"  Then  people  have  got  to  stop  insulting  them,"  answered  Madam. 

"They've  got  to  stop  talking  about  who  and  what  they  are, 

and ^"    Mr.  Stanton  was  in  a  crimson  rage  by  now,  and  his  wife's 

face  was  white. 

"  It  is  here,"  she  said,  "  that  one  is  told  so  much  about — ^well,  not 
about  what  they  are,  but  what  they  have.  I  tell  you" — and  her  eyes 
blazed — "  I'm  sick  of  hearing  that  one  woman  is  the  richest  in  New 
York,  that  another  owns  the  finest  jewels,  that  still  another  has  a  pug 
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that  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  some  other  is  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  two  French  maids  and  a  manicure  woman.  I  never  thought 
of  what  people  had  at  home.  It  was  just  what  they  were,  nice  and 
kind  and  hospitable  and  agreeable.    That  was  all/' 

^'  Well/*  he  said,  "  if  s  different  here,  and  you  can't  take  the  same 
sort  of  stand.'' 

"  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  ^^  and  that  is  why  I  took  the  stand  I 
did  to-night,  a  far  different  one  than  my  nature  or  my  inheritance  of 
good  breeding  likes  or  approves." 

Mr.  Stanton  left  her,  and  then  I  finished  her  hair  and  helped  her 
to  bed  in  silence,  for  she  was  not  the  kind  of  a  lady  to  abuse  her  hus- 
band behind  his  back  to  anyone. 

There  now.  Madam,  I  hope  I'm  not  tiring  you.  Very  well,  if  you 
are  interested,  I  will  go  on  while  I  rub  your  head. 

Well,  as  Mrs.  Stanton  prophesied,  her  shaft  that  evening  did  get 
them  right  into  the  Pour  Hundred.  Society  was  agog  with  the  story. 
Of  course,  the  lady  with  the  yellow  diamonds  withdrew  her  favor  from 
the  Stantons,  but  every  leader  of  society  has  a  rival  in  another  leader, 
and  this  latter  leader  became  bosom  friends  with  Mrs.  Stanton  at  once, 
and  as  for  the  men — ^well,  you  know  gentlemen  do  always  applaud 
a  plucky  woman,  although  they  have  very  little  moral  courage  them- 
selves. 

And  how  did  Mr.  Stanton  like  this,  you  ask?  Oh,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  entirely  his  own  doing.  He  attributed  the  beginning  of 
it  all  to  the  splendor  of  his  dinner.  He  was  immensely  elated.  He 
began  to  give  Madam  advice  about  manners  and  matters  of  social 
diplomacy.  That  seems  to  be  the  trouble  with  self-made  gentlemen. 
They  are  so  satisfied  with  making  themselves  that  they  want  to  make 
everybody  else,  and  Mr.  Stanton  could  not  see  that  his  wife  was  born, 
not  made. 

But  the  fact  that  she  was  a  lady  of  quality  did  burst  upon  him 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  season,  when  Lady  Caroline  Couper  came 
to  visit  the  lady  of  the  yellow  diamond  crown.  She  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  she  informed  her  hostess  that  she  was  going  to  hunt  up 
a  little  cousin  of  hers  who  had  married  a  New  York  gentleman  named 
Stanton.  The  little  cousin  proved  no  other  than  Mrs.  John  Stanton, 
and  when  Lady  Couper  called  and  embraced  Madam  before  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Stanton  and  told  her  how  Madam's  father  and  herself  had  been 
sweethearts  when  the  former  was  at  Harrow — well,  then  even  Mr. 
Stanton  had  to  see  that  he  had  married  one  whom  he  must  admit  to  be 
a  real  lady  without  any  worrying  over  it,  and  the  lady  with  the  yellow 
diamond  crown  had  to  chew  the  cud  of  her  humiliation  and  invite  the 
Stantons  to  dinner. 

By  this  time  in  the  season  poor  Mrs.  Stanton  was  pale  and  nervous 
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to  a  degree.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  married  to  one  of  those  big,  coarse, 
energetic,  red-faced  gentlemen,  even  when  he  is  not  mad  about  going 
into  society,  but  when  he  is,  oh,  dear  me !  why  it's  like  spending  one's 
life  riding  around  in  full  dress  in  a  pufl&ng  automobile  to  the  music 
of  a  calliope.  Mr.  Stanton  was  what  one  might  call  a  loud  gentleman, 
and  one  could  see  that  he  got  on  Madam's  nerves.  Madam  grew  seedier 
and  seedier. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Stanton  that  Madam  was  growing  ill,  and  that 
perhaps  there  was  too  much  company. 

"  Nonsense  I"  he  said.  "  Why,  it's  her  very  life.  She'd  die  without 
it.    It  is  the  one  thing  she  enjoys." 

And  so  I  would  bite  my  lips  in  silence,  seeing  it  was  no  use  pro- 
testing, since  Mr.  Stanton  was  one  of  the  kind  of  husbands  who  had  a 
way  of  calling  his  pleasures  and  ambitions  those  of  his  wife.  We  have 
many  husbands  like  that  in  the  old  country. 

When  I  combed  out  her  long,  lovely  hair  in  the  evening,  often  the 
tears  would  start  in  her  eyes  and  she  would  give  a  little,  nervous  sob 
under  her  breath. 

"  Oh  Phyllis !"  she  said  one  night  in  a  weary,  heart-sick  way,  "  I'm 
80  tired  of  cultivating  people." 

"  But  you  do  not  have  to,"  I  answered ;   "  they  cultivate  you." 

**Well,  ifs  just  the  same  thing — I  do  not  want  to  cultivate  or  be 
cultivated.  In  the  land  where  I  came  from  love  does  not  need  to  be 
cultivated  any  more  than  flowers.  They  both  spring  up  naturally  in 
warm,  soft  places." 

*^I  do  not  want  to  complain,"  she  added  apologetically,  "of  the 
people  or  the  life  here.  The  nice  people  are  charming  and  kind,  like 
the  best-bred  people  the  world  over.  It  is  just  the  attitude  and  atmos- 
phere that  I  don't  like.  I  don't  like  making  a  duty  and  an  ambition 
of  one's  social  life — scheming,  calculating,  putting  a  valuation  on 
friendship  and  love.  I  can't  get  used  to  the  idea  that  making  a  social 
success  is  like  any  other  business  arrangement,  or  that  it  is  anything 
to  strive  for  at  all." 

In  May  something  happened  that  seemed  to  undermine  Madam's 
health  completely.  Mr.  Stanton  had  cut  her  off  from  any  intercourse 
with  her  Southern  relatives,  and  so  one  day,  when  I  chanced  to  open 
the  door,  I  was  quite  put  to  it  with  confusion  when  a  young  gentleman 
stepped  inside  and  announced  that  he  was  Madam's  cousin  Dick  and 
wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Stanton  at  once. 

He  was  a  beautiful  young  gentleman,  tall  and  dark  and  grace- 
ful, like  an  old  portrait.  Madam  was  coming  down  the  stairs  as  he 
entered  the  library,  and  I  heard  her  give  a  little,  soft  cry  under  her 
breath,  and  then  she  was  down  before  I  could  catch  my  thoughts 
together,  and  she  had  her  arms  around  the  tall  young  fellow  and 
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was  hugging  him  and  kissing  him  as  though  she  had  been  the  mother 
of  him. 

^^  Oh  Phyllis  I''  she  said,  "  this  is  my  cousin  Dick.  This  is  the  way 
the  men  look  down  home/'  and  she  stood  off  from  him  and  eyed  him 
proudly  as  he  bowed  and  shook  my  hand. 

He  had  a  long  paper  box  under  his  arm,  and  he  handed  it  to 
Madam. 

^'  I'm  on  my  way  to  the  Philippines,  Nell,''  he  said,  ^'  and  I  just 
came  by  to  bring  you  these.    They  are  some  flowers  from  home." 

The  room  was  full  of  orchids  at  that  moment,  but  Madam  seized 
the  box  as  if  it  contained  the  only  real  flowers  in  the  world.  She  s^t 
down  on  the  floor  and  lifted  the  lid.  It  seemed  so  very  silly,  perhaps, 
her  crying,  you  know,  but  the  tears  came  in  a  perfect  stream  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the  blossoms  and  sobbed,  "  Oh  Dick ! 
they  didn't  cost  anything  1   they  didn't  cost  anything!" 

I  started  to  leave,  but  she  called  me  back.  Lifting  the  blossoms 
out  one  by  one  to  show  me,  "  This  is  a  magnolia  bud,"  she  said,  "  from 
the  great  trees  in  the  old  garden.  See,  isn't  it  beautiful  ?  and  do  you 
know,  Phyllis,  dear,  it  holds  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  in  its 
heart." 

My  eyes  were  wet  too.  I  knew  that  these  flowers  were  to  Madam 
what  a  bunch  of  English  buttercups  would  be  to  me,  and  how  they 
would  bring  back  the  song  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  glory  of  an  English 
field. 

There  were  yellow  jessamines  and  white  Cape  jessamines,  and  tea- 
roses  and  tea-olive.  A  wild,  sweet  fragrance  filled  the  room,  and  Madam 
said  over  and  over  again,  laying  the  treasures  against  her  trembling 
lips: 

^'They  didn't  cost  anything!   they  didn't  cost  anything!" 

^^  Nothing  but  love,"  said  the  young  master ;  and  then  I  thought 
it  time  to  leave,  since  the  very  mention  of  the  word  suggests  the  de- 
parture of  one  person  when  three  are  present;  not  that  I  mean  to 
imply  that  there  was  then  or  ever  anything  serious  between  Madam  and 
her  cousin,  at  least  that  I  know  of. 

Madam  grew  paler  and  more  listless  after  the  young  gentleman's 
visit,  but  the  house  was  kept  going  just  the  same.  Mr.  Stanton  was 
infatuated  with  what  he  called  his  social  success,  although  he  was 
really  playing  Bottom  to  Madam's  Titania  all  the  time.  Vanity  Fair 
laughed  at  him,  seeing  that  it  was  his  wife's  fairy-like  spells  that 
encircled  and  cast  a  halo  about  his  own  stupid  and  blatant  person- 
ality. 

He  joined  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  began  to  hunt  up  pedi- 
grees. Like  so  many  people  over  here  whose  recent  ancestors  are  un- 
mentionable, he  raked  up  his  history  many  hundred  years  back,  and 
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found  that  he  was  related  to  somebody  who  was  related  to  somebody 
with  a  title.  Then  he  set  some  people  who  are  paid  to  hunt  up  such 
things  on  the  track  of  his  progenitors. 

One  evening,  when  Madam  was  feeling  particularly  seedy  and  I 
was  preparing  her  for  bed,  he  burst  into  the  room  with  a  large  package, 
looking  like  the  cook  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  with  a  big  pie.  It  was 
one  of  those  chilly  evenings  in  early  June,  and  his  face  was  very  red 
from  the  cold. 

**  Ah,  you  are  too  tired,''  he  said  breezily. 

**  No,''  answered  Madam  wearily. 

**I  just  wanted  to  show  you  these."  He  laid  his  parcel  on  the 
dressing-table,  opened  it,  and  lifted  up  some  large  objects  brightly 
painted  and  looking  a  little  fresh  and  sticky. 

"What  are  they?"   asked  Madam. 

"  They  are  my  various  shields  and  crests  and  coats  of  arms,"  said 
Mr.  Stanton. 

Madam  gasped,  and  really,  you  must  excuse  me  for  smiling,  but 
the  poor,  vain  gentleman  had  a  lot  of  gaudy  mottoes  and  all  the  birds 
and  beasts  that  were  in  Noah's  ark  and  all  the  flowers  from  the  woods 
and  fields  richly  emblazoned  upon  these  pieces  of  wood,  carved  in 
Tarious  appropriate  shapes,  and  now,  would  you  think  it?  I  noticed 
supporters  on  one  of  his  crests,  and  these  may  be  used,  as  you  know, 
only  by  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  England. 

Madam  scrutinized  each  one  of  these  marvellous  conceptions  with 
an  irritating  smile  as  Mr.  Stanton  held  them  for  her  inspection. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?"  she  asked  as  he  laid  the 
last  one  aside. 

"  Why,  you  know,  they  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  various  branches 
of  my  family,"  said  Mr.  Stanton,  swelling  visibly,  "  and  I  thought 
I'd  hang  them  along  the  hall,  like  some  I  saw  in  an  English  home." 

"  Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  Madam. 

Mr.  Stanton  looked  quite  vexed.  ^'It  doesn't  follow,"  he  said 
crossly,  "that  because  a  fellow's  father  worked  at  a  trade  or  because 
his  grandfather  didn't — er — come  over  in  the  first  cabin  that  one  has 
not  had  aristocratic  ancestors  way  back  in  the  past." 

Madam's  face  flushed  with  anger  and  mortification.  "  Ah,  my  dear 
fellow,"  she  said,  **  why  can't  you  be  simple  and  unpretentious, — ^just 
what  you  are, — ^and  let  all  this  stuff  and  nonsense  alone." 

"  It  isn't  stufE  and  nonsense.  I've  got  as  good  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  my  ancestors  as  you  have — ^perhaps  better,  for  though  you  are  always 
letting  hints  drop  about  your  fine  blood,  I've  never  seen  anything  in  the 
way  of  data  to  show  for  it.'' 

Madam  was  at  a  white  heat  by  now.  "  The  reason,  perhaps,  why 
you  have  heard  so  little  is  because  I  was  loyal  enough  and  modest 
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enough  not  to  flaunt  any  superiority  I  might  have  in  that  direction 
in  your  face,"  she  said  as  she  went  to  a  little  escritoire  in  the  comer 
of  the  room  and  opened  it.  She  pulled  open  its  little  drawers.  "  The 
portraits  of  some  of  my  people  are  upstairs  in  the  attic/'  she  said, 
^'but  here  are  some  miniatures.  Here,''  she  said,  drawing  forth  a 
locket  on  a  blue  ribbon,  "is  one  of  my  first  American  ancestresses 
on  my  mother's  side.  Lady  Mary  Houston.  She  and  her  yoimg  son  came 
over  to  America  with  Lord  Baltimore's  colony.  The  miniature  is  one 
of  Malbone's." 

Mr.  Stanton  took  it  angrily,  but  his  face  softened  a  moment  as 
he  saw  how  very  like  to  his  wife's  face  was  this  one  limned  on  ivory. 
She  drew  out  picture  after  picture,  each  one  of  some  distinguished 
person — ^gentlemen  and  ladies  of  title.  Revolutionary  heroes,  fine  old 
Huguenots  with  stately  shoulders  and  powdered  hair.  They  lay  in 
a  heap  on  the  desk,  Mr.  Stanton  examining  them  one  by  one  surlily. 
As  he  laid  the  last  one  down,  he  swaggered  towards  his  pile  of  paint^ 
boards  and  said  to  her  in  an  angry,  insolent  tone: 

"Well,  my  lady,  your  ancestry  wouldn't  have  counted  a  damned 
bit  if  I  hadn't  taken  you  out  of  your  poverty  and  set  you  up  and  made 
a  lady  of  you." 

Madam's  face  was  white  and  her  lips  were  drawn.  Her  tiny  little 
nostrils  quivered.  She  walked  straight  over  to  her  husband,  and  before 
he  knew  what  she  was  about  she  had  gathered  that  pile  of  painted 
boards  in  her  arms  and  thrown  them  into  the  fire. 

Mr.  Stanton  caught  her  arm.  "  You  common  creature,"  she  said, 
her  whole  soul  in  rebellion,  "I  married  you  because  I  was  proud  of 
your  being  just  what  you  were,  and  I  thought  you  were  proud  of  it 
too,  and  now  that  you  are  not — ^why,  you  have  nothing  to  be  proud  of 
at  all." 

He  made  her  no  answer.  No  man  answers  a  woman  when  she  is  as 
angry  as  Madam  was  at  that  moment.  In  our  coimtry  they  strike  their 
wives  when  they  are  brutes  like  Mr.  Stanton,  but  you  see  he  was  an 
American,  if  he  was  not  a  real  gentleman.  He  stood  there  a  moment 
looking  sullenly  in  the  fire  at  his  tawdry,  painted  boards,  then  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Stanton  was  taken  ill.  The  doctors  called  it 
pneumonia,  but  so  many  ladies  die  from  the  heart,  and  I  know  Mrs. 
Stanton  did.  People  were  most  kind  and  loving  to  her,  and  she  felt 
it  deeply  and  told  me  that  everything  seemed  clear  and  easy,  now  that 
she  knew  that  she  would  not  have  to  bother  any  more. 

But  when  she  lay  dying,  with  a  bit  of  her  cousin's  jessamine 
clutched  in  her  tiny  white  hand,  a  satirical,  satisfied  little  smile  passed 
across  her  lips,  and  she  whispered, — 

"  Phyllis,  dear,  I'm  going  where  there  is  no  Four  Hundred." 
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THE  first  time  Mr.  SUas  Pilgreen  went  over  into  Deer  Creek 
Valley  it  was  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  Alpheus  Jephson. 
He  died  early  in  the  winter,  when  the  roads  were  almost  im- 
passable from  heavy  rains  and  the  days  were  dark  and  cold.  The 
preacher  who  came  once  a  month  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  Deer  Creek  Valley  people  also  languished  upon  a  bed  of  illness 
miles  away  over  the  mountains,  so  Alpheus  was  buried  with  a  very 
short  shrift  indeed,  Mr.  Mobley  reading  and  praying  by  the  open  grave, 
and  then  lending  a  hand  to  help  the  other  neighbors  shovel  in  the 
sodden  red  clay  upon  the  pine  coflBn.  It  was  a  lowering  day,  with  the 
wind  sweeping  down  the  mountain  sides  and  through  the  valley,  driving 
sheets  of  icy  mist  before  it,  while  others  gathered  and  hung  heavy  folded 
in  the  wake  of  each  gust 

The  Widow  Jephson  shivered  and  wept  as  they  led  her  away  from 
the  graveyard,  and  cast  yearning  glances  back  at  that  red  mound, 
marked  by  unhewn  gray  stones  picked  hastily  from  a  pile  on  the  road- 
side. 

^  It  does  ^pear  so  hard  an'  lonesome  to  leave  him  here  by  hisself  in 
the  cold,  wet  ground,  an'  night  comin'  on  too,"  she  sobbed.  **  He  never 
did  wanter  die  in  winter  time  no  how,  an'  I  do  think  the  Almighty 
could  'a'  took  him  in  summer,  when  it  'ud  'a'  been  possible  to  'a'  had  a 
funeraL    He  deserves  the  best  sermon  any  preacher  can  make." 

But  winter  storms  raged  high  and  spring  came  late  that  year,  and 
first  one  thing  and  then  another  interfered  until  summer  lay  hot  upon 
the  land.  Then  news  of  Mr.  Silas  Pilgreen's  eloquence  penetrated  to 
Deer  Creek  Valley.  He  belonged  to  another  settlement  entirely,  but 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  come  over  in  the  place  of  the  minister 
in  charge  and  preach  the  funeral  sermon. 

Mr.  Silas  Pilgreen  possessed  an  exalted  sense  of  his  duty  towards 
man,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  ready  speech.  His  heart  yearned  over  the 
sinner,  and  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  tempered  by  a  certain  dignified 
gravity,  rarely  flagged.  Pierce  as  a  roaring  lion  in  his  denunciations  of 
evil,  be  could  be  tender  as  the  voice  of  a  dove  when  leading  the  wrong- 
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doer  from  his  crooked  ways.  People  trembled  with  fear  or  melted  to 
tears  imder  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  vibrations  of  spiritual 
awakening  were  felt  in  communities  remote  from  his  own. 

But  with  it  all  he  had  very  little  more  book-learning  than  the  people 
to  whom  he  preached.  He  was  simply  an  unlettered  genius  fired  by  the 
example  of  Biblical  characters,  and  especially  the  career  of  Christ. 
Educated  and  placed  in  the  world,  he  would  still  have  been  a  leader  to 
his  fellows.  Imagination,  personal  magnetism,  and,  above  all,  that 
exalted  idea  of  love  in  its  impersonal  quality,  would  have  given  him 
force  anywhere. 

The  external  man  harmonized  very  well  with  his  calling.  He  was 
tall  and  smooth-faced,  with  long,  black  hair  and  beaming,  kindly  eyes. 
There  had  been  some  attempt  at  clerical  fashion  in  his  homely  country 
attire  and  in  the  way  he  brushed  his  hair,  but  his  brown  hands  showed 
honest  contact  with  the  plough-handles  and  other  implements  of  the 
farm,  for  his  parishioners  couldn't  do  more  than  contribute  slightly  to 
his  income.  However,  in  the  field,  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  or  wherever 
he  might  happen  to  find  a  listener,  Mr.  Silas  Pilgreen  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  voicing  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  his  ser- 
mons were  first  preached  to  himself  while  he  split  rails,  or  chopped 
wood,  or  went  about  other  daily  toil  equally  heavy. 

"  I'm  glad  I  ain't  got  to  work  with  my  head  to  get  a  livin'.  You 
can  plough  an'  you  can  hoe  or  you  can  do  purty  much  anything  else  in 
the  field  without  havin'  to  think  about  it.  Yes,  I'm  glad  the  Almighty 
give  me  a  little  piece  o'  land  an'  the  strength  to  work  it." 

He  was  feeling  particularly  cheerful  and  thankful  that  Saturday 
afternoon  when  he  rode  over  into  Deer  Creek  Valley.  His  crops  prom- 
ised a  good  harvest,  and  there  were  indications  of  a  wide-spread  re- 
ligious revival  in  his  part  of  the  country.  He  divided  his  time  between 
singing  hymns  in  a  low-pitched  voice  and  refreshing  his  memory  on 
certain  passages  of  Scripture. 

It  was  natural  and  proper  that  he  should  "put  up"  at  the  Jeph- 
sons'.  They  were  expecting  him,  and  old  Mr.  Jephson  and  his  wife  sat 
on  the  piazza  when  he  rode  up.  They  made  him  welcome  in  hearty 
fashion,  Mr.  Jephson  leading  the  horse  away  to  the  stable,  and  Mrs. 
Jephson  bustling  about  to  get  him  a  chair. 

"  A  master  hot  summer,"  she  remarked  to  make  conversation. 

"  Yes,  it's  been  purty  warm,  but  we  ain't  no  call  to  grumble." 

"  No,  I  s'pose  not.    Wouldn't  you  like  a  drink  o'  water?" 

'*  I  don't  know  but  I  would,  if  it  ain't  too  much  trouble." 

"  Tennessee !" 

"  Yes'm." 

"  Fetch  Mr.  Pilgreen  a  fresh  gourd  o'  water." 

A  shy,  awkward-looking  yoimg  woman  came  through  the  ei^try  in 
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a  few  minutes  with  the  desired  refreshment.  Bands  of  dun-colored  hair 
framed  a  meek^  freckled  face,  and  she  kept  one  hand  twisted  in  the 
folds  of  her  dress  while  she  stood  before  the  preacher. 

*'This  is  our  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pilgreen,  but  Georgy  ain't  at  home. 
We  never  had  but  two  daughters,  an'  their  pa  'lowed  they  oughter  be 
named  for  our  States.  Fm  from  Tennessee — an'  she's  the  youngest, 
for  I  let  Mr.  Jephson  have  first  choice." 

I  mistrust  you're  a  mighty  good  wife.  Mis'  Jephson." 
Well,  I  try  to  be,  Mr.  Pilgreen,  holdin'  it  a  part  0'  my  Christian 
duty." 

^'  So  it  is.  Mis'  Jephson." 

^  You  ain't  never  been  married?" 

"No'm,"  he  said,  blushing  slightly,  a  change  of  color  reflected  in 
the  countenance  of  Tennessee,  who  still  lingered  with  the  empty  gourd 
in  her  hand,  listening  to  the  conversation. 

"  That  'pears  a  little  strange,  seein'  that  preachers  do  get  married 
about  the  first  thing." 

**  Maybe  Mr.  Pilgreen  ain't  found  nobody  he  likes,  ma,"  said  Ten- 
nessee in  an  agony  of  embarrassment. 

*^  La !  I  see  plenty,"  he  declared. 

^  Then  you're  too  bashful  to  court  'em,"  Mrs.  Jephson  put  in  with 
a  laugh.    "  Now,  I  wouldn't  be.    You'd  find  'em  willin'  enough." 

^'  Why,  ma !"  protested  Tennessee. 

**  If  6  so.  Girls  put  on  airs  an'  make  out  like  they  think  themselves 
too  good  for  anybody,  but  they're  to  be  had  for  the  askin'  easy  enough, 
an'  a  likely  young  preacher  might  take  his  choice." 

Tennessee  retired  in  modest  confusion,  but  as  she  went  out  she 
heard  her  mother  ask  the  preacher  his  age  and  heard  him  say  that  he 
was  thirty. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Pilgreen  heard  all  about  Alpheus,  and 
made  notes  in  memory  for  his  discourse.  The  old  people  dwelt  tenderly 
on  the  memory  of  their  son,  recalling  all  his  childish  exploits  as  well  as 
the  acts  of  his  later  life.  He  had  been  a  good  citizen  and  a  consistent 
church  member,  as  they  declared  that  all  the  neighbors  could  testify. 

"Nobody  could  speak  more  truly  'bout  that  than  Meely,  but  she 
had  to  go  to  market  to-day,  an'  she  'lowed  we  could  tell  you  all  better'n 
she  could." 

"  Is  she  the  widow  ?" 

"  Yes,  an'  a  smart  woman,"  said  the  old  man  warmly.  "  We  'lowed 
she'd  better  bring  the  children  an'  come  here  to  live  after  Alph.  died, 
but  she  wouldn't  She  'lowed  she'd  get  along,  an'  it  'ud  be  better  for  the 
boys  to  know  they'd  got  to  work  for  her  when  they  grow  up.  She  was 
turrible  heart-broke  when  Alpheus  died.  It  didn't  pear  like  nothn'  'ud 
do  her  any  good.    She  lives  over  there  on  the  hill." 
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Mr.  Pilgreen  had  passed  the  little  cabin  and  had  observed  its  clean- 
swept  yard  and  embowering  fruit-trees.  The  old  woman  bent  to  her 
knitting  with  tightening  lips  while  the  two  men  talked.  The  daughter- 
in-law  had  never  been  an  enthusiasm  with  her. 

"  Meely  does  keep  a  nice  honse/^  she  admitted  when  her  husband 
appealed  to  her^  but  that  was  all  she  said. 

That  night  after  Mr.  Pilgreen  retired  he  heard  the  bustle  of  a  new 
arrival.  The  boards  between  his  room  and  the  one  next  to  it  were  very 
thin,  and  presently  he  heard  Gteorgia  and  Tennessee  talking. 

"  What  made  you  so  late,  anyhow  ?' 

**It  was  all  Meel/s  fault.  She  was  bent  on  seein'  everything  in 
town,  an'  then  she  bought  herself  a  new  spotted  muslin,  an' ^* 

«  Already  r 

"  Well,  it  was  a  black  ground  with  white  polka  dots,  an'  then  she 
'lowed  she  needed  a  new  bonnet,  an'  got  one  with  one  o'  them  short 
flarin'  tails  ruffled  all  around." 

"  She  is  makin'  a  spread." 

*'  She's  thinkin'  about  marryin'  again,  Tennessee  Jephson, — ^thafs 
what." 

"  Well,  don't  tell  ma,  for  she's  set  against  Meely  anyway." 

"  I  don't  care.  I  think  she'd  better  wait  till  Alph.'s  funeral's  been 
preached  'fore  settin'  her  cap  for  another  man.  Women  thaf  s  had  one 
husband  oughter  be  satisfied^" 

A  tremulous  sigh  was  wafted  through  the  frail  partition,  and  the 
preacher  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  meek,  homely  Ten- 
nessee. He  heard  his  own  name  mentioned,  and  turned  over  in  order 
not  to  be  tempted  to  listen  any  more. 

He  preceded  his  entertainers  to  church  neirt  morning,  desiring  a 
quiet  season  of  meditation  before  the  beginning  of  the  services.  The 
high  unpainted  pulpit  concealed  him  from  the  curious  gaze  of  early 
worshippers  straying  in.  He  heard  the  rustling  and  whispering  of 
gathering  crowds.  When  he  rose  to  give  out  the  first  hymn  the  house 
was  crowded,  and  even  the  doors  and  windows  were  darkened  by  in- 
truding heads.  He  was  used  to  the  battery  of  stranger  eyes,  and  his  gaze 
wandered  calmly  over  the  sea  of  faces  until  it  was  arrested  by  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  Widow  Jephson.  The  mourning  family  all  occupied  the 
front  bench,  and  she  sat  directly  before  him  with  her  children,  two 
small  boys.  Her  whole  personality  impressed  him  as  wonderfully  dis- 
tinct and  individual.  Her  black  calico  gown  settled  about  her  with  a 
flufEy  airiness  unlike  the  other  women's,  and  her  round,  pensive  face 
shone  out  of  the  ruffled  sunbonnet  with  bewitching  charm.  How  Mr. 
Pilgreen  knew  that  her  eyes  were  so  blue  and  her  hair  the  color  of 
corn-silk  he  could  not  have  explained.  He  felt  a  momentary  confusion, 
and  also  a  pity  for  the  departed  Alpheus  he  had  not  before  experienced. 
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Think  of  having  to  leave  a  woman  like  that  to  embrace  the  cold  shadow 
of  death  I 

The  next  instant  his  conscience  had  overtaken  him,  and  he  was 
appalled  by  the  wickedness  of  such  thoughts.  Was  he  not  there  to 
preach  a  funeral  discourse,  to  comfort  the  hearts  of  those  sorrowing 
people,  and  to  give  the  sinner  a  warning  ?  He  lined  out  the  hymn  in 
a  stem,  loud  voice. 

But  it  was  no  use ;  the  mischief  had  been  done.  He  preached  with 
fervid  earnestness,  and  not  only  the  Jephsons  but  half  the  congregation 
had  melted  to  tears  before  he  finished;  but  he  was  conscious  only  of 
one  woman^s  tears,  he  heard  only  her  sobs.  When  her  face  was  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  a  black-bordered  cotton  handkerchief,  his  voice  softened 
and  grew  husky ;  when  her  wet  eyes  were  lifted  to  his,  a  sense  of  power 
streamed  down  to  his  very  finger-tips.  He  was  preaching  to  and  for 
her,  and  almost  lost  sight  of  Alpheus  as  an  individual  soul.  He  had 
simply  been  her  husband ;  his  taking  away  had  left  her  heart  widowed 
if  not  broken. 

**  I  must  say  it  was  the  powerfullest  funeral  sermon  I  ever  heard,'' 
Mr.  Mobley  frankly  declared  when  the  service  was  over ;  "  an'  I  don't 
except  Uncle  Jesse  Davis  either,  an'  I  useter  think  he  could  beat  the 
world  on  them  kind  o'  sermons." 

"I  didn't  know  Alph.  Jephson  was  such  a  good  man,"  mused  a 
simple,  conscience-stricken  woman. 

''  Well,  you  see,  it  took  the  preacher  to  bring  out  his  good  p'ints," 
said  a  neighbor,  overhearing  her.  "  A  body  has  to  be  dead  an'  gone,  it 
'pears  to  me,  'fore  they're  known.  We  'lowed  Alph.  was  no  better'n 
other  men,  an'  now  we  find  out  he  was  mighty  nigh  a  saint.  It  does 
beat  all,  the  way  fo'ks  are  misunderstood  in  this  world.  I'm  right  glad 
the  Almighty  ain't  as  blind  as  we  are.  An'  what  do  you  think  o' 
Meely?"  her  voice  suddenly  dropped  to  a  whisper. 

"  That  she's  bearin'  up  mighty  well." 

"  Bearin'  up  I    Well,  I'd  say  so.    Look  at  that  bonnet  now." 

''Ifs  all  black,  ain't  it?" 

**Tes,  but  there  ain't  a  mite  o'  moumin'  about  it.  You  can't 
mourn  in  rufiBes  an'  silk  ribbin,  if  they  are  black.  It  ain't  every  woman 
that  can  have  such  a  good  husband,  an'  you'd  think  she'd  still  be 
a-weepin'  her  eyes  out." 

"But  Meely's  right  young,  an'  it  ain't  natural  for  young  fo'ks  to 
go  a-grievin'  all  their  days." 

"  Well,  she  needn't  to  'a'  wore  such  a  bonnet  as  that,  anyhow.  Look 
at  them  Jephson  girls ;  they  ain't  nothin'  beside  her." 

That  was  what  Mr.  Silas  Pilgreen  thought  too  as  he  walked  home 
with  the  family.  Meely  had  spoken  to  him  before  leaving  the  church, 
slipping  softly  to  his  side,  her  eyes  still  wet  with  tears. 
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"Fm  so  much  obliged  to  you/'  she  said  quiveringly.  "ITothin' 
more  feelin'  could  'a'  been  said,  an'  it  just  suited  what  I  always 
thought  o'  Alph/' 

The  preacher  blushed  and  stammered,  suffocated  by  an  emotion  to 
which  he  had  been  an  utter  stranger  heretofore.  The  little  boys  were 
clinging  shyly  to  her  skirts,  and  he  patted  the  one  nearest  to  him  on 
the  head. 

Meely  and  her  children  dined  at  her  father-in-law's  that  day,  and 
Mr.  Pilgreen  might  have  been  consuming  dust  and  ashes  for  all 
thought  he  took  of  the  meal.  It  was  his  mission  to  cheer  and  console 
the  family,  and  he  talked  gravely  of  the  life  to  come,  and  the  world 
where  all  would  some  day  meet  with  the  surety  of  remaining  together. 
He  talked  to  all  the  family,  and  yet  his  eyes  sought  Meely's  again  and 
again.  iNTow  and  then  he  was  conscious  that  Tennessee  watched  him 
furtively  and  listened  so  absorbingly  that  she  forgot  her  dinner.  But 
it  was  only  a  vague  consciousness,  and  passed  imheeded. 

The  hours  of  the  afternoon  passed  in  a  sort  of  dream  to  him,  and 
he  was  tempted  to  accept  the  warm  invitation  of  the  old  people  to 
spend  another  night  with  them.  In  his  secret  soul  he  reflected  that  if 
he  did  he  might  have  opportunity  to  speak  more  with  the  widow.  But 
he  had  walked  too  long  in  a  straight  path  of  duty  to  swerve  so  easily. 
He  knew  that  the  old  aunt  who  kept  house  for  him  would  be  alarmed 
if  he  failed  to  return  that  evening.  He  had  been  so  strict  in  keeping 
his  word  with  her,  even  in  such  small  matters,  that  she  would  think 
only  a  serious  mishap  could  make  him  break  it.  He  went  out  to  the 
lot  with  old  Mr.  Jephson  to  saddle  the  horse.  When  he  came  back  to 
make  his  adieus,  Meely  stood  at  the  gate  with  her  bonnet  on. 

"  You  ain't  goin'  T'  exclaimed  her  father-in-law. 

"  Yes,  I  must  see  to  things.  The  calf  ain't  been  watered  to-day, 
an'  the  chickens  must  be  fed." 

"  Come  back  an'  stay  all  night." 

"  No,  it  won't  do  no  good,  pa." 

*'  But  I  'lowed  it  'ud  be  such  a  lonesome  day  for  you,  Meely,  seein' 
as  if  s  all  been  fetched  back  to  you  so  plain." 

"  Every  day  is  lonesome,"  she  said  with  a  sigh  that  went  straight 
to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Pilgreen.  Her  blue  eyes  were  looking  mournfully 
into  his,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  utter  a  word.  He  hurried 
in  to  say  good-by  to  the  women. 

"  I  hope  this  ain't  goin'  to  be  the  last  time  you  come  to  see  us,  Mr. 
Pilgreen." 

"  I  hope  not.  Mis'  Jephson." 

^'  An'  maybe  you'll  find  a  wife  over  here  in  our  valley." 

*'  La,  ma !"  exclaimed  Georgia. 

"Well,  preachers  oughter  be  married." 
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"  An*  I  think  so  too/*  he  said,  and  beat  a  flurried  retreat  Meely 
still  lingered  at  the  gate,  talking  to  the  old  man. 

"She's  doin*  it  a-pnrpose  to  get  him  to  walk  home  with  her/* 
Georgia  whispered  to  her  sister.  "There,  he's  hangin*  the  bridle  on 
his  arm.    I  told  yon  so." 

Tennessee  stiured  wistfully. 

"  Maybe  he  can't  help  liMn*  her.** 

"She  oughter  be  ashamed  0*  herself, — ^but  I  knowed  what  that 
bomiet  meant  when  I  saw  her  a-gettin*  it.** 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Pilgreen  walked  along  with  Meely,  dumb  with 
blissful  confusion.  He  tried  to  think  of  something  to  say  to  draw  her 
mind  away  from  the  past,  but  nothing  more  original  than  the  weather 
suggested  itself  to  his  thoughts. 

"It*8  been  a  fine  summer  for  raisin*  young  ducks  an*  things,**  he 
stammered  as  they  met  a  procession  of  those  short-legged  creatures 
waddling  and  gabbling  up  the  lane. 

"  More*n  common  ?**  she  questioned  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"Well,  I  don*t  know;  maybe  not.  My  Aunt  Melindy,  she  keeps 
house  for  me, — an*  a  mighty  peaceable,  good  woman  she  is  too, — she 
*lowed  t*other  day  she  had  never  seen  fowls  turn  out  better.** 

"  Tve  been  so  busy  helpin*  in  the  fields  an*  goin*  to  market,  I  ain*t 
had  much  time  to  notice  how  things  was  goin*  *bout  the  house.  I  leave 
the  boys  to  tend  to  them  things.  They  take  after  their  pa,  an*  he 
always  liked  to  have  plenty  0*  chickens  for  eatin*  an*  ducks  an*  geese 
for  feathers.** 

Her  plump  bosom  heaved  in  a  gentle  sigh. 

"It  must  be  a  sight  0*  help  when  a  man  takes  interest  in  them 
things.** 

"It  is.** 

"I  always  like  to  tend  about  the  house  myself,  an*  help  Aunt 
Melindy.** 

He  trembled  and  blushed  over  the  significance  of  the  speech,  espe- 
cially as  Meely  gave  him  a  soft  glance  aroimd  the  sombre  brim  of  her 
bomiet. 

"  Ain*t  this  a  purty  sight  down  the  valley?**  she  remarked,  pausing 
to  lean  against  the  fence,  where  she  could  overlook  the  top  rail. 

"  It*8  one  0*  the  Almighty*s  pictures,  made  for  His  creatures.  We 
can  see  *em  every  day  an*  all  day.  I  *low  sometimes  there  ain*t  nothin* 
to  beat  the  momin*  when  it*8  just  comin*  in  streaks  o*  red,  an*  the 
momin*  star  trembles  like  it  was  afraid  o*  bein*  put  out  by  the  bigger 
li^t,  or  when  the  sun*s  a-risin*  an*  all  the  world  is  a-glitterin*  an* 
flhinin*  with  dew.** 

"I  useter  like  the  nights  better,  when  the  moon  was  a-shinin*  an* 
the  crickets  an*  July  fiies  a-singin*  in  the  grass,  but  that  was  when  me 
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an'  Alph.  sat  out  under  the  trees  a-courtin',  an'  I  hadn't  a  thought  o' 
trouble." 

Her  sighs  and  soft,  trembling  tones  wrung  Mr.  Pilgreen's  heart 
He  edged  a  little  closer  to  her. 

"  It  must  be  powerful  lonesome  for  you  now." 

*'  It  is ;  so  lonesome !"  and  now  her  eyes  looked  straight  into  his, 
shining,  limpid  as  a  child's,  through  tears. 

Mr.  Pilgreen  was  lifted  almost  out  of  his  shoes. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  to  do  but  to  trust  in  the  Almighty,"  he 
gasped,  then  felt  somehow  that  he  had  not,  after  all,  said  the  right 
thing. 

"  Little  more  an'  I'd  'a'  took  right  holt  o'  her  then  an'  there,"  he 
mused  excitedly  to  himself  as  he  rode  homeward.  When  his  thoughts 
gave  him  time  to  observe  once  more  external  things,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  face  of  nature  itself  had  changed  to  him,  had  taken  on 
a  newer,  subtler  beauty.  His  conscience  smote  him  that  it  should  be 
so;  it  seemed  a  disloyalty  to  his  love  of  the  spiritual  that  an  earthly 
love  could  fasten  upon  him  with  such  power.  Life  thrilled  to  all  its 
infinite  depths,  and  where  he  had  once  been  stirred  only  by  religious 
zeal  he  was  now  possessed  by  the  love  of  a  woman.  Beally  the  two  so 
intermingled — ^the  human  and  the  divine — ^he  could  not  distinguish 
between  them. 

Mrs.  Melinda  Pilgreen  sat  in  the  door-way,  smoking  her  pipe,  that 
evening  when  he  reached  home. 

"  You're  a  little  late,  ain't  you,  Silas  ?"  she  called  eagerly  when  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse  at  the  gate. 

"  You  didn't  give  me  up.  Aunt  Melindy,  did  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  faiowed  you'd  come  if  you  said  so." 

She  had  his  supper  on  the  table  when  he  came  in,  and  sat  down  on 
the  opposite  side  to  hear  all  the  news.  She  was  a  fat,  homely  old 
woman,  with  not  a  tooth  left  in  her  mouth,  and  only  a  scanty  remnant 
of  hair  on  her  head.  He  thought  of  another  form  and  face  in  that  seat 
opposite  him,  and  then  started  guiltily  as  his  aunt  spoke  to  him. 

"  You  don't  'pear  to  be  eatin'  much,  Silas.    Are  you  sick  ?" 

«  No'm." 

"  Them  cold  greens  are  good.    I  b'iled  'em  a-purpose  for  you." 

"  I  ain't  somehow  hungry,"  he  replied,  pushing  back  his  plate. 

"So  you  like  the  fo'ks  over  in  Deer  Greek  Valley?  Did  many 
come  out  to  hear  you?" 

"  The  house  was  packed,"  he  replied  with  modest  pride.  But  even 
then,  and  nearly  all  the  time  he  talked  to  her,  he  blinked  at  the  flame 
of  the  candle  and  seemed  abstracted. 

"  Aimt  Melindy,  how  long  ought  a  widder  to  wait  'fore  she  marries 
again  ?"  he  asked  after  a  moment's  deep  thought. 
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"Good  gracious,  Silas,  what  are  you  talkin'  about?  I  don't  see  as 
they  oughter  ever  marry  again/' 

*'  But  many  times  they  do/' 

"I  know  it,  an'  'fore  their  first  husbands  is  cold  in  their  graves; 
but  it  ain't  right,  no  it  ain't" 

"We  ain't  got  no  Scripture  authority  for  thinkin'  it's  sinful  for 
'em  to  marry  again.  Aunt  Melindy/' 

"  I  don't  say  as  we  have,  Silas,  but  let  'em  wait  an'  mourn  for  the 
loss  0'  one  husband  'fore  they're  castin'  sheep's-eyes  about  for  another. 
A  year  is  little  enough  time.  That  widder  over  in  Deer  Creek  Valley 
ain't  a-thinkin'  o'  marryin'  again  a'ready,  is  she  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know.  Aunt  Melindy,"  he  replied  quite  steadily,  but 
turning  guiltily  away  from  her  eyes.  He  rose  from  the  table,  went 
out  into  the  yard,  and  leaned  upon  the  gate.  His  pulses  throbbed; 
through  all  his  troubled  soul  he  felt  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  night. 
The  bewitchment  enthralling  him  still  cast  its  influence  upon  every- 
thing else.  He  longed  to  have  Meely's  warm  hand  in  his,  to  feel  her 
breathing  presence  at  his  side. 

"  Thaf  8  what  she  meant  when  she  'lowed  she  liked  moonlight  and 
night  the  best.  If  s  made  for  such  thoughts  and  feelin's,"  he  mused, 
watching  the  silvered  radiance  of  the  yet  unseen  moon,  as  it  spread 
upward  over  the  eastern  sky.  The  fragrance  of  dew-wet  flowers  pene- 
trating the  soundless  dusk  entranced  his  senses,  folding  him  in  a 
dream.  But  the  moon  was  following  the  wake  of  her  heralding  lights, 
and  presently  a  clear  level  beam  shone  straight  into  his  eyes.  He  woke 
with  a  start  and  a  sigh,  the  restless  doubt  underlying  and  embittering 
his  new  joy  rising  to  the  surface  again. 

Had  he  only  yielded  to  a  subtle  temptation  of  the  devil  in  loving 
this  woman? 

''  If  I'd  seen  her  first  anywhere  else  'ceptin'  while  I  was  standin'  in 
the  pulpit,  an'  there  to  preach  her  husband's  funeral  too,"  he  groaned 
in  spirit  *'  But  the  Lord  knows  I  couldn't  help  it,"  he  continued  self- 
excusingly.  "I  hadn't  a  thought  o'  fallin'  into  a  trap;  I  hadn't  a 
fliought  0'  anything  but  doin'  my  duty  when  I  got  up  there  an'  saw 
her.  Well,  I'll  not  say  a  word;  I'll  not  let  on  what  my  feelin's  are  till 
the  year  o*  her  moumin'  is  over.  Then,  the  Lord  wiUin',  I'll  ask  her 
to  be  my  wife." 

Mr.  Pilgreen  adhered  firmly  to  that  resolution,  although  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  occasionally  riding  over  into  Deer  Creek 
Valley  to  see  the  Jephsons,  and  he  also  assisted  at  the  "  big  meetin'." 
But  never  a  word  did  he  speak  to  Meely  that  he  might  not  have  ad- 
dressed to  any  other  woman.  It  finally  went  abroad  in  the  valley  that 
he  was  courting  Tennessee  Jephson. 
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"  It  does  beat  all,  the  taste  some  men  f o'ks  has/'  said  Mrs.  Mobley 
in  a  tone  of  disgust.  "  Our  Ca'line  is  a  sight  smarter  an'  better-lookin' 
than  Tennessee  Jephson,  an' ^^ 

"But  we're  to  have  one  Silas  in  the  family,  Susan,  an'  I  don't 
know  as  we'll  want  another  if  he  is  a  preacher,"  Mr.  Mobley  replied; 
then  he  lowered  his  tone  and  wagged  his  head  wisely  as  he  continued, — 

"  If  s  my  belief  it  ain't  Tennessee  at  all." 

"Who  is  it,  then?" 

«  The  widder." 

''Meelyr 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  he  never  looks  at  her.  Mr.  Mobley,  you  certainly  are  losin' 
your  mind." 

"No,  I  ain't,  honey.  He  don't  say  nothin'  to  her,  but  I've  seen 
looks — ^well,  the  sort  o'  looks  I  useter  give  you  on  the  sly ^" 

"  It's  Tennessee,  I  tell  you,  sure  as  you  live." 

But  the  gossips  waited  in  vain  for  further  developments.  The  "  big 
meetin' "  closed,  and  Mr.  Pilgreen  returned  home,  still  biding  his  time 
in  patience.    Only  his  aunt  detected  the  change  love  had  made  in  him. 

"  He  ain't  said  nothin'  to  me  about  it,  but  sure  as  you  live  I  know 
the  thought  o'  some  woman's  got  holt  o'  him,"  she  said  to  Miss  Emme- 
Ijne  Head,  her  neighbor  and  confidante. 

"  It  ain't  acted  on  his  preachin'." 

"But  it  does  on  his  thinkin'.  He's  been  the  most  single-hearted 
creetur  in  doin'  the  Lord's  work  I  ever  knowed  in  my  life  till  now. 
He's  had  nothin'  else  on  his  mind  but  savin'  sinners,  readin'  the  Bible, 
an'  prayin'." 

"  Gracious  me !  he  ain't  give  up  doin'  them  things,  has  he?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  but  he's  took  to  sittin'  with  the  Bible  on  his  knee,  while 
his  thoughts  are  a-wanderin',  an'  when  I  speak  to  him  oneipectedly 
he  turns  red  an'  looks  bashful  as  a  girl.  Then  he's  always  hangin'  on 
the  gate  in  the  evenin',  gazin'  at  the  moon;  an'  f other  day  I  found 
some  poetry  he'd  cut  outer  the  newspaper  in  his  hymn-book." 

"An'  they  war'n't  Scripture  verses?" 

"No,  they  war'n't  Scripture  verses;  they  was  all  about  some 
woman  with  red  hair  an'  blue  eyes.  I  want  Silas  to  marry,  but  I'd 
hate  mighty  bad  for  him  to  get  a  red-headed  woman.  She'd  be  sure 
to  walk  over  him." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  him  to  tell  you  'bout  it?" 

"  I  have  tried  to  lead  up  to  it  in  ways  unbeknownst  to  him,  but  he 
always  was  close-mouthed  about  his  feelin's." 

It  was  corn-gathering  time,  and  Mr.  Silas  Pilgreen  was  at  work  in 
an  upland  field  joining  the  public  highway,  one  morning,  when  Mr. 
Mobley  rode  up  to  the  fence  and  hailed  him. 
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''Fine  weather  for  work,  ain^t  itP^  he  said  genially  when  the 
preacher  came  nearer.  "  I  'lowed  to  stay  at  home  to-day  an'  help  the 
children  gether  our  crop,  but  Mis'  Mobley  wanted  some  things  from 
the  store;  an'  then  I  took  a  notion  I'd  ride  over  here  to  see  my  old 
friend  Eli  Carlyle,  an'  'specially  as  I  could  do  some  0'  my  neighbors  a 
good  turn  too." 

*^How  are  the  fo'ks  over  your  way?"  the  other  inquired,  thinking 
of  only  one  of  them. 

Doin'  purty  well.    Why  ain't  you  been  over  lately  P' 
I've  been  that  busy  I  couldn't.    I  'low  to  come  as  soon  as  I  get 
through  with  this." 

^  You're  wanted  to-morrow  night." 

''What  for?" 

"  To  marry  Meely  Jephson." 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Pilgreen's  face  was  flooded  with  color,  driven 
there  by  the  wild,  too  joyful,  thought  that  she  understood  and  in- 
tended to  end  his  self-imposed  probation.  Widows  could  do  that, 
couldn't  they  ?  But  the  next  moment  the  crushing  truth  was  borne  in 
npon  him. 

"Marry — ^many  her?"  he  stammered. 

''  Yes,  to  Billy  Sawyer." 

''  But  it  ain't  been  a  year  since  her  husband  died." 

'^  Lord,  that  don't  make  no  difference,  Gtettin'  married  is  a  sight 
easier  to  them  thaf  s  been  through  it  once  than  to  others.  It's  sur- 
prisin'  to  me  that  she  ain't  been  snapped  up  'fore  this  time.  She 
always  was  a  likely,  peart  girl,  an'  could  'a'  took  her  pick  an'  choice 
'fore  she  married  Alph.  Jephson.  I  know  one  0'  my  boys  courted  her, 
an'  I  don't  know  but  he's  been  doin'  it  again.  If  you  ever  take  a  notion 
to  a  widder,  Mr.  Pilgreen,  don't  sit  roimd  waitin'  for  her  to  forget  her 
first  husband.  If  s  right  nice  to  have  such  f  eelin's,  but  somebody  else'll 
get  the  widder." 

*'  I  reckon  thaf  s  so,  Mr.  Mobley." 

"  You'll  marry  'em,  will  you  ?" 

He  wrestled  with  himself  for  a  moment,  being  powerfully  tempted 
to  say  that  he  could  not  on  account  of  another  appointment ;  but  the 
he  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  finally  said,  '^  Yes,  I'll  be  there." 

After  Mr.  Mobley  rode  away,  he  sat  down  on  an  old  stump  to  get 
his  breath  and  try  to  piece  his  scattered  wits  together  again.  The  blow 
had  been  terrific.  He  hardly  realized  to  what  he  had  pledged  himself 
in  promising  to  go  and  marry  her  to  another  man.  Mr.  Mobley  had 
declared  that  she  specially  desired  it.  For  what  purpose  ?  he  wondered. 
He  was  too  charitable  to  suppose  that  she  desired  to  punish  him.  He 
groaned  and  went  down  on  his  knees  there  in  the  silent  open  field, 
and  prayed  when  he  thought  of  the  trial  before  him. 
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And  he  did  meet  it  with  a  dignity  and  eonrage  quite  touching  to 
one  witness  at  least,  for  Mr.  Mobley  still  clung  to  his  belief  that  he 
had  penetrated  the  preacher's  secret. 

*'  It  did  ^pear  hard  to  see  him  a-standin'  np  there  givin'  her  away 
to  another  man/'  he  remarked  to  Mrs.  Mobley  as  they  walked  home. 

^'  Why,  ain't  you  give  up  that  idee  yet  ?  I  didn't  see  nothin'  strange 
about  it.  He  'peared  to  be  enjoyin'  hisself  very  well — ^preachers  ain't 
expected  to  be  gay  as  other  f  o'ks — ^an'  he  certainly  talked  to  Tennessee 
the  whole  endurin'  evenin'.'* 

*'  That  was  to  hide  his  f eelin's.  Mis'  Mobley." 

Perhaps  she  would  not  have  sniffed  so  sceptically  could  she  have 
seen  Mr.  Pilgreen  as  he  rode  home  that  night.  The  Jephsons  urged 
him  to  be  their  guest,  but  he  preferred  the  lonely  road  home  over  the 
mountains.  The  enemy  had  grappled  with  him  again,  and  in  a  form 
so  new  and  strange  and  fearful  that  he  thought  all  hell  must  be  turned 
loose  upon  the  night.  He  felt  that  he  had  resigned  himself  to  the  situ- 
ation until  he  saw  Meely  with  that  other  man  who  had  won  her,  and 
who  looked  so  exultantly  on  his  prize  and  so  pityingly  on  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Then  he  was  seized  with  an  awful  desire  to  take  him  by  the 
throat  and  wring  out  his  miserable,  puny  life.  Think  of  his  presump- 
tion in  taking  her  hand,  in  kissing  her,  even,  before  all  those  people, 
while  she  blushed  and  laughed  and  played  with  the  lavender  ribbons 
streaming  from  her  white  dress.  The  remembrance  of  the  scene  made 
the  preacher  clench  his  hands  and  groan,  tormented  with  such  pangs  of 
jealousy  as  he  had  not  conceived  of  in  human  experience.  The  savage 
instincts  still  underlying  civilization  and  Christianity  were  arrayed 
against  his  soul.  Afterwards  he  declared  that  he  met  Satan  face  to 
face  that  night  on  the  mountains,  and  wrestled  with  him,  as  Jacob  did 
with  the  angel,  till  break  ef  day. 

"  One  time  the  pit  o'  hell  opened  an'  he  came  purty  nigh  throwin* 

me  in,  but  I  belt  on  to  the  thought  o'  the  Almighty  with  both  hands, 

an'  I  kept  a-cryin'  out  loud  for  salvation  to  come,  that  I  knowed  nothin' 

in  the  world  or  the  flesh  could  equal  the  reward  o'  the  hereafter ;  an' 

then  all  at  once  I  f oimd  myself  lyin'  on  the  ground  that  weak  I  could 

hardly  lift  a  finger,  but  saved, — ^yes,  surely  saved, — an'  there  stood  my 

old  horse  nibblin'  grass  on  the  side  o'  the  road,  an'  way  over  the 

mountains  I  seen  day  a-comin'." 

n. 

*' Ain't  you  been  mistook  in  'lowin'  Silas  was  thinkin'  o'  some 
woman.  Mis'  Pilgreen?"  Miss  Emmeline  Head  suddenly  inquired  one 
day,  when  the  two  were  having  one  of  their  confidential  visits. 

*'  I'm  beginnin'  to  think  I  was,"  she  admitted,  "  but  he  ain't  been 
just  the  same." 

^'  He's  improvin'  in  preachin'  every  day." 
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"  Yes,  he  is,  an'  a  patienter,  lovin'er  bein*  you  never  lived  with.  I 
have  heard  in  a  roundabout  way  that  he  was  courtin'  a  girl  over  in 
Deer  Creek  Valley,  but  I  can't  think  0'  any  woman  not  bein'  glad  to 
get  him.  He's  goin'  over  there  next  Sunday  to  preach  another  funeral." 

''Whose?" 

"Why,  ifs  Meely  Hightower's  second  husband.  She  married  a 
Jephson  first  time.  I  knowed  some  0'  her  fo'ks  when  I  was  a  girl,  an' 
if  she's  a  bit  like  'em  she'll  marry  a  dozen  times  if  she  gets  the  chance. 
One  o'  her  aunts  had  five  husbands." 

"  Think  o'  that  1  An'  some  women  don't  have  none,"  mused  Miss 
Emmeline. 

"  I  ain't  never  said  nothin'  'bout  the  Hightowers  to  Silas.  He  ain't 
one  to  take  intrust  in  such  things.  He  'lows  if  s  gossipin'  'bout  our 
neighbors,  an'  it  ain't  accordin'  to  the  Scripture  idee  0'  brotherly  love, 
but  I  say  it  does  some  fo'ks  good  to  be  talked  about;  it  makes  'em 
behave  better'n  if  their  neighbors  didn't  say  nothin'.  Meely  High- 
tower's  husband — ^the  second  'un,  mind  you — ^ain't  been  dead  but  three 
months,  but  I  lay  she'll  be  gettin'  another  'fore  the  year's  out." 

Mr.  Pilgreen  had  heard  the  accoimt  of  Meely's  second  widowhood 
with  complex  emotions.  Mr.  Mobley  brought  the  news  in  one  of  his 
visits. 

''An'  she'll  be  sendin'  for  you  to  preach  the  ftmeral  too;  mind 
what  I  say." 

"  Oh,  I  reckon  not,"  stammered  the  preacher,  looking  down. 

"Yes,  she  will,  an'  ifs  about  time  you  was  comin'  over  anyway. 
You  ain't  been  since  you  married  Silas  Bates  an'  our  Sary.  You'll  be 
a-manyin'  Meely  next." 

"  You  don't  think  she'd  take  a  third  husband  ?" 

"  I  do.  She  don't  look  a  day  older  than  she  did  'fore  she  married 
this  last  time,  an'  I  don't  see  no  reason  why  a  young  woman  should  go 
sorrowin'  all  her  days  because  she's  had  bad  luck  in  bein'  left  a  widow 
twice," 

In  the  weeks  following  this  conversation  the  preacher  persuaded 
himself  that  his  speculations  regarding  Meely's  future  were  wholly 
impersonal.  He  had  met  her  only  two  or  three  times  during  the  two 
years  of  her  second  marriage,  and  then  he  had  turned  away  as  quickly 
as  possible,  feeling  it  a  temptation  to  even  look  at  her.  But  now  he 
could  think,  he  could  look  to  the  full  desire  of  his  heart,  without  a 
smitten  conscience.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  no  longer  cared,  and 
nourished  his  sympathy  for  her  over  the  death  of  her  husband^  and 
wondered  if  a  woman's  grief  could  be  as  poignant  for  the  loss  of  a 
second  love  as  for  a  first,  or  if  it  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  experiences.  He  felt  very  serene  and  sure  of  himself  when  he 
started  over  into  Deer  Creek  Valley  to  obey  the  third  call  Meely  had 
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made  upon  him.  But  alas  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  nature  I  No 
sooner  did  his  gaze  rest  upon  her,  and  he  noted  her  widow^s  attire  and 
the  pensive  droop  of  her  eyelids,  than  all  the  old  passionate  desire  for 
her  overcame  him  again,  and  the  flame  of  his  love  burned  high  and 
bright.    When  she  gave  him  her  hand  and  said, — 

"  You're  good  to  come  when  a  body's  in  trouble,''  he  fervently  re- 
plied,— 

^^  Fd  come  to  you  any  time." 

*^  Little  did  I  think  two  years  ago  it  'ud  be  like  this,  Mr.  Pilgreen," 
and  she  wiped  a  tear  from  the  comer  of  her  eye. 

"  Death  is  a  mighty  sad  thing.  Mis'— er— Sawyer,  an'  comes  to  us 
when  we  least  expect  it." 

"  Thaf  s  what  Billy  always  'lowed,  an'  I  know  he  wouldn't  be  the 
one  to  want  me  to  grieve  over  him." 

Then  she  brightened  and  talked  of  some  of  the  changes  in  the 
valley  during  those  two  years.  There  were  not  many,  although  the 
valley  had  passed  through  an  agitated  struggle  with  the  Woman's 
Eights  question.  There  had  been  a  few  marriages,  among  them  (Jeor- 
gia  Jephson's,  but  Tennessee  still  remained  at  home.  With  all  his 
prejudices  against  gossip,  Mr.  Pilgreen  listened  and  laughed  with  her 
when  Meely  told  him  some  of  the  stories  growing  out  of  the  Woman's 
Eights  question,  especially  the  story  of  the  Mobleys.  Away  from  the 
charm  of  her  presence,  he  felt  a  little  uneasy  over  it  as  unbecoming 
one  of  his  sacred  calling,  but  by  Sunday  afternoon  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  leave  the  valley  until  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 
He  remembered  what  Mr.  Mobley  had  said  once  about  widows,  and  he 
did  not  intend  to  risk  a  delay  again.  Her  husband  had  been  dead 
three  months,  and  he  would  give  her  twelve  more  to  honor  his  memory 
if  she  wished,  but  she  must  give  him  her  promise.  He  felt  justified 
in  hoping  too,  for  did  she  not  turn  to  him  in  every  important  crisis 
of  her  life?  And  what  meant  that  soft  and  friendly  beam  of  her 
eyes,  if  not  encouragement? 

"May  I  see  you  home.  Mis'  Sawyer?"  he  asked  after  the  service 
Sunday  afternoon. 

"  If  I  ain't  takin'  you  outer  your  way." 

"  No,  I'm  goin'  home,  an'  that's  the  nighest  way." 

She  sent. the  children  on  ahead,  an  act  of  discretion  which  set  the 
preacher's  heart  to  thumping  audibly. 

"  Maybe  you  don't  rocoUect  that  I  walked  with  you  once  before  ?" 
he  said,  confused  but  happy. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  she  murmured. 

"  Deer  Creek  Valley's  a  purty  place  to  live,"  he  remarked  next. 

"  Yes,"  she  assented,  absently  plucking  a  leaf  from  an  overhanging 
bough. 
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^'  I  s'pose  you'd  never  think  0'  goin'  anjrwhere  else/' 

"  La,  I  do  go/' 

"  To  live,  I  mean." 

"Oh!" 

"  Have  yon  ever  been  over  in  onr  settlement  ?" 

"  No." 

"  I  wish  you'd  come  to  see  Aunt  Melindy  some  time,  an' — an' " 

At  this  point  courage  and  ideas  deserted  him  for  a  moment.  Then  one 
of  the  boys  appeared  in  sight, — ''  an'  bring  the  children." 

She  laughed. 

"  They'd  run  you  plum  crazy  in  a  day." 

"No,  they  wouldn't.  I'd  like  to  have  'em  with  me  all  the  time." 
His  voice  quavered  and  broke ;  he  turned  his  earnest  eyes  appealingly 
upon  her.  "  Meely,  can't  you  an'  the  boys  come  ?  Can't  I  have  you  all 
the  time?" 

She  had  thriftily  raised  the  hem  of  her  black  gown  out  of  the  soft, 
deep  dust  of  the  road,  but  she  let  it  fall  again  and  stopped. 

"Mr.  Pilgreen!" 

"  Yes,  I  know  if  s  suddint.  I  know  you  ain't  had  time  to  get  over 
his  loss,  an'  I'm  not  askin'  you  to  marry  me  all  at  once.  1*11  wait  long 
as  you  want  me  to,  a  year  if  you  say  so,  but  bein'  as  I  'lowed  to  ask  you 
before,  an'  didn't  get  the  chance  'cause  I  waited  so  long,  it  'peared  to 
me  I  ought  to  speak  this  time  'fore  it  was  too  late.  Honey,  there  ain't 
no  tellin'  how  much  I  love  you,  an'  I'll  treat  the  boys  same  as  they 


were  mine." 


Her  answer  seemed  long  in  coming,  so  long  that  suspense  would 
not  let  him  wait.  He  pressed  closer  to  her,  tried  to  take  her  hand  and 
look  into  her  face,  emboldened  and  urged  onward  by  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings. 

"  Meely,  Meely,  you  ain't  mad  with  me  ?" 

"  No,  oh,  no,  but  I'm  mighty  sorry,  Mr.  Pilgreen,  I'm  sure.  I'm 
promised." 

"  Promised,  Meely  ? — ^promised  not  to  marry  any  more  ?" 

"No,  I'm  promised  already  to  marry  Eli  Mobley.  He — ^he  asked 
me  last  Sunday." 

When  Mr.  Pilgreen  rode  by  the  Jephsons'  that  afternoon  on  his  way 
home,  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  so  he  missed  seeing 
Tennessee's  pale  freckled  face  at  the  small  front  window.  But  she 
watched  him  until  he  passed  out  of  sight,  then  laid  her  head  down 
npon  the  window-sill,  weeping  softly. 

"  I  could  'a'  told  him  how  it  'ud  be.  I  knowed  long  ago — ^long  ago. 
She  loves  'em  all.  I — ^I  love  only  him.  Why  couldn't  it  'a'  been  so  he'd 
't' loved  me?    Why  couldn't  it ?" 


BRIDGING  THE  DEPTHS 

By  Percie  W.  Hart 


ONE  may  have  been  quite  a  sea-traveller  and  never  have  hap- 
pened upon  a  certain  most  important  type  of  nautical  craft. 
She  is  a  steamer  with  something  of  a  hybrid  appearance, 
having  the  paint  and  boats  of  a  warship  or  yacht,  the  model  of  a  small 
liner,  together  with  a  certain  air  of  trampish  recklessness  in  her  move- 
ments. In  addition  to  all  this,  her  decks  appear  to  be  unduly  crowded 
with  machinery  of  many  sorts,  her  bulwarks  are  adorned  with  huge 
funnel-shaped  objects,  and  she  has  odd  arrangements  like  big  pulley- 
wheels  projecting  from  bow  and  stem.  Such  a  craft  is  what  is  techni- 
cally known  as  a  "cable-laying  and  repair  shop,^^ — in  other  words,  a 
lineman  of  the  ocean. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  forty-two  such  specially  con- 
structed and  equipped  vessels  employed  in  laying  and  caring  for  the 
telegraphic  cables  of  the  world.  That  this  number  must  be  considerably 
augmented  by  the  recent  colonial  acquisitions  of  the  United  States  can 
be  thoroughly  appreciated  when  the  necessity  of  prompt  communication 
between  all  parts  of  a  governed  territory  is  considered.  Until  very 
recently  the  United  States  has  had  no  outlying  dependencies  or  terri- 
tories (save  Alaska),  and,  consequently,  no  particular  urgency  for 
cables  or  cable-ships.  With  the  new  era  now  dawning,  however,  this 
condition  of  affairs  must  be  changed,  and  already  some  of  the  impro- 
vised transports  have  been,  and  are  being,  used  or  adapted  for  the 
functions  of  cable  repairing,  to  supply  the  pressing  needs  until  special 
craft  can  be  acquired  or  constructed. 

The  cables  of  the  world  aggregate  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  nautical  miles.  While  the  bulk  of  this  is  the  property  of 
private  companies,  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  tiiousand 
miles  is  owned  or  actively  controlled  by  the  different  colonial  powers. 
The  British  Empire  and  France  have  about  five  and  eight  thou- 
sand miles  respectively,  Germany  two  thousand,  and  Italy  one  thou- 
sand. Spain  was  credited  with  seventeen  hundred  miles,  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  this  must  now  appertain  to  the  United  States. 

The  laying  of  a  cable  across  an  ocean  is  not  nearly  so  simple  a 
matter  as  might  appear  at  first  thought.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
to  be  taken  into  account.    The  enormous  weight  of  any  considerable 
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length  of  cable  (say,  for  instance,  sufficient  to  reach  from  Hawaii  to 
an  island  of  the  Ladrones,  or  what  would  be  only  one  division  in  a 
direct  cable  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines)  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  The  Great  Eastern  was  able  to  carry  enough  for  the 
whole  distance  between  Valentia,  Ireland,  and  Heart's  Content,  New- 
foundland, and  successfully  laid  it  after  two  attempts.  But  this  is 
not  so  great  a  distance  as  our  illustration,  and,  moreover,  modem 
cables  differ  from  their  predecessors  in  beincr  made  much  heavier  and 
in  varied  types  to  meet  certain  conditions.  What  is  known  as  "  deep- 
sea  cable''  weighs  about  two  tons  to  the  mile,  while  the  inshore  variety 
weighs  fourteen  tons  to  the  mile.  There  are  other  intermediate  grades. 
Instead  of  using  monstrous  vessels,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  lay 
long-distance  cables  in  sections. 

So  that  we  may  properly  appreciate  the  subject,  let  us  imagine 
ourselves  on  board  of  a  tjrpical  cable-ship  engaged  in  actual  work. 

We  find  a  first-class  vessel  in  all  respects,  with  uniformed  officers  and 
crew,  strict  discipline  maintained,  and  every  other  feature  of  expert 
navigation.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  can  quickly  note  the  unique  at- 
tributes specially  suited  for  her  distinctive  field  of  effort.  To  begin  at 
the  very  mainspring  of  the  whole,  we  find  the  cable  coiled  away  in  big 
iron  tanks,  situated  in  what  would  be  the  hold  of  a  cargo  ship.  These 
tanks  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  "ways,"  or  '^troughs,"  through  which  transfers  can 
readily  be  made  when  occasion  requires.  The  numerous  machines 
upon  deck  are  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  heavy  cargo, 
and  their  power  can  better  be  appreciated  later.  The  big,  funnel-like 
objects  lining  the  bulwarks  in  places  are  buoys,  useful  in  marking 
locations.  We  soon  discover  that  the  ship  has  really  three  crews  or  de- 
partments, each  with  its  separate  chiefs  and  officers.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  all  work  in  harmony,  one  with  another,  or  things  will  go 
wrong.  There  is  the  steamship  crew, — captain,  engineers,  mates,  quar- 
termasters, stokers,  deck-hands,  cooks,  and  stewards, — ^but  even  these 
men  must  be  experienced  in  the  special  difficulties  of  navigation  and 
labor  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  Then  there  is  a  certain  corps 
who  have  to  do  with  the  actual  cable  laying,  picking  up,  buoying,  etc., 
although,  quite  naturally,  they  are  aided  by  the  rest  as  occasion  de- 
mands. Last  of  all  on  our  list  (but  certainly  not  in  importance)  are 
the  electricians,  charged  with  the  testing  and  calculating,  which  must 
go  on  continuously  while  the  ship  is  at  work  in  order  to  prevent  costly 
mistakes. 

Our  ship  has  already  laid  some  sections  of  cable  from  either  shore, 
and  is  now  on  her  way  with  a  fresh  cargo  to  supply  the  gap  between. 
Out  in  mid-ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  from  land  and  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand miles  apart,  are  two  groups  of  buoys.    These  designate  the  sub- 
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merged  ends  of  the  long  wire  ropes.  Our  first  destination  is  the  nearer 
of  the  two.  Expert  action  must  commence  at  once.  No  ordinary  navi- 
gating calculations  will  be  economical  enough  to  quickly  discover  those 
tiny  specks  in  the  great  expanse  of  water.  A  trifling  variation  in  the 
chronometers,  for  instance,  might  set  the  ship  to  a  week  or  ten  days 
of  tiresome  cruising.  Ordinary  navigation  is  intended  for  ordinary 
needs,  most  certainly  not  to  discover  pin-points  in  a  blanket.  In  addi- 
tion, then,  to  the  usual  calcidations  and  instruments,  observations  are 
taken  from  certain  stars  and  the  moon,  if  possible;  and  as  the  sus- 
pected neighborhood  draws  near  the  deep-sea  lead  is  kept  going,  bring- 
ing up  specimens  of  the  bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  recording 
known  depths.  And,  of  course,  the  lookouts  are  as  keen  as  naval  jackiea 
when  on  watch  for  a  coming  enemy.  As  in  most  other  pursuits,  the 
specialist  becomes  an  adept  in  his  chosen  line.  The  navigating  cap- 
tains of  these  cable  craft  very  often  steam  away  over  the  wilderness  of 
ocean  and  stop  in  sight  of  their  buoys  with  all  the  precision  of  a  man 
halting  at  a  well-known  street-crossing. 

And  so,  after  days  or  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  ordi- 
nary sea-voyaging,  we  sight  our  quarry,  and  the  whole  ship's  company 
takes  on  a  bustle  and  air  of  preparation  for  what  is  to  come.  No  man 
who  loves  his  ease  should  adopt  the  profession  of  cable-laying.  It  is 
the  hardest  of  work,  and  must  be  performed  imder  all  kinds  of  trying 
and  disadvantageous  circumstances.  One  need  only  to  have  witnessed 
a  boat's  crew,  clad  in  glistening  oilskins  and  clumsy  life-belts,  their 
frail  craft  leaping  and  throwing  herself  about  like  a  mad  thing  in  the 
running  seas,  striving  to  attach  hoisting  tackles  to  the  huge  and  slip- 
pery-wet marking  buoys,  in  order  to  appreciate  a  single  phase  of  this 
many-sided  subject.  Sometimes  it  seems  well-nigh  impossible  for  them 
to  succeed,  but,  watching  their  chance,  a  couple  of  the  men  will  actually 
jump  for  the  uncertain  object,  and,  once  securing  a  foothold,  crawl 
about  upon  its  projecting  ring-bolts  and  ledges  like  veritable  simians. 
Down  in  the  cable-tanks  aboardship,  also,  clearing  the  line  as  it  pays 
out  through  the  troughs  connecting  with  the  deck  machinery  above, 
alert  and  oftentimes  both  hard  and  hazardous  labor  is  unceasingly 
required.  All  ropes,  even  such  ones  as  heavily  wired  cables,  are  liable 
to  suddenly  kink  or  tangle  in  uncoiling.  This  would,  of  course,  be  a 
special  catastrophe  in  cable-laying,  involving  not  only  liability  to  part- 
ing the  line,  tearing  machines  to  pieces,  and  costly  delay  in  the  work, 
but  also  a  probable  killing  or  maiming  of  the  exposed  toilers  about  the 
deck.  But  we  must  leave  further  consideration  of  the  possibilities  in 
the  way  of  danger  and  difiBculty  which  this  combination  of  enormous 
weight-handling,  intricate  machinery,  and  sea-dangers  has  brought 
forth. 

A  little  distance  off  our  quarter  we  can  see  the  big  buoys,  tossed 
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about  like  corks  by  the  boisterous  waves.  But  something  has  gone 
wrong.  These  are  only  the  "markers.^'  The  main  buoy,  the  one  to 
which  the  cable-end  had  been  actually  attached,  is  missing. 

"  Swept  away  in  a  storm,  most  likely,"  a  good-natured  oflScer  ob- 
serres  for  our  benefit.  "That's  why  we  always  put  out  'markers.' 
Some  of  them  are  bound  to  hold.'* 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  rake  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and 
recover  the  sunken  end.  In  such  great  depths  of  water  this  is  no 
slight  task,  but  our  veteran  cable-crew  make  nothing  of  it.  Unless  the 
weather  conditions  are  specially  unfavorable  (and  what  seems  like  a 
heavy  gale  to  a  landsman  is  merely  smiled  at  by  your  bronzed  witness 
of  a  thousand  real  storms)  the  work  is  at  onc^  commenced. 

A  truly  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  is  the  '^  picking-up"  ma- 
chine used  in  all  grappling  and  cable-hoisting  operations.  It  is  a 
powerful  variety  of  the  common  steam-winch  family,  but  also  a  most 
aristocratic  and  elaborate  member,  fitted  with  gear-changing  clutches, 
patent  brakes,  and  other  ingenious  appliances.  To  give  some  idea  of  its 
capabilities  in  dry  figures,  it  can  at  slow  speed  lift  twenty-five  tons 
at  a  rate  of  one  mile  per  hour,  or  at  fast  speed  ten  knots  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  per  hour.  Moreover,  it  can  be  quickly  altered  and  adapted 
to  changing  circumstances  in  speed  or  lifting  weight. 

All  being  made  ready,  the  big  grapnel,  attached  to  seven  or  eight 
hundred  fathoms  of  chain  and  rope,  is  passed  over  the  bow-sheave,  or 
pulley,  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  bottom  the  ship  is  sent  slowly  ahead. 
Back  and  forward  across  the  path  of  the  cable,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
friendly  marking-buoys,  we  steam.  Several  times  the  grapnel  catches 
something,  only  to  lose  its  hold  again, — probably  an  inequality  upon  the 
bottom,  although  a  bosun's  mate  mumbles  "mermaid's  grottos,'' — ^but 
at  last  comes  a  steady  strain.  Every  soul  on  board  hangs  over  the 
bow,  watching  the  grimy  grapnel-rope  coming  steadily  up  and  over  the 
well-oiled  pulley.  At  length  the  grapnel  itself  appears,  holding  tight 
on  to  the  truant.  The  hoisting  ceases.  Men  swarm  down  and  attach 
derrick  falls  upon  either  side  of  the  point  where  the  grapnel  holds. 
Neit,  the  cable  is  cut  betweeen  the  stops,  and  both  ends  are  hauled 
aboard.  Quickly  the  instruments  are  connected,  and  from  out  on  the 
ocean  flashes  the  message  which  informs  the  grave  officials  in  the  me- 
tropolis that  all  is  going  well.  For  some  little  while  communications  are 
brisk,  as  those  upon  the  ship  send  word  to  expectant  wives  and  families, 
or  receive  advice  of  happenings  in  the  busy  world  that  have  transpired 
since  they  last  left  port.  But  after  the  first  flurry  the  routine  is  re- 
sumed, and  the  electricians  left  to  toil  away  uninterruptedly  at  their 
monotonous  keys  and  resistance  plugs. 

The  cut  end  of  the  cable,  perhaps  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  is  hauled 
aboard  and  stowed  away.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  crew  are 
busily  engaged  in  splicing  the  short  cable  to  an  end  of  the  tank  cargo. 
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Tn  order  to  appreciate  this  delicate  operation^  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  modern  construction  of  ocean  cables  become  necessary.  In  the 
very  centre  is  the  core,  the  real  life-blood  of  the  whole,  as  it  were,  com- 
prising the  conductor,  made  of  a  strand  of  copper  wires  covered  with 
some  such  insulating  material  as  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  electric  fluid.  Over  this  is  a  layer  of  jute 
yam,  serving  as  a  protection  from  the  next  jacket  of  steel  wires;  over 
which  in  turn  come  more  jute  yam,  bituminous  compoimds,  and  heavier 
steel  wires.  The  courses  of  this  outside  sheathing  vary  according  to 
the  type,  inshore  cable  having  many  more  than  the  deep-sea  variety, 
on  account  of  extra  susceptibility  to  danger  from  ship's  anchors,  chaf- 
ing, and  tides.  In  all  types,  however,  the  inner  core  is  the  same.  To 
make  the  splice  properly,  the  outer  sheathing  is  laid  back  so  that 
when  the  core  has  been  joined  the  steel  wires,  relaid,  will  overlap  the 
joint  for  seven  or  eight  feet  upon  either  side.  The  two  ends  of  the 
conductor  are  carefully  filed  clean  and  firmly  soldered  together.  A 
small  amount  of  a  certain  mysterious  compound  (supposed  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Stockholm  tar  and  gutta-percha)  is  applied  and  worked 
with  a  hot  iron  so  as  to  leave  no  fugitive  air  spaces.  The  ends  of  the 
gutta-percha  covering  are  heated  and  drawn  until  they  meet  about  the 
middle  of  the  exposed  conductor.  Next  come  bandages  of  softened 
gutta-percha  and  a  bath  of  ice-water  to  quickly  harden  them.  The 
outer  sheathings  are  laboriously  replaced  by  hand  as  well  as  may  be. 
Over  the  whole  long  splice  a  heavy  tarred  jute  yam  is  tightly  served, 
aud  the  job  is  finished. 

Next  follow  more  electrical  tests,  messages  being  sent  through  the 
whole  cable  cargo  and  recently  spliced  section  to  the  mainland,  and, 
all  being  found  in  perfect  order,  we  are  ready  to  proceed.  The  cable 
is  threaded  through  the  various  guiding  and  friction  sheaves,  under 
the  pulley  of  the  strain-measuring  dynamometer,  and  out  over  the  big 
stem  wheel.  The  stops  are  let  go,  engines  started,  the  ship  moves 
ahead,  and  the  cable  begins  paying  out  astern  and  sinking  to  its  gloomy 
resting-place. 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  cables  cannot  be  laid  across 
any  section  of  the  oceans  of  the  world,  no  matter  how  great  the  depth. 
Some  portions  of  the  Atlantic  cables  are  over  three  miles  below  the 
surface,  and  this  is  not  necessarily  the  extreme  depth,  for  the  cable 
may,  and  probably  does,  pass  from  the  top  of  one  submarine  hill  to 
another  without  drooping  materially  into  the  deep  valleys  between. 
The  greatest  known  depth  of  the  sea  is  forty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  feet,  or  seven  and  three-fifths  miles,  found  in  the 
South  Atlantic  about  midway  between  the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Sio  de  la  Plata.  Soundings  have  been  made  to 
the  depth  of  twenty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  south  of  Newfoundland,  and  about  thirty-four  thou- 
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sand  feet^  or  nearly  six  and  a  half  miles^  is  reported  south  of  the 
Bermudas.  Even  such  enormous  depths  as  these  need  not  hinder  cable- 
laying,  so  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  but  in  practice,  for  reasons  of 
economy  in  maintenance  and  otherwise,  it  is  found  best  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  favoring  conditions  in  the  ocean's  bed.  To  illustrate,  all 
of  the  cables  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  run  up  along  our 
coast  until  they  reach  the  neighborhood  of  Newfoundland  before  start- 
ing across  to  their  destinations  in  Ireland  or  France.  The  reason  for 
this  is  found  in  the  range  of  submarine  table-lands,  forming  an  ideal 
cable-bed,  which  lies  between  the  three  latter  countries.  In  past  years 
immense  portions  of  this  submerged  territory  have  been  plotted  out  and 
mapped  by  various  governmental  and  private  expeditions,  and  this 
knowledge  is  constantly  being  added  to.  It  becomes  particularly  valu- 
able in  economic  cable-laying.  Except  in  extreme  cases,  the  electrical 
conductor  is  not  dropped  overboard  hap-hazard.  On  the  contrary,  the 
submarine  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains  over  which  it  is  to  take  its 
sinuous  course  are  accurately  selected  beforehand,  and  their  general 
configuration,  soil-covering,  if  any,  and  other  peculiarities  properly 
taken  into  consideration.  Special  varieties  of  cable  are  manufactured 
to  meet  certain  conditions  known  to  exist  where  they  are  to  go.  Like 
men  in  all  trades,  the  cable-layers  must  adhere  closely  to  the  specifica- 
tions given  them  at  starting  in  order  to  perform  the  right  kind  of  work. 

The  steamship,  therefore,  while  going  ahead  and  paying  out  the 
cable  over  the  stem  pulley,  is  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  hands, 
following  a  certain  path,  which  has  been  pointed  out  for  her  by  sages 
on  the  mainland  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  the  comfort  and  ease  of 
the  electrical  conductor  she  is  depositing. 

To  readers  who  appreciate  the  uncertainties  of  ocean  navigation, 
with  its  calms  and  storms,  its  fogs  and  lowering  cloud-banks,  this  detail 
will  come  home  very  closely.  Of  course  the  steamship  has  the  com- 
passes, sextants,  chronometers,  and  charts  of  ordinary  navigation  upon 
the  high  seas ;  but  these  are  merely  supplemental  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  cable-layer.  As  has  been  intimated,  he  aims  to  measure  by  feet 
and  inches,  and  not  by  approximate  miles.  I  must  not  omit  mention  of 
a  couple  of  the  ingenious  instruments  which  have  been  evolved  for  this 
purpose. 

The  elaborate  deep-sea  lead,  quickly  lowered  and  hoisted  by  means 
of  its  reels  of  pianoforte  wire,  announces  the  depth,  and  the  grease- 
filled  cavity  upon  its  underside  brings  up  samples  of  the  bottom.  These 
two  combined  clues  usually  make  identification  of  the  locality  an  easy 
matter.  There  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  **  James  submarine  sentry 
and  sounding  machine.^'  This  is  a  device  called  a  **  kite,'*  trailed  astern 
at  any  required  depth.    Should  the  bottom  grow  shallower  and  touch  j 

the  **  kite,''  it  immediately  releases  one  of  its  fastenings,  and  in  so  doing 
Tings  various  bells  up  on  board  of  the  ship. 
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In  due  time  we  come  in  sight  of  the  second  cluster  of  buoys.  Boats 
are  lowered^  tackles  made  fast^  and  that  end  of  the  cable  brought 
aboard.  For  a  brief  space  the  ship  becomes  a  focal  point  of  news  from 
two  continents.  Then^  having  passed  the  final  tests^  the  two  ends  are 
carefully  spliced  together^  the  retaining  stoppers  cut^  and  the  great  wire 
rope  disappears  in  the  depths.  The  cable  is  laid.  Another  bridge  has 
been  thrown  across  an  ocean. 


TO  A  DYING  BEE 

BY  ALOYSIUS  COLL 

WE  are  twin-spirits,  fit  to  understand 
Each  other^s  sorrow — ^you  a  dying  bee, 
Drowsy  and  numb  upon  the  grass,  and  I 
The  ashes  of  a  dream  that  burned  in  me. 

When  summer  sent  you  booming  down  the  dune. 
Thirsting,  you  came  unto  a  flower  new 

And  seeming  sweet.    You  sipped  your  heart's  desire — 
And  lo,  the  nectar  was  a  poison-dew ! 

When  summer  sent  me  singing  down  the  moor, 

I  found  a  wilding  lily,  and  her  breath 
Was  woman's  witchery.    I  thought  it  sweet — 

Aye,  sweetened  wormwood,  and  the  dregs  were  death. 

We  are  twin-spirits,  cheated  by  a  sign 
Of  venom  gilded  with  a  shallow  gleam, — 

You  drowsy  from  the  poisoned  honey,  I 
Awake  to  the  deception  of  a  dream. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  GREAT  STARS,  WHITE  AND  BLUE 

BY  BLISS  CARMAN 

WHAT  are  the  great  stars,  white  and  blue, 
Sparkling  along  the  twilight  there? 
They  are  the  dewy  gems  let  fall 
When  I  loosed  your  hair. 

What  is  the  great,  pale,  langorous  moon 

On  the  floor  of  the  sea  alone? 
That  is  the  yellow  rose  let  fall 

When  I  loosed  your  zone. 
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NEW  SAMARIA 

BY  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL,  M.D. 
AuOun- of ''  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker;'  ''Francois;'  '*  Grcumstance;*  etc, 

THIS  \b  what  happened  to  me  in  July,  1873.  It  chanced  in  the 
middle  of  a  prosperous  and  easy  life,  in  which,  as  a  banker,  I 
had  doubled  the  property  left  to  me,  an  only  child.  My  days 
had  been  free  from  money  cares,  and  were  in  all  other  ways  what 
might  be  called  uneventful  and  happy. 

In  looking  back  over  the  unlucky  incidents  I  here  record  I  fail  to 
see  what  better  I  coxdd  have  done.  One  of  the  three  or  four  people  who 
have  read  this  story  of  my  sudden  isolation  thinks  I  might  have  found 
sooner  some  way  of  relief.    I  leave  the  reader  to  decide. 

The  West  was  not  the  West  of  to-day.  Travel  was  more  difficult, 
the  post  slow,  the  telegraph  a  new  means  of  communication. 

In  1871  I  became  the  unwilling  owner  of  certain  mines  in  Arkan- 
sas. They  had  brought  ruin  to  two  owners,  and  I  went  to  the  West 
to  see  what  I  could  do  with  them.  I  told  my  people  not  to  write  until 
they  beard  from  me,  and  that  I  should  be  gone  three  or  four  weeks. 

On  July  3,  twenty  miles  from  my  destination.  New  Samaria,  I  left 
the  unfinished  railway,  and  on  July  4  took  the  stage  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. To  my  disgust,  my  baggage  had  been  missing  at  the  station.  A 
too  sanguine  station-master  "  reckoned  it  would  turn  up  soon,"  and  I 
went  away  annoyed,  anticipating  the  discomfort  of  being  without  a 
change  of  clothes.    My  trunk  did  turn  up  a  month  later. 

I  reached  the  new  town  of  New  Samaria  at  noon.  I  had  a  horrible 
meal,  and,  evidently  by  reason  of  my  being  without  baggage,  was  not 
veiy  cordially  received.  It  did  not  trouble  me.  Being  rather  energetic, 
I  meant  to  lose  no  time,  and,  without  stating  my  errand,  askei  to  be 
driven  out  to  the  mines,  some  twelve  miles  distant. 
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When  the  driver  appeared  with  a  good-looking  horse  and  buggy  he 
was  distinctly  drunk.  I  tried  to  find  the  landlord ;  he  was  absent.  A 
sympathetic  bystander  said  the  road  was  plain,  better  to  drive  myself. 
Dismissing  my  driver,  I  received  a  pretty  clear  statement  that  I  was  to 
follow  the  main  road  to  the  bridge,  which  was  under  repair.  Then  I 
was  to  turn  to  the  left  and  go  along  the  river  road  to  another  bridge  a 
mile  away.    After  that  it  was  a  plain  road,  **  no  fellow  could  miss  it" 

As  I  was  about  to  get  into  the  wagon  a  tall  man  touched  my  arm, 
a  liberty  I  always  dislike.  He  began  to  tell  a  woful  tale  of  how  he  was 
out  of  work,  never  had  begged,  would  I — and  so  on.  I  said,  "  Oh,  go 
and  get  work.    I  never  give  to  beggars." 

He  said, — and  I  thought  it  queer, — **I  wish  to  thunder  I  hadn't 
asked  you." 

He  did  look  pretty  well  used  up,  but  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  vexa- 
tion about  my  baggage,  and  so  I  got  in  and  drove  away.  I  was  saluted 
at  the  hill-top  by  a  pack  of  fire-crackers,  and  that  and  the  poor  deviFs 
face  were  the  last  things  I  remember. 

When  I  was  re-bom  to  slowly  improving  consciousness  it  was  to 
recognize  the  place  I  was  in  as  new  and  the  light  as  dim.  I  recall  my 
first  puzzle  as  to  whether  it  was  morning  or  evening.  I  concluded  that 
the  change  of  light  would  soon  tell  me,  and  was  pleased  at  my  own 
intelligence.  By  degrees  the  light  increased,  and  with  it  the  knowledge 
of  my  condition.  My  head  was  bandaged  and  I  was  now  and  then 
a  little  giddy,  especially  if  I  turned  over  in  bed.  My  right  hand 
also  was  bandaged.  By  degrees  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  large,  white- 
washed room  in  one  of  six  beds.  It  was  close  and  not  over  clean.  My 
pillow  smelt  horribly.  Two  other  patients  were  snoring.  By  and  by 
came  a  young  woman  neatly  clad  in  gray  linen.  She  said,  *^  Oh,  you 
are  better ;  how  do  you  feel  ?" 

I  said  feebly,  being  still  rather  dazed,  *^  Thank  you,  I  am  very  weak 
and  giddy." 

^*Well,  you  are  out  of  danger,  the  doctor  says.  You  have  been 
very  bad." 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  **  are  you  the  nurse  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  May  I  ask  your  name?" 

**  Why,  yes ;  my  name's  Jane  Wright." 

"  And  I  am  in — ^well, — ^in — a — ^hospital  ?" 

**Yes,  but  here's  the  doctor.  I  will  fetch  your  breakfast  pretty 
soon." 

The  doctor  was  young  and,  as  I  found,  positive.  I  was  becoming 
curious,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  more  secure  of  my  power  to 
think  and  to  speak. 
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"  Oh,  you  are  all  right  to-day,"  said  the  doctor.    **  Any  headache  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  have  more  or  less  vertigo  if  I  turn  over  suddenly." 

"  Then  donH  turn  over.  If  you  keep  quiet,  you  will  be  about  able 
to  go  out  when  we  close  for  repairs  on  the  fourteenth." 

"  May  I  ask,  my  dear  doctor,  how  long  I  have  been  here  ?" 

"  Since  July  4,  and  this  is  the  10th."    He  turned  to  leave  me. 

**  Indeed !  A  week.  Pardon  me  if  I  detain  you  a  moment.  What 
happened  to  me  ?    I  have  lost  nearly  a  week.    It  is  an  absolute  blank." 

"You  want  to  know  what  happened?  You  started  out  after  a 
Fourth  of  July  frolic  to  drive  over  a  bridge  with  no  flooring.  You 
were  pretty  well  set  up." 

"What!    I  was  drunk!    Do  they  say  that ?" 

"  They  do.  A  man  tried  to  stop  the  horse.  He  succeeded,  but  there 
was  a  smash,  and  you  got  a  crack  on  the  head,  and  he  broke  his  leg. 
The  horse  had  to  be  shot,  and  the  wagon  was  in  tooth-picks." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  this  is  an  amazing  tale.    I  was  drunk,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  so  they  say.    I  wasn't  there." 

"  It  strikes  me  as  comical." 

"  Does  it  ?  Your  idea  of  a  joke  is  unusual.  Wait  till  you  see  the 
man  who  let  you  have  his  horse." 

"  I  presume,  sir,  that  I  can  pay  for  it." 

"  Well,  for  a  fellow  that  did  what  you  did  that  is  rather  cool.  You 
had  better  keep  quiet.    In  three  days  I  can  let  you  go." 

I  said,  "  Wait  a  little,  doctor;  there  is  some  queer  mistake.  I  am — 
I  am  George  Woodbum,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Woodburn  &  Caruthers, 
Wall  Street.  Where  is  my  purse?  It  was  in  my  inside  breast-pocket. 
There  are  cards  in  it." 

"  Purse  ?    There  was  no  purse." 

"  And  my  watch, — a  gold  repeater  ?" 

The  doctor  said,  "  My  good  man,  you  are  either  oflE  your  head  a  bit 
or  else  you  are  plajring  a  little  game.  It  won't  do.  I  have  no  time  to 
waste.  Best  keep  still.  If  you  get  excited,  you  will  only  be  the  worse 
for  it" 

The  situation  was  really  so  odd  that  as  he  moved  away  I  laughed 
outright  This  hurt  my  head,  and  I  reflected  that  his  last  advice  was 
good.  I  said  no  more  until  the  nurse  came  with  milk  and  bread  and 
butter,  when  I  asked  her,  "  Miss  Wright,  have  I  been  here  a  week?" 

"  Yes." 

''Was  I  much  hurt r' 

**  Yes, — a  cut  on  the  head  and  one  on  the  cheek.  But  you  got  oflE 
pretty  well — dislocated  thumb  and  sprained  wrist." 

"  The  doctor  was  in  a  hurry.  He  should  have  heard  more  patiently 
what  I  have  to  say.    He  seems  to  me  rather  positive." 

"  Oh,  that's  because  he  always  knows." 
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** Indeed!  How  could  he  know  about  me?  I  do  assure  you,  my 
good  nurse,  that  he  is  strangely  mistaken/' 

**I  wouldn't  excite  myself  if  I  were  you/'  Miss  Wright  seemed 
unwilling  to  discuss  the  doctor's  opinions. 

**  Thank  you,"  I  said.  ^^No  doubt  the  advice  is  good,  but  it  is 
somewhat  necessary  that  I  should  communicate  with  my  people  and 
settle  aU  this  nonsense  as  to  what  I  am.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  be 
taken  for  a  tramp  by  that  doctor." 

"  Oh,  he  only  says  what  everyone  says.  Mind,  I  don't  say  it.  I  told 
him  it  was  nonsense;  that  tramps  did  not  talk  the  kind  of  way  you  do. 
I  don't  know  what  you  are,  but  you're  no  tramp." 

^^  Many  thanks.  Miss  Wright,  and  kindly  tell  me  what  else  is  said 
of  me.    It  is  interesting." 

"  Oh,  if  s  all  in  the  New  Samaria  Herald.  Mr.  Smile  (that's  the 
landlord)  says  you  are  in  with  a  lot  of  policy  men." 

'^  That  is  agreeable.  Is  it  really  the  case  that  my  purse  and  watch 
are  gone  ?" 

*'  Well,  we  couldn't  find  x,  cent,  or  anything  to  say  who  you  were. 
Your  socks  were  marked  with  initials.  We  wanted  to  know,  because 
we  thought  you  were  going  to  die." 

"  One  can  do  that  without  having  a  name.  Does  your  doctor  never 
believe  a  man  in  a  hospital  ?" 

^'Yes,  of  course.  Now  eat  your  breakfast.  In  a  day  or  two  you 
will  be  able  to  go  out.    I  must  go;  and  don't  you  worry." 

I  asked  for  the  paper,  which  she  said  she  would  fetch. 

I  lay  quiet  all  that  day.  Here  was  a  pleasing  scrape.  I  was  weak, 
alone,  presumed  to  be  a  scamp,  without  a  cent,  in  a  Western  town 
where  no  one  knew  me.  However,  I  was  glad  to  have  been  so  well  cared 
for,  and,  after  all,  when  once  I  was  up  and  dressed  I  could  easily 
arrange  matters. 

The  next  morning  my  head  felt  clearer,  and  I  began  to  consider  my 
surroundings  with  more  care.  I  sat  up  after  a  breakfast  of  milk  and 
bread  and  observed  that  I  was  No.  5.  My  only  near  neighbor  was  No.  6. 
He  was  a  man  under  thirty  and  had  red  hair,  which  was  cut  short  and 
stood  up  straight  from  the  scalp. 

I  said,  "  Excuse  me;  do  you  mind  talking  to  me  a  little?" 

*^No.  I  meant  to,  but  until  two  days  ago  you  have  been  raving 
about  mines  and  bu]ring  houses." 

"Is  that  so?  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  getting  better;  pretty  soon  I 
shall  be  able  to  get  out  and  settle  things,  and  reward  all  these  good 
people  who  have  been  taking  care  of  me." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  cool  hand,"  said  No.  6.  "  The  landlord  says  you 
were  drunk,  and  my  advice  to  you  is  to  get  away  quietly  out  of  thia 
town.    I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  you." 
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'*  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  ?^' 

"  Mean !  I  caught  your  horse.  He  was  going  for  the  bridge.  In 
a  moment  you  would  have  been  a  gone  man.^^ 

^^Then  I  really  owe  you  both  an  apology  and  gratitude.  But  no 
one  told  me  who  or  what  my  neighbor  was,  and  so  you  have  gone 
imthanked.    I  am  most  grateful.^' 

"  Oh,  thaf  8  all  very  well.  But  here  I  am  with  a  leg  broken  and 
laid  by  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  my  salary  stopped.'' 

"That's  pretty  hard;  but  in  a  few  days,  when  I  get  out  of  this 
place,  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that  your  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain." 

My  neighbor  laughed.  "  By  George !  The  doctor  says  you  can  talk, 
and  that  is  all  there  is  of  you." 

"So  the  doctor  has  been  gossiping.  Upon  my  word,  you  and  he 
are  oddly  mistaken." 

"  Oh,  shut  up  r  said  No.  6.    "  I  know  your  kind." 

"  I  cannot  reply  to  a  man  who  saved  my  life  as  I  would  to  another, 
but  as  you  seem  unwilling  to  believe  me,  may  I  ask  one  other  ques- 
tion?" 

"Oh,  yes.    What  is  it?" 

"  Who  brought  me  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  some  circus  chaps  picked  you  up." 

Then  I  understood  where  had  gone  my  purse,  watch,  and,  as  it 
proved,  my  trunk-check  and  cigar-case. 

"  WeU,"  I  said,  "  I  wUl  not  trouble  you  further.  You  will  find 
out  some  day  that  you  have  made  a  mistake  about  me.  I  can  very  well 
understand  why  you  feel  as  you  do." 

"  Oh,  gammon,"  said  No.  6.  "  I've  had  all  I  want  to  hear.  I  am 
laid  by  for  two  months  and  I  have  to  pay  a  fellow  to  clerk  for  me  in  the 
bank.    Suppose  you  quit  talking  to  me." 

I  said,  "  Very  well,  as  you  like." 

After  this  I  began  to  reflect,  and  when  I  put  myself  in  the  place  of 
No.  6  I  knew  that  I  should  have  been  equally  sceptical.  At  the  same 
time  I  felt  a  certain  amused  interest  as  to  how  my  too  unusual  situa- 
tion would  end.  The  next  day  No.  6  was  removed,  as  I  heard,  to  his 
own  home.  I  learned  that  his  name  was  Thomas  Sedgeley.  He  seemed 
to  have  recovered  his  temper,  for  as  they  lifted  him  he  repeated  the 
advice  he  had  given  me  as  to  leaving  town,  and  seemed  to  take  in  me 
the  kind  of  half  interest  to  which  an  act  of  self-devotion  seems  to 
pledge  a  man.  His  removal  left  me  with  no  one  to  talk  to  except  the 
doctor,  who  had  made  so  decided  a  moral  diagnosis,  and  the  nurse,  who 
was  both  civil  and  kind. 

The  day  of  my  first  talk  with  Miss  Jane  she  brought  me  the  paper 
she  had  promised,  but  it  was  not  imtil  much  later  that  I  could  read. 
Until  then  my  sight  was  doubled,  and  any  effort  to  fix  my  attention 
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caused  a  return  of  giddiness.  I  put  the  paper  under  my  pillow  and 
waited  until  I  could  learn  with  more  ease  what  New  Samaria  thought 
of  me. 

The  second  day  I  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  but  my  right  hand 
was  sadly  cut  and  sprained,  and  I  could  not  write  a  word.  Miss  Jane 
said  she  would  write  for  me.  I  dictated  a  note  asking  my  partner  to 
arrange  for  a  credit  at  the  National  Bank  of  New  Samaria  for  ten 
thousand  dollars.    The  little  woman  looked  up  in  amazement. 

"  Ten  thousand  ?'  said  she. 

I  said,  **  Yes,  that  is  correct." 

She  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  dishonest  attempt  to  impress  her 
with  the  belief  that  I  was  really  what  I  had  said  I  was.  I  added,  **  If 
you  think  a  little,  my  good  nurse,  you  will  see  that  my  writing  a  letter 
to  New  York  could  do  me  no  good  with  people  here ;  kindly  finish  it." 
She  said  no  more. 

I  knew  that  my  letter  could  not  bring  me  a  reply  for  a  week,  and 
that  no  means  I  could  employ  would  put  me  at  once  in  easy  circum- 
stances. In  any  case  I  should  have  to  be  identified  before  I  could  get 
money.  It  must  have  been  several  days  before  I  was  able  to  think 
clearly,  or  else  I  might  sooner  have  seen  my  way.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
for  some  time,  even  before  I  left  the  hospital,  and  for  some  days  after- 
wards, all  effort  to  concentrate  attention  confused  me  and  gave  rise  to 
vertigo.  I  finished  my  letter  with  a  brief  statement  of  my  having  had  a 
slight  accident  to  my  hand:  this  to  explain  a  signature  which  did 
excite  much  comment  in  the  home  oflSce.  Then  I  told  my  nurse  thai 
I  must  ask  the  charity  of  a  three-cent  stamp.  When  she  returned  with 
it  I  said,  smiling:  "  You  have  made  an  investment.  What  will  be  the 
interest  for  one  month  on  a  three-cent  stamp  ?"  She  said  I  must  still 
be  off  my  head,  and  again  advised  quiet.  I  had  evidently  damaged 
the  good  opinion  she  had  had  of  me.  However,  that  could  not  be  helped, 
and  so  the  letter  was  directed  and  sent. 

Beflecting  upon  what  had  passed,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that 
quiet  talk  and  civil  ways  should  have  affected  so  little  the  people 
with  whom  I  had  come  into  contact.  In  fact,  it  made  sofne  of 
them  suspicious,  but  to  none  did  it  bring  conviction,  as  I  was  soon 
to  learn. 

Two  days  went  by,  and  I  was  told  that  I  was  well  enough  to  go  out. 
I  was  really  quite  unfit  to  leave ;  but  what  else  could  I  do  ?  This  was 
July  14.  I  was  advised  to  live  on  milk  and  vegetables  and  to  avoid  the 
sun ;  best  not  to  try  to  use  my  right  hand  for  a  week  or  two.  It  was 
pleasingly  vague.  In  fact,  I  was  eager  to  get  out  and  settle  my  diffi- 
culties. A  screen  was  set  up  and  I  was  left  to  dress.  I  was  appalled. 
My  neat  gray  travelling  suit  was  ragged,  muddied,  and  blood-stained. 
My  felt  hat  was  torn  half  across.    When  I  contrived  to  clothe  myself  I 
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asked  for  a  needle  and  thread  and  tried  to  repair  certain  rents.  It 
resulted  in  sewing  my  pantaloons  to  my  drawers. 

The  little  ward  was  now  empty  and  the  doctor  gone  on  a  fishing 
holiday.  After  I  had  been  up  and  dressed  an  hour  the  nurse  came 
with  my  usual  diet  of  bread  and  milk.  It  was  certainly  good  for  me, 
but  not  otherwise  desirable,  as  I  disliked  milk. 

I  stuffed  the  imread  Herald  into  my  pocket,  said  good-by  to  Miss 
Jane,  and,  a  little  giddy,  went  down  a  narrow  hall-way  to  the  street. 
I  looked  up  and  down  the  road.  It  was  very  hot,  and  few  people  were 
out-of-doors.  I  remember  saying  to  myself,  "  Shall  I  go  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  P^  when  suddenly  I  remembered  that  I  was  penniless. 
Mthough  I  was  still  seriously  weak,  the  comic  element  of  my  situation 
was  at  times  uppermost  in  my  mind.  It  was  plain  that  for  a  very  few 
days  I  must  manage  to  live  by  my  wits — ^but  how?  Work  I  could  not. 
Returning,  I  rang  the  bell.    The  door  was  opened  by  Miss  Jane. 

I  said :  "  You  are  very  hard  people.    I  am  not  fit  to  go  out." 

"  I  am  very,  sorry,  but  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"That  is  my  question  too.  No  one  believes  me  to  be  a  man  by 
accident  left  without  money.  I  don't  think  I  would  believe  it.  I  never 
did  believe  beggar  stories ;  but  you  do  know  I  am  a  man  without  home, 
without  money,  and  too  weak  to  work.  I  want  you  to  give  me  half  a 
dollar." 

"  I  canH  give  you  that  much ;  I  will  give  you  a  quarter." 

"  I'm  right  sorry — I  ought  to  have  thought.  I  should  have  asked 
you  to  lend  me  that  amount."  I  realized  then  and  there  the  tremen- 
dous gap  between  competence  and  the  outstretched  hand  of  want.  For 
a  moment  the  sense  of  humiliation  was  immense ;  nevertheless,  I  took 
the  coin  and  said :  "  That  makes  twenty-eight  cents  in  all.  You  believe 
me  a  tramp  or  worse,  but  kindly  tell  me  where  I  shall  go  to  get  a  bed. 
Even  tramps  must  sleep."  Upon  this  she  drew  out  another  quarter  and 
said :  "  I  just  ought  not,  but  I  must.  Someone  will  feed  and  lodge  you 
for  fifty  cents.  We'd  keep  you  along  till  you  got  strong,  but  we  shut 
up  to-morrow  for  repairs.    I  am  awful  sorry." 

I  thanked  her.  I  looked  back  as  I  moved  away.  She  was  watching 
me.  I  was  glad  to  find,  as  I  walked  on  in  the  cooling  twilight,  that  I 
was  better  of  my  vertigo.  That  I  was  a  notable  object  was  soon  made 
clear  to  me.  Some  boys  jeered  at  me.  I  went  to  the  telegraph  oflSce. 
Here  I  asked  the  clerk  to  send  a  night  message  to  my  partner. 

"Arrange  credit  at  New  Samaria  bank  at  once;    am 
without  funds.    C.O.D. 

"Geobgb  Woodbubn." 

The  clerk  declined.  He  was  civil,  but  firm.  He  glanced  at  my 
pantaloons,  and  the  hat  confirmed  his  judgment.    No,  I  had  to  confess 
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that  I  had  no  abode  in  New  Samaria  and  no  money.  A  paid  telegram 
was  beyond  my  means.  I  gave  that  up.  Again  I  was  grimly  amused. 
I  said,  *^  This  town  thinks  I  am  a  tramp  or  a  gambler,  and  so  do  you.** 

"  I  do.« 

^^  Well,  I  am  worth  about  three  millions.  Suppose  you  bet  the  cost 
of  a  telegram  on  the  chance  of  its  being  true.  Think  not?  Much 
obliged.*^ 

I  went  out.  Looking  back  is  instructive;  my  friend  was  gayly 
relating  the  tale.  I  hesitated  where  next  I  shoxdd  go,  but,  still  satisfied 
that  my  language  and  manners  must  be  such  as  to  get  me  a  quiet  hear- 
ing, I  turned  and  walked  to  the  tavern  where  my  calamities  had  begun. 
I  found  the  owner  even  too  easily.  At  first  he  did  not  know  me.  When 
I  began  to  defend  myself  by  stating  my  case  he  poured  out  a  series  of 
epithets  which  at  once  disposed  of  my  modest  hopes  of  a  lodging,  and 
taking  me  by  the  arm  dragged  me  out  and  threw  me  on  the  sidewalk. 
I  was  too  feeble  to  resist.  My  hurt  arm  was  no  better  for  the  treat- 
ment. Sore  and  furious,  and  dirtier  than  ever,  I  staggered  to  my 
feet,  and  after  a  little  sat  down  in  the  dusk  on  a  doorstep.  A  grizzled, 
mangy  cur,  clearly  a  canine  tramp,  loafed  across  the  street,  and  recog- 
nizing me  as  a  comrade,  put  his  nose  in  my  hand,  and  finally  sat  down 
to  await  my  pleasure.  Then  came  a  man,  the  owner  of  the  house,  and 
kicked  the  dog  and  told  me  to  get  up  and  move  on.  I  obeyed,  the  dog 
following  me. 

My  sense  of  the  comic  was  fast  leaving  me.  I  went  into  a  drug- 
shop  and  asked  where  the  president  of  the  bank  lived.  The  man  in 
charge  said  it  was  a  mile  out  of  town,  and  I  was  told  the  way.  Then  I 
said  I  was  just  out  of  the  hospital  and  weak;  could  I  rest  a  little. 

''  Why,  yes.'' 

I  sat  down.    He  asked  where  I  came  from. 

"New  York.'' 

**  Whaf  s  your  business?" 

"  Banker."    I  related  my  story. 

Then  the  man  said :  "  I  wouldn't  make  it  all  so  big.  You  ought  to 
write  novels." 

**  I  knew  you  would  not  believe  me." 

^'  I  don't,  and  I've  got  to  shut  up." 

Then  I  moved  on  again  and  kept  moving,  like  a  famous  boy  in  a 
certain  novel.  I  walked  out  of  the  town  in  the  darkness,  and  on  to  a 
coyntiy  road,  feeling  better  and  wishing  I  had  a  cigar.  At  last  I  got 
'^er  a  fence  and  found  a  lot  of  heaps  of  hay.  On  one  of  these  I  lay 
down,  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  a  July  night.  I  slept  well,  and, 
waking  at  dawn,  saw  a  man  standing  in  front  of  me.  I  knew  him  at 
once.  It  was  the  man  who  had  begged  of  me  as  I  was  entering  my  ill- 
fated  wagon.    He  had  a  rake  in  his  hand. 
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''Halloa,"  he  said,  "better  get  up.  The  boss  will  be  along,  and 
he's  rough  on  tramps/' 

I  rose  with  some  diffienlty.  The  man  gave  me  a  hand  and  said: 
"  You  look  right  bad.    Whaf  s  wrong  ?" 

I  told  him  I  had  been  hurt  and  was  just  out  of  a  hospital.  He  did 
not  recognize  me,  which  was  not  surprising.  The  notion  came  to  me 
that  I  would  see  if  a  fellow-tramp  would  believe  me.  I  said,  "  If  I 
tell  you  a  queer  story,  will  you  think  it  is  a  lie  ?" 

"Why  should  I r 

"  I  am  not  a  tramp.    I  am  a  rich  man,  but  no  one  here  believes  it." 

"Well,  why  not?  I  was  rich  once.  I  had  five  thousand  dollars 
once." 

"  Indeed !    And  it  is  all  gone  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  old  story, — bad  years,  mortgage  on  farm,  and  busted. 
No  work  and  took  to  wandering.  I  got  a  job  ten  days  ago.  When  you 
get  that  fortune  back  do  you  remember  Thad  Petersen.  Got  any 
money?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  here's  ten  cents."  I  took  it.  Once  he  had  asked  charity  of 
me;  I  had  answered,  "No;"  now  he  it  was  who  gave  unasked.  I 
thanked  him,  and  as  I  walked  away  he  cried  after  me:  "Eound  the 
turn  there's  a  house.  There's  a  right  nice  woman  lives  there;  guess 
shell  give  you  a  bite." 

I  went  on.  I  began  to  see  how  hard  it  was  to  tell  a  true  story  so 
as  to  be  believed.  I  concluded  that,  as  I  meant  to  make  my  tongue 
secure  my.  breakfast,  I  would  fall  back  upon  fiction.  I  went  up  to  the 
open  door  of  the  little  cottage  and  smelt  tobacco.  This  had  the  double 
effect  of  making  me  greatly  want  to  smoke  and  of  assuring  me  thai 
a  man  was  within,  and  that  I  was,  therefore,  less  secure  of  a  meal  than 
I  should  have  been  without  the  too  critical  charity  of  my  own  sex.  I 
knocked  with  the  timidity  of  the  hungry.  A  very  young  woman  came 
out  of  the  back  room.    "  What  is  it  ?"  she  said. 

I  replied :  "  I  am  an  unfortunate  man  just  out  of  hospital.  I  have 
a  wife  and  nine  children;  the  youngest  is  blind  and  my  wife  is  sick." 

"  Poor  thing.    How  old  is  she  ?" 

"  About  twenty-five." 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  woman  as  comical.  She  laughed  aloud. 
"  Well,  you  are  certainly  a  very  lively  liar.  Aren't  you  the  man  that 
got  drunk  and  drove  poor  Mr.  Smile's  horse  into  a  circus  and  broke  my 
husband's  leg,  and  told  him  you  were  a  banker  and  worth  three  mil- 
lions? Oh,  dear,  but  you  cah  fib,  and  you  don't  do  it  well.  I  could 
fib  better,  and  oh  my !  that  poor  wife  and  nine  children  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age !" 

Upon  this  she  fell  into  a  chair  and  laughed  herself  into  prodigality 
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of  tears.    At  last  she  said :  "  Wait  a  bit.    It  won*t  keep.    It's  too  big  a 
joke.    I'll  fetch  you  some  milk  and  bread,  but  I  must  tell  Tom  firsf 

With  this  she  fled,  laughing  as  she  went.  Then  I  laughed  too  and 
sat  down  on  the  stone  steps,  relieved  to  know  that  my  comrade  in 
calamity  was  incapable  of  active  hostility.  When  the  woman  came  back 
she  was  so  ashake  with  this  cherished  joke  that  the  milk  was  spilling 
over. 

"  Good  Heavens  V  I  said, ''  don't  spill  that  milk." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  it's  my  milk  I  do  suppose." 

Humility  and  hunger  suggested  a  modest  "  Yes,  Ma'am."  I  swal- 
lowed the  milk  and  bread  while  she  stood  and  watched  me.  ^'  Would 
you  like  more  ?" 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

She  went  away  and  came  back  with  a  pitcher  of  milk  and  a  half-loaf 
of  bread,  and  again  studied  my  performance  with  amused  curiosity.  I 
thanked  her  warmly  and  was  about  to  journey  on  when  it  occurred  to 
me  to  further  test  this  amiable,  merry  woman. 

I  said,  ^'  How  would  you  like  to  lend  me  five  dollars?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Five  dollars,  and  Tom  in  bed  for  weeks !  You  must 
really  think  me  a  fool.    What  would  you  do  with  five  dollars  ?" 

"  I  should  get  a  good  dinner,  smoke  a  good  cigar,  and  wire  to  New 
York." 

"  To  that  lady  of  twenty-five  years  old,  the  mother  of  nine?  Now, 
I  would.    She'll  be  right  anxious." 

I  was  fed  and  rested  and  gay — sure  soon  to  be  altogether  at  ease. 
I  laughed  and  said:  "Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  my  true  story.  It 
would  be  worth — ^now,  what  would  it  be  worth  ?" 

'*  Well,  twenty-five  cents." 

She  put  it  in  my  ready  palm.  **  I  promise  you  a  true  story.  I  am 
a  rich  man;  I  am  here  on  business.  I  was  never  drunk  in  my  life. 
The  horse  was  frightened  and  ran  away ;  the  rest  I  do  not  remember. 
I  lost  my  purse,  watch,  and  cigar-case." 

She  shook  her  head.    '*  Do  rich  people  travel  without  baggage  P' 
•  I  added  the  sad  tale  of  a  lost  and  stolen  check.    Then  I  said,  **  It 
sounds  too  complete,  doesn't  it?" 

"  No.  A  liar  and  a  tramp  would  have  been  more  cunning.  You 
are  not  a  real  tramp.  You  may  be  worse,  or  better.  Any  way,  you 
look  worse  than  Tom." 

"  Suppose  on  the  faith  of  your  doubt  you  invest  to  the  extent  of  a 
dollar.    It  might  pay." 

"  You  are  no  tramp,  thaf  s  sure,  and  if  you  are  lying  or  not  I  cannot 
tell.  Wait  a  little."  She  was  back  in  a  moment.  **Tom  says  he 
doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it,  but  that  you  must  be  pretty  badly  oflE,  and 
I  was  to  say  he  was  sorry  (I  am  too),  and  to  give  you  a  dollar." 
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I  took  it,  well  pleased,  8aying>  ^^  You  ought  to  tell  me  not  to  get 
drunk  on  it/* 

"  I  was  going  to/* 

^  People  usually  do.  I  have  done  it  often,**  I  said,  as  I  was  about 
to  leave  her.  **  You  have  been  really  very  good  to  me.  It  is  unf ortu- 
oate  that  no  one  believes  me,  but  that  does  not  alter  my  obligation  to 
you.    Some  day  you  will  be  thankful  that  you  fed  a  hungry  man.** 

^  But  I  am  always  thankful  for  that.** 

I  said,  "  Good-morning,  Madam.** 

^'Oh!  good-by.** 

I  went  away  down  the  road  with  the  remnants  of  my  loaf,  missing 
the  dog,  who  had  left  me  the  night  before  to  forage  for  himself.  The 
air  was  cooler,  the  country  pleasant.  I  wandered  into  by-roads,  or  sat 
and  considered  ways  and  means  of  bettering  myself.  I  did  steal  four 
pears  (tiiey  were  lying  near  the  road).  I  watched  some  boys  fishing  in 
a  mill-race  and  gave  useful  sporting  advice.  One  of  them  presented  me 
with  an  aged  apple,  a  russet.  After  they  had  gone  I  sat  down  by  the 
mill-stream,  ate  a  little  stale  bread,  and — from  habit — ^feeling  for  the 
absent  luxury  of  a  handkerchief,  became  aware  of  the  newspaper  in  my 
breast-pocket.  It  was  only  a  fragment — ^a  small  half-sheet.  I  settled 
myself  on  the  grass  with  some  curiosity  as  to  this  bit  of  biography.  I 
still  have  the  paper.    It  ran  thus : 


(( 


OVERWHELMING   CATASTROPHE. 


**OBJJVKD!f     H0B8E-THIKF — ^ATTEMPT     TO     STEAL     MB.     JOSEPH 

smilb's  MABE. 

**  Yesterday  a  man  without  baggage  arrived  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hotel  and  hired  a  man  to  drive  him  to  the  mines.  He 
got  rid  of  the  driver  on  some  pretext  and  drove  himself  down 
the  hill.  There  he  collided  with  the  Boss  Elephant  of  the 
circus,  smashed  the  wason,  killed  the  mare  and  a  monkey, 
lamed  a  zebra,  and  broEe  his  own  head.  Our  distinguished 
young  financier,  Mr.  Thomas  Sedgeley,  the  cashier  of  the 
bank,  stopped  the  horse  and  saved  the  life  of  the  horse-thief 
at  the  cost  to  himself  of  a  broken  leg.  The  circus  people  car- 
ried both  men  to  the  poorhouse  hospital. 

"Mr.  Smile  has  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
The  man  may  recover.  His  injuries  probably  saved  him  from 
the  prompt  punishment  of  a  justly  infuriated  community. 
Mr.  bedgeley  is  doing  well." 

I  began  to  see,  as  I  read  this  over,  that  my  future  in  New  Samaria 
was  not  to  be  unclouded.  Assuredly,  as  a  statement  of  facts,  the  report 
lacked  accuracy,  but  if  a  newspaper  were  always  accurate,  what  would 
there  be  left  to  say  next  day  ? 

On  this  Saturday  evening  I  went  back  to  the  town  and  spent  thirty 
cents  on  a  luxurious  supper.  I  bought  two  two-cent  cigars  and  a  box 
of  sulphur  matches,  and  then  returned  to  the  country  and  my  hay-hen  p 
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hotel.    No  tobacco  was  ever  so  good.    About  nine  next  day,  being  Sun- 
day, I  smoked  my  second  cigar  and  counted  my  cash : 

50  cents  from  the  nurse 
10  cents  from  Petersen 
25  cents  from  Mrs.  Tom 
100  cents  from      ditto 


Total,  $1.85 


Of  this  thirty  cents  had  gone  to  sustain  life  and  four  cents  to  make 
it  cheerful.  I  could  have  wired  to  New  York,  but  then  I  must  live, 
and  it  seemed  well  that  I  should  keep  up  my  strength,  and  my  hunger 
was  that  of  a  convalescent. 

As  I  sauntered  into  town  this  Sunday  morning  I  saw  my  grizzled 
dog  slaking  his  thirst  at  a  wayside  stream,  where  I  stayed  to  wash  my 
bandages.  I  dried  them  and  replaced  them  with  diflSculty.  As  I 
entered  the  town',  the  dog  at  my  heels,  I  heard  a  church-bell  ringing. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  only  suggested  the  brilliant  idea  that  here  was  a 
place  where  I  could  rest.  I  went  into  the  bare  brick  chapel  with  the 
want  of  assurance  bred  of  being  ill  clad  and  of  the  treatment  to  which 
I  had  been  subjected.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  received  with  that  eager 
hospitality  which  in  city  churches  so  warmly  welcomes  a  disreputable- 
looking  man,  but  by  good-luck  it  was  very  hot  and  the  congregation  was 
scanty.  I  entered  a  well-cushioned  pew  far  back  and  near  to  the  door. 
No  one  came  to  my  pew.  When  the  service  began  I  arranged  my 
cushions  and  enjoyed  comfort  unknown  for  days.  I  slept  through  the 
sermon,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  too  brief. 

I  think  my  canine  friend  missed  me,  for  just  as  the  sermon  hegsA 
he  scratched  at  the  door  of  the  pew.  It  was  not  my  business,  and  I 
let  htm  amuse  himself.  Someone  told  him  to  get  out,  which  he  appar- 
ently misunderstood,  for  he  walked  lazily  along  the  aisle  and  went  up 
into  the  pulpit.  The  preacher,  in  apparent  uneasiness,  asked  someone 
to  remove  that  dog.  My  tramp  did  not  wait,  but,  conscious  of  being  un- 
welcome, went  down  the  middle  aisle  and  out  of  the  church.  If  there 
be  a  religion  for  dogs,  he  had  not  found  it  here.  After  this  I  fell 
asleep,  as  I  have  said. 

After  church  I  spent  ten  cents  on  milk  and  bread  and  priced  a  pipe ; 
it  was  beyond  my  means.  I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  I  could  not  tele- 
graph on  the  Sabbath.  I  recall  that  latter  half-day  as  the  only  one  in 
which  I  felt  at  all  bored  during  this  Bohemian  time. 

Milk  and  bread  seemed  to  lack  permanence  as  a  diet,  and  at  dusk  I 
was  cruelly  hungry;  but,  resolved  on  economy,  I  tried  two  farm-houses 
before  I  could  get  as  much  as  a  crust,  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  I 
persuaded  an  old  woman  that  I  needed  help.    I  drank  her  sour  milk 
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and  retired  to  the  bank  of  a  brpok,  wher^  I  ate  my  remnant  of  bread, 
finding  it  pleasant  under  the  willows. 

^  I  meant  on  Monday  to  wire  my  office,  but  foresaw  that,  do  what 
I  might,  I  should  still  need  someone  to  vouch  for  my  identity. 
Altogether  the  outlook  was  not  reassuring.  About  seven  p.m.  I 
felt  a  drop  of  rain  and  saw  signs  overhead  of  more  to  come.  The 
Inn  of  Out  of  Doors  is  pleasant  enough  when  skies  are  fair  in  mid  July, 
Cul  the  absence  of  roof  may  prove  uncomfortable.  I  got  up  and  looked 
about  me.  Then  I  took  off  my  ragged  hat  and  looked  at  it.  Why  I  do 
not  know,  except  that  I  saw  Joe  Jefferson  do  it  in  playing  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  I  laughed  as  I  recalled  my  home,  and  my  stables,  and  the 
dub,  and  the  busy  life  of  my  office.  I  was  beginning,  however,  to 
acquire  a  certain  respect  for  my  ability  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
my  curious  isolation,  and,  indeed,  at  times  to  enjoy  what  I  knew  to  be 
only  temporary  misfortune. 

I  wanted  a  dry  shelter;  I  knew  better  than  to  try  the  bams;  the 
dogs  of  Samaria  were  by  no  means  amiable.  Then  I  remembered  the 
church.  It' was  nearly  dark  when  I  entered  the  grave-yard.  It  was 
supper-tim^  and  no  one  was  near.  I  found  a  window  at  the  back  which 
opened  with  ease,  and  climbing  in  I  closed  the  sash.  By  the  fast- 
fading  light  I  saw  that  I  was  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  modest  study. 
Here  were  half  a  hundred  books,  a  desk,  sermon-paper,  an^,  above  all, 
a  lounge. 

I  was  soon  at  ease.  The  time  for  an  evening  service  went  by.  I 
began  to  think  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  write  a  sermon  and  leave  it 
for  the  parson's  use.  Then  I  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  want  If  only 
I  had  a  pipe,  a  cigarette,  a  cigar.  I  think  this  was  a  suggestion  due 
to  the  stale  odor  of  tobacco,  which  revealed  one  weakness  of  the  g[pntle- 
man  who  had  that  morning  so  soothed  me  into  slumber.  Perhaps — 
oh  stfong-winged  hope! — perhaps  he  keeps  here  his  pipe  and  his 
tobacco! 

I  came  upon  a  glass  kerosene-lamp  set  on  a  table  and  longed  to 
light  it;  prudence  prevailing,  I  resisted  the  temptation.  Amidst  the 
increasing  gloom  I  began  a  search,  conducted  chiefly  by  touch.  If  I 
were  found  opening  drawers  and  desk  I  should  surdy  be  convicted  as 
a  burglar,  but  no  one  was  near.  By  and  by,  on  a  chair,  shut  in  a 
book,  I  found  a  short  pipe  (I  suspected  what  book  it  was,  but  shall 
never  say).  I  had  a  kind  of  joy  unknown  since,  as  a  boy,  I  ate  my  first 
stolen  green  apple.  I  came  next  upon  a  small  bag  of  tobacco  in  the 
second  drawer  from  the  top  on  the  left  of  the  desk.  Not  to  be  seen  of 
any,  I  sat  on  the  floor,  and,  having  sulphur  matches  in  slabs,  I  lit  my 
pipe.  I  sat  still  with  my  back  to  the  wall,  deliciously  comfortable, 
while  overhead  the  rain  roared  on  the  roof.  I  was  soon  to  learn  a 
leseon  as  to  the  limitations  of  human  happiness. 
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I  heard  a  noise  within  the  church — steps.  I  learned  long  after  that 
the  good  clergyman  was  apt  to  enter  his  study  by  this  way.  I  stuffed 
pipe  and  tobacco  into  my  pockety  and  in  the  darkness  dropped  a  row  of 
matches.  Awkward  from  weakness,  I  stumbled  across  a  chair^  put  out 
a  saving  hand^  and  knocked  over  the  kerosene-lamp;  it  fell  with  a 
crash.  I  smelt  the  stuff  just  as  I  saw  a  yellow  flash  and  knew  that  I 
had  set  my  foot  on  the  matches.  I  understood  at  once  what  must 
happen.  I  snatched  at  the  matches  as  they  flamed  up.  It  was  too 
late.  My  hand  was  in  the  oil,  and  the  flame  caught  my  soaked 
bandage.  The  oil  was  all  over  the  floor  in  a  moment.  I  threw  up  a 
sash  and  jumped  out,  smothering  the  burning  bandage  with  my  coat- 
tail,  and  ran  for  my  life  through  the  darkness.  It  was  raining  heavily. 
When  across  a  dozen  fields  I  pulled  up,  well  blown,  and  looked  back. 
The  wooden  addition  to  the  church  was  blazing  and  the  side  windows 
of  the  main  building  were  glowing  with  ominous  red.  It  was  a  very 
fine,  complete,  and  undisturbed  fire,  but  I  did  not  enjoy  it.  I  was  in 
the  eyes  of  Samaria  a  tramp,  and  probably  a  horse-thief.  Now  I  had 
burned  their  church  up— or  down,  as  you  like  to  put  it.  I  was  really 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  what  might  happen  to  me  if  my  involun- 
tary arson  became  known.    Who  would  believe  me  ? 

As  I  smelt  horribly  of  kerosene,  and  as  my  bandages  were  evi- 
dently scorched,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  conceal  this  material  evidence 
of  guilt.  I  tore  off  the  outer  rolls  and  put  them  in  the  brook  and  piled 
stones  on  them.  I  needed  them,  but  the  need  not  to  wear  them  was  the 
more  urgent  need. 

The  night  was  long  and  wet.  At  last,  completely  soaked,  I  lay 
down  and  fell  asleep.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  my  misery.  I  had  made 
a  great  escape  and  was  thankful ;  moreover,  I  had, — good  Heavens  I — 
I  had  stolen  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  oh,  enough  for  a  week.  I  discovered 
this  at  dawn.  Properly  speaking,  penitence  should  have  been  accom- 
panied with  unwillingness  to  profit  by  my  crime. 

I  lighted  a  pipe  to  assist  me  in  the  settlement  of  this  problem  in 
morals.  I  only  clouded  counsel  with  the  pleasant  results  of  wicked- 
ness. It  takes  at  least  four  hours  of  the  sun  to  dry  clothes  on  a  man. 
I  never  before  knew  that. 

About  ten  on  Monday  I  drove  a  hard  bargain,  and  had  for  break- 
fast, at  a  cost  of  seven  cents,  a  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  as  usual.  Thus 
reenf orced,  I  went  past  the  smoking  wreck  of  the  church,  reflecting  on 
my  amazing  connection  with  the  ruin.  Ingenious  comments  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  fire  were  being  made  by  a  loitering  crowd. 

I  found  my  telegraph-man  and  asked  him  to  write,  as  I  could  not 
use  a  pen.    He  grinned,  and  "  What  was  it  this  time  he  was  to  wire  T' 

I  said:  "To  Woodbum  &  Caruthers,  3  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
Wire  credit.  New  Samaria  Bank,  ten  thousand  dollars.'^ 
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He  said,  *'  That  would  be,  at  fifteen  cents  a  word,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents.''    He  seemed  to  think  it  a  grim  joke. 

I  had  left  a  capital  of  fourteen  cents. 

After  this  I  went  to  the  bank,  attracting  some  attention  by  my 
raggedness.  The  bank  appeared  to  have  been  once  a  small  brick  chapel. 
It  was  now  converted  to  the  use  of  Mammon.  It  had  a  look  outside  of 
melancholy  indefiniteness,  but  within  was  prosperous  with  varnish  and 
paint.  I  saw  no  one  but  an  old,  very  bald  man  perched  on  a  stool 
behind  bars. 

I  said,  "  I  want  to  see  the  president.''  Upon  this  the  bald  man 
became  abruptly  excited. 

"  Don't  have  no  tramps  here.  You  get  out,  and  pretty  quick  too." 
His  unlooked-for  alertness  was  emphasized  by  a  revolver,  which  he  laid 
on  the  counter. 

I  said,  "  I  will  keep  away  from  the  counter,  but  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  hear  what  I  say." 

*'Well,whatisit?" 

"  You  will  get  a  wire  from  the  Eleventh  National  Bank,  New  York, 
crediting  me,  George  Woodbum,  with  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  will 
come  back  about  half-past  two." 

As  I  reflected  on  my  appearance  I  said  to  myself,  "  What  will  the 
man  say  P'  My  statement  was  calculated  to  tax  the  credulity  of  man 
or  banker.  I  was  pale,  in  rags,  dirty,  with  plasters  on  my  face,  and  the 
remnant  of  a  dirty  bandage  on  my  right  hand. 

"  Yes.  You'd  best  come  then.  If  I  was  you  I'd  have  made  it  thirty 
thousand  dollars.    Set-up  job." 

"  I  thought  of  wiring  for  more,"  said  I. 

This  seemed  to  excite  the  bald  man,  and  he  let  loose  on  me  such 
ingenuity  of  epithets  as  a  mule-driver  would  have  envied.  I  left  him 
unanswered.  My  vocabulary  is  limited.  I  bought  one  cigar  and  in- 
spected the  town. 

I  had  learned  much  in  the  last  four  days  and  had  added  volumes  of 
varied  knowledge  to  the  library  of  memory.  I  never  in  my  life  believed 
a  beggar's  tale,  and  now  that  no  one  credited  mine  I  was  amused,  and, 
I  may  add,  instructively  astonished.  My  funds  were  down  to  twelve 
cents.  I  was  now  well  used  to  my  extraordinary  outfit,  and  took  little 
Dote  of  the  attention  I  received,  except  to  wonder  why  the  dogs  so  mis- 
took a  gentleman  as  to  bark  at  his  toilet.  But  the  dogs  of  New  Samaria 
seemed  to  share  the  prejudices  of  their  masters.  I  spent  three  cents  on 
milk,  and  was  sure  that  under  this  simple  diet  I  was  fast  gaining 
strength  and  freedom  from  vertigo.  I  was  thus  reduced  to  a  capital  of 
nine  cents. 

It  was  warm  when,  close  to  three  o'clock,  I  reentered  the  bank.  As 
before,  the  bald  man  was  alone. 
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I  said,  "  Have  you  heard  from  my  firm  and  the  bankP* 

'^  Well,  about  that  I  can't  say.  There  is  a  telegram  to  credit  a  man 
named  Woodbum  with  ten  thousand  dollars/' 

"Welir    I  saw  his  doubt 

*'  You  sent  a  wire?  They  say  at  the  oflSce  a  tramp  sent  a  wire  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  I  took  it  as  a  joke,  or  that  you  was  off  your  head, 
the  way  you  was  after  killing  that  mare.    Now,  you  want  the  money  ?" 

"  Yes.    Not  all  at  once." 

*'But  it's  damned  ridiculous.  I  don't  know  if  you're  you  or  if 
you're  someone  else." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  suppose  I  clear  your  head  a  little.  Look  at  the 
telegram ;  it  has  a  number  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end." 

"  Thaf  s  so.    If  8  pretiy  suspicious." 

"  Very  good.  Look  at  the  telegram.  The  first  number  is  made  up 
of  the  day  of  the  week,  the  second  of  the  day  of  the  month,  the  17th. 
That  makes  19.    Isn't  that  so  ?" 

**  Yes,  that's  so,  but  how  you  knew  it  darned  if  I  know.  All  ar- 
ranged, I  guess.    Set  up  in  New  York." 

^^  No  matter.  The  last  number  is  four  times  the  first ;  that  is  76. 
We  do  this  to  prevent  telegraphic  misuse  of  our  name.  Of  course,  we 
change  it  from  time  to  time." 

The  bald  man  was  a  queer  thing  to  see.  His  scalp  moved  back 
and  forward  in  a  sort  of  tic,  and  the  two  quill  pens  in  his  ears  moved 
with  the  scalp  like  undeveloped  wings. 

*'  You've  got  to  be  identified,  and  right  well  too.  Any  fool  would 
know  that.  Knowin'  about  the  numbers  don't  identify.  You  can't 
plunder  this  bank  that  way." 

But  would  they  have  wired  you  if  I  were  not  known  to  be  here  ?" 
You  may  be  you,  or  some  other  you,  and  I  don't  pay  a  dime  on 
such  evidence." 

*^  You  are,  of  course,  wise  to  guard  your  bank,  but  why  not  wire 
your  correspondents  in  New  York  and  ask  them  to  inquire?  Isn't  it 
worthwhile?    I '' 

"  No,  it  isn't.  You  go  and  get  a  man  to  say  you're  you,  then  we 
can  talk.  I've  got  to  look  out.  I'm  only  here  to  keep  house  like  till 
that  red-headed  fool,  Tom  Sedgeley,  gets  back.  There  ain't  no  use  of 
discussin'  it." 

I  said,  "  Very  well,"  and  went  away.  The  situation  was,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  serious,  I  could  not  see  any  speedy  way  out  of  it.  The 
completeness  of  my  isolation  amused  and  annoyed  me.  I  was  worth 
millions  last  month;  to-day  I  was  possessed  of  seven  cents.  What  I 
had  hoped  was  that  the  wire  would  excite  enough  of  interest  to  cause 
reasonable  inquiry.  The  bald  cashier  was,  on  the  whole,  right.  In 
his  place  the  same  objections  would  have  occurred  to  me  or  to  any  busi- 
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ness  man^  but  I  should  have  found  it  worth  while  to  have  corresponded 
by  wire  with  the  New  York  bank  and  so  settled  the  matter.  This  he 
would  not  do.  As  for  myself,  I  had  asked  for  too  much.  I  should 
have  wired  for  a  hundred  dollars.  A  beggar  in  rags  asking  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  certain  to  excite  distrust.  I  had  made  a  foolish 
mistake. 

Tramp-like,  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  country  drew  me.  It  is 
relatively  uncritical  and  unsuspicious.  I  turned  to  it  as  if  by  instinct, 
and  wandered  out  along  the  only  road  which  led  away  from  the  river 
and  into  the  rich  prairie-lands.  My  resource  was  to  see  what  I  could 
get  out  of  the  little  woman  who  had  helped  me.  On  the  way  I  saw  my 
ten-cent  benefactor,  Petersen,  raking  hay  in  a  rather  lazy  fashion.  I 
hailed  him  and  we  sat  down  to  talk. 

^Gettin'on,  Cap^hesaid. 

"  No,  but  do  you  listen  to  me." 

He  said  he  would. 

"  I've  no  need  to  lie  to  a  fellow-tramp.'' 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  the  genuine  article,  and  you're  not  a  tramp  at  all." 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  and  I  related  in  full  my  adventures. 

**Go6h!  and  you're  the  man  I  asked  to  help  me.  You  were  just 
gettin'  into  a  wagon.  I  didn't  suspicion  you  were  the  man.  Clothes 
makes  a  heap  of  diflference.  Suppose  if  s  all  true.  What  are  you  goin' 
to  do?   You  can't  work." 

*'  No,  I  can't  even  write  a  letter.    The  nurse  wrote  for  me,  but ^" 

**Well,  I  don't  see  what  you're  to  do.  Lefs  go  to  the  circus.  It 
only  costs  ten  cents  for  a  back  seat,  and  if  s  too  hot  to  work.  I'll  pay," 
he  said,  when  I  confessed  that  I  had  only  seven  cents. ' 

The  recklessness  of  the  notion  captured  my  fancy.  I  was  acquiring 
the  carelessness  of  the  true  tramp.  We  went  along  talking.  Evidently 
he  more  or  less  accepted  my  story,  but  how  completely  he  believed  I 
could  not  tell,  nor  did  it  much  concern  me.  Something  would  turn  up. 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  show,  and  especially  a  clown,  who  was  any- 
thing but  sober,  a  circumstance  which  gave  breadth  and  flavor  to  his 
jokes,  as  the  applause  showed.  When  it  was  over  we  went  to  see  the 
animals  behind  the  tent.  This  required  five  cents  apiece,  which  my 
comrade  paid.  A  little  later  we  met  the  clown  in  the  lessening  crowd. 
Petersen  asked  him  what  time  it  was.  He  pulled  out  my  watch  and 
said, «  Six  o'clock." 

^  By  Gteorge,"  I  cried,  **  that's  my  watch,  and  foolishly  caught  his 
arm.  He  drew  back  with  his  left  to  hit  me,  when  Petersen  seized  his 
wrisi  The  brief  struggle  called  a  crowd  around  us,  the  clown  crying 
out  that  these  tramps  wanted  to  steal  his  watch.  One  of  his  acrobatic 
friends  kindly  suggested  tar  and  feathers,  when  a  burly  man  of  six  feet 
four  shouldered  the  crowd  aside  and,  explaining  that  he  was  the  Sheriff, 
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asked  what  was  the  row.  The  clown  stated  his  case.  The  big  man  con- 
sidered his  powdered  face  and  then  tnmed  to  me  with^ — 

''  Well,  what's  your  side  V 

I  said,  ^*  I  was  hurt  in  an  accident  and  my  watch  stolen,  and ^^ 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  You  tried  to  steal  Smile's  mare,  and  got  too 
dnink  to  do  the  tricf 

*'  Mr,  Sheriff,''  I  returned,  **  this  is  a  queer  town.  Why  the  mis- 
chief it  is  called  Samaria  I  really  do  not  see.  The  man  that  named  it 
must  have  lived  to  be  disappointed.  I  have  had  every  kind  of  misfor- 
tune, and  no  one  either  helps  me  or  believes  me." 

The  crowd  became  noisily  injurious.  The  Sheriff  cried,  "  Shut  up, 
you  fellows,"  and  looked  down  on  me  with  a  slowly  maturing  smile. 
"  You've  got  the  floor.    I  propose  to  listen." 

I  thought  that  I  had  at  last  found  a  real  Samaritan,  and  asked  the 
clown,  "  Now,  what  kind  of  a  watch  is  it  ?" 

The  crowd  was  pleased.    The  Sheriff  enlarged  his  smile. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Clown,  what  kind?" 

"  Why,  gold,  of  course." 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  big  man.  He  quietly  took  it  and  waited 
while  the  clown  reluctantly  released  the  gold  chain  from  its  button- 
hole attachment 

"  Your  turn,"  said  the  Sheriff  to  me. 

"  Good,"  I  said,  and  put  a  finger  on  a  button  as  the  watch  lay  on 
the  Sheriff's  broad  hand.  The  watch  struck  six-thirty.  The  crowd  was 
still  better  amused,  and  applauded.  "  Now,"  I  said,  "  inside  is  the 
number." 

"  We're  getting  right  warm,"  said  the  Sheriff.  "  Now,  Mr.  Flour- 
face,  what's  the  number?" 

"  Why,  there  isn't  a  man  in  this  crowd  can  tell  the  number  of  his 
watch." 

Several  gentlemen  in  boots  and  wide-awakes  said,  ^^  That's  so." 

My  friendly  Sheriff  turned  and  said  to  me,  "  Your  play." 

I  was  dumb  with  horror.  I  could  not  recall  the  number.  An  hour 
before,  or  after,  it  was  in  my  mind.  Now  I  had  mentally  mislaid  it. 
The  effort,  the  annoyance,  and  the  excitement  made  me  feel  slightly 
giddy.  I  managed  to  say,  ^^  Can't  remember,"  and  swayed  against 
Petersen. 

**  Drunk,  by  Gf^rge  I"  said  the  Sheriff.  "  I  think  I'U  adjourn  this 
court  Mr.  Clown's  case  is  bad  He  doesn't  own  that  watch.  The 
other  man  knows  all  about  what  that  watch  will  do.  But  that  proves 
nothing.  Anyway,  he  couldn't  honestly  own  a  watch  like  that  Just 
look  at  him.  I  shall  keep  that  watch  until  the  rightful  owner  appears." 
He  put  it  in  his  pocket 

The  crowd,  by  this  time  grown  large,  guessed  the  Sheriff  was  about 
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right,  and  there  were  various  comments  on  my  looks,  and  proposals  as 
to  what  it  was  advisable  that  a  town  of  public-spirited  Samaritans 
should  do'with  a  drunken  horse-thief. 

The  SheriflE  cried  out:  "None  of  that!  Shut  up  and  squander, 
you  fellows/'    Then  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  so  through  the  crowd. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  as  again  I  reeled,  dizzy  and  faint,  "  you'd  best  get 
out  of  this  and  find  work.  We  don't  want  drunken  tramps  around  this 
town." 

Petersen  had  slipped  away.  It  was  near  to  sunset,  I  was  alone, 
without  friends,  without  money;  defined  variously  as  horse-thief, 
drunkard,  policy  agent,  tramp — and  I  had  burned  a  church.  I  walked 
on  slowly,  a  few  yards  behind  the  great  bulk  of  the  Sheriff,  asking 
myself  what  next  I  should  do.  Should  I  speak  to  him  again  ?  At  this 
moment  he  pulled  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pantaloons  pocket  and 
with  it  came  something  which  fell  unnoticed  by  him  on  the  sidewalk. 
A  few  steps  brought  me  to  it  I  picked  up  a  five-dollar  note.  Now,  I 
also  had  the  habit  of  carrying  notes  in  this  careless  way,  and  more  than 
once  had  lost  them  just  as  he  had  done.  It  was  a  case  for  doubt. 
Absolute  honesty  presented  a  claim  to  be  heard.  Hunger  in  several 
varieties  said,  "  Get  a  dinner,  a  cigar,  a  good  mug  of  beer,  a  clean  bed, 
and  wire  everybody,  and  then,  later,  return  the  loan."  Honesiy  and 
her  twin  sister.  Accuracy,  said,  "  Kindly  define  a  loan." 

I  resolved  to  obey  the  habits  of  a  life  and  return  the  note.  I  was  a 
moment  late;  a  man  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  called  the  Sheriff. 
He  turned  and  came  back.  The  man  said,  "  Didn't  you  drop  some- 
thin'.  Sheriff?  I  was  crossing  the  street  and  saw  it.  This  chap's 
got  it" 

The  Sheriff  remembered,  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  missed  the  note.  I 
was,  meanwhile,  offering  it  and  explaining.  The  big  man  said,  "  Well, 
you're  a  trifle  behind  time." 

I  protested  in  vain.  Neither  man  believed  me,  and  I  was  thankful 
to  be  let  off  with  additional  advice  in  very  distinct  and  picturesque 
variations  upon  the  normal  tongue  of  my  country. 

I  turned  about  and  went  again  out  into  the  farm-lands  in  search 
of  my  Hay-Field  Inn.  I  was  hungry,  and  so  weak  that  I  was  glad  to 
rest  once  more  at  dusk  on  the  still  ungathered  and  damp  hay.  Too 
weary  to  go  a  half-mile  to  beg  milk  of  the  wife  of  my  partner  in  calam- 
ity, I  lay  in  the  deepening  gloom  and  considered  my  moral  frailty.  I 
fdt  that  with  continuity  of  hunger  I  should  succumb  before  repeated 
temptation,  and  while  weighing  this  matter  I  fell  asleep. 

I  awakened  at  dawn  and,  despite  keen  hunger,  felt  better.  A  little 
later  I  set  out  to  find  Petersen  at  the  farm-house  a  field  away.  I  lin- 
gered about,  and  it  was  after  six  when  I  met  him. 

I  said,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  get  me  something  to  eat  I  am  half- 
starved." 
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He  said,  **  You  wait/* 

He  came  back  with  two  cold  pork  chops  and  some  stale  bread.  I  fell 
upon  these  viands  with  eagerness. 

Thus  refreshed,  I  said:  "How  did  you  get  this?  Who  gave  them 
to  you  ?* 

"  Gave  ?    Oh,  that  woman  don^t  give ;  I  took  them.'* 

"  Oh.*'  I  made  no  moral  reflections  upon  this  method  of  feeding 
the  poor. 

Petersen  looked  on  with  satisfaction.  At  last  he  said :  *^  You  can't 
go  on  this  way.    How's  your  hand?" 

"  Bad." 

"Let  me  fix  that  bandage."  As  he  replaced  it  he  added,  "And 
your  head ;  how's  that  ?" 

"  Better, — much  better." 

"  Sit  down.    Lef  s  smoke." 

We  sat  and  talked.  When  I  gave  him  tobacco  he  said  I  must  have 
been  extravagant.    I  admitted  that. 

My  object  now  was  to  talk  my  comrade  into  a  mood  either  of  gen- 
erosity or  recklessness.  I  retold  my  whole  story,  and  as  I  went  on  he 
listened  with  now  and  then  a  not  unkindly  comment.  At  last  he  stood 
up,  and,  looking  down  on  me  as  I  sat,  said :  "  You're  a-leadin'  up  to 
somethin'.    What  is  it  ?" 

I  thought  it  shrewd,  and  said,  "  I  want  you  to  go  into  a  specula- 
tion." 

"Well?" 

"Lend  me  ten  dollars."  Petersen  considered  me  curiously  for 
quite  a  minute  in  absolute  silence. 

"Well,  now,  that's  queer;  you're  a  bit  changed  since  that  day  you 
wouldn't  help  me.  I  didn't  mind  it  so  much.  I  saw  that  drunken 
driver  had  got  you  riled.  I  got  work  here  at  the  farm.  The  boss  knows 
my  people.  If  s  a  fine  farm.  I've  quit  knockin'  about.  As  to  helpin' 
any  dam  nonsense  like  you're  a-sayin',  I  can't  if  I  wanted  to.  I've  got 
two  dollars  and  I'm  owed  four ;  thaf s  six,  and  thaf  s  all." 

"  Would  your  boss  advance  wages  ?" 

"  He  might." 

I  hardly  know  to-day  how  I  won  that  man.  Certainly  I  talked  my 
best.  At  last  he  said:  "It's  right  confusin'  and  it's  a  big  gamble. 
You're  no  tramp.  You  say  you're  rich.  I've  been  poor  enough  to 
believe  anything.  The  poorer  you  are  the  more  you  believe.  The  richer 
you  are  the  more  you  don't  believe.    You  wait  here." 

He  was  gone  an  hour.  On  his  return  he  threw  a  ten-dollar  note  in 
my  lap.  I  said:  "Thank  you,  my  good  fellow.  You  have  builded 
better  than  you  knew." 

"  Don't  know  as  I  understand  you.    If  you  mean  it's  a  big  gamble, 
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thaf  8  80.  I  kind  of  believe  you,  and  I  8ort  of  don't  Anyhow,  if  a 
done,  and  I  ain't  goin'  back  on  if 

How  he  arranged  matters  with  his  employer  I  forgot  to  ask.  I  was 
in  haste  to  see  what  I  could  do  with  my  borrowed  capital.  I  had  gone 
a  few  yards  when  he  called  out, — 

'* Halloa,  there !'*  I  turned.  "Look  here.  Mister,  Tm  a-trustin' 
you.  Don't  you  forget,  if  you're  swindling,  that  it's  my  Minny  you're 
robbing,  and  Becky  too,  and  Becky'* 

I  laughed.    **  You  never  did  as  good  a  day's  work  as  this." 

"May  be,"  said  he,  and  then  shouldered  his  hoe  and  went  on  to 
his  work.  I  wondered  at  the  man's  faith;  or  was  it  a  wild  form  of 
charity?  or,  as  he  said,  a  gamble? 

In  the  town  I  found  a  clothes  dealer,  and  after  much  bargaining 
came  out  in  an  ill-fitting  tweed  suit  with  my  old  rags  in  a  bundle.  I 
meant  to  keep  them.  My  shoes  were  good;  my  headgear  hopeless.  I 
had  now  one  dollar  and  nine  cents.  I  got  breakfast  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar^  and  had  eighty-four  cents  left  With  this  I  walked  bravely  into 
a  barber's  shop.  I  was  studying  in  a  mirror  my  face  with  its  unshorn 
stubble  and  red  scars,  when  behind  me  I  heard  the  Sheriff  say,  "  Halloa, 
you  here  yet  P' 

I  had  acquired  courage  with  clean  clothes.  "  Mr.  Sheriff,"  I  said, 
"  if  you  will  wait  until  I  am  shaved  I  will  tell  you  the  number  of  my 
watch  and  some  other  things." 

The  Sheriff  could  wait;  he  took  a  paper  and  sat  down.  When  I 
was  shaved  clean,  my  hair  cut,  and  my  face  washed,  I  said,  "  May  I 
have  a  word  with  you  ?" 

The  Sheriff  looked  me  over.  "  Why  did  you  want  me  to  wait  until 
you  were  shaved  ?" 

^Because  you  will  believe  me  the  better  the  less  I  look  like  a 
tramp." 

"That's  so;  does  make  a  difference.  Suppose  you  come  along 
with  me." 

I  went  with  him.  He  said  no  more  tmtil  we  came  to  a  comfortable 
wooden  house.  "  Come  in."  I  followed  him.  "  Now,"  he  added,  "  you 
set  down."    He  left  me,  saying,  "  Be  back  in  a  minute." 

I  reflected  as  I  took  a  seat  that  chairs  are  luxuries.  I  can  still  see 
the  flowery  ingrain  carpet,  the  centre-table  with  four  books  placed 
symmetrically,  the  glass-covered  artificial  fruit,  the  sparrow-grass 
greenery  in  the  chimney-place,  the  half-dozen  rocking-chairs.  When  I 
looked  up  and  on  the  wall  recognized  the  death-bed  of  Daniel  Webster 
I  knew  whence  the  big  Sheriff  came.  He  returned  with  a  wholesome 
dame  of  large  person,  her  face  aglow  with  kindly  curiosity  under  a 
mass  of  rather  rebellious  white  hair. 

"Now,  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you.     I  told  Joe  those  circus  men 
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robbed  you.  I  always  said  so.  When  they  were  here  last  summer  they 
stole  Jeremiah.  Men  that  would  steal  a  tortoise-shell  eat  blind  of  one 
eye  would  do  most  anything.*' 

The  true  Samaria  was  indoors.  A  mongrel  dog,  two  women,  and  an 
alien  tramp  had  been  kind  to  me. 

The  Sheriff  broke  into  her  rush  of  talk.  "  Set  down,  wife.  We've 
got  to  hear  what  Mr. What's  your  name  ?" 

"  Woodbum,"  said  I. 

"  We've  got  to  hear  Mr.  Woodbum." 

''  The  watch  is  No.  2222,"  said  I. 

*'  Thaf  s  so,"  said  the  Sheriff.  "  But  how  came  you  to  disremem- 
ber  it  ?" 

"  Why,  Joe,"  said  the  wife,  "  that's  real  silly.  Why,  I  forgot  just 
now  to  say  Jeremiah  had  six  toes  on  his  left  hind  foot  and  a  mole  on 
his  lip.  Why,  you  just  scared  the  man  so  he  couldn't  remember. 
Sheriff  used  to  scare  me,  Mr.  Woodbum,  just  a  little." 

"  Boof  s  on  the  other  leg  nowadays,"  remarked  the  Sheriff.  "  Fact 
is,  I  just  brought  you  away  to  hear  about  that  watch.  You  see  it  does 
look  queer  all  round,  but  sure  as  I  live  those  circus  fellows  are  up  a 
tree." 

*^  Fellows  that  would  steal  a  tortoise-shell  cat  would " 

"  Hush,  dear,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  this  gentleman's  got  the  floor." 

Thus  encouraged,  I  told  very  quietly  the  story  of  my  journey,  of  my 
arrival  in  New  Samaria,  and  of  all  I  was  able  to  remember  of  my  later 
haps  and  mishaps.  At  the  close  I  said :  "  If  you  will  wire  to  St.  Louis 
in  my  name  to  Mr.  Garvin,  president  of  the  Third  National  Bank,  to 
reply  at  once,  and  that  I  have  been  slightly  hurt  and  need  him  here, 
you  will  get  an  answer  at  once  and  the  man  next  day.  Tell  him  not  to 
alarm  my  people." 

"  I  guess  that  musical  watch  is  yours,"  said  the  Sheriff.  *^  You  talk 
to  the  missus.    I'll  go  and  wire  your  man." 

We  had  an  answer  within  five  hours.  Until  my  friend  came  I 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Sheriff,  but  did  not  leave  the  house.  I 
was  shy  of  New  Samaria.  When  on  Wednesday  morning  came  Mr. 
Garvin,  it  was  really  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  I  had  been  a  tramp, 
a  beggar,  and  suspected  of  being  a  gambler  and  horse-thief. 

*'  Why,  Woodbum,"  he  said,  "  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  he  will 
starve." 

"  No,"  I  said,  *^  give  a  man  a  dirty  suit  of  clothes  and  his  character 
is  gone." 

When  I  related  my  temptations  and  how  I  had  committed  arson, 
he  was  delightedly  amused. 

"  My  dear  Woodbum,"  he  said,  "  virith  some  small  exceptions,  you 
have  pretty  well  illustrated  the  decalogue." 
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I  said  that  I  had. 

My  financial  affairs  were  soon  set  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  the  Sheriff 
undertook  to  arrange  for  me  some  other  matters  of  which  I  shall  say 
a  word  later. 

Mr.  Garvin  was  well  known  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Samaria 
Bank  He  dropped  in  with  the  Sheriff  and  mentioned  that  a  friend  of 
his,  whom  the  Sheriff  would  identify,  might  present  a  large  draft  for 
deposit, — some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  The  gentleman  owned  the 
mines  and  needed  money  to  arrange  his  affairs. 

Of  course,  all  was  now  clear  enough.  On  Thursday  I  left  the 
Sheriff  and  Mrs.  Sheriff.  They  promised  to  keep  secret  the  end  of  my 
adventures.  I  was  too  uncomfortable  to  tempt  the  talent  of  local 
tailors,  and  went  away  to  St.  Louis  to  refresh  the  inner  and  clothe 
the  outer  man.  I  was  not  done  with  New  Samaria.  Indeed,  who,  in 
my  condition,  could  have  stood  out  against  such  inviting  opportunities 
for  requital? 

About  August  20  a  neatly  dressed  gentleman  arrived  at  the  hotel 
in  New  Samaria  with  his  baggage  in  good  order.  He — ^that  is,  I — was 
quite  sure  that  no  one  would  see  in  him  the  tramp  who  had  cost  the 
town  so  dear.  The  time  which  lay  between  my  two  arrivals  had  taught 
me  many  things  which,  but  for  my  accident,  I  might  never  have  known. 
I  do  not  regret  it.  Clothes  elevate  or  morally  lower.  I  was  myself 
once  more,  and  better  than  my  former  self. 

The  landlord  was  very  civil  when  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  be  driven 
to  the  mines.  He  recalled  ruefully  that  drunken  horse-thief  who  had 
fooled  him  and  ruined  his  best  horse.  However,  he  would  himself 
drive  me.    On  the  way  I  heard  all  about  myself.    It  was  not  flattering. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  had  hardly  set  eyes  on  that  man  before  I  reckoned  that 
he  wasn't  all  right,  but  he  had  a  sort  of  high  way  of  talking  as  if  he  was 
somebody.  It  kind  of  took  me  in.  I  never  thought  he  was  tight.  That 
horse  was  the  quietest  beast.  Well,  he  cost  me  about  four  hundred 
dollars — dam  him  !'* 

I  said  it  was  hard. 

The  mine  business  was  simple.  There  had  been  loose  management 
and  some  fraud. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  bank.  There  was  the  bald  man,  his 
scalp  still  in  motion,  the  two  quill  pens  over  his  ears  moving.  The 
Sheriff  was  with  me,  but  at  my  request  he  loitered  outside. 

I  said,  "  Mr.  Baldwin,  here  is  a  draft  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
which  I  desire  to  deposit  and  against  which  I  shall  draw.'' 

The  bald  man  said :  "  Grayshuss !  it's  Mr.  Garvin's  bank !  I  don't 
know.    Who  identifies  you  ?" 

I  called  the  Sheriff,  who  reassured  the  cashier.    I  asked  about  the 
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clerk  whose  leg  I  had  incidentally  broken.  The  bald  man  said  he  was — 
I  think  he  said — a  socker  at  figures,  and  confessed  to  his  own  total  inad- 
equacy as  to  making  things  balance  in  the  last  week.  However,  he  gave 
me  a  check-book,  and  I  returned  to  the  Sheriffs  and  put  on  the  torn 
livery  of  my  tramp-life  to  the  joy  of  my  host,  who  so  much  desired  to 
see  the  end  of  my  comedy  that  I  had  to  slip  out  the  back  way  to  escape 
bis  company. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  sense  of  freedom  I  reacquired  with 
my  ragged  costume.  I  went  along  gayly,  reflecting  on  what  moral 
changes  total  absence  of  garments  would  bring  to  a  man  in  a  climate 
warm  enough  to  make  their  absence  agreeable.  My  tramp-life  had  not 
left  me  without  other  matters  for  personal  reflection.  As  I  said  before, 
I  had  never  had  a  reasonable  want  imsupplied.  Indeed,  I  had  been 
very  far  from  a  self-made  man.  My  week  of  experimental  autofacture 
had  been  a  rather  humbling  proof  of  my  incapacity;  but,  as  every 
fellow  is  charitable  concerning  himself,  I  found  excuses  for  my  failure 
in  my  physical  state,  and,  alas !  in  my  rags  and  beard. 

At  this  moment,  being  well  out  of  town,  I  saw  my  former  comrade, 
Petersen,  leaning  idly  against  a  snake  fence,  his  rake  beside  him,  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  was  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  with 
his  shirt-sleeve. 

*'Halloar  saidl.    "Hotr 

**  Halloa  I  Where  in  thunder  have  you  been?  Guess  the  Sheriff 
took  you  up  for  lying  about  that  watch.  I  suppose  my  money's  drawin* 
interest?' 

^*  It  is.*'    He  grinned. 

*^  Never  expected  to  see  you  again." 

**  Well,  here  I  am,  and  my  watch  too."    I  pulled  it  out  as  I  spoke. 

"Gosh I    Got  it?    You  done  it  well  that  time." 

"  No,  it  is  mine.  I  say,  old  man,  why  don't  you  settle  down  and 
work  for  yourself  ?" 

"  Why  don't  you  ?" 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it.  Suppose  we  buy  that  farm  and  work  it,  you 
and  I?" 

"  You  and  me  ?  When  I  see  that  farm  I'll  answer.  But  darned  if 
you  ain't  a  queer  chap !  What  are  you  up  to,  anyway  ?  Did  my  ten 
dollars  buy  that  farm  ?" 

''Would  you  work?" 

''Would  I?    You  try  me." 

"  Well,  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock  you  are  to  go  to  the  bank.  You 
will  find  the  Sheriff.  Ask  if  he  has  that  farm  around  anywhere.  He'll 
be  in  the  bank  at  noon.  Now,  don't  stay  away.  I  told  you  a  tale  once ; 
you  half -believed  it.    At  least  you  did  not  call  me  a  liar.    Do  as  I  say." 

"I'll  do  it;   but  it's  like  a  real  theatre  play.    A  farm!   and  my 
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Minny!  It  makes  a  fellow  sweat.  I  don't  know  what  you're  up  to, 
but  if  you're  a  mind  to  fool  me- 

"Well,  you  wiU  go?' 

**  Oh,  I'll  go  sure  enough.    But  mind,  if ^" 

I  went  down  the  road  enjoying  my  comedy.  The  front  door  of  the 
cottage  was  still  open,  but  seeing  Mr.  Sedgeley  in  a  hammock  under 
the  trees  I  went  boldly  forward.  The  little  woman,  very  pretty  and 
looking  girlishly  young  in  a  white  gown,  was  reading  aloud — the 
"  Pathfinder,"  I  think.  I  said,  ''  Good-afternoon,  Ma'am."  The  man 
got  up  on  his  elbow  and  said  things  about  tramps.  I  listened,  com- 
fortably conscious  of  his  disability.  Seeing  that  I  made  no  reply,  he 
came  to  an  end.  Upon  this  I  said,  "  You  ought  not  to  talk  in  that  way 
to  anyone ;  and,  really,  the  wealth  of  opprobrious  language  on  tap  in 
New  Samaria  is  rather  surprising."  As  my  man  of  the  red  head  and 
broken  leg  began  anew,  his  wife  said,  "  Do  be  quiet,  Tom,"  and  to  me, 
"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Ten  minutes'  talk." 

«WeU,whatisit?" 

'^  You  made  some  time  ago  an  investment  of  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents." 

*'  I  hope  it  will  prove  profitable." 

"Don't  forget  too  the  pitcher  of  milk  and  a  half -loaf.  I  should 
like  a  bill,  an  account,  if  you  please." 

"  What  nonsense  I  You  have  made  Tom  very  cross,  and  I  know  it 
is  bad  for  his  leg.  I  have  no  more  money  for  you  and  no  milk,  and  I 
do  not  fancy  such  jokes." 

"  I  have  made  out  an  account  myself.  If  you  will  call  at  the  bank 
at  twelve-fifteen  to-morrow,  and  ask  for  a  letter  for  you ^" 

"What  on  earth  does  all  this  mean?"  roared  the  husband.  ^'Is 
this  fellow  cracked?    (Jet  out  of  this,  or — oh,  dam  that  splint!" 

"WiU  you  go  to  the  bank?"  I  said. 

"  No  I"  roared  Tom,  "  she  won't." 

"Yes,"  said  Madam,  "at  twelve-fifteen  I  shall  be  there.  Why, 
Tom,  what  can  be  the  harm  ?" 

"Qood-by,"  said  I,  assured  that  nothing  would  keep  that  woman 
from  doing  what  I  had  asked  her  to  do. 

At  twelve  next  day  the  Sheriff  and  I  sat  waiting  in  the  smaU.  room 
at  the  back  of  the  bank  oflSce.  I  was  now  again  in  my  decent  clothes 
and  clean  shaven.  I  heard  the  bald  man  tell  Thad.  Petersen  to  find  the 
Sheriff  right  in  there.  I  sat  still  at  a  table  writing.  The  Sheriff, 
hugely  pleased  with  the  play,  said,  "  Your  name's  Petersen  ?" 

"  Yes,  thaf  s  my  name." 

"A  gentleman,  a  friend  of  this  man  here,"  indicating  my  back, 
"has  given  you  a  farm." 
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Petersen  looked  at  him  with  big  blue  eyes  of  steadfast  doubt,  and 
gently  shook  his  head  in  negation.    He  said  no  words. 

"  There's  the  deed." 

Petersen,  anxious  and  flushed,  took  the  deed  of  gift.  He  glanced  at 
the  Sheriff  and  then  down  at  the  paper,  hesitating  as  he  slowly  opened 
it  and  spread  it  on  the  table.    I  kept  a  side  watch,  as  yet  unrecognized. 

"What's  all  this?"  said  Petersen.  ''*For  the  sum  of  ten  dollars 
and  other  valuable  considerations,'  etc.,  'the  party  of  the  first  part 
grants  and  conveys,'  etc.,  etc."  He  looked  up.  "  But  it's  my  boss's 
farm,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.    It  can't  be;  it's  impossible." 

''  Yes,  it's  all  right,  Thad.,"  said  the  Sheriff. 

*'And  he'll  move  out?" 

«  He  will." 

"And  I'll  move  in?" 

"  You  can." 

Petersen  said,  "'Scuse  me,  Mr.  Sheriff,  it's  weakenin'. "  He  sat 
down  and  fell  into  intent  study  of  my  deed  of  gift  We  were  silent. 
At  last  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Look  here ;  it  ain't  no  joke  ?" 

"No,"  said  I,  turning.  "Don't  you  know  me,  Petersen?  You 
helped  a  starving  man,  whom  no  one  else  believed.  You  were  a  real 
Samaritan." 

"  I  did,  by  George !  and  you're  the  man,  and  it  was  true." 

Petersen  caught  my  hand  and  said,  "  Lord !  to  think  of  it !  Minny 
and  me  and  sister  Becky !" — ^his  voice  broke — "  and  Minny !" 

I  said :  "  That  will  do.    It's  all  right." 

If  it  gave  him  the  pleasure  it  gave  me,  he  was  well  repaid.  He  rose, 
saying:  "  You  won't  go  till  I  see  you  again.  I've  got  to  wire  Rebecca," 
— ^he  went  out — ^"  can't  wait." 

The  Sheriff  said :  "  That's  worth  the  price  of  admission,  Mr.  Wood- 
bum.  Oh,  here  is  Mrs.  Sedgeley.  How  do  ye  do.  How's  Tom  ?  This 
gentleman  wants  to  see  you." 

The  little  woman  said,  "Good-morning,  sir,"  and  looked  at  me, 
puzzled. 

I  said:  " Mrs.  Sedgeley,  a  little  while  ago,  a  week  or  so,  you  made 
an  investment.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  transaction.  A  tramp 
asked  for  food  and  money.  You  gave  both.  It  seems  to  be  unusual 
in  Samaria.    Here  is  the  account.    I  am  in  your  debt  as  follows : 

'  GeOBGE  W0(H)BITBN 

'To  Mrs.  Sedgeley,  Ds. 

'  To  one  mug  of  milk, 

To  one  slice  of  bread. 

To  one  pitcher  of  milk, 

To  one  loaf  of  bread. 

To  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents/ 
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which  are  all  put  out  at  a  good  interest.    There  has  been  a  considerable 
rise  in  values/' 

What  does  this  mean^  Mr.  Sheriff?'*  said  the  bewildered  woman. 
You'll  soon  see,"  said  the  Sheriff,  and  I  went  on : 
There  is  the  product  of  your  investment.    Mind,  thia  is  yours,  not 
Tom^s." 

She  looked  at  my  check.  "  Why,  it's  five  thousand  dollars,  sir.  Is 
it  for  me  ? — ^mine  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  And  you  may  ask  Tom  if  he  will  go  out  and  run 
that  coal-mine  for  me." 

She  looked  at  me  and  said,  "  Oh  my !"  and  sat  down  and  cried, 

sobbing  out,  ^*and  we  were  in  debt  too,  and — ^and It  can't  be 

true.    We  never  had  any  luck  since  my  baby  died.    It  can't  be  true." 

"  You  can  have  the  money  now,"  said  the  Sheriff,  "  and  it  is  as  true 
as  your  own  kind  heart." 

I  said,  *^  Now  go,  and  tell  Tom  not  to  swear  at  me  when  I  call  this 
afternoon." 

Next  I  went  alone  to  the  dirty  little  building  known  as  the  Town 
Hospital  of  New  Samaria,  a  part  of  the  poorhouse.  I  found  the  doctor 
in  a  disorderly  little  oflBce  talking  to  my  friendly  nurse. 

I  said,  "  I  have  called  to  say  a  word  or  two." 

"Would  I  sit  down?" 

"No.  Doctor,  I  am  the  gentleman  who  was  cared  for  here  after 
an  accident  on  July  4.  I  was  robbed  by  the  circus  people  and  left  help- 
less on  your  hands  without  a  penny." 

The  woman  smiled  and  the  doctor  said,  "  Is  that  so  ?" 

"  Yes;  I  am  a  New  York  banker,  as  I  then  said.  You  can  find  out 
about  me  from  the  Sheriff  if  you  are  still  in  doubt." 

The  doctor  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  returned :  "  I  suppose  you 
are  going  to  say  I  might  have  believed  you.  I  didn't,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  you  if  I  had  begged  of  you  anywhere,  and  told  you  such  a 
yam,  and  looked  like  such  a  tramp, — ^now,  sir,  in  justice  to  myself,  I'd 
just  like  to  know,  would  you  have  believed  a  word  I  spoke  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  remembering  many  vain  appeals  to  me, 
"  I  do  not  think  I  should.    However,  the  nurse  did." 

"  No,  not  quite,"  said  she. 

"  Y^  a  little,"  said  I. 

"  But  she's  a  woman,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Thank  God  for  that,  and  for  her.  I  was  taken  good  care  of,  and 
we  won't  quarrel  over  the  rest.  My  case  was  well  managed  too.  Send 
me  your  account  to  the  hotel.  I  will  pay  it.  And  don't  make  it  small. 
I  am  really  grateful  for  what  you  did.  As  to  what  you  said,  it  did  no 
harm.    By  the  way.  Miss  Jane,  you  lent  me  fifty  cents." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  gave  it  to  you." 
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"  I  am  fortunately  able  to  return  it  with  interest,  and  let  me  add 
that  if  ever  you  need  a  friend  I  shall  be  at  your  service/' 

She  took  the  envelope,  looked  embarrassed  and  curious,  and  slowly 
tore  it  open.  "  Oh,  I  can't.  Will,  I  can't,  can  I  ?  Why,  if  s  a  thousand 
dollars  1" 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor  decisively,  "  you  did  not  earn  it." 

^'  What  the  deuce  have  you  to  do  with  it?"  said  I. 

"  Well,  we  are  to  be  married  next  week." 

*'  Of  course,"  said  I,  '^  I  ought  to  have  made  it  clearer.  It  is  a 
wedding-present." 

"  That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world,"  said  the  lady.  "  I 
thank  you,  oh,  ever  so  much,  and  it  will  make  things  so  easy.  Will." 

I  escaped,  a  little  overcome  by  the  comfort  and  joy  I  had  given.  I 
left  her  seated,  and  unequal  to  further  expression  of  her  thanks  beyond 
*'  Oh,  oh,  sir  I"  The  women  of  Samaria  seem  to  be  much  given  to  tears. 

I  settled  with  the  landlord  for  the  horse  and  wagon,  and  promised 
to  forget  his  hasty  temper.  The  town  has  now  a  neat  little  cottage 
hospital  and  the  Sheriff  a  gold  repeater.  My  wife  says  it  has  all  been 
fatal  to  my  character,  because  now  I  believe  every  tramp  and  feed 
every  beggar  who  wanders  to  the  door  of  our  country  home. 

I  did  hesitate  a  little  about  the  church.  Finally,  however,  I  sent  a 
confession  and  a  large  check  to  the  parson,  with  a  meerschaum  pipe  and 
a  request  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  briarwood  I  had  stolen.  When  this 
became  known  several  Western  editors  desired  me  to  come  and  bum 
down  their  old  churches,  and  finally  threw  doubt  on  the  whole  incident; 
others  said  I  had  set  fire  to  the  church  and  paid  for  it  afterwards  in 
order  to  advertise  my  firm. 

I  brought  home  with  me  that  Samaritan  dog  which  crossed  the 
street  to  contribute  the  charity  of  acquaintance.  He  is  free  to  do  as  he 
likes,  but  he  will  go  no  whither  with  anyone  but  me.  He  is  known  as 
Tramp,  and  is  a  dog  of  picaresque  habits.  At  times  he  is  absent  for  a 
week,  and  may  come  home  lean  and  scared,  or  plump  and  lazy. 

For  a  year  Tramp  was  the  instant  friend  of  every  ragged  scamp 
who  appealed  at  my  door  for  aid,  but  by  degrees  association  with  the 
educated  class  entirely  altered  his  views,  and  of  late  it  is  impossible  for 
a  beggar  to  come  near  our  gates,  because  of  Tramp's  acquired  dislike 
to  the  ill-clothed  or  to  the  human  members  of  a  class  to  which  he  once 
belonged.  ^ 

IMMORTALITY 

BY  EDWARD  WILBUR  MASON 

jVT  ATURE  supplies  the  corpse,  and  man  the  tomb, 
^  ^     But  God  the  light  of  hope  that  quells  the  gloom. 


ANGELO 
OF  THE  PERFECTION 

A  PASTEL 

By  Marie  Van  Vorst 

Author  of  "  Bagsby's  Daughter ;'  "  Philip  Longstreth;'  etc. 


AT  a  purple  hill's  foot,  vineyard  above,  emerald  crown,  river 
below,  lapis-lazuli  threshold,  is  the  Chiesa  del  Perfezione 
^  (The  Church  of  the  Perfection),  small,  as  are  most  precious 
things,  white  as  is  a  dove's  breast  when  the  sun  strikes  it. 

Padre  Angelo's  cottage  clung  close  to  the  church,  part  of  it,  child 
of  it,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  nearly  as  blessed.  The  church,  of 
course,  held  the  Bambino  and  many  saints,  but  the  cottage  held  Padre 
Angelol  Dear  Heaven,  humanity  may  worship  the  unseen,  but  it 
idolizes  that  which  can  be  touched  and  caressed  I 

The  house  was  white,  as  much  as  could  be  seen  for  the  tempest  of 
red  roses  and  the  blotting  of  the  green  vine-leaves  against  the  walls. 

Angelo  ministered  to  his  flock,  his  beautiful  hands  outspread  in 
perpetual  benediction.  With  his  voice  of  gold  he  soothed  the  child- 
Uke  people  who  attended  mass  and  vesper  with  the  exquisite  fidelity 
of  all  things  magnetized. 

At  confessional  he  heard  their  sins,  flashed  on  the  kneeling  sinner 
dark  eyes  like  a  scourge,  and  when  in  proper  penitence  they  wept,  he 
shrove  them  quickly.  So  absolute  was  his  "  Absolvo  te,'*  that  the  say- 
ing ran,  "  To  be  shriven  by  Padre  Angelo  is  to  go  snow  white  to  Qod." 

It  was  observed  that  more  than  one  woman  purposely,  wantonly 
committed  trivial  sins  just  for  the  pleasure  of  trotting  to  the  confes- 
sional to  be  flashed  Upon  by  Angelo's  eyes  of  flame,  shriven  by  his 
golden  voice. 

On  feast-days,  when  the  townsfolk  were  abroad  at  Vincio  and 
farther;  when  the  town  of  Vargia,  church,  and  piazza  were  deserted 
by  all  save  the  priest,  brigands  often  skulked  from  the  hills  to  Vargia 
like  animals  abroad  at  night  alone.  These  black-hearted  men  knew 
Angelo's  charity  as  well  as  his  apostolic  power. 

Here  to  him  in  his  peaceful  house  was  revealed  more  of  the  world's 
black  core,  more  of  the  maelstrom  of  temptation,  of  the  vortex  of  pas- 
sion, than  appears  to  many  a  man  who  in  broad  St.  Mark's  mingles 
with  the  world  itself. 
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Here,  where  holiness  seemed  drawn  like  the  sea's  heart  by  the  sun 
of  consecration,  crime  and  evil  and  human  weakness  were  imveiled. 

The  burdens  came  only  to  be  grasped  by  Padre  Angelo's  swift 
hands,  the  stains  washed,  and  the  penitent  sent  forth  immaculate  as 
is  the  babe  unborn. 

Standing  in  his  window  at  sundown,  Angelo  on  one  feast-day 
watched  the  sun's  red  torch  find  the  hills'  crevices :  they  grew  crimson 
as  bloody  hearts,  paled  to  pink,  then  died  slowly  to  shadow. 

Down  the  path  of  creeping  light,  coming  towards  il  Perfezione,  he 
saw  a  tall  figure  that  passed  swiftly  through  the  vineyards,  sprang 
over  rough  places  with  the  agility  of  youth  and  the  impetus  of  hot 
intent.  The  stranger's  hat  was  well  down  over  his  brows;  his  cloak 
quite  hid  him.  This  Angelo  saw  as  the  man  ran  into  the  chapel  gar- 
den, passed  the  church,  and  came  rapidly  towards  the  Priest's  house. 
Angelo  was  before  him  at  the  door. 

'^  Salve,  amico." 

*^  Padre  Angelo  r 
v"  Yes — come  in." 

Although  the  Priest's  little  study  was  already  full  of  the  twilight, 
its  bareness  held  light  longer  than  does  an  encumbered  room.  On  the 
shining  table  were  his  papers,  his  books  religious,  a  great  green  bowl 
of  roses,  and  a  lute. 

This  last  object  the  stranger  observed.  He  started,  looked  quee- 
tioningly  at  Angelo — then  shook  his  head  with  an  undertone  exdama- 
tion  against  some  folly  of  his  own. 

Angelo  in  the  window,  his  hands  folded  in  the  sleeves  of  his  ca«- 
sock,  bent  kindly  on  his  guest  his  dark  eyes,  his  brows  of  snow,  and  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  his  clear,  pale  face.  Children  in  dreams  saw 
Padre  Angelo's  head  with  the  nimbus ;  young  girls  at  first  communion 
claimed  to  have  seen  it  with  waking  eyes. 

Angelo  was  smiling  at  his  guest. 

"  You  observe  my  lute — ^you  are  a  musician  ?  Play  for  me.'^  The 
man  threw  his  hat  on  the  table  and  his  cloak  on  a  chair. 

"Mother  of  God"  (he  swore),  "lutes  are  no  pastimes  for  menP* 
He  had  the  brawn  of  a  wrestler  and  the  bearing  of  those  men  Angelo 
knew  for  the  maddest,  boldest  brigands  in  the  hills.  Angelo's  hands 
were  in  his  cassock;  the  man  too  thrust  his  hands  up  his  loose  sleeves. 
He  stared  at  the  lute. 

"  A  little  trifle,  like  to  that,  I  once  saw "  (He  again  called  him- 
self ''ass"  imder  his  breath.) 

"  Where  did  his  Eeverence  buy  the  lute  ?^ 

Angelo  smiled  sweetly.  "  If  it  is  to  bandy  questions  you  seek  me, 
amico,  should  /  not  pose  them?  I  think  you  have  come  to  talk,  not 
listen." 
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The  fellow  tore  his  eyes  from  the  table  as  though  the  graceful 
metrument  controlled  them  by  force  supernatural;  he  met  Angelo's 
eyes  and  the  Priest  held  him  then. 

"Friend/*  he  said  in  his  golden  voice,  "it  is  feast-day;  in  an 
hour  my  people  will  return  from  Vincio " 


"  Si, — si,  Beverence,*'  nodded  the  shaggy  head,  "  I  know, — ^lef  s  get 
at  it*' 

He  looked  fearfully  towards  doors  and  windows.  Angelo  said, 
"I  will  draw  my  curtains,'*  and  did  so.  He  lit  two  candles  in  their 
silyer  stems  and  put  them  on  the  table.  The  lute  in  the  candle-light 
was  plain  to  be  seen. 

"  Per  Dio  I*'  the  stranger  exclaimed. 

And  the  Priest,  this  time  frowning,  said:  "I  bought  the  little 
thing  in  an  old  town  where  I  passed  on  a  pilgrimage :  I  bought  it  for 
a  song." 

"Whose  song,  Beverence?*' 

"  Mine,  my  son.'' 

The  man  drew  a  long  breath.    "  You  sang — ^and  then *' 

"Again  you  catechise!"  Angelo  flashed  him  now  a  slight,  merci- 
less fire-point:  glare  through  a  cranny,  as  it  were,  glimpse  of  the 
blaring  furnace-fire  that  burned  behind  those  eyes.  The  brigand 
cowered. 

"  Come,  my  son,  if  you  have  anything  to  say " 

"Much — ^much,  Qod  knows!"  Turning  from  the  table,  his  hands 
still  in  his  sleeves,  he  approached  his  father  in  God. 

"  They  say  in  Vargia  that  Padre  Angelo  '  sends  souls  snow  white 
to  God.'  The  tale  runs  too  in  Vincio;  it  has  whispered  through  the 
forests  xmtil  it  blew  to  Bodante." 

At  this  last  word  Angelo  withdrew  one  hand  from  his  ample  sleeve 
and  considered  the  fine  finger-ends  and  perfect  nails.  He  ran  the 
hand  through  the  hempen  cord  woimd  round  the  waist  of  his  white 
robe.  Angelo  belonged  to  the  holiest  order  in  "The  Brotherhood  of 
Mary." 

"  In  Bodante  I"  he  repeated.  "  Yes?  In  Bodante  then,  as  well  as 
in  Vargia,  you  are  diildren?" 

"  In  Bodante,"  said  the  man,  "  we  are  men  and  women.  Where  the 
two  are  is  sin;  we  are  not  children,  Beverence." 

" Good;  you  know  wisdom  then,  my  son.    Go  on." 

"When  I  remembered  you.  Padre  Angelo,  in  the  dawn  to-day  I 
came.  I  have  come  more  than  fifty  miles,  run  them,  torn  over 
hills  and  up  them,  panted  through  forests  like  an  animal — ^to  come 
to  you ^' 

"Ye8,amicoP' 

"  So  that  you  will  make  me  '  snow  white  for  God.' " 

Vol.  LXX.— « 
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Angelo  took  from  the  table  his  missal — ^it  was  dose  to  the  lute*, 
the  instrument  rocked  on  its  curved  side  as  the  volume  touched  it. 

Angelo  had  seen  many  sins,  many  crimes,  laid  bare. 

*'  Qod  is  merciful,  my  son.    He  asks  but  one  thing — ^repentance.'* 

'*  I  bring  thaf  (muttered  the  guest).    " He  knows  it  P' 

"  Qood,  then !    Speak,  amico." 

The  man  threw  his  head  back;  his  beard,  thus  raised,  stood  out 
straight,  a  black  brush.  His  swollen  throat  palpitated;  his  shirt  was 
loose,  as  though  the  swelling  veins  had  burst  the  linen's  band. 

"Rodante — ^you  do  not  perhaps  know  it,  Beverence?  Ifs  a  jewel 
town  of  riches — ^and  love." 

Angelo  moved  his  hand  along  the  scourge  cord  towards  the  knot  at 
the  end  and  held  it. 

"  And  love,"  he  murmured.    "  Go  on,  my  son." 

'*  Si — si !"  hurried  the  other.  "  Men  go  mad  for  love  in  Bodante, 
the  women  are  so  beautiful,  the  air  from  the  hills  is  wine — ^it  bathes 
you." 

''In  half  an  hour  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  send  you  unseen  from 
Vargia,"  reminded  the  Priest. 

The  man  met  his  eyes  and  went  on.  ''  For  a  year  Bodante  was  my 
nest  of  joy,  my  pillow  of  content,  my  paradise.  I  had  no  need  of  bell 
or  book  or  priest.  When  one  is  happy,  one  is  good,  Beverence !  Once 
a  month,  however,  I  confessed,  and  she  confessed  her  foolish  sins. 
Dio,  but  the  priest  must  have  laughed  in  his  box — Colomba — Caris- 
sima  I" 

The  candles  lately  lit,  clear  and  young,  burned  with  steady  flame. 
Angelo  showed  tall  and  like  a  shining  angel  in  the  light — ^white  cas- 
socked,  his  head  a  saint's. 

The  black  Bodantan  showed  a  beast  of  passion,  half  bowed  as  he 
was  over  his  folded  arms  and  his  hidden  hands.  Now  his  beard  pointed 
forward  at  Angelo. 

"Then  my  trade  took  me  away  for  two  years  from  the  town.  I 
was  every  hour  on  fire  for  her;  in  each  day  of  absence  I  lived  only  to 
return  to  Bodante  and  to  Marina." 

Here  the  Friest's  hand  (although  he  must  have  known  the  knot 
was  never  to  be  untied — sacred  knot  noosed  years  before  at  Borne, 
blessed  by  His  Holiness) — here  the  Priesfs  hand  found  the  end  of 
his  girdle,  and  as  though  his  slender  finger  would  pierce  like  an  ivory 
blade,  it  played,  insinuated,  around  the  rock-hard  hempen  ball.  That 
ball  had  scourged  Angelo  on  the  bare  flesh,  it  had  crimsoned  with  his 
penitential  blood. 

The  man's  confession  went  on. 

"And  Marina!     I  hurried  back  from  Naples,  and  heaven  had' 
envied  Bodante  its  bliss  and  damned  it !    Marina  was  a  ghost,  and  out 
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of  her  love  had  died^  thus.'^  He  smote  the  flame  from  one  of  the 
caxidles  with  his  fist — one  movement,  and  his  hand  was  up  his  sleeve 
again.    The  black  wick  smoked  a  second — ^flameless. 

'*  My  son/^  said  the  golden  voice,  '*  in  Bodante  you  are  not  children 
-^nen  and  women  know  that  loves  die." 

The  man  ignored  him. 

''I  went  to  confession.  She  would  not.  It  seemed  she  had  been 
on  a  pilgrimage  at  Easter  and  confessed  at  a  wayside  cross.  She  held 
it  to  be  enough,  for  the  priest  was  fresh  from  Home,  it  seems,  and 
carried  special  dispensations.'' 

Here  Angelo  let  his  knot  go  free.  His  hand  met  its  fellow;  both 
fell  before  him— clasped. 

''That  she  did  not  confess  I  could  well  forgive.  Marina's  sins? 
Why,  they  would  slip  into  Paradise  past  St.  Peter :  so  small  and  white, 
he  might  mistake  them  for  angels  I" 

(He  laughed  in  his  dry  throat.) 

"  But,  Madonna,  I  could  not  forgive  that  love  went  1  Like  a  dog, 
I  waited  at  doors  day  and  night  for  it  to  come  back  to  me — ^until — ^last 
night '' 

Angelo  encouraged.     ''Yes — ^yes, — ^last  night,  my  son ^"     In 

his  voice  the  gold  had  thickened,  frozen  as  though  his  throat  were  a 
mould  that  held  it  vised.  It  should  never  again  flow  liquid  in  caressing 
stream. 

"  Last  night,  just  beyond  midnight,  I  grew  mad.  I  sought  her — 
and  found  her  at  her  window  in  the  moonshine,  her  eyes  fixed  towards 
whatever  shrines  she  sought  at  Easter.  'What  did  you  confess  at 
Easter,  Marina?' 

"And  she  said,  ' If  I  tell  you  in  God's  truth,  will  you  leave  me?' 
I  promised  her,  and  she  told  me  that  she  had  confessed  her  love  for 
another  man. 

"  This  is  my  excuse,"  said  the  Bodantan. 

His  breath  like  steam,  his  breast  panting.  "  My  knife  was  in  my 
belt;  I  killed  her ^" 

Here  a  sound  on  the  window  made  him  start,  whine  out,  quiver  like 
a  hound. 

"  It  is  the  roses — ^the  rose-vines  tapping  the  glass,"  said  Angelo. 

"  I  should  have  known  the  sound,"  muttered  the  man.  ''  Her  roses 
tapped  the  window-panes  as  she  lay  in  the  moonshine.  She  will  lie 
there — ^to-night,  to-morrow,  who  Imows  how  long?  Who  will  find 
Marina?    We  lived  far  away — ^no  one  sought  us." 

He  seemed  to  muse  and  wander,  then  shivered,  and  starting  said, — 

"  Shrive  me,  Beverence,  and  let  me  go." 

Angelo  opened  his  missal,  took  the  holy  water,  and  from  his  own 
breast  a  little  crucifix  he  wore. 
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With  no  accusing  flame  from  his  eyes  to  prepare,  and  no  eidiorta-, 
tion,  he  shrove  the  penitent  in  a  voice  cold  as  marble,  deep  as  death. 

Now  the  man  was  in  haste.  He  mumbled  his  responses,  looked 
furtively  at  doors  and  windows,  eager  to  be  gone.  When  he  had  knelt, 
risen,  and  kissed  the  Symbol,  his  brow  wet  with  the  water's  holy  cross, 
he  stood  straight,  erect. 

'^I  feel  clean  again P'  He  laughed  a  little;  his  white  teeth 
gleamed;  his  eyes  were  blue  and  childlike. 

"  The  people  are  right,  Reverence.  Your  absolution  is  a  miracle  V' 
He  lifted  his  arms  above  his  head  and  held  them  so  upstretched;  his 
brow  raised,  eyes  raised  to  a  great  crucifix  hanging  on  the  wall  beyond 
him.    "  Now  I  feel  my  soul  can  go  white  to  God " 

"  So  shall  it  then  I"  cried  the  Priesf  s  voice.  Angelo  slipped  from 
the  table  into  his  right  hand  a  small,  keen  blade.  With  a  gesture  like 
light  he  raised  it — ^it  fell;  the  steel  shot  through  the  bared,  uplifted 
throat,  came  out  sucking,  drawing  a  crimson  trail. 

The  Bodantan  screamed  once,  fell  forward;  Angelo  sprang  aside 
and  the  body  lay  face  downward  before  the  crucifix. 

Without  looking  at  the  quivering  body,  the  Priest  seized  the  lute, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  his  cheeks,  kissed  the  strings  where  a  woman's 
fingers  had  so  sweetly  played.  He  hid  the  instrument  in  his  gown's 
folds  and  stole  from  the  room,  slipping  from  house  and  garden  past 
the  white  church  of  the  Perfection  towards  the  hill-slope. 

In  a  trice  he  had  begun  the  steep  ascent  of  little  winding  paths 
that  lose  themselves  in  vineyards,  lead  to  forests,  and  thence  to  towns 
beyond  the  hills. 

The  people  returning  from  the  fair  at  Vincio  saw  the  white  robe 
in  the  moonlight  against  the  purple  of  the  evening-clad  foliage.  *'  The 
Eeverence  is  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mysterious  shrine,"  they  said. 

'^  He  will  not  return  to-morrow;  there  will  be  no  mass." 

The  simple  creatures  watched  his  robes  vivid  against  the  hill-side ; 
finally  he  became  a  fleck  of  white,  like  a  dove  flown  into  the  shadow. 

Then  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  church  shining  in  the  moonlight 
like  a  dove's  breast. 

They  crossed  themselves  with  sign  like  to  the  symbol  at  the  church's 
summit,  and  went  each  to  his  home  in  peace. 

COMPENSATION 

BY  KATHERINE  LOUISE  SMITH 

WE  strive  and  toil  for  Earth's  vain,  fleeting  dross. 
We  mount  Fame's  ladder  only  for  our  loss; 
What  we  call  gain  is  but  a  feeble  strife 
For  what  we  lose  when  we  depart  this  life. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  CHOICE 

By  Joseph  A.  Altshehr 

Author  of  "  In  Circling  Camps,*'  "  Last  Rebel;*  etc. 


THE  GoYemor  had  the  faculty  of  discharging  all  expression  from 
his  face^  an  unusnal  gift  and  valuable  upon  occasion.  Now  he 
was  silent,  while  the  men  talked,  gftzing  through  the  window 
of  his  office  at  the  grand  circle  of  hills  that  curved  about  the  little  capi- 
tal. This  had  always  been  his  favorite  view,  and  to-day  it  was  especially 
80,  with  the  slopes  glowing  in  all  the  intense  reds,  yellows,  and  browns 
of  Indian  summer's  foliage,  and  the  deep,  beautiful  river  flowing 
through  the  cut  there  that  looked  like  a  great  sabre  slash. 

But  the  Governor,  despite  his  look  of  inattention,  was  paying  close 
heed  to  every  word,  and  his  soul  was  full  of  indignant  rebellion.  He 
was  very  young, — ^in  fact,  many  people  thought  him  too  young  when, 
at  thirty-two,  he  became  the  Governor  of  a  great  State  with  more  than 
two  million  inhabitants.  But  he  had  done  well;  his  own  conscience 
told  him  so,  and,  moreover,  he  had  public  approval.  He  felt  so  strong 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  he  had  hoped  to  secure  an 
easy  nomination  in  the  approaching  convention  of  his  party. 

His  first  nomination  was  a  lucky  chance.  The  strong  candidates 
had  worn  each  other  out  in  the  convention,  and,  his  name  being  offered 
by  his  friends  at  an  opportune  moment,  he  was  accepted  as  a  sort  of 
compromisie  and  relief  from  the  others.  Now  he  had  hoped  to  be 
renominated  on  his  merits,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  it  until  this 
troublesome  affair  came  up. 

He  had  known  Bill  Curtis  well,  and  he  knew  too  that  the  man 
thoroughly  deserved  his  fate.  Yet  here  were  Curtis^s  friends  pleading 
in  the  most  plausible  manner  for  his  pardon,  and  under  everything 
that  they  said  was  a  threat  too.  He  saw  the  threat  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  spoken  in  plain  words,  and  they  knew  that  he  saw  it;  they  in- 
tended that  he  should. 

But  the  Governor,  while  the  men  talked,  silently  reviewed  Curtis^s 
whole  story,  his  wealth,  his  influence  as  a  politician,  his  powerful  con- 
nections throughout  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  killing,  and 
tiie  expectation  of  his  friends  through  these  agencies  to  secure  his 
acquittaL  But  the  tide  of  public  indignation  was  too  strong,  and  then 
followed  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  a  verdict  reduced  from 
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hanging  through  the  obstinacy  of  one  juryman,  who  was  moved  by  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  children  in  the  court-room. 

Yes,  Bill  Curtis  was  a  man  who  deserved  his  fate  and  more — he 
should  have  been  hanged.  He  had  now  served  four  years  of  his  term 
and  had  been  a  good,  tractable  prisoner.  His  friends  were  making  the 
most  of  this,  as  they  pleaded  to  the  Qovemor  for  his  pardon.  Price,  the 
State  Senator,  Curtis's  brother-in-law,  was  the  chief  spokesman  of  the 
party,  but  Bush,  who  was  Judge  of  White  County,  and  Hart,  the  Eepre- 
sentative  in  the  Legislature  from  Wolf  County,  also  took  an  active  part. 
All  the  men  were  prominent  politicians,  some  in  office  and  some  out, 
except  the  Reverend  Mr.  Littlebury,  the  pastor  of  the  leading  church 
in  Breckfield,  whom  they  had  induced  to  come  with  them  by  pointing 
out  the  complete  reformation  in  Curtis's  character  and  the  beauty  of 
forgiveness. 

"  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Qovemor,  to  think  of  poor  Curtis's  wife  and  chil- 
dren,'* said  Senator  Price.  "  They  sit  there  in  their  desolated  home 
mourning  night  and  day  for  their  natural  protector,  wrenched  from 
them  by  a  cruel  law,  and  forced  to  pass  his  life  in  that  awful  place.'* 

They  could  just  see  over  the  roofs  of  some  low  houses  the  dark  stone 
walls  of  the  penitentiary. 

"  Why  did  not  Curtis  think  of  these  things  when  he  killed  Adair?** 
asked  the  Qovemor. 

^'  Curtis  sinned,  and  his  friends  know  it  now — ^he  knows  it  himself," 
said  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Littlebury  in  a  high,  sing-song  voice,  **but 
he  has  repented — aye,  he  has  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The 
William  Curtis  who  went  through  that  awful  gate  is  not  the  William 
Curtis  whom  we  seek  to  bring  forth.  No,  he  is  a  redeemed  man  now. 
Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  him  back 
ta  his  wife  and  children  that  by  a  life  of  good  deeds  he  may  expiate 
the  great  fault  he  has  committed.'* 

The  Qovemor  made  an  impatient  little  movement.  He  had  much 
knowledge  of  men,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  penitentiary  two  weeks 
before.  He  saw  Curtis  then,  and  he  read  at  once  his  sly,  sanctimonious 
look.  Moreover,  the  recklessness  of  his  State  in  regard  to  human  life 
always  weighed  upon  him,  and  it  would  ill  become  a  Qovemor  to  encour- 
age this' feeling.  Curtis  should  have  been  hanged,  and  nothing  could 
change  the  fact. 

"  You  ought  to  do  this  for  us,  Qovemor,"  said  Judge  Bush ;  "  and, 
besides,  a  man  should  not  be  above  thinking  of  his  own  interest  when  it 
goes  with  the  right.  Such  a  noble  act  of  mercy  would  help  you  greatly 
in  the  convention,  Mr.  Hastings." 

The  significance  of  this  speech  was  plain, — ^they  were  not  dealing 
in  veiled  hints  now, — ^but  the  Qovemor  seemed  to  take  no  notice.  He 
was  looking  through  the  window  at  the  splendid  curve  of  hills,  glowing 
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in  the  deep  dyes  of  Indian  summer  and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  peaceful 
river. 

His  had  been  a  pleasant  life  in  the  capital.  He  loved  the  picturesque 
little  city.  He  had  come  to  it  in  the  flush  of  youth,  with  his  yoimg 
wife,  then  a  bride,  the  Governor  and  the  first  lady  of  the  State.  He 
had  tried  to  do  w«ll,  and  the  press  and  the  people  said  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. He  had  been  happy  there,  and  his  wife  too.  He  wanted  to  stay 
another  four  years;  he  was  ambitious — very  ambitious;  he  did  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  fact,  nor  did  he  wish  to  do  so ;  he  believed 
ambition  legitimate;  if  he  made  a  good  Governor  for  another  four 
years,  he  might  have  a  chance  later  on  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Now  everything  was  ruined  by  the  wretched  Curtis  case.  Why  did 
not  his  friends  leave  the  man  to  the  punishment  that  he  so  richly 
deserved?  But  they  would  not,  and  among  them  they  would  control 
the  entire  delegation  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  to  the  con- 
vention. And  if  he  did  not  pardon  Bill  Curtis,  they  would  cast  all 
that  vote  against  him,  thus  insuring  the  nomination  of  Westcott,  his 
opponent,  and  the  nomination  of  his  party  was  equivalent  to  election. 

The  Governor  saw  in  a  glance  his  future,  his  removal  from  the 
stage  of  real  affairs,  the  dull  little  country  town,  where  he  must  hang 
out  his  sign  and  practise  law  again  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  or 
less,  waiting  through  weary  years  for  the  something  to  turn  up  that 
would  never  turn  up.  No,  he  could  not  go  back  to  such  a  life  as  that, 
nor  could  he  drive  Lucy  to  it,  used  now  as  she  was  to  this  much  greater 
and  brighter  sphere.  ' 

*' Gentlemen,''  he  said,  "this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  I  wish 
that  you  would  give  me  a  little  longer  time  to  think  about  itt  Suppose 
you  meet  me  here  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  afternoon  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  decision.'* 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  of  triumph  appeared  on  the  face 
of  Senator  Price,  but  he  was  too  keen  to  indulge  in  any  effusive  words. 
The  minister  began  again  on  his  favorite  theme  of  "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord,"  but  the  others  checked  him,  and  with  a  few  words  of 
thanks  they  went  out. 

The  young  Governor  sat  for  a  long  time  in  his  lonely  offide,  think- 
ing. It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  consciously  untrue  to 
himself,  and  the  feeling  of  it  was  even  more  unpleasant  than  he  had 
expected.  But  there  was  the  other  side,  glory,  a  brilliant  career,  the 
Grovemorship  again^  and  then  the  United  States  Senate, — in  short, 
a  life  among  great  men  and  in  the  midst  of  great  affairs.  How  dull 
now  seemed  that  little  country  town  from  which  he  came,  with  its 
petty  gossip  and  narrow  existence ! 

The  twilight  was  falling,  and  the  river  and  gleaming  hills  were 
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sinking  away  in  the  darkness^  when  he  was  roused  from  his  abstraction 
by  the  colored  doorkeeper. 

'^  Miss  Lucy  done  comin'  for  you,  Mr.  Hastings/^  he  said ;  "  she 
wondering  I  guess,  why  you  stayin^  so  late/' 

He  put  on  his  light  overcoat  and  hurried  out  to  meet  his  wife.  She 
was  coming  across  the  Capitol  yard;  a  hood  over  her  head  and  a  shawl 
about  her  shoulders  to  protect  her  from  the  late  autumn  breeze,  which 
was  full  of  chill. 

The  Governor's  face  lighted  up  with  deep  tenderness.  He  was  a 
young  man,  but  he  was  ten  years  older  than  his  wife.  She  was  a  mere 
girl  when  he  brought  her  there  to  be  the  first  lady  of  the  State,  and 
she  had  enjoyed  it  with  the  pure,  innocent  joy  of  a  girl.  And  she  had 
brought  to  her  high  station  a  grace  and  dignity  which  with  her  youth 
had  endeared  her  to  all  the  people.  How  could  he  take  her  back  to 
that  dull  life  in  the  hills?  He  had  shared  with  her  too  that  dream 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  she  had  found  it  hard  to  hide  her 
enthusiasm. 

Now  she  came  to  meet  him,  a  wisp  of  her  brown  hair  falling  from 
her  hood  across  her  face. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  so  late,  Paul  ?"  she  asked.  '^  Don't  you  know 
that  it  is  night,  and  dinner  is  waiting?" 

They  had  just  begun  to  light  the  gas-lamps  on  the  lawn. 
Affairs  of  state,  mighty  cares,  Lucy,"  he  replied,  smiling. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  returning  his  smile,  *^  the  delegation 
of  politicians  that  came  this  morning.  You've  been  sitting  up  there  all 
day  with  them,  smoking  and  telling  each  other  bad  political  jokes. 
See,  everybody  else  has  gone  home.  There  are  no  lights  in  the  Auditor's 
office.  I  met  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  going  down  the  street, 
and  the  Treasurer  went  bome  an  hour  ago." 

She  had  always  been  a  tonic  to  him  after  the  work  and  worries 
of  the  day.  It  was  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Capitol  across  the  lawn 
and  down  the  street  to  the  old-fashioned  house  which  the  State  had  built 
for  its  Governors  three  generations  ago.  There  he  was  in  another 
atmosphere,  one  of  youth  and  gayety. 

He  put  her  arm  in  his  and  they  walked  on  together.  Two  "  trusties" 
in  their  striped  convict  suits  at  work  about  the  Capitol  grounds  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  Governor  and  his  wife.  In  the  street  they  met  other 
people,  and  everybody  had  the  same  bow  and  smile  of  genuine  warmth. 

"How  nice  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings,  "and  how  pleasant  the 
people  are,  and,  oh,  to  think,  Paul,  that  we  shall  have  four  years  more 
of  it !  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  the  Eerald-Record,  paid  his  party  call  to-day, 
and  he  said  you  were  sure  to  be  renominated.  He  said  you  were  much 
stronger  in  the  mountains  and  the  central  part  of  the  State  than  Mr. 
Westcott,  and  the  votes  you  would  draw  from  the  west  would  be  sure 
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to  give  you  the  nomination.  He  regarded  it  as  all  settled,  he  said,  and 
1  was  so  glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  because  I  do  want  so  much  to  stay 
here.    Don't  you,  Paul  ?' 

"  Oh,  yes."  he  replied,  "  I'm  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  stay,  and  I 
hope  that  Guthrie  is  right  in  his  prophecy/' 

"  Why,  you  haven't  any  doubt  of  it,  have  you,  Paul?  Mr.  Outhrie 
id  in  a  position  to  know.  He  goes  all  over  the  State,  and  he  sees  all 
the  politicians." 

*^  Of  course  he  knows,  if  anybody  does,"  replied  theGovemor  hastily, 
"  and  I  haven't  any  doubt,  Lucy,  that  you  and  I  will  be  walking  across 
this  lawn  just  as  we  are  this  evening  a  year  from  now  and  two  years 
from  now  and  three  years  from  now,  still  the  Governor  and  his  wife." 

They  reached  their  home,  the  Governor's  mansion,  a  low,  weather- 
stained  building,  of  which  the  State  sometimes  complained  as  inade- 
quate to  its  dignity,  but  which  every  Governor  who  had  lived  in  it — 
there  had  been  more  than  twenty  of  them — loved.  One  found  so  much 
comfort  in  its  large  rooms,  wide  halls,  and  ancient  ease. 

They  passed  into  the  sitting-room,  where  a  great  fire  of  crackling 
hickory  logs  was  blazing  in  the  wide  fireplace,  and  warmed  their  fingers 
before  it,  just  as  the  twenty  Governors  before  them  and  their  wives  had 
warmed  their  fingers  at  similar  fires  in  that  very  fireplace. 

The  Governor  thought  again  how  comfortable  and  cheerful  it  was. 
He  had  never  realized  until  this  moment  how  thoroughly  he  was  per- 
meated by  this  life  and  how  he  loved  it.  And  Lucy  too !  It  was  the 
very  air  to  her!  He  looked  around  at  the  wide,  low-ceilinged  room, 
the  wood,  polished  by  age,  the  quiet  repose  and  dignity  of  ever3rthing, 
and  then  he  refiected  that  Paul  Hastings  was  Governor  of  that  State 
and  should  be  so  again. 

At  dinner  Lucy  was  in  her  gayest  mood.  She  was  looking  forward 
to  a  brilliant  winter.  Three  of  her  girl  friends  were  to  be  much  in 
the  house,  and  she  and  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  wife 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  acting  as  a  committee, 
had  arranged  in  perfect  harmony  a.  long  series  of  official  balls,  recep- 
tions, card  parties,  and  other  entertainments.  The  Legislature  too  was 
to  meet  for  its  biennial  session,  and  all  things  promised  the  gayest 
season  the  little  capital  had  ever  known. 

She  was  so  full  of  these  plans  and  their  promise  that  she  did  not 
notice  for  a  long  time  her  husband's  absent  and  depressed  mood. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  dining-room  is  the  portraits  of  its  Govern- 
ors arranged  in  rows  around  the  walls,  making  a  goodly  array,  with 
several  faces  of  marked  character  in  the  number.  The  State  pays  for 
them.  Each  Governor  as  he  goes  out  is  painted  by  a  good  artist  and 
the  picture  is  put  in  its  proper  place. 

The  Governor  glanced  occasionally  at  the  stem  faces.    This  State 
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is  proud  of  its  Oovemors ;  it  has  never  yet  failed  to  elect  a  man  of 
distinction  and  character  to  the  place^  and  the  Goyemor  fancied  that 
all  of  these  men^  some  of  them  running  back  into  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury^ were  looking  at  him  with  reproach.  He  knew  it  was  only  an 
idle  fancy^  but  it  weighed  upon  him,  and  by  and  by  his  wife  noticed 
his  depression. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Paul?"  she  asked.  **  Have  you  got  the  head- 
ache?" 

*'  A  little,  Lucy,"  he  replied,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  If  s  been  a  hard 
day  at  the  oflBce, — I've  really  been  working, — but  it  will  pass  away 
presently." 

His  depression  did  not  depart,  however,  as  he  would  glance  up^ 
despite  himself,  at  the  rows  of  grave,  steadfast  faces  on  the  wall,  and 
he  always  saw  on  every  one  the  same  look  of  reproach.  His  wife's  eyes 
followed  his  own  and  she  smiled. 

'^It  will  be  nice  to  see  your  picture  there,  Paul,  five  years  from 
now,"  she  said. 

"I  would  much  rather  see  it  there  five  years  from  now  than  one 
year  from  now,"  he  replied. 

^'Why,  we  can't  think  of  such  a  thing  as  having  it  there  only  a 
year  from  now,"  she  said  brightly.  "  Why,  you'd  be  much  too  young 
then,  Paul,  for  such  grave,  elderly  company." 

"That  is  a  good  reason  for  us,"  he  said,  laughing  a  little,  "but 
I'm  afraid  it  wouldn't  count  much  with  the  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion." 

They  went  back  presently  to  the  sitting-room,  where  the  fire  in  the 
wide  fireplace  was  bigger  and  more  cheerful  than  ever.  The  hickory 
logs  crackled  under  its  blaze  with  a  sound  like  subdued  pistol-shots.  It 
was  dark  and  cold  outside,  and  a  rising  wind  whistled  around  the  old 
house,  making  it  all  the  more  cosey  inside. 

They  seldom  passed  an  evening  without  visitors,  as  there  was  no 
gayer  house  in  the  little  capital  with  its  young  host  and  hostess,  who 
stood  so  high  both  officially  and  personally. 

Mrs.  Hastings  gazed  out  of  the  window  into  the  cold  dark,  and  then 
she  turned  back  to  the  bright  fire. 

"  I've  grown  to  like  this  old  house,  Paul,"  she  said. 

"  All  the  Governors'  wives  do,"  he  replied. 

She  sat  down  before  the  fire  and,  leaning  her  chin  on  her  hand, 
was  silent,- gazing  into  the  coals.  The  Governor  watched  her.  The 
wilful  brown  curl  which  would  steal  from  imder  her  red  hood  when 
she  crossed  the  Capitol  lawn  still  fell  across  her  face.  There  was  a 
spiritual  note  in  Lucy's  beauty,  something  childlike  that  appealed  to 
all  that  was  deepest  and  best  in  him.  He  not  only  loved  her,  but  he 
felt  that  he  must  be  her  shield  too  from  the  rough  world.    But  a  girl 
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when  she  came  here,  she  was  now  both  girl  and  woman,  and  this  new 
life  had  been  good  for  her.  He  might  endure  again  that  dull  world 
of  the  little  town  in  the  hills,  but  not  she.  He  was  sure  that  even  now 
she  was  building  air-castles  in  the  coals,  and  her  beauty  seemed  to 
him  more  appealing  than  ever  as  the  red  flame  of  the  fire  fell  across 
her  cheek. 

Her  abstraction  ceased  after  a  while  and  she  turned  and  gazed  at 
her  husband,  who  now  had  fallen  into  a  reverie,  though  his  thoughts 
were  moody. 

**  Paul,'*  she  said,  "  you  are  ilL  I  know  that  you  are.  You  have  been 
working  too  hard.  It  was  only  a  jest  of  mine  about  your  smoking  and 
joking  with  those  politicians.*' 

*' Didn't  I  know  it  was  only  a  j'est  of  yours,  Lucy,  dear?"  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  with  a  caressing  motion.  '^  But  I 
have  had  a  pretty  hard  strain  for  the  last  month.  There's  all  the 
regular  work,  and  I've  got  to  get  ready  for  the  Legislature.  I  have 
to  write  too  my  annual  message,  and  that's  no  light  task.  And  then 
I  must  look  after  my  interests  in  the  convention  also— Carter's  to  be 
my  leader  there,  but,  of  course,  I  should  help  him." 

He  turned  his  face  aside,  as  if  he  would  avoid  her  gaze,  something 
that  he  had  never  done  before.  The  action  struck  her,  and  she  was 
silent  for  a  little  while.    Then  she  said : 

'*Paul,  there  is  something  else  on  your  mind.  You  have  worked 
hard  before,  but  it  never  worried  you  in  this  way.    What  is  it,  Paul  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  else,  Lucy,"  he  replied. 

Then  he  walked  uneasily  to  the  window  and  gazed  out  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

She  watched  him  keenly  and  with  growing  uneasiness.  She  had  all 
a  woman's  intuition  and  a  most  delicate  sensitiveness  to  her  husband's 
moods.  She  rose  presently  and  j'oined  him  at  the  window.  Then  she 
put  her  arm  in  his  and  she  said  again : 

''What  is  it,  Paul?  Won't  you  tell  me?  I  know  that  you  are 
troubled.  Something  disagreeable  has  happened  to-day.  It  must  have 
been  those  politicians." 

She  waited,  obviously  for  an  answer,  but  he  hesitated.  She  said 
nothing,  but  increased  the  gentle  pressure  upon  his  arm. 

"  Yes,  there  is  something,"  he  confessed  at  length. 

She  still  waited. 

''  Gome  back  to  the  fire,"  he  said  after  a  pause. 

He  put  her  in  the  easiest  chair  before  the  coals  and  stood  beside  her, 
still  hesitating.  He  thought  how  well  she  looked,  sitting  there  in  the 
Oovemor's  mansion,  the  first  lady  of  the  State.  She  too  said  nothing, 
merely  waited. 

"  You  are  right,  it  was  those  politicians  from  the  western  part  of 
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the  State,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  they  wanted  something  from  me  and  they 
wanted  it  very  much.    They  were  rektives  and  friends  of  Bill  Curtis." 

"  The  man  who  committed  that  murder  and  who  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  life  5^' 

A  shudder  shook  her  delicate  frame. 

"  Yes,  the  same,  and  they  want  me  to  pardon  him." 

"  Why,  Paul,  you  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing  I" 

"They  tell  of  his  wife  and  children  left  desolate.  They  say  he 
is  a  changed  man  now  and  would  lead  a  good  life.  They  had  with 
them  too  a  minister  who  pleaded  for  him.  He  spoke  of  rejoicing  over 
the  sinner  who  was  forgiven.  He  quoted  to  me  the  text,  ^  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord.' " 

Her  lips  set  firmly. 

"  I  feel  very  sorry  for  his  wife  and  children,  Paul,"  she  said,  "  but 
the  man  committed  a  murder,  and  he  was  tried  before  a  judge  and  jury. 
The  jury,  not  you,  put  him  in  the  penitentiary,  and  that  minister  had 
no  right  to  come  to  you  with  such  texts.  If  you  were  to  pardon  him, 
you  would  be  only  undoing  what  the  law  has  justly  done." 

"  But  think  of  his  chance  to  lead  a  better  life,  Lucy.  They  say  that 
he  is  a  reformed  man." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  Paul.  Their  friends  say  it  about  all  of  them. 
And  we  have  too  many  killings  in  this  State,  you  know  that  as  well  as 
I  do,  Paul,  and  you  must  not  pardon  Curtis." 

He  made  no  reply  just  then  and  she  waited. 

"  But  that  is  not  all,  Lucy,"  he  said  after  a  while.  "  Curtis  was  an 
influential  man,  and  related  to  nearly  everybody  of  prominence  in  his 
part  of  the  State.    Well,  they  threatened  me  to-day." 

"  Threaj;ened  you,  Paul  ?    How  could  they  do  that  ?" 

"  It's  just  this,  Lucy.  They  will  control  the  delegation  in  the  con- 
vention from  their  end  of  the  State,  and  if  I  don't  pardon  Curtis  we 
won't  be  here  for  a  second  term." 

"  They  will  defeat  your  renomination?" 

«  Yes." 

Her  face  blanched,  and  he  saw  her  lips  quivering. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Paul,  that  those  men  will  beat  you  in  the  convention 
if  you  refuse  to  pardon  Curtis  ?" 

"  That's  it,"  he  replied,  trying  to  laugh.  '^  They  have  the  power, 
and  they  will  certainly  use  it.  Mr.  Westcott  is  an  able  and  good  man, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  vote  for  him  if  they  want  to.'' 

"  But  they  would  vote  for  you  if  you  pardoned  Curtis  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  trying 
to  be  glib,  "  and  I  might  pardon  him  after  all.  He  has  served  five  years 
already.  Think  what  a  punishment  that  is  for  a  man  in  the  position 
that  he  once  held.    I  could  say  that  he  has  reformed  and  needs  a  new 
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chance.  I  could  tell  how  the  minister  himself  came  to  plead  for 
him.'' 

He  stopped,  suddenly  ashamed  of  himself,  and  the  red  flushed  his 
face.  But  the  color  returned  to  her  cheeks  and  her  lips  grew  firm 
again. 

**  No,  Paul,''  she  said  steadily,  ^*  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  that 
way.  If  you  pardoned  Curtis,  it  would  be  because  we  want  to  come  back 
here  four  years  more." 

''But  I  may  really  be  justified  in  pardoning  him.  Perhaps  the 
minister  is  right.  He  may  do  more  good  for  the  world  and  himself 
outside  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  than  inside  them.  Think,  Lucy, 
of  what  it  all  means !  We  can't  go  back  to  that  pinched  little  life  in  the 
hills." 

She  rose  now  and,  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck,  lay  her  cheek 
against  his. 

"  I  know  all  that  it  means,  Paul,"  she  said.  "  It  is  hard  for  me, 
as  it  is  for  you,  to  give  up  our  life  here.  I  will  not  make  any  secret  of 
Ihat.  I  know  too  that  it  ruins  your  career,  but  I  can  go  back  to  the 
hills  and  you  can  go  with  me.  I  would  not  have  you,  Paul,  my  hus- 
band, to  buy  even  a  governorship  with  any  such  sacrifice  of  the  right. 
Are  those  men  still  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  to  answer  them  to-morrow  afternoon." 

^  There  is  only  one  answer  you  can  give  them,  Paul." 

He  pressed  her  cheek  more  closely  to  his. 

When  the  Governor  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  the  next 
morning  he  met  Guthrie,  the  correspondent  of  the  Herald-Record,  a 
young  man  with  a  grave,  cool  face.  They  were  good  friends :  Guthrie 
had  written  very  pleasant  things  about  him  in  the  Herald-Record,  the 
State's  most  powerful  newspaper. 

^  I  hear  that  a  delegation  of  Bill  Curtis's  friends  are  here  seeking 
his  pardon,"  said  Guthrie,  after  the  good-mornings. 

^  Yes,  they  came  up  yesterday,  and  I  shall  give  them  an  answer  at 
five  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

**They  are  infiuential  men.  Governor,"  said  Guthrie  significantly. 

«  So  I  know." 

"  Would  you  mind  intimating  what  your  answer  will  be  ?" 

**  If  you  wish,  you  can  be  present  in  my  oflBce  when  I  make  it,"  re- 
pUed  the  Governor. 

The  delegation,  led  by  Senator  Price,  came  at  the  appointed  time. 
All  of  them  looked  happy,  as  if  they  thought  the  victory  already  won. 

^  Well,  Governor,"  said  Senator  Price  genially,  "  a  night  to  think 
over  a  knotty  problem  usually  puts  a  man  in  the  right  frame  of  mind, 
and  we  hope  that  you  have  good  news  for  poor  Bill  Curtis  and  us." 
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"I  have  thought  long  over  the  matter/'  replied  the  Governor 
gravely^  ^^and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  murder  is  murder 
and  must  be  punished.    Gkntlemen^  I  cannot  grant  the  pardon.'^ 

The  faces  of  the  conmiittee  fell  and  then  grew  threatening. 

*'0f  course,  you  understand,  Gtovemor,"  said  Senator  Price  in 
smooth,  even  tones,  ^^  that  poor  Bill  Curtis's  friends  are  likely  to  feel 
a  little  hard  about  this.'' 

"  Oh,  I  imderstand,"  replied  the  Governor  wearily,  as  he  turned 
away. 

The  committee  stalked  out,  their  brows  lowering,  and  the  Governor 
was  left  alone  with  Guthrie. 

"Gtovemor,"  said  the  correspondent  warmly,  '*I  honor  you  more 
than  any  other  man  I  know." 

"  Thank  you,  Billy,"  replied  the  Governor  sadly,  *'  but  I  am  beaten 
for  the  renomination,  and  you  imderstand  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

He  spoke  the  truth,  although  his  friends  made  a  great  fight  for  him. 
The  Herald-Record  came  down  to  the  Capitol  with  a  glowing  account 
of  his  firmness,  and  the  true  state  of  the  case  was  soon  known  all  over 
the  State.  It  drew  additional  votes  for  him  from  the  centre  and  east, 
but  the  west,  where  the  friends  of  Curtis  had  a  powerful  organization, 
remained  obdurate.  The  Governor's  lieutenant,  Carter,  made  a  thrilling 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  appealing  for  fair  play  and  justice 
to  a  man  who  had  done  right  in  the  face  of  great  temptation,  the  press 
was  solidly  his  friend,  but  everything  was  unavailing,  and  Westcott 
was  nominated  by  a  majority  of  twenty  votes,  a  narrow  margin  in  a 
convention  that  contained  nearly  a  thousand,  but  enough. 

*^  I  did  my  best.  Governor,"  said  Carter  sadly,  after  the  convention 
was  over. 

"  I  know  you  did,  Tom,"  replied  the  Governor,  "  and  I  know  too 
that  my  friends  are  left  to  me." 

The  year  ended  somewhat  gloomily  in  the  old  house  at  the  little 
capital.  The  Governor  found  his  chief  consolation  then  in  Lucy.  She 
sought  to  be  cheerful  and  gay  and  she  never  cdmplained  of  anything, 
but  there  were  moments  when  depression  overcame  them  both. 

As  Christmas  approached  the  (Governor  feared  that  he  would  col- 
lapse through  overwork  and  nervous  strain,  but  pride  and  necessity 
did  not  permit  him  to  relax.  The  Legislature  would  meet  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  he  must  have  his  annual  message  ready.  Besides, 
all  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  must  come  to  him  for  approval 

He  was  able  to  keep  up  with  the  work  until  his  message  was  read 
to  the  Legislature,  and  then  the  collapse  came.  The  doctors  told  him 
that  he  must  go  away  from  the  capital,  and  the  farther  he  could  get 
from  railroads,  newspapers.  Legislatures,  and  the  aifairs  of  men  the 
better.  A  rest  for  a  few  weeks  under  such  conditions  would  restore  him 
completely,  and  then  he  might  return  and  attend  to  the  bills. 
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The  whole  eastern  part  of  this  State  is  a  mass  of  wild  and  tangled 
mountains;  almost  a  primitive  wilderness^  and  there  the  Governor  and 
Lncj  went;  Tom  Carter  having  placed  at  their  disposal  his  comfortable 
hunting-lodge  on  the  side  of  the  highest  peak. 

It  was  a  wonderful  world  to  them,  this  world  of  the  mountains  in 
its  winter  robe  of  white,  and  there  in  the  keen,  frosty  air,  aided  by  his 
youth  and  good  constitution,  the  Qovemor's  health  and  spirits  returned 
rapidly.  There  was  not  much  for  them  to  do,  but  the  log  cabin  with 
the  great,  blazing  fire  and  its  two  attendants  was  always  cheerful. 
Tom  Carter  too  had  left  plenty  of  books,  and  with  them  they  whiled 
away  part  of  the  time.  But  they  talked  often  of  their  prospects  now, 
and  their  courage  came  back.  They  would  return  to  the  little  town 
in  the  hills  when  his  term  expired,  and  no  one  should  think  that  they 
were  not  content.  He  would  work  with  all  zeal,  and  perhaps  he  might 
come  to  the  front  again;  it  would  be  a  long  struggle,  but  it  was  worth 
trying,  and  at  least  they  had  each  other. 

When  they  were  there  about  two  weeks  the  snow  melted,  the  earth 
was  dried  by  a  strong  wind,  and  a  day  so  beautiful  came  that  they 
climbed  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  peak  of  the  State, 
and  looked  far  out  over  a  range  of  seventy  miles,  embracing  parts  of 
four  States,  a  view  not  to  be  surpassed  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

**  How  near  one  feels  to  heaven  here,*^  said  Lucy. 

"  One  surely  feels  above  earth,^*  replied  the  (Jovemor. 

She  glanced  down  and  along  the  path  by  which  they  had  ascended. 

**  Why,  there^s  a  man  coming,^*  she  said. 

"  A  hunter,  or  maybe  one  of  our  own  men  from  the  house,'*  he  re- 
plied. 

"  No,  it  is  not,**  she  said;  "  he  is  not  dressed  like  either;  it's  some- 
body from  the  city,  and  I  believe  I  know  him.  Why,  it's  Mr.  Guthrie, 
of  tiie  Herald-Record" 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  Governor.  "  What  on  earth  can  he  be  doing 
herer 

It  was  Guthrie  sure  enough,  and  when  he  saw  them  he  hastened  his 
steps  and  gave  a  joyful  halloo. 

The  Governor  was  standing  then  directly  upon  the  crest  of  the  high- 
est peak,  his  tail;  straight  figure  outlined  black  against  the  red  gold  of 
a  brilliant  sun. 

Guthrie  came  up  to  them,  stopped  a  moment  to  recover  his 
breath,  then  bowed  to  the  Governor's  wife,  but  spoke  directly  to  the 
Governor. 

"  Mr.  Senator,"  he  said,  "  I  am  happy  to  find  you  at  last." 

^  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Billy?"  exclaimed  the  Governor. 

Guthrie  took  a  copy  of  the  Herald-Record  from  his  overcoat  pocket, 
held  it  up,  and  they  read  the  flaming  headlines  on  the  first  page : 
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Still  Lost  m  thb  Wilds. 
No  One  tet  able  to  Reaoh  the  United  States  Senatob-Elbct. 

OUB  Ck>BBESPONDENT  HOPBS  TO  GeT  THBOUQH  WITH  THE  NeWS 

WHEN  THE  Snow  Melts. 

"  Why,  what  does  this  mean,  Billy  ?*'  repeated  the  Governor. 

'^  It  means  that  you  are  the  new  ITnited  States  Senator-elect  from 
our  State/'  replied  Guthrie  jubilantly.  "It  was  a  surprise,  but  everybody 
says  that  it  has  come  right.  Tou  know  old  Mr.  Litchfield  was  so  sure 
of  renomination  that  nobody  opposed  him.  Well,  the  old  gentleman — 
he's  seventy-two  next  March — ^had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  doctors 
told  him  he  must  retire.  It  was  so  unexpected  that  the  Legislature  was 
at  a  loss.  A  half  dozen  candidates,  all  weak,  sprang  up.  Then  Walker, 
of  Fayette,  proposed  your  name.  It  took  like  a  house  a-fire.  Sort  of 
poetic  justice,  everybody  said :  they  knew  why  you  had  lost  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  Governorship.  Besides,  you  were  the  real  timber  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  State  couldn't  do  better.  And  I'm  happy 
to  be  the  first  to  reach  you  with  the  news.  I  offer  my  sincerest  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  to  your  wife." 

Lucy  put  her  hand  softly  upon  her  husband's  arm. 

'^  You  have  found  repayment,  Paul,"  she  said. 

The  Governor  took  off  his  hat,  and,  standing  there  on  the  crest  of 
the  peak,  he  said  humbly, — 

"  As  God  is  my  witness,  I  shall  strive  the  best  I  may  to  be  worthy 
of  this  great  honor." 


OUT  OF  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE  GRAY  OLD  SEA 

BY  BLISS  CARMAN 

OUT  of  the  floor  of  the  gray  old  sea 
Flowers  the  scarlet  moon, 
Thrusting  the  tip  of  her  budding  lip 
Through  its  watery  sheath  in  the  waiting  June. 

Out  of  the  gray  of  forgotten  things 

My  heart  shall  arise  at  full. 
And  illumine  space  to  find  your  face 

By  a  love-light  quiet  and  wonderful. 


A  GIRL  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

By  Caroline  Lockhart 

(SUZETTE) 


SITTING  on  the  edge  of  the  manger,  I  talked  it  over  witii  Bill. 
Bill  vas  a  lean,  long-legged  sorrel  horse,  not  overly  bright, 
bat  we  understood  each  other.  He  belonged  to  Joe  Eipp,  the 
prosperous  half-breed  who  owned  the  ranch-house  on  the  Blackfoot 
fiaoration  in  Montana  where  I  was  staying.  I  wanted  to  go  to  "  Swift 
Current,"  which  was  a  new  mining  camp  among  the  Bockies,  and  from 
Swift  Carrcnt  take  a  guide  and  go  over  the  Swift  Current  Paes  into 
the  McDonald  Lake  country.  It  was  a  sixty-mile  ride  across  the 
Raervation  to  Swift  Current  and  the  trails  were  bewildering  to  a 
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tenderfoot.  I  might  lose  my  way^  and  there  was  a  possibility  of 
meeting  Indians  or  whites  who  would  show  little  consideration  to  a 
woman  alone. 

I  explained  all  this  to  Bill,  but  he  kept  on  eating  as  though  it  did 
not  impress  him^  and  his  stolidity  gave  me  confidence. 

"Bill,"  I  cried  with  sudden  resolution,  "we'll  do  it.  We  will! 
we  will  r 

Bill  wiped  his  mouth  on  my  skirt  in  a  friendly  fashion  that  made 
me  feel  he  approved  of  the  decision. 

I  ran  to  the  house  and  was  soon  dressed  in  my  divided  riding- 
skirts,  high-laced  boots  with  silver  spurs  at  the  heels,  a  broad-brimmed 
hat  of  stitched  felt,  and  my  thirty-two-calibre  revolver,  which  I  tied 
around  my  waist  with  a  black  silk  sash.  Such  goods  and  chattels  as 
I  wished  to  take  with  me  I  thrust  into  a  clean  flour-sack  to  be  tied  on 
the  back  of  my  saddle  by  the  buck-skin  thongs. 

All  the  solemn  little  half-breeds  of  the  ranch-house  came  out  to 
watch  me  swing  into  the  heavy  "  cow-saddle"  which  was  on  Bill's  back 
when  he  was  led  to  the  door. 

Joe  Kipp  pointed  out  to  me  the  trail,  which  led  across  the  prairie 
and  disappeared  around  a  butte. 

"  Witzel's  will  be  the  first  house,"  he  said.  "  It  is  in,  the  Milk  Biver 
Valley,  twenty  miles  from  here.  Eide  lively,  and  you'll  make  it  by 
noon.    Gk)od-by,  good  luck,  and  watch  the  trails." 

"Keep  yer  eye  on  yer  turkey  er  you  might  lose  her  oflE,"  warned 
Dan,  the  ex-cowboy,  who  had  saddled  my  horse.  "  Turkey"  in  Dan's 
vernacular  meant  knapsack,  in  this  case  my  flour-sack.  The  little 
half-breeds  cried  shrill  good-byes,  and  as  I  shook  the  reins  on  Bill's 
neck  he  stretched  his  long  legs  in  a  brisk  gallop  down  the  alkali  road. 

When  I  realized  that  I  was  off  and  my  adventure  had  begun  I  gave 
a  little  gasp,  such  as  one  involuntarily  gives  when  he  plunges  into  a 
cold  bath. 

It  was  half -past  nine,  the  morning  air  was  cool,  and  sweet  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  wild  roses  but  just  blooming  in  this  northern  climate, 
though  the  month  was  August.  Soon  my  confidence  returned,  and  Bill 
snorted  and  tossed  his  long  red  mane  in  high  spirits. 

The  prairie  was  like  a  gay  carpet  woven  in  gaudy  colors  of  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  On  the  left  was  old  Rising  Wolf  and  the  purple 
Bockies,  on  my  right  a  vast,  unbroken  expanse  of  prairie  stretched  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

When  the  butte  around  which  the  trail  led  shut  the  ranch-house 
from  sight  a  strange  feeling  of  isolation  and  loneliness  came  over  nxe, 
such  a  feeling  as  one  experiences  in  a  dense  fog. 

At  "Cut  Bank  River"  Bill  stood  knee-deep  in  a  clear,  swift- 
flowing  stream,  drinking  to  the  point  of  bursting.    Suddenly  he  lifted 
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his  head  and  pricked  up  his  ears.    A  piercing  "  Yeep,  yeep'^  broke  the 
stiUness,  and  I  heard  a  clatter  of  hoofs  over  the  rocks. 

My  heart  began  to  beat  when  I  saw  a  herd  of  horse  driven  by  two 
Indians  dashing  towards  the  ford.  Indian-fashion,  they  were  lashing 
their  horses  at  every  jump.  When  they  saw  me  sitting  motionless  on 
Bill  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  they  pulled  the  cruel  bits  hard  and 
brought  their  horses  back  on  their  haunches.  They  stared  at  me  and 
Bill,  then  they  began  to  discuss  us  in  the  Fiegan  tongue.  My  courage 
rapidly  oozed  away.  I  was  afraid  to  ride  towards  them,  and  yet  I 
did  not  want  to  show  the  white  feather  by  starting  Bill  on  a  run  back 
to  the  ranch-house. 

I  felt  hot  and  cold  streaks  flash  over  me  when  they  spurred  their 
horses  into  the  stream.  With  my  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  revolver 
in  its  holster  I  waited. 

The  one  in  the  lead  was  a  big  Indian  with  a  tight  braid  of  glossy 
black  hair  on  either  side  of  his  head.  He  was  middle-aged  and  wore 
ear-rings,  and  a  leather  case  at  his  belt  held  a  savage  hunting-knife. 
His  clothing  was  a  flannel  shirt,  overalls,  and  moccasins. 

He  grunted  a  salute  as  he  reined  in  his  horse  beside  me. 
Joe  Kipp  horse?'*  he  asked. 

Yes,*'  I  replied  in  a  voice  that  I  tried  hard  to  keep  steady. 
Where  go  r 

«  Swift  Current.*' 

^  Two  sleeps,'*  said  the  Indian  as  he  shut  his  eyes  and  twice  laid 
his  head  on  his  shoulder.  Understanding  that  he  meant  it  was  two- 
days*  ride  further,  I  nodded  assent. 

^Good-by,**  said  the  Indian  as  he  spurred  his  horse  out  of  the 
water,  followed  by  his  companion. 

'*  Gk)od-by,**  I  answered,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  Bill  on  the 
other  side* 

We  rode  for  miles  after  this,  and  saw  no  living  creature  save  the 
ground-squirrels  that  whisked  into  their  holes  as  we  passed. 

The  sun  rose  high  and  the  heat  became  great  for  Montana.  Bill 
b^;an  to  lag.  I  was  thirsty  and  hungry.  When  I  Ictoked  at  my  watch 
it  was  one  o'clock  and  no  house  in  sight.  I  became  so  thirsty  that 
onee  or  twice  I  drank  the  alkali  water  which  in  a  couple  of  coul^s  had 
seeped  into  the  hoof -tracks  of  cattle.  It  was  sickening,  and  made  me 
more  thirsty  than  before.  I  began  to  fear  that  something  was  wrong. 
When  after  another  hour's  ride  we  were  still  not  in  sight  of  the  Milk 
fiiver  Valley  I  was  sure  of  it. 

**  Bill,"  I  said,  "  we  have  surely  missed  the  trail  that  branched  to 
the  left.  It  is  better  to  go  on  now,  for  this  trail  must  go  somewhere. 
I'm  nearly  dead,  I*m  so  tired.** 

Bill  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard.    He  was  walking  with  his  head 
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down  and  needed  constant  encouragement  with  the  spurs  to  keep  him 
moving. 

We  were  getting  among  the  foot-hills,  and  when  in  despair  I  thought 
the  trail  had  no  end,  I  saw  below  me  the  Milk  River  Valley  and  I 
cried  aloud,  "  The  Witzels\'^ 

There  was  the  barb-wire  gate,  the  log  house  and  bam,  the  long 
hay-stack,  just  as  it  had  been  described  to  me.  Bill  whinnied  hopefully 
and  quickened  his  gait. 

A  pack  of  dogs  of  all  colors,  sizes,  and  breeds  dashed  out  and 
barked  at  me  as  I  rode  into  the  yard.  I  slid  off  and  threw  the  reins 
over  Bill's  head,  and  he,  being  a  good  cow-horse,  stood  as  if  nailed  to 
the  spot. 

There  was  no  response  to  my  first  timid  knock  upon  the  door.  I 
knocked  again,  but  only  the  yelping  "  ki-yis^*  answered. 

What  luck,  what  dreadful  luck!  I  almost  cried  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  the  Witzels  should  return, 
so  I  untied  my  "turkey,"  unsaddled  Bill,  and  led  him  to  the  stable. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  house  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step  to  wait. 

The  dogs  howled  at  me  and  a  million  flies  swarmed  about  me.  The 
sun  was  blistering,  and  my  face  burned  like  fire  from  the  wind.  In 
desperation,  and  in  fear  lest  I  be  fly-blown,  I  tried  the  kitchen  door. 
To  my  joy  it  opened,  and  the  dogs  howled  afresh  as  I  went  in  and 
closed  it  behind  me. 

The  kitchen  was  as  neat  as  possible,  with  its  oil-cloth  table-cover 
and  its  orderly  stack  of  dishes  in  the  open  cupboard.  A  few  Indian 
trinkets  hung  on  the  wall,  but  otherwise  one  might  have  thought  himself 
in  a  thrifty  New  England  housewife's  kitchen  rather  than  that  of  a 
half-breed  woman's  on  a  reservation. 

As  I  sat  by  the  kitchen  table  trying  to  forget  the  gnawings  of 
hunger  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  plate  of  cold  fried  eggs  under  a  wire  fly- 
screen. 

I  gazed  at  them  fascinated;  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  them. 

I  felt  surprised  that  I  had  never  before  noticed  the  luscious  appear- 
ance presented  by  cold  fried  eggs.  They  seemed  to  hjrpnotize  me,  and 
before  I  knew  it  I  was  over  looking  at  them  through  the  fly-screen. 
I  tried  to  think  of  the  blessed  immortality  of  the  soul  and  other  things 
that  would  take  my  mind  from  them,  but  always  my  wistful  thought 
returned  to  the  eggs.  At  last  the  tempter  whispered  to  me,  "  Just 
take  a  little  bite."  I  did,  and  so  I  fell.  The  next  thing  I  realized  was 
wiping  my  greasy  fingers  on  the  roller  towel.  No  longer  hungry,  but 
tired  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  I  laid  down  on  the  clean  floor  and  put 
my  guilty  head  upon  my  turkey. 

Tired  as  I  was,  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  flies.    The  fly-screen  which 
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had  covered  the  eggs  I  tried  putting  over  my  face  like  a  base-ball  mask. 
This  scheme  was  successful  until  the  flies  discovered  that  they  could 
gd  at  me  by  crawling  under  the  edges. 

Again  the  tempter  came  to  me,  whispering,  "Why  don't  you  go 
and  find  a  bedroom  P'  I  eased  my  conscience  by  arguing  that  the 
Witzels*  was  a  stopping-place,  where  they  expected  people  to  make 
themselves  at  home,  and  so  I  followed  the  tempter's  suggestion.  I 
could  find  but  one  bedroom  in  the  house,  which  seemed  strange,  con- 
sidering the  Witzels  kept  travellers.  This  room  seemed  to  contain 
articles  belonging  to  the  landlord  and  landlady,  but  I  presumed  that 
they  vacated  it  when  strangers  arrived. 

I  turned  in  and  put  the  fly^screen  over  my  face  once  more,  covering 
the  edge  with  a  toweL  I  slept  like  a  babe  in  its  cradle,  while  the  flies 
walking  on  the  outside  wrung  their  hands  in  impotent  rage. 

A  rap  on  the  door  and  a  loud  laugh  awakened  me.  Startled,  I 
sat  bolt  upright  and  my  mask  fell  off.  A  stout  man  in  store  clothes 
was  grinning  in  the  doorway. 

"  How  air  you,  Mrs.  Bird  ?  You  .aims  to  get  the  drop  on  the  flies, 
I  see." 

"  Mrs.  Bird !"  I  had  been  called  a  bird  before,  but  nobody  ever 
called  me  "Mrs.'^  bird.    What  did  he  mean? 

"  Levi  home?"  asked  the  stout  man. 

•'Levi  who?" 

"  Why,  your  husband,"  answered  the  man  in  surprise. 

"Who  lives  here?"  I  demanded. 

"  Birds — ^Levi  Bird,"  replied  the  stranger,  staring  at  me  with  aston- 
ished eyes. 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed  in  horror.    "  Isn't  this  the  Witzels'  ?" 

"  No,  they  live  nine  miles  up  the  creek.'^ 

"  Mercy !   Mercy !"    I  cried,  growing  red. 

While  the  stranger  saddled  Bill  I  pulled  the  covers  up  over  the 
hole  I  had  made  in  the  Birds'  bed. 

As  I  climbed  stifBy  into  the  saddle  the  stout  man  assured  me  cheer- 
fully that  if  I  followed  the  creek  and  kept  my  horse  moving  lively,  I 
would  reach  the  Witzels'  by  dark. 

I  never  learned  how  the  Birds  solved  the  mystery  of  the  empty 
egg-plate  and  the  rumpled  sheets,  for  Bill  and  I  left  no  other  trace 
behind  us,  but  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Witzels',  which  was  long 
after  dark,  we  were  too  desperate  to  care  if  a  thousand  Birds  were  on 
our  traiL 

n. 

The  Witzels  were  quarter-breeds,  and  though  they  lived  in  a  log 
house,  it  was  furnished  after  the  fashion  of  the  home  of  any  Eastern 
family  in  moderate  circumstances. 
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The  girls  had  been  gradnated  from  Oberlin  College^  and  the  family, 
though  pleasant,  were  of  a  type  too  familiar  to  be  interesting. 

"  It's  a  plain  trail  from  here  to  '  Hod  Main's/'  said  Mrs.  Witzel  the 
next  morning,  while  I  was  climbing  stiffly  into  the  saddle  from  a  chair. 
"  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles,  but  you  should  make  it  by  noon." 

I  waved  my  hand  in  farewell,  and,  touching  *'  Bill"  with  the  spurs, 
we  were  soon  galloping  among  the  foothills.  Each  hour  the  moun- 
tains grew  nearer,  and  always  we  were  climbing  a  little.  Though  we 
met  no  one,  the  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  which  I  felt  upon 
the  prairies  was  gone. 

I  came  upon  a  herd  of  horses  feeding  on  a  high  plateau,  or  mesa. 
They  threw  up  their  heads  and  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  wild, 
frightened  eyes,  and  then,  as  though  moved  by  a  common  impulse, 
they  ran.  Among  the  last  in  the  flying  herd  was  an  old  pinto  pony. 
He  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  up,  but  in  vain,  he  was  too  old  and 
weak.  Seeming  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
rest,  he  suddenly  dropped  out  and  stood  stock  still,  while  the  herd 
went  on.  The  deep,  sunken  place  above  his  eyes  showed  his  age,  and 
his  peaked  hip-bones  and  ribs  told  of  the  old  pinto  pony's  bitter  strug- 
gle for  existence.  As  he  stood  outlined  against  the  sky,  with  drooping 
head  and  wistful  eyes,  his  whole  appearance  indicative  of  the  helplessness 
of  age,  I  thought,  "  How  like  life.  We  grow  old,  we  drop  out,  and — 
^  the  herd  goes  on.' " 

Shortly  after  noon  from  Duck  Lake  Bidge,  which  is  the  watershed 
dividing  the  streams  of  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  I  saw  below 
me  the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  Lakes  and,  what  was  more  important  to 
me  just  then.  Main's  log  house  and  bam. 

The  family  were  all  in  evidence  when  I  rode  down  the  hill  and 
into  the  door-yard.  There  was  a  white  man  with  a  mound  of  gray 
hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  apparently  trying  to  hold  up  the  jamb 
of  the  door  with  his  shoulder;  he  wore  a  pair  of  dull  yellow  trousers 
that  were  laid  in  box  pleats  at  his  waist.  They  bloused  fore  and  aft. 
When  ready  to  retire  for  the  night,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  pull  out 
the  nail  which  attached  his  trousers  to  his  one  suspender,  shake  him- 
self, and,  voila  I  his  troubles  were  over. 

Mrs.  Main,  a  broad-faced  squaw,  with  little,  pig-like  eyes,  stood 
sullen  and  unsmiling  in  the  doorway.  Two  little  half-breeds  hung 
their  fingers  in  their  mouths  and  stared.  Nobody  spoke  as  I  rode  up, 
nobody  gave  me  a  word  of  greeting. 

'^  Can  I  get  dinner  and  remain  over  night  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Eh,"  grunted  the  squaw  in  assent. 

"  I  gass  so,"  drawled  the  squaw-man,  making  no  move  to  assist  me. 

"  Take  de  boss, '  Hof  Main,"  ordered  the  squaw  sharply,  and  '^  Hot" 
languidly  led  "  Bill"  to  the  stable. 
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"Foot  your  turkey  in  dere/*  said  the  squaw,  pointing  to  a  room 
which  had  three  beds  in  it  and  smelled  like  a  dog-show.  I  put  the 
flour-sack  containing  my  clothing  upon  the  floor  and  stretched  out 
wearily  upon  the  bed.  I  was  stiff  in  every  joint,  and  my  face  was  blis- 
tered with  the  sun  and  wind. 

I  was  startled  from  a  sound  sleep  by  the  yell  of  "  gruV  from  the 
squaw,  who  thrust  her  head  in  the  door  and  looked  around  the  room 
suspiciously  to  see  if  I  had  stolen  any  of  the  furniture.  From  the 
scufiSing  of  feet  over  the  bare  floor  outside  I  inferred  there  were  other 
boarders,  so  I  thought  perhaps  etiquette  demanded  that  I  should  re- 
move my  revolver  and  spurs,  which  I  did. 

When  I  went  into  the  dining-room  each  boarder  was  dragging  his 
chair  to  his  chosen  place  at  the  long  table. 

"  I^U  make  you  acquainted  with  '  Two-Dog- Jack,*  said  the  landlord 
with  a  flourish  of  his  hand  towards  a  squat  individual  with  a  leather 
bracelet  on  his  wrist  and  a  long  skinning-knife  in  a  leather  case  at  his 
belt 

**  Proud  to  know  you," -said  "  Two-Dog- Jack"  heartily  as  lie  gripped 
my  hand. 

"This  gent  is  Lawyer  Baird  from  Choteau,"  continued  "Hot," 
pointing  with  his  thumb  towards  an  undersized  man  wearing  a  pom- 
padour and  the  collar  with  the  high  points  affected  by  the  statesmen  of 
many  years  ago. 

"  We  are  greatly  honored,"  said  the  lawyer  with  impressive  emphasis 
as  he  scraped  his  toe  behind  the  heel  of  the  other  shoe  in  a  low  bow. 

«  Seldom  a  fair '' 

"Make  you  acquainted  with  Bacon-Rind-Dick,"  interrupted  the 
landlord,  nodding  towards  a  skinny,  grinning  person  whose  eyes  were 
90  close  together  that  they  looked  like  a  single  narrow  slit. 

"  Bacon-Bind"  swallowed  his  Adam's  apple  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  speak. 

"  These  gents  is  *  Doc*  Bobinson  and  '  Big*  Steve,  the  stage  driver," 
said  the  master  of  ceremonies  with  a  concluding  flourish. 

"  Doc"  Bobinson  had  a  blue  polka-dot  handkerchief  draped  around 
the  neck  of  his  mouse-colored  undershirt.  He  had  the  face  of  Anton 
Lang,  who  enacted  the  Christus  in  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau 
two  summers  ago.  "  Big  Steve"  was  tall,  long-legged,  swaggering,  and 
wore  his  trousers  inside  his  wrinkled  boot-legs. 

"  Pitch  right  in,"  urged  the  landlord  hospitably  as  we  drew  up  to 
the  table.  "  Shoot  out  yer  arm  and  git  what  you  want.  If  you  can't 
reach,  holler,"  and  he  made  a  swipe  at  a  row  of  flies  roosting  on  the 
sogar-bowl. 

"Set  the  axle-grease  a-roUin',"  called  " Two-Dog- Jack,"  and  the 
butter  was  passed  to  him  without  comment.    There  was  a  great  clatter- 
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ing  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  squaw  in  her  moccasins  stepped  noise- 
lessly and  quickly  around  the  table  pouring  tea  and  coffee,  while  the 
little  half-breeds  flattened  their  noses  against  the  window-pane  and 
looked  in  hungrily. 

Conversation  languished  till  "  Two-Dog-Jack**  turned  to  me  with 
a  chimk  of  bread  in  his  cheek  that  made  it  stick  out  like  a  squirrel's 
pouch. 

"  Touristin'  ?'  he  inquired. 

"  Something  of  the  sort,''  I  replied. 

"  Back  East,  I  s'pose." 

''  Philadelphia." 

"Gawd I"  ejaculated  "Two-Dog,"  "ain't  that  purty  fur  from 
here?" 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  walk  it." 

"  When  I  make  my  stake,"  said  "  Two-Dog"  emphatically,  "  I'm 
goin'  to  git  a  good  pack  out-fit  and  take  in  that  country." 

"  You'll  have  to  ile  up  yer  ha'r  good  and  plenty  with  b'ar  grease 
and  git  a  b'iled  shirt  if  you  go  back  among  them  dudes,"  observed 
"  Doc"  Robinson  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knew. 

"  I  ain't  no  slouch  when  I'm  dressed  up,"  asserted  "  Two-Dog"  in 
a  boastful  voice. 

The  conversation  drifted  to  geniuses,  and  a  hot  discussion  ensued 
between  the  lawyer  from  Choteau  and  "  Two-Dog- Jack"  as  to  whether 
the  latter  could  have  filled  Napoleon's  place.  "  Two-Dog-Jack"  argued 
that  all  he  needed  to  show  what  was  in  him  was  opportxmity,  whereas 
the  lawyer  contended  that  geniuses  were  special  creations  of  the 
Almighty,  and  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  "  Two-Dog"  to  suggest 
that  the  Creator  had  given  him  any  particular  attention.  "  Two-Dog" 
pointed  to  the  facts  as  evidences  of  genius  that  he  could  make  a  fish-net, 
shoe  a  horse,  build  a  wagon  or  a  boat,  and  cook  a  meal  as  good  as  any 
woman. 

"  You  oughtn't  to  be  hiding  of  yer  light  imder  a  bushel  basket/* 
remarked  the  stage-driver  sarcastically. 

"  That's  Scripture,  ain't  it?"  inquired  "  Two-Dog"  suspiciously. 

"You  amazes  me,  *  Two-Dog;'  certainly  it  air." 

"  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  them  Scripture  yams,"  answered  "  Two- 
Dog"  disparagingly.  "  But,"  he  added  as  an  afterthought,  "  I'd  sure 
like  to  have  tasted  some  of  that  angel  grub,  '  manner,'  I  reckon  they 
call  it,  that  fell  when  the  outfit  was  pullin'  their  freight  for  Canaan." 

"You'll  never  git  foundered  on  no  angel  grub,"  drawled  "Hot" 
Main,  poising  a  knife  laden  with  mashed  potatoes  in  the  air. 

"  Don't  make  no  difference  to  me  whar'  I  go  when  I  gits  over  the 
'  Divide,' "  replied  "  Two-Dog"  in  a  tone  of  bravado,  "  but  I'll  take  the 
best-travelled  traiL" 
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Hot/  mind  dem  flies  in  de  milk/'  called  the  squaw  from  the 
kitchen  door.  With  one  skilful  swipe  of  his  long  forefinger  "Hot** 
removed  the  flies  that  had  fallen  in  the  pitcher  and  threw  them  viciously 
on  the  floor. 

"  Flies  ain't  so  bad  as  they  was/'  observed  "  Doc/'  fanning  his  face 
with  his  fork  to  disturb  the  swarm  that  buzzed  around  his  head. 

"  Gosh !  the  chickens  is  walkin'  in  yer  bread-pan/'  said  the  stage- 
driver^  who,  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table^  could  see  around  the  land- 
lady's curves  to  the  back  of  the  stove^  where  her  bread  had  been  set  to 
raise. 

Mrs.  '^  Hot"  made  a  savage  lunge  at  a  pullet^  which^  with  a  terrified 
stjuawky  escaped  through  the  window. 

^*Now  look  at  dem  tracks/'  she  said  plaintively,  exhibiting  the 
dough.    "  Hot,  I'm  goin'  to  kill  dem  chickens,  de/s  too  much  bodder." 

"  New  tenderfoot  up  in  Swift  Current,"  announced  "  Bacon-Bind- 
Dick,"  as  with  a  piece  of  bread  he  polished  off  his  plate  and  care- 
fully crossed  his  knife  and  fork  upon  it,  signifying  thereby  that  the 
meal  was  over  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Everybody  looked  up  with 
interest. 

"  What  does  he  aim  to  do?"  inquired  '^  Doc." 

"  Ain't  found  yit ;  terrible  clost-mouthed,  high-collared  dude,"  re- 
pUed  «  Bacon-Bini" 

^'  I'd  like  to  git  one  of  them  Eastern  tenderfeet  up  on  the  Swift 
Current  Pass,"  said  the  stage-driver  with  a  sneer  that  brought  the  color 
to  my  face.  The  habitual  slur  of  the  average  Westerner  at  Eastern 
people  had  gradually  grown  to  be  a  sensitive  point  with  me. 

"  Any  particular  reason  for  thinking  that  because  a  man  wears  a 
collar  and  washes  behind  his  ears  once  in  a  while  that  he  is  lacking  in 
physical  courage  ?"   I  asked  tartly. 

"Mebbv  not,"  again  sneered  Big  Steve,  "but  I'll  bet  an  ox-team 
couldn't  git  no  tourist  over  that  Pass." 

"  What  would  you  like  to  bet?"  I  asked,  and  I  expect  there  was  an 
angry  sparkle  in  my  eyes.    Silence  had  fallen  upon  the  table. 

"  I'll  hei  a  hundred  round  of  30-30  rifle  cartridges,  and  I'll  git  no 
takers,"  swaggered  the  stage-driver. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  I  answered,  and  my  lips  came  together  as  they 
sometimes  have  a  trick  of  doing.    "  I'll  take  your  wager." 

"You!"   exclaimed  the  stage-driver  mockingly. 

"  Don't  do  nuthin'  like  that/'  expostulated  "  Doc"  Eobinson. 

"  No  woman  ever  went  over  that  Pass.  You  couldn't  do  it,"  said 
"  Two-Dog- Jack"  in  a  startled  voice. 

"Your  opinion  is  premature/'  I  said  defiantly  as  I  rose  from  the 
table.  "  You  all  hear,  I  have  taken  the  wager.  If  I  lose,  I  will  pay  my 
bet,  but — I  mean  to  win." 
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"And  if  you  do,"  cried  "Two-Dog'*  excitedly,  "you'll  git  your 
ca'tridges  or  we'll  take  'em  out  of  his  hide." 

And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  most  exciting  adventure  I  have  ever 
had.  The  next  morning  I  started  for  Swift  Current,  to  hire  a  guide 
to  show  me  the  trail  over  the  terrible  Swift  Current  Pass. 

III. 

Two  days  later,  having  reached  Swift  Current,  the  mining  camp 
which  was  my  destination,  I  met  no  less  a  person  than  Old  Man  McNeil, 
famous  throughout  the  mountains  as  a  bear  hunter  and  former  Hudson 
Bay  trapper. 

Our  meeting  was  most  informal.  I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees 
drinking  from  a  brook  like  a  chicken  when  I  was  startled  by  a  voice 
behind  me  saying,  "  You're  gittin'  of  your  f oretop  wet."  Turning,  I 
saw  a  white-haired,  weather-beaten  old  man  on  horseback  regarding  me 
with  an  amused  smile.  I  presumed  that  he  meant  my  front  hair,  which, 
having  slipped  from  its  combs,  floated  on  the  water  when  I  drank. 

I  laughed,  aild  so  did  he,  and  thus  we  became  acquainted.  I  liked 
my  new  acquaintance.  I  liked  his  gentle  manner,  his  quaint  humor, 
and  the  kindness  of  his  steady  blue  eyes  as  they  looked  down  upon  me. 
Having,  by  a  few  skilful  questions,  gratified  his  curiosity  concerning 
me,  he  was  picking  up  his  reins  to  ride  on  when  I  asked  impulsively, — 

"Would  you  take  me  over  the  Swift  Current  Pass?" 

"Not  on  yer  sweet  lifel"  was  his  quick  reply,  his  face  showing 
amazement. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because,"  with  undeniable  candor,  "  it's  a  h — ^11  of  a  trail  and  you 
couldn't  nowise  make  it." 

"  But  I'm  determined  to  go." 

The  old  man  looked  sceptical. 

"  No  woman  ever  went  over  that  trail,"  he  said.  "  It's  the  roughest 
in  this  country.  A  man  or  a  horse  loses  his  footin'  on  that  Pass  and 
it's  all  day  with  him.  Nothing  to  ketch  to.  It's  down,  down  fer  more'n 
a  thousand  feet.  Carcasses  of  three  pack-horses  that  went  over  this 
spring  lyin'  down  there  with  the  buzzards  roostin'  on  'em.  Guess  you'd 
be  a  good  pickin'  fer  a  buzzard."  This  last  remark  being  plainly  in- 
tended as  a  compliment. 

"  Now,  listen,"  I  said  determinedly ;  "  I'm  bound  to  go.  I  will  go. 
If  you  won't  take  me,  someone  else  will,  and  I  mean  to  win  my  bet  from 
Big  Steve." 

"  What's  that  ?"  He  was  at  once  all  interest,  so  I  told  him  of  the 
wager.    When  I  had  finished  he  said  with  deliberation: 

"  I  seems  to  feel  that  it  air  a  duty  I  owes  to  the  camp  to  git  them 
ca'tridges  oufn  the  meanest  skunk  that  ever  drawed  breath  in  the 
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Strip.  George  Milan^  that's  my  pardner,  will  say  I'm  plumb  locoed^ 
but  if  you  are  willin'  to  take  yer  chances  and  kin  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip^ 
I'll  try  and  pack  you  over  the  Pass." 

"  Take  me  and  see,"  I  exclaimed  joyously,  relieved  to  have  obtained 
such  a  guide. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  day  should  be  spent  in  getting  the  pack 
outfit  ready,  and  that  we  should  start  at  sunrise  of  the  second  day. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  camp  that  the  "  new  girl"  was 
going  over  the  Swift  Current  Pass,  and  I  became  the  object  of  a  curi- 
osity even  greater  than  before.  Divers  prominent  citizens  of  the  camp 
found  they  had  business  which  necessitated  a  call  at  the  log  cabin 
where  I  was  staying  with  a  motherly,  kind-hearted  Scotch  woman. 
French  Pete  came  to  borrow  baking-powder.  Percy  De  Wolf,  a  notorious 
horse-thief,  borrowed  nails.  '^  Dad"  Walker  brought  some  brook  trout 
for  our  supper,  and  Bill  Jeffries,  proprietor  of  the  leading  saloon,  found 
he  needed  suspender  buttons.  What  most  impressed  me  was  the  gravity 
of  these  men  when  they  said  simply,  "  It's  a  rough  trail."  They  were 
all  men  who  had  faced  many  hardships  and  dangers,  they  were  of  few 
words,  and  I  knew  that  the  acknowledgment  that  it  was  "  rough"  meant 
the  limit. 

The  night  before  our  start  I  lay  for  hours  staring  into  the  darkness, 
and  the  thoughts  of  what  the  morrow  had  in  store  for  me  almost  set 
my  teeth  chattering.  Qreat  heights  have  a  terror  for  me.  I  slept  at 
last,  and  awakened  only  when  the  Scotchwoman  had  served  breakfast. 
We  ate  in  silence,  and  then,  dressed  in  thick-soled  boots,  flannel  blouse, 
and  ankle-length  divided  skirt,  I  was  ready  to  start. 

**You  will  reach  the  sxmimit  all  right,  I  know,"  said  the  woman 
gravely,  **  but  just  in  case — in  case  you  don't  you  had  better  leave  an 
address  with  me."  So  with  a  hand  that  shook  in  spite  of  me,  I  wrote 
an  address  for  her  and  said  good-by. 

Old  Man  McNeil  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a  "  diamond 
hitch"  when  I  emerged  from  the  pine-trees  which  surrounded  his  cabin. 
He  looked  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  me  on  time. 

^  George  Milan  said  I'd  haf  to  set  around  and  wait  an  hour  or  so — 
that  is,  if  you  didn't  back  out  altogether,"  said  the  old  man  as  he  led 
my  long-legged  horse  to  a  stump  for  me  to  get  on.  "  How's  yer  courage 
holdin'  out?" 

"  Never  better,"  and  I  forced  a  wan  smile. 

"  Folly  the  trail  thar*  and  I'll  come  behind  with  the  pack-horse." 

As  we  moved  away  I  saw  the  disdainful  face  of  George  Milan  peering 
from  behind  a  tree. 

I  had  five  miles  in  which  to  shiver  and  shake  before  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Being  prone  to  underestimate  rather  than  over- 
estimate dangers,  the  feeling  of  dread  which  possessed  me  was  most 
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unusual.  Each  time  that  I  looked  back  I  noticed  that  Old  Man  McNeil 
was  watching  me  closely.  The  trail,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  trees 
and  through  the  underbrush,  was  narrow,  and  many  times  only  the 
intelligence  of  Molly,  the  pack-horse,  and  the  excellence  of  the  "dia- 
mond hitch'*  kept  out  outfit  from  being  scraped  oflE. 

Once  when  I  spurred  my  stubborn  horse  till  he  jumped  a  fallen 
log  that  lay  across  the  trail  Old  Man  McNeil  called  out  encouragingly, 
"  You'll  do.*'  But  this  comforted  me  little,  for  though  it  might  prove 
to  him  I  could  ride  a  horse,  it  did  not  prove  to  me  that  I  should  not 
lose  my  head  on  the  mountain  pass.  We  came  to  an  open  space  after 
two-hours'  riding  and,  reining  in  his  horse,  my  guide  said,  as  he 
pointed  upward,  "  Thar's  yer  trail.*' 

'*  What  !'*  I  exclaimed  in  horror. 

"  That's  it,"  he  repUed  grimly. 

After  a  third  of  the  way  up,,  the  mountain  looked  almost  perpen- 
dicular. One  could  scarcely  believe  a  mountain  sheep  could  find  footing, 
much  less  a  climisy  horse  and  human  beings. 

'^Want  to  go  back?**  he  asked. 

"  No,"  I  said  desperately. 

While  we  were  talking  a  man  appeared  in  the  trail  ahead  of  us, 
and  a  look  of  relief  came  into  Old  Man  McNeil's  face  as  he  recognized 
him.  "  Frank,  I  wish  you'd  give  us  a  lift  up  to  the  summit,"  and  the 
old  man's  voice  was  almost  pleading.  I  heard  him  say  in  an  undertone, 
"  I'm  plumb  skeered  somethin'  *11  happen." 

"  Frank"  cheerfully  turned  and  retraced  his  steps. 

When  we  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  "  Old  Man  McNeil" 
went  ahead,  Frank  led  the  pack-horse,  and  I  was  to  lead  "  Bill." 

"  Eide  as  long  as  you  kin,"  said  Frank,  *'  f er  though  it's  only  a  mile 
or  a  little  over  to  the  top,  thar's  a  rise  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and 
you'll  be  played  out  when  you  gits  thar.  If  yer  horse  slips,  let  him  go. 
Don't  try  to  hang  to  the  bridle." 

When  we  began  to  climb  I  rode  but  a  little  way,  for  the  ascent  at 
once  grew  so  steep  that  my  horse  stood  with  heaving  sides  and  legs 
trembling  imder  Wm.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  ride  farther.  With  my 
arms  slipped  through  the  reins,  I  pulled  myself  up  by  the  scrub  bushes 
on  either  side  of  the  trail.  These  bushes  gave  me  a  feeling  of  security. 
But  they  grew  fewer,  till  soon  I  could  clutch  only  at  clumps  of  bunch 
grass  and  stray  roots.  When  even  these  were  not  there  to  help  me,  I 
knew  the  real  danger  and  test  of  my  courage  had  come.  I  determined, 
no  matter  what  happened,  I  should  not  whimper,  and  if  my  foolhardy 
adventure  were  to  be  my  last,  they  should  never  know  the  fear  that  was 
in  my  heart.  Therefore,  when  they  called  down  every  moment  or  so, 
"  How  goes  it  ?*  I  cried  back :  "  All  right.    I'm  coming." 

The  ascent  kept  growing  steeper,  and  finally  I  could  no  longer  stand. 
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but  literally  crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees.  There  were  rocks  like 
high  steps,  where  the  horse  had  to  rise  on  his  hind  feet  and  jump  in 
order  to  get  on  top  of  them. 

As  he  scrambled  and  snorted,  eager  to  catch  the  other  horses,  the 
danger  of  being  stepped  on  added  to  my  di£Bculties.  I  could  not  stay 
far  enough  ahead  to  keep  the  length  of  the  rein  between  us.  When 
exhausted,  I  was  obliged  to  turn  cautiously,  dig  my  heels  in  the  trail, 
and  hold  to  the  bit  with  both  hands  to  keep  him  from  crowding  past 
me.  The  trail  wound  imtil  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  and  I 
could  lead  him  no  longer.  When  we  lost  sight  of  the  other  horses  he 
became  unmanageable.  I  could  have  killed  him,  I  was  so  angry,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  turn  him  loose  and  let  him  take  his  chances. 
I  crawled  to  his  side  next  the  mountain,  quickly  slipped  off  his  bridle 
and  hung  it  on  the  pommel,  knowing  that  a  horse  keeps  his  feet  better 
with  a  free  head.  As  he  lunged  forward  in  his  frantic  haste,  I  fully 
expected  to  see  him  catch  the  stirrup  or  bridle  straps  on  a  projecting  rock 
and  go  over  the  edge. 

The  windings  of  the  trail,  which  led  wherever  there  was  a  shelf 
of  rock  on  which  to  find  a  foothold,  had  taken  the  rest  above  me,  and 
the  scrambling  of  the  horses  sent  down  showers  of  dirt  and  pebbles. 
If  the  horse  farthest  up  had  lost  his  footing,  he  would  have  knocked 
the  rest  of  us  off  the  mountain  like  so  many  tenpins.  I  happened  to 
look  up  when  my  horse  first  noticed  his  surroundings.  His  thoughts 
▼ere  as  plainly  read  by  his  expression  as  those  of  a  human  being.  He 
stopped  for  a  moment,  boldly  outlined.  He  looked  at  the  jagged  peaks 
of  ndgfaboring  mountains  with  which  he  was  almost  on  a  level ;  at  the 
valley  so  far  below  that  it  looked  purple  and  blurred;  at  the  stream 
of  water  falling  some  four  hundred  feet  over  a  wall  of  rock.  He  looked 
at  the  abyss  which  lay  beneath  him,  and  he  threw  up  his  head  with 
quivering  nostrils  and  eyes  that  bulged,  astonishment  and  fear  in  his 
face  and  attitude.  Then  he  began  to  climb  madly,  and  I  thought  each 
leap  that  he  gave  in  his  blind  fright  would  be  his  last. 

The  trail  was  like  the  cornice  of  a  house.  It  was  only  a  few  inches 
wide,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  and  slanting.  Though  I  hugged  the  moun- 
tain side,  my  range  of  vision  took  in  the  horrible  depths  below.  Ever 
and  anon  the  voice  of  my  guide  came  down  to  me,  ^'  How  goes  it  ?*^  and 
always  my  reply  went  up,  ^'  All  right,  I*m  coming.^*  At  last  the  trail 
turned  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  went  straight  up  to  the 
narrow  peak  we  were  trying  to  reach.  In  some  way  I  got  off  the  trail 
on  to  the  game  trail,  made  by  the  pointed  hoofs  of  the  mountain  goat 
and  sheep.  The  right  trail  was  faint  at  best,  and  I  crawled  some  ten 
feet  from  it  before  I  noticed  my  mistake.  I  dared  not  go  straight 
across,  but  I  thought  I  could  reach  it  again  by  going  obliquely.  Above 
me  I  could  see,  or  thought  I  could,  enough  rocks  for  hand  and  foot- 
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holds  until  I  should  get  into  the  trail  once  more.  I  was  crawling  over 
shale  which  looked  like  jagged  pieces  of  slate,  and  each  time  I  lAoved 
I  sent  a  sheet  of  it  rattling  down  the  mountain. 

Inch  by  inch  I  was  climbing  now,  reaching  here  for  a  rock  upon 
which  to  put  my  hand,  there  for  one  upon  which  to  rest  my  foot. 
Sometimes  the  rocks  were  loose  and  pulled  out  with  a  touch;  again 
they  held.  It  was  like  climbing  the  side  of  a  steep  slate  roof.  Between 
my  set  teeth  I  was  muttering,  "  Steady  now,  keep  cool.  You  must  go 
on.  You  must,  you  must.^*  And  then  terror  would  conquer  for  a 
moment  and  I  would  cry,  "  Oh,  this  is  horrible !    How  can  I  go  on  P' 

I  had  miscalculated  the  distance  between  the  rocks  that  seemingly 
would  hold.  They  were  much  farther  apart  than  they  looked  from  be- 
low. Finally  the  tiny  rock's  upon  which  my  feet  rested  gave  way,  and 
those  to  which  I  clung,  not  firm  enough  to  stand  the  strain,  gave  way 
also,  and  I  began  to  slip,  slip  down  the  side.  Desperately  I  reached 
right  and  left,  clutching  at  anything,  everything.    All  gave  way. 

"  It  is  the  end,'^  I  whispered  hoarsely.  "  Should  I  scream  ?''  "  No,** 
Reason  answered,  "  it  is  too  late.** 

A  sickening  sensation  came  over  me.  Still  sliding,  still  reaching 
frantically  for  something  that  would  hold,  a  thousand  thoughts  flashed 
through  my  mind.  I  thought  of  the  pack-horses  far  down  below  and 
of  what  they  had  told  me  of  the  one  which  flew  to  pieces  as  he  bounded 
from  rock  to  rock.  I  thought  of  the  bamboo  fishing-rod  I  had  borrowed 
in  the  East,  and  which  only  myself  knew  where  to  return.  I  pitied 
myself  that  life  was  ending  so  soon.  I  thought  it  strange  that  even 
at  such  a  time  the  habit  of  analyzing  my  sensations  should  assert 
itself. 

My  hands  were  cut  and  bleeding  from  digging  them  in  the  shale 
trying  to  stop  myself.  I  grew  nauseated.  I  felt  a  weakness  coming 
over  me.  As  I  slipped  faster  and  faster,  an  impulse  seized  me  to  throw 
up  my  hands  and  fall  backward.  It  was  as  if  some  great  force  were 
pulling  at  my  shoulders  to  drag  me  over.  I  wished  that  I  might  faint 
and  end  the  agony.  I  could  hold  up  my  head  no  longer.  As  I  slid,  the 
rocks  cut  my  cheek  cruelly.  When  I  was  so  near  the  edge  that  hope 
seemed  gone,  one  foot  struck  a  rock  which  held  my  weight.  At  the 
same  time  I  heard  my  guide*s  voice  calling,  "Are  you  coming?** 

^  No,  no,**  I  cried  out.  The  cry  was  too  weak  to  be  heard.  I  tried 
again,  but  knew  they  could  not  hear  me.  Oh,  if  they  would  only  come 
before  the  rock  gave  way.  There  was  a  wait  that  seemed  endless,  and 
I  scarcely  breathed,  lest  the  jar  dislodge  my  foothold.  Then  I  heard 
Old  Man  M«Neil  call  down :  "  My  God  1  Prank,  run !  run  I  Turn  the 
horses  loose  and  run.** 

I  heard  them  coming,  and  I  fell  to  shaking  so,  as  I  laid  hugging 
the  side  like  a  great  star-fish,  that  I  made  the  shale  rattle.  With  their 
faces  grown  white,  they  reached  me  almost  at  the  same  time. 
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Old  Man  McNeil  stood  with  one  foot  in  the  trail  reaching  out  a  hand 
to  Frank,  who  walked  cautiously  towards  me  digging  his  spiked  shoes  in 
at  every  step  until  he  could  touch  my  extended  hand.  Thus  we  formed 
a  chain,  and  they  pulled  me  back  into  the  trail,  for  I  could  not  stand. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  have  been  so  much  trouble,^^  I  said  humbly. 

*'  There  ain't  no  call  to  apologize,"  replied  Old  Man  McNeil  grimly. 

*^It  war  a  close  squeak,''  was  Frank's  laconic  comment.  It  was 
only  when  we  reached  the  summit  and  I  saw  Old  Man  McNeil's  face 
relax  and  the  look  of  relief  which  came  over  it  that  I  realized  what  an 
anxious  time  it  had  been  for  him  also. 

"There  ain't  no  yeller  streak  up  your  back,"  was  the  ambiguous 
compliment  paid  me  by  Old  Man  McNeil  and  the  only  one,  though  I 
learned  afterwards  that  the  story  of  our  climb  was  the  choicest  tale  in 
his  repertoire,  and  the  one  he  related  oftenest,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
George  Milan. 

Big  Steve  at  first  refused  to  believe  that  I  had  won.  But  when 
convinced,  he  paid  his  wager,  and  Old  Man  McNeil  and  I,  who  became 
the  best  of  friends,  had  the  pleasure  of  shooting  his  cartridges  away  at 
a  band  of  mountain  goats. 
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T  is  not  miles  that  lie  between  us,  sweet. 
Miles  may  be  traversed  soon  by  willing  feet. 


Nor  is  it  time  that  keeps  me  far  from  you. 
Love  mocks  at  time  with  hours  forever  new. 

Nay,  though  I  came  and  stood  now  at  your  side. 
The  miles  would  lie  between  and  time  divide. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  who  love  you  so. 
Watch  not  your  coming,  heed  not  when  you  go  ? 

I,  who  would  keep  you  close  with  tenderest  care. 
Comfort  when  weary,  know  not  how  you  fare. 

It  is  not  miles  that  lie  between  us,  sweet. 
Miles  may  be  traversed  soon  by  willing  feet. 

Nay,  though  I  came  and  stood  now  at  your  side, 
The  miles  would  Ue  between  and  time  divide. 
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I. 

AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  HILL. 

THESE  wasn^t  a  harder  body  of  fighters  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  than  '^Elirke's  Lambs/'  The  only  resemblance 
between  this  modem  regiment  and  the  famous  body  of  horse 
which  divided  dishonors  with  Jeffreys  after  Sedgemoor,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before,  was  in  the  name  of  their  commanders,  for  they  were 
held  under  too  iron  a  rule  to  degenerate  into  brutal  and  ferocious 
excesses.  Besides,  Kirke  and  the  generals  he  served  under  always  gave 
that  body  of  hard  riders  plenty  to  do,  so  that  they  found  an  easy  vent 
for  their  superfluous  energies  in  legitimate  fighting — if  any  can  be 
so  called. 

Elirke  had  grown  up  with  the  regiment  from  a  subaltern  to  the 
colonel.  Drafts  had  restored  its  depleted  members  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  Civil  War  in  the  spring  of  1865  was  about  over,  and  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  complete  its  quota  by  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  then.  There  was  but  a  handful  of  them  left,  therefore.  The 
others — ^well,  they  said  the  bodies  of  *'  Kirke's  Lambs"  blazed  a  pathway 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea. 

Elrke  was  an  iron  man  everywhere  and  in  everything, — ^in  his 
business,  in  his  regiment,  and  in  his  family,  which  now  consisted  of 
a  solitary  woman.  The  single  child  which  had  blessed  the  union 
had  died  before  the  war.  The  woman  had  been  left  alone  for  over 
four  years.  Elirke  had  never  left  the  front  and  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duty.  He  was  a  reticent,  self-contained,  undemonstrative  man, 
whose  affection  made  no  show  on  the  surface,  though  the  current  of 
it  ran  very  still  and  deep.  He  actually  idolized  the  woman  who  bore 
his  name  and  had  borne  his  son.  On  the  death  of  that  son  he  had 
made  no  great  display  of  grief,  though  it  cut  him  deeply  to  the  heart; 
and  in  general  he  gave  little  outward  evidence  of  any  strong  affection 
to  the  poor,  weak  wife  left  so  much  alone  and  pining,  like  every  woman 
in  a  like  case. 

She  was  a  nervous,  high-strung  little  body,  utterly  unable  to  see 
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beneath  the  outward  show;  not  strong  enough  to  fathom  Elirke's  depths, 
— her  heart  was  too  light  a  plummet, — ^and  it  was  a  wonder  to  Jack 
Broadhead,  who  was  Kirke's  dearest  friend  and  the  second  in  command 
of  the  "  Lambs,"  how  she  ever  inspired  the  devotion  that  he,  with  better 
insight,  divined  that  Kirke  cherished  for  her. 

Well, 'what  was  left  of  the  regiment  was  out  scouting.  It  had 
been  ordered  to  clear  up  the  remains  of  a  Carolina  brigade  of  Con- 
federates which  had  been  making  things  pleasant  for  the  left  flank  of 
Sherman's  army  all  the  way  to  the  sea  and  afterwards.  One  morning 
in  February  a  party  of  some  two  himdred  and  fifty  troopers,  all  that 
was  left  of  the  "Lambs,"  galloped  over  a  rough  road  up  a  narrow 
valley  towards  the  base  of  a  buttress-like,  tree-clad  hill,  upon  the  top 
of  which  lay  ensconced  the  remains  of  that  brigade. 

They  called  it  a  brigade  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  it  was  really 
no  more  of  a  brigade  than  were  some  of  Washington's  during  the  Revo- 
lution: it  was  a  handful  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  desperate, 
half-starved,  ragged  men,  whose  rifles  and  the  bronzed,  tense  look  of 
the  hunted  veteran  at  bay  alone  proclaimed  them  soldiers.  They  lay 
snug  behind  a  hastily  improvised  breastwork  on  the  crest  of  the  hilL 
And  they  had  retreated  just  as  far  as  they  intended  to  go.  This  was 
the  limit. 

Above  them  from  an  impromptu  tree-tnmk  staff  flapped  and  flut- 
tered a  ragged  and  tattered  Confederate  flag — their  last.  They  might 
have  retreated  farther,  but  to  have  gone  northward  would  have  thrown 
them  into  the  arms  of  a  division  ranging  the  country,  which  would  mean 
their  annihilation,  or,  if  they  scattered,  their  disintegration.  Kirke 
had  been  pursuing  them  for  a  day  or  two.  They  knew  his  detachment, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  pugnacity  they  determined  to  have  one  good, 
square,  stand-up  fight  before  they  quit  the  game,  which  everybody  now 
knew  was  a  losing  one  from  the  Confederate  stand-point,  with  the 
inevitable  end  in  plain  sight.  They  had  fought  together  during  four 
years;  they  would  fight  together  once  more,  let  the  end  be  what  it 
would.    A  dangerous  crowd  to  tackle. 

With  a  skill  which  should  have  been  manipulating  an  army,  Hoyle, 
the  Brigadier-General  in  command  of  the  remains,  had  disposed  his 
men  so  that  there  was  only  one  practicable  way  to  attack  them,  and 
that  was  straight  up  the  moimtain.  Their  fianks  were  protected  by 
ravines,  and  their  rear  could  not  be  come  at  save  by  a  detour  of  many 
miles  over  the  mountains. 

Earke,  halting  his  men  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  realized  the  situation 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it.  Could  they  take  the  hill  by  a  direct  front  attack 
in  the  face  of  such  a  body  of  men,  desperate  old  soldiers,  who  could 
shoot  as  straight  and  as  fast  as  the  remnants  of  that  brigade  could? 
Yet  what  else  was  there  to  do?    He  could  not  retire;   he  had  been 
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directed  to  put  that  brigade  out  of  action,  capture,  or  destroy  it.  He 
could  not  besiege  it  and  starve  it  out.    It  was  a  problem. 

While  he  was  hesitating,  Jack  Broadhead,  who  had  been  left  behind 
at  head-quarters  for  a  day,  came  galloping  up  with  a  few  troopers  as 
his  escort.  His  quick,  soldierly  eye  took  in  the  desperate  situation. 
After  the  necessary  salutes  had  been  exchanged  a  little  conversation 
took  place. 

*'  That  is  a  strong  position.  Bob." 

"  It  is  that.  Jack." 

"  That  fellow  is  a  soldier,  every  inch  of  him." 

"  We  knew  that  before." 

"  Yes.    Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  I  hardly  know.    Think  we  can  take  it  ?" 

*'  Well,  I  don^t  know.  Looks  dubious.  But  we've  got  a  crowd  nere 
that  will  storm  hell  itself  if  somebody  leads,  you  know." 

"  I'll  lead,  but  this  is  worse  than  hell." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  Broadhead  burst  out,  as  a  flash  of  recollection 
came  to  him,  "  I  have  a  letter  for  you.  It  came  just  as  I  was  leaving 
head-quarters." 

He  fumbled  in  the  breast  of  his  jacket,  and  as  Elirke  stretched 
out  his  hand  indifllerently  he  gave  him  the  letter.  The  man's  face 
changed  slightly.  A  look  of  softness  mitigated  the  iron  aspect  of  his 
visage. 

'^  Ah,"  he  said  in  a  rarely  communicative  moment,  '*  from  my  wife." 

He  tore  it  open.  A  glance  put  him  in  possession  of  its  contents. 
Again  his  face  changed.  It  was  hard  and  grim  at  best,  but  never, 
thought  Broadhead,  as  he  idly  watched  him,  had  he  exhibited  a  grimmer 
and  harder  look  than  at  this  moment.  And  there  was  a  gleam  almost 
of  agony  in  the  man's  eyes.  His  lips  trembled — and  for  Kirke's  lips 
to  tremble  was  a  thing  unheard  of  I  Broadhead  saw  him  clench  his 
teeth  together  and  by  a  mighty  effort  regain  his  self-control.  During 
the  struggle  he  had  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

After  a  minute  he  imclosed  his  fingers,  smoothed  out  the  paper, 
took  out  his  pencil,  and  wrote  a  brief  endorsement  upon  the  bottom 
of  it,  signed  his  name,  folded  it  up.  and  thrust  it  in  the  pocket  of  his 
coat. 

'*  If  anything  happens  to  me,  Broadhead," — and  there  was  a  harsher 
ring  than  usual  in  his  voice, — ^'  this  letter  is  to  go  back — ^to — ^to — ^my — 
the  writer." 

"Very  good,"  said  Broadhead,  who  knew  his  superior  too  well  to 
question  him  as  to  what  had  occurred.  '*  I  take  it  that  you  have  decided 
to  attack?" 

'*  Yes.  Men,"  said  Kirke,  wheeling  his  horse  and  facing  the  iron 
veterans  who  had  come  to  love  him  as  few  soldiers  were  ever  loved  by 
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their  men,  *'  there  is  that  rebel  brigade  on  the  top  of  that  hill — ^whaf  s 
left  of  them.  You  know  what  they  are.  We  have  tested  their  mettle 
in  a  dozen  fights.  N"ow  we  have  to  wipe  them  out.  It  is  probable  that 
a  large  part  of  us  will  be  wiped  out  in  the  process,  but  that's  no  matter. 
Dismoimt  and  tie  the  horses.  We  want  every  man  in  action.  Leave 
your  sabres.  We'll  depend  upon  carbines  and  revolvers.  We'll  go  up 
and  pull  that  flag  ofiE  that  hill.  The  trees  will  cover  us  till  we  get  near 
the  crest.  Halt  there,  form  up,  and  make  a  rush  for  it.  Save  your 
fire  until  you  get  to  the  top." 

The  cheer  that  came  in  response  was  more  like  the  growl  of  an  angry 
animal.  The  men  instantly  followed  the  example  of  their  leader  and 
dismounted.  Their  horses  were  tied  to  the  trees  and  saplings  in  the 
valley,  and  the  men,  circling  the  hill  in  a  long  line  with  Kirke  in  the 
centre  and  well  in  the  lead,  followed  by  Broadhead  a  short  distance 
after,  began  to  move  up  the  slope  through  the  trees. 

It  was  as  still  as  death  at  the  top.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  there 
save  the  flag  which  rippled  and  fluttered  gayly  in  the  breeze.  It  was 
a  bright,  sunny  morning.  The  cool  touch  of  spring  in  the  air  made 
life  sweet  to  all  that  possessed  it.  In  the  grim  silence  the  men  clam- 
bered up  the  steep  slope  and  slowly  neared  the  crest.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  puff  of  white  smoke  from  the  little  log  breastwork  on  the  top. 
A  moment  later  the  crack  of  a  rifle  rolled  down  the  hill,  and  the  man 
nearest  Kirke  fell  on  the  slope,  rolled  against  a  tree,  and  lay  still.  He 
had  rashly  exposed  himself,  and  he  was  gone.  They  were  good  shots, 
those  Johnnies. 

The  men  as  they  advanced  sought  instinctively  such  cover  as  they 
could  find,  advancing  cautiously  but  rapidly  from  tree  to  tree.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  however,  one  of  them  would  expose  himself  in  the  open, 
and  the  exposure  was  always  followed  by  a  shot  which  more  than  once 
caught  its  mark.  The  crest  was  bare  of  trees,  and  the  command  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  with  some  loss,  and  carefully  concentrated, 
hesitating  a  moment  before  breaking  out  into  the  open  and  rushing 
the  hill. 

"  Now,  men,"  said  Elirke,  "  you  see  what  we  have  to  do.  The  quicker 
we  do  it,  the  better  for  us.  Give  me  that  flag,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  color-bearer.  "  Gibson," — to  his  bugler, — ''  stand  by  to  sound  the 
charge  when  I  give  the  signal." 

There  was  nothing  dramatic  about  Kirke,  it  was  all  a  matter  of 
pure  business  with  him,  but  the  men  thought  they  had  never  seen  so 
splendid  a  figure  as  he  presented  when  he  tore  off  his  cap,  jerked  his 
revolver  from  his  belt,  seized  the  flag  with  his  left  hand,  and  stepped 
out  in  the  open. 

He  nodded  his  head  to  the  alert  Gibson,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
charge  echoed  through  the  hills.    Ere  it  had  died  away  the  men  heard 
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their  Colonel  say,  *'Come  on!"  11  was  always  Kirke's  way  to  say 
"  Come''  rather  than  "  Go/' 

With  a  mighty  roar  they  sprang  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and 
dashed  for  the  ridge.  A  terrific  volley  greeted  them.  With  a  crash 
like  thiinder,  which  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  hills,  the  Con- 
federate fire  was  poured  upon  them.  Had  it  not  been  that  most  of  the 
men,  firing  down  the  hill,  overshot  the  mark  the  "  Lambs"  would  have 
been  blown  into  eternity.  As  it  was,  many  of  them  fell,  but  the  rest 
plunged  dauntlessly  into  the  smoke  through  which  the  red  of  the  flag 
could  dimly  be  discerned  waving  in  the  advance. 

Again  the  rifles  of  the  brigade  cracked  out,  and  this  time  sent  their 
messengers  of  death  crashing  full  into  the  bosom  of  Kirke's  men.  This 
time  the  carnage  was  terrible;  there  were  many  dead,  but  the  blood 
of  the  living  was  up :  they  would  have  charged  a  moving  express  train. 
They  tore  recklessly  through  the  smoke  towards  the  top,  following  the 

flag. 

Before  the  rifles  could  be  reloaded  the  '^  Lambs"  were  at  the  breast- 
work, Kirke  still  in  the  lead.    To  leap  the  log  walls  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.     The  brigade  was  ready  for  them.     But  now  the  carbines 
cracked  again  and  again ;  there  was  a  grim,  ghastly,  awful  struggle  on 
the  top  of  that  hill  around  the  base  of  that  flagstaff — ^then  silence. 

When  it  stopped  the  few  "Lambs"  who  were  left  leaned  panting 
on  their  carbines,  blood  dripping  from  the  gun-stocks,  surveying  the 
tangled  mass  of  dead  and  dying.    The  brigade  had  been  annihilated. 

Broadhead  sprang  to  the  staif  to  haul  down  the  flag.  He  was  non- 
plussed to  find  that  there  were  no  halliards,  and  that  someone  had 
evidently  climbed  a  tree,  which  had  been  denuded  of  its  limbs  for  the 
purpose,  and  nailed  the  flag  there.  He  turned  to  look  for  Kirke,  when, 
in  the  smoke  that  yet  covered  the  field,  he  distinctly  saw  the  man  lift 
his  revolver,  pull  its  trigger,  and  blow  out  his  brains. 

In  the  confusion  that  prevailed  after  the  little  battle,  fortunately, 
no  one  noticed  the  action  but  himself.  He  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
fathom  the  meaning  of  the  suicide,  but  he  quickly  resolved  that  no  one 
else  should  know  of  it. 

They  buried  the  brigade  with  the  dead  "  Lambs"  around  the  foot 
of  the  staff,  and  Broadhead  left  the  flag  flying  above  thenL  He  might 
have  chopped  down  the  tree  and  taken  it,  but  it  seemed  fltting  that 
the  men  who  had  defended  it  should  have  that  last  honor.  The  wind 
would  whip  it  out  in  a  day  or  two  at  best.  Taking  their  wounded,  they 
retraced  their  steps  as  they  could,  the  surviving  men  thinking  that 
Kirke  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  an  opinion  which  Broadhead's  re- 
port carefully  fostered.  Broadhead  carefully  preserved  Kirke's  revolver, 
which  he  took  from  his  dead  hand,  the  letter,  which  he  found  in  his 
breast  pocket,  his  watch  and  sword,  and  a  lock  of  his  black,  curly  hair. 
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II. 

IN  THE  ROOM  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

When  the  war  was  over,  and  they  were  mustered  out  soon  after- 
wards, Broadhead  hastened  to  Philadelphia  and  drove  immediately  to 
Kirke's  house.  It  was  empty.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  it.  As 
he  stopped  on  the  doorstep  in  the  late  afternoon,  wondering  vaguely 
what  had  happened  and  what  he  should  do  next,  the  door  of  the 
adjoining  house  opened  and  a  woman  came  out,  of  whom  he  made 
inquiry  for  Mrs.  Kirke. 

"  Mrs.  Kirke  V*  said  the  woman  in  surprise.  "  And  who  may  you 
be,  may  I  ask  5^' 

*'I  am — I  was — Colonel  Kirke's  dearest  friend.^' 

« Is  Colonel  Kirke  dead  r 

"  Yes.'' 

"  And  a  good  thing  too/'  said  the  woman. 

"  Madam,"  cried  Broadhead  indignantly,  "  do  you  realize  what  you 
say?" 

*'  Certainly  I  do.    Don't  you  know  about  Mrs.  Erke  ?" 

"No.    Is  she  dead r 

"  It  would  be  better  if  she  were,"  she  answered.  '^  She  ran  away 
tvo  months  ago  with  a  man  named  Allen,  and  after  she  left  she  sent 
me  a  letter  enclosing  the  key  of  her  house  and  requesting  that  I  give 
it  to  Colonel  Kirke  when  he  returned  from  the  war.  So  long  as  he 
is  gone,  I  guess  you  might  as  well  have  it.    Wait,  Fll  fetch  it." 

The  woman  turned  back  into  the  house  as  she  spoke.  This,  thought 
Broadhead  sadly,  was  the  explanation  of  it  all.  That  letter.  He  had 
never  examined  it.  He  had  held  it  sacred,  but  now  he  felt  that  he 
must  read  it.  It  might  give  him  some  clew  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  woman.    Yet  he  hesitated. 

When  the  woman  gave  him  the  key  he  entered  the  lonely  house. 
He  went  upstairs  and  sat  down  in  Kirke's  study,  and  there  he  read  the 
letter.  It  was  the  letter  of  a  weak,  hysterical  woman,  reproaching  her 
husband  for  his  lack  of  love,  his  seeming  neglect,  for  her  loneliness, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  she  had  gone  off  with  a  man  who  loved  her, 
and  that  he  should  never  see  her  again.  And  Kirke's  endorsement  was 
as  brief  and  as  terse  as  the  man's  character. 

"  I  have  been  to  blame,"  he  had  written.  *'  I  did  love  you.  I  do. 
God  only  knows  how  much.  I  hope  you  may  be  happy.  We  are  about 
to  attack  a  strong  position.  I  feel  sure  that  after  it  is  over  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more.  You  can  marry  the  man — damn  him  I — and  be 
happy." 

How  characteristic  that  was,  thought  Jack  Broadhead  as  he  read, — 
that  last  touch  I    He  cursed  the  man  yet  spared  the  woman.    For  a  long 
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time  Broadhead  sat  there  in  that  house,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking. 
He  wondered  if  he  were  the  only  mourner  for  poor  Kirke.  The  twilight 
and  then  the  darkness  came  stealing  over  the  town,  and  still  he  sat  there. 
By  and  by  he  heard  a  step — a  hesitant,  faltering  step — ^in  the  hallway. 
He  remembered  now  that  he  had  left  the  door  open.  He  sat  still  and 
listened.  The  step  mounted  the  stairs.  It  came  along  the  short  hall 
and  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  library.  He  sat  by  the  open  window. 
The  wandering  figure  was  that  of  a  woman.  She  saw  in  the  darkness 
against  the  light  from  the  street  lamp  outside  the  soldier. 

'^Robert!    Robert T    she  cried.     ^'You  have  come  back!     Thank 
Godr 

Broadhead  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  No,"  he  said  quietly,  "  it  is  not  Colonel  Kirke." 

"  Mr.  Broadhead !"  exclaimed  the  woman. 

"  Yes,  Mrs. — Mrs. — er — Allen,  is  it  not  T' 

"  No,  no !"  she  shrieked,  shrinking  back.    "  My — my  husband  ?*' 

*^  Do  you  mean  Colonel  Kirke  ?" 

"  Yes.    I  have  no  other." 

"And  AUen?" 

"  He  has  cast  me  oflf,  turned  me  away." 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing.    I  have  been  blind — in  hell — since " 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"But  Robert?" 

"  He  is  dead." 

The  woman  sank  into  a  chair,  shuddering. 

"When?    How?    Did  he  get  my  letter  ?" 

"  Yes.    He  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  a  little  hill  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  day  he  received  your  letter.    Here  it  is.' 

"  Did  he  say  anything  before — 


nere  it  is 

"  There  is  a  message  written  in  it." 
"  Give  it  me." 


Striking  a  light  at  the  gas-bracket,  Broadhead  handed  her  the  letter. 
She  read  it  through  dry-eyed  while  he  watched  her.  She  had  been  a 
pretty,  sweet,  dainty,  attractive-looking  little  woman,  now  she  was  a 
haggard,  broken  wreck. 

"  And  he  was  killed  by  the  enemy  ?"   she  asked  at  last. 

"  Madam,"  said  Broadhead  sternly,  "  you  shall  hear  the  truth.  He 
shot  himself  on  the  top  of  the  hill  the  day  of  the  battle  with  this 
revolver,"  laying  the  weapon  on  the  table.  "  Here  is  his  sword,  and 
his  watch,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair.    I  suppose  you  don't  care  for  them." 

"  I  care  for  everything  that  belonged  to  him  more  than  for  Heaven 
itself." 

"  You  are  free  now,"  said  Broadhead ;  "  you  can  marry  your — your 
—friend." 
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*'  NeYer !  He  has  driven  me  away,  cast  me  off,  and  I  hate  him  I  I 
hated  him  from  the  very  moment — I  shall  be  free,  anyway.  He  said 
nothing  before  he  died?^* 

"  Nothing/* 

"  And  this  is  all  you  can  tell  me  ?" 

"  AIL" 

"Will  yon  leave  me  now?*' 
What,  alone  in  this  empty  house  ?" 
If  8  my  house,  isn^t  it  ?    I  am  still  Mrs.  Kirke,  am  I  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course,  but — I '* 

*'Will  you  go,  please?  You  have  discharged  your  errand.  You 
have  told  me  the  dreadful  truth.    For  God's  sake,  leave  me !" 

"  May  I  not  do  something '* 

"  Nothing — ^nothing.  You  may  come  back  to-morrow  morning  and 
advise  me  what  to  do,  if  you  will.    I  am  alone  now,  you  see." 

Broadhead  stood  uncertainly  before  her. 

"  Go,  go  I"  she  pleaded.  "  DonH  you  see  that  I  wish  to  be  alone 
for  a  little  ?    You  have  been  very  good  to  me.    I  thank  you." 

She  hesitatingly  put  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me?"  she  pleaded.  "I  did  very 
wrong.    I  fell  very  low.    But  I  am  very  sorry." 

Upon  an  impulse  for  which  he  rejoiced  ever  after,  Broadhead  clasped 
the  thin,  tiny  hand  in  his  own,  held  it  a  moment,  bent  low  over  it,  and, 
with  old-fashioned  gallantry,  kissed  it — ^that  soiled,  wasted  hand  I 

"  I  forgive  you,"  he  said,  and  the  voice  of  the  dead  seemed  to  speak 
to  the  woman  through  his  lips. 

He  turned  and  left  her  alone, — ^alone  in  the  darkness,  alone  with 
her  memories,  alone  with  her  sorrow,  alone  with  her  repentance — alone 
with  the  weapon. 

She  lifted  the  heavy  revolver  with  trembling  hand.  There  was  a 
single  cartridge  left  in  the  chamber. 

The  next  morning  in  great  anxiety  Broadhead  came  back  to  the 
house.  He  found  the  woman  sitting  quite  white  and  still  where  he  had 
left  her,  and  the  revolver  was  empty  I 


ENOUGH 

BY  W.  PFLUEGER 

I  HAVE  had  enough  of  women,  and  had  enough  of  love, 
But  the  land  waits  and  the  sea  waits,  and  the  open  sky  above. 
Give  me  a  long  white  road  and  the  gray  white  path  of  the  sea. 
And  the  wind's  will,  and  the  bird's  will,  and  the  heartache  still  in  me. 


TWO  CALLS 

By  Sara  Cone  Bryant 


THE   CALL  OP  THE  WRONG  RIGHT  MAN. 

HE  was  to  sail  for  Paris  the  next  mornings  to  be  gone  a  year  or 
two,  and  he  had  come  to  take  the  last  of  several  farewells  of 
the  girl  he  had  known  best  at  college.  She  came  into  the 
lamplit  parlor  with  a  warm  glow  on  either  chedc  and  hand  ontstretched. 
"  I'm  so  glad  you  came  out/'  she  said,  answering  the  pressure  of  his 
fingers  with  a  frank  little  squeeze;  *' I  was  almost  afraid  you  couldn't, 
with  so  many  last  things  to  do." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  loosing  her  hand  slowly,  "  you  were  the  last." 

*^  That  means,  I'm  the — oh,  how  conceited  of  me !" 

*'  No,  exactly.    It  means  you  were  the  best." 

''Nice  boy!  But  I  shaVt  count  it.  Sit  down  here  by  me — ^yes, 
here — and  tell  me  what  you  have  finally  decided  about  living  with 
Professor  Dumonfs  friends." 

"  Oh,  that ;  I  hardly  know  yet,  Mary.  Stanwood  thinks  now  that  he 
will  get  around  to  Paris  by  midwinter,  and  he  wants  me  to  come  in 
with  him." 

''Yes?  So  you  don't  want  to  make  hard-and-fast  arrangements^ 
of  course.  You'll  like  being  with  Mr.  Stanwood,  won't  you?  Only 
think  of  the  jolly  times  you'll  have !" 

"I  suppose  so" — absently — ^"oh,  yes,  of  course;  but  the  fact  is, 
Mary,  it  doesn't  look  as  jolly  to  me  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  You  see,  I 
was  a  perfect  kid,  then ^" 

"I  remember,"  mischievously. 

"And  everything  suited  me  perfectly;   but  now " 

"  But  what,  now  ?  You  don't  mean  you  are  losing  your  enthusiasm, 
Morris?  I  shall  be  absolutely  disgusted  with  you  if  you  dare  to  hint 
such  a  thing!  Semember  what  aU  those  artists  told  you;  there  isn't 
the  least  doubt  about  your  gift;  and  you  must  not  doubt  it,  not  for 
an  instant." 

"  That's  all  right,  Mary,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  something 
quite  different.  But  I  guess  you'd  be  disgusted  with  me  just  the  same; 
never  mind  it;  let  me  show  you ^" 
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"  No,  tell  me !  What  did  vou  mean  ?  I  want  to  know.  Of  conrse 
I  wouldn^t  be  disgusted/' 

"  I  bronght  out  my " 

"Aren't  yon  going  to  tell  me?  I  didn't  think  yon  would  distrust 
my  sympathy,  after  all  these  ages/' 

"I  dcm't,  Mary.  It's  one  of  the  things  I  hold  to.  But — ^I — ^this 
time  I  don't  want  it;  that's  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ^" 

"Please  don't!  And  don't  look  like  that.  Can't  you  do  a  little 
trusting,  yourself,  about  now  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  will,  only '' 

"  Only  I  was  a  blimdering  idiot,  thafs  aU.  But  don't  be  cross  with 
me  to-night." 

"  Our  last  night  for  ever  so  long.  I  should  say  not.  Why,  Morris, 
do  you  know,  we've  never  quarrelled  once  this  whole  last  year?" 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  It  must  be  because  you  are  such  a  lamb !  I  couldn't  have  made 
such  a  record  with  one  of  my  born  brothers,  and  you're  only  an  adopted 
one,  after  all." 

"  Adopted — let  me  see — ^the  last  day  of  October,  wasn't  it,  a  year  and 
ahalfagoV 

"  How  do  you  remember  ?    I'm  not  sure." 

"  Aren't  you  ?  It  was  the  day  we  went  chestnutting  in  the  Fells, 
and  it  blew  so  up  on  the  ridges.  Don't  you  remember,  your  hat  blew 
off,  and  we  chased  it  half  a  mile  down  hill?  The  wind  made  little 
curls  all  over  your  forehead,  and  you  said  it  got  in  your  eyes,  and  I 
had  to  tie  your  hat  on  for  you." 

"  Oh,  my  *  Tam' !  Was  that  the  day  ?  What  a  good  time  we  had, — 
what  good  times  we  have  always  had,  when  you  think  of  it? — ^and  now 
you  won't  be  here  for  any  of  them.    It  won't  be  the  same  thing  at  all !" 

"  Shall  you  miss  me,  little  sister  ?" 

"I  shall  that!  Nothing  but  a  lingering  sense  of  the  proprieties 
keeps  me  from  falling  <m  your  neck  and  imploring  you  to  stay." 

"  By  Jove,  Mary,  I  wish  you  would !  Do  you  know,  I  rather  think 
it  would  *  fill  a  long-felt  want'  if  you  would  pursue  that  line  of  con- 
duct   You  couldn't  try  it, — ^just  as  an  experiment, — could  you  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  really  couldn't.  But  if  s  a  great  regret  to  me,  Morris. 
Morria !  stop — ^what — —  Oh,  that  wasn't  nice  of  you — ^it  wasn't  like 
you !  I  shaU  never  dare  to  be  nice  and  comfortable  and  silly  with  you 
again.    (Jo  right  over  there  and  sit  on  that  chair." 

"  Please,  Mary." 

"Are  you  going?" 

"  Fdrgive,  little  sister.  I'll  never  do  so  any  more.  I  promise.  Are 
you  really  angry,  dear  ?" 
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"Yes — ^I  don't  know — ^I'm  surprised,  and — and  hnrt;  I  thought 
you  knew  me  better  than  to  misunderstand  my  nonsense/^ 

"  I  didn't  misunderstand/' 

"  You  took  advantage." 

*^  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon.    Please  forgive  me,  Mary." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  forgive  you.  But  I  don't  like  to  have  to.  And 
I  insist  on  the  chair — ^yes,  positively." 

"Is  this  far  enough?" 

"  That  will  do.  Now  lef  s  forget  it.  I  don't  know  what  has  got 
into  us  to-night ;  I  ought  to  have  said  ^  unberuf en'  when  I  boasted  of 
our  not  quarrelling." 

"  But  we  haven't  quarrelled;  we've  only  been  reproved;  and  one  of 
us  feels  like  a  small  bad  boy  in  disgrace." 

"  Then  the  small  boy  shouldn't  have  been  bad." 

"  Was  he  so  very  bad,  Mary  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  he  was  ?    What  does  his  consdenoe  tell  him  ?" 

"  He  hasn't  any,  except  what  his  sister  kindly  provides  for  him." 

"  Now,  Morris,"  severely,  "  this  is  a  very  unpromising  tone  to  take 
on  the  eve  of  departure  for  ^  furrin  lands' !  I  shall  expect  to  hear  bad 
news  from  gay  Paris  if  you  go  there  without  a  conscience." 

"Ah,  no,  I  don't  think  you  will  expect  that;  I  hope  you  won't; 
you  know  better,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  please !  You  didn't  think  I  was  in  earnest  ?  I  never  expect 
anything  but  good  of  you,  Morris,  of  course!  It  just  goes  without  say- 
ing." 

"  Thank  you,  little  sister,  if  s  awfully  good  of  you  to  say  so." 

"  Peel  so,  not  *  say  so.' " 

**  *  Feel  so,'  then.  I  wonder  if  you  have  the  least  idea  how  much  it 
helps  a  fellow  to — to  have — ^that  to  live  up  to?" 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  quick  and  shining  seriousness  in  her  eyes. 
^*  I  think  it  helps  us  all,  just  the  same  way,"  she  said, — ^  people  having 
faith  in  us,  I  mean.  We  just  need  to  be  believed  in.  And  who  should 
do  it  if  the  really  truly  friends  didn't, — ^the  people  who  honestly  care 
about  us?" 

*'Do  you — ^you  do  care — a  little — about  me,  don't  you,  Mary?" 

"  Why,  Morris !  What  a  thing  to  ask,  after  all  this  time  I  Do  you 
think  I  am  such  a  deceitful  person  as  that?  Of  course  I  care  about  you. 
I'm  downright  fond  of  you,  indeed  I" 

^'A  little  fonder  of  me  than  any  of  the  other  lellows? — than  of 
Stanwood,  for  instance  ?" 

"  I  never  adopted  any  of  the  other  fellows,  did  I,  Morris?" 

"Are  you,  Mary?" 

"  Am  I  what?  I  can't  follow  your  English;  lef  s  get  a  less  involved 
subject." 
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"  I  asked  you  if  you  like  me  just  a  little  better  than  you  like  Stan- 
wood  ^ 

"  Why,  Mo What  has  got  into  you  to-night  ?    Are  you  trying 

.to  tease  me,— or  are  you — ^I  hope  you  aren't  so  silly  as  to  be  jealous  V' 

"  I  am.    I'm  horribly,  sickeningly  jealous/' 

** Morris  Daly!  But  no,  I  won't  scold,  when  ifs  your  last  night; 
I  should,  though,  if  it  weren't.  Listen  to  me :  You  have  not  the  least 
reason,  not  the  least  in  the  world;  there  is  no  one — no  one — ^I  have 
ever  known  so  well  as  you.  You  have  seemed  to  me — really,  without 
any  joking — ^like  one  of  my  own  brothers  ever  since  we  adopted  each 
other.  Why,  I  thought  you  knew.  I  thought  you  were  as  sure  of  my 
friendship  as  I  was  of  yours.    Haven't  you  understood,  after  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  imderstood  perfectly." 

"  Then  ifs  only  a  mood,  isn't  it  ?  You  don't  really  feel  like — like 
that?  Or  did  you  think  I  would  go  about  himting  for  another — an- 
other— ^relative  when  you  were  gone?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  think  that." 

"  As  if  I  would  1  If  you  desert  me,  I'll  never  have  another.  But 
you  won't,  will  you  ?" 

"Won't  what?" 

"Won't  desert  me — stop  being  my  brother?" 

"  Are  they  quite  the  same  thing?" 

"  Yes,  of  course  they  are.    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Then  it  will  do  if  I  promise,  won't  it?  I'll  never  desert  you, 
Mary." 

"Gteod.  Now  just  add  a  little  codicil,  that  you  will  never  be  so 
Billy  again  as  to  be  jealous  of  your— of— of  me,  and  we'll  shake  hands 
on  it" 

"  How  smooth  your  hand  is,  Mary !  I  never  felt  any  other  hand  at 
all  like  yours — ^no,  don't  take  it  away — ^just  think  of  two  whole  years 
without  being  able  to  touch  such  a  lovely,  soft  little  hand !" 

"  Oh  flatterer !    Do  you — er — ^really  think  it's  nice,  nowF' 

"  I  think  ifs  the  dearest,  sweetest,  prettiest,  most  adorable " 

"  Oh,  goodness,  Morris,  hold  on  I  Or,  rather,  don't  hold  on ;  I  wasn't 
fishing  for  a  whale.    And  I  think  you'd  really  better  let  my  hand  go. 


now." 


"Mary I  Have  you  absolutely  no  feeling?  Here  I  am  going  away 
for  two  years,  perhaps  more,  and  because  I  can't  pretend  not  to  care 
you  laugh  at  me.    I  tell  you,  ifs  no  joke  to  me." 

"  Morris"— indignantly— "  it  isn't  a  joke  to  me  either ;  you  needn't 
think  it  is." 

"  It  seems  to  be." 

"  Nonsense !  don't  you  see  that  I  can't  let  you  do — act — ^be — ^like 
this?" 
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«  Mary '' 

"  Hush !  We've  never  done — any  of  those  things.  You  have  always 
been  so  nice  and  so  trustable^  I  never  thought  I  should  have  to— to— 
laugh  at  you.  I  am  just  as  sorry  you  are  going  as  I  can  be,  but  1 
can't  sit  down  and  let  you  hold  my  hand  and  make  sentimental  speeches 
to  me  if  I  am.  It  is  not  like  you,  and  it's  not  like  me^  and  thaf  s  all 
there  is  about  it.'* 

"  It  isn't  all,  by  a  thousand  miles.  It  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the 
case.  I  wasn't  making  sentimental  speeches  to  you,  I  was  simply  telling 
the  honest  truth.  I  do  think  your  hand  is  the  dearest  and  prettiest 
hand  in  the  whole  world.    And  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  say  so !" 

*^  You  may  say  so  if  you  like,  but  I  tell  you  frankly,  Morris,  you 
are  just  spoiling  my  memories  of  you  for  the  time  to  come.  You  have 
made  me  cross  and  miserable, — ^and — ^and  everything !" 

"  I  am  sorry.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  hadn't  come 
to-night." 

"  Perhaps  it  would — oh,  no !  I  didn't  mean  that ;  we  didn't  eith)er 
of  us  mean  it, — something  is  wrong  with  the  air,  I  guess,  and  it  has 
got  into  our  tempers.  Morris,  don't  mind  a  word  I've  said.  I  am 
terribly  sorry  to  have  you  go^ — ^and  I  know  you  aren't  sentimentftl.  It 
is  just  that  we  have  somehow  got  at  cross  purposes.  It's  all  right,  isn't 
it?    We're  friends  again,  aren't  we?" 

**  Oh  Mary, — for  Heaven's  sake !  I'd  rather  endure  anything  than 
hear  your  motherly  tone.  Your  magnanimity  is  enough  to  freeze  a 
fellow's  marrow." 

"Well,  really,  Morris!  I  must  say,  I  think  you  are  just  a  little 
unreasonable  to-night.  When  you  find  out  what  you  do  want  me  to 
do  I  will  endeavor  to  entertain  you  more  acceptably  I" 

"  Mary,  I — perhaps  I  am  unreasonable — I — the  fact  is — I'm  suffer- 
ing; I  have — a  headache;  I'll  say  good-night  before  I  make  any  worse 
fool  of  myself.    I ^" 

"  Oh  my  dear  boy  1  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  before  ?  To  think  of 
your  coming  way  out  here! — and  I've  chattered  like  a  magpie; — ^you 
poor,  poor  boy,  to  be  scolded,  and  made  miserable, — oh !  sit  down  again, 
Morris,  here, — take  my  hand  I  You  are  positively  dizzy  with  pain.  I'll 
get  you  mother's " 

"  Mary,  please  come  back.  It's  all  right.  Just  a  bad  pain — for  a 
minute — and  I  must  say  *  good-night.*^  •  Give  me  your  hand  again, 
dear — little  sister.  You  won't  quite  forget  me,  will  you,  and  you'll 
always  believe  in  me?" 

"  Never,  and  always,  Morris." 

"Then — good-by,  dear;  are  your  eyes  wet  for  me?  I  shall  re- 
member that ;  good-by,  Mary." 

"  Oh,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  go  like  this.    Can't  you  stay 
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and  let  me  do  something  for  your  head?  No?  Then  if  yon  must,  of 
conrse, — ^bnt  I  am  afraid  you  will  remember  how  horrid  I've  been,  and 
go  away  thinking  bad  things  of  me?'' 

"No,  never.  Let  me  go,  little  sister.  I  shall  be  all  right  to- 
morrow." 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  so !  And  I  hope  you  will  have  a  beautiful  trip. 
Good-by,  Morris.  I  know  you'll  come  back  to  us,  famous — ^and  happy. 
It  is  only  *  Auf  Wiedersehen,'  after  all,  you  know.    Good-by,  good-by !" 

And  she  stood  looking  after  him  with  dewy  eyes  and  frankly  wistful 
mouth  till  the  door  shut  out  his  white  young  face.  Then  she  went  to 
the  window  and  pushed  up  the  shade  to  light  his  path  between  the 
trees.  "  Dear  Morris,"  she  murmured,  "  I'm  so  sorry  I  quarrelled  with 
him,  he  is  such  a  dear  boy !  I  wonder — I  hope — I  hope  I  haven't  been 
making  a  mistake  all  this  time;  he  seemed  somehow — I  almost  thought 
to-night  he — oh,  foolish !  Of  course  he  doesn't !"  And  with  the  shadow 
lingering  but  lightly  on  her  face  she  turned  down  the  lamp,  locked 
the  door,  and  tiptoed  up  the  stairs  to  her  chamber.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  she  was  kneeling,  in  straightly  hanging  virginal  white,  by  her 
bedside,  her  hands  folded  imder  her  dropped  forehead  just  as  her  baby 
hands  had  been  taught  to  do  at  her  first  prayer.  And  after  the  whis- 
pered *  Amen'  of  her  nightly  petitions  she  added,  lifting  her  face  con- 
fidingly in  the  darkness,  "and,  dear  Father,  bless  Morris — and  keep 
him  good — ^and — and  don't  let  him  have  a  heartache  for  me!     For 

Jesus'  sake." 

II. 

THE  CALL  OP  THB  RIGHT  WRONG  MAN. 

Jack  Stanwood  thought  in  his  indolently  analytical  way  that  Mary 
looked  a  trifle  pale  and  tired  when  she  came  into  the  room  the  evening 
he  called  to  bid  her  "good-by."  But  as  he  shook  hands  he  reflected 
that  she  was  such  a  nice  girl  that  a  little  color,  more  or  less,  really 
made  no  difference ;  and  then  too  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever. 

"So  it  is  really  to-morrow?"  she  said  with  an  effect  of  cheerful 
interest  as  she  sat  down  a  little  out  of  the  lamp's  rays. 

"To-morrow,  I  believe;  and  we  sail  from  New  York  at  eight 
Tuesday  morning.    You  will  send  me  a  steamer-letter,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  you  think  they  are  bores  ?  You  don't  want  one  really, 
do  you?" 

"Well,  I  like  that!  There's  a  cordial  spirit  for  you.  Of  course 
I  want  one — ^a  fat  one  too.  I  have  seven  or  eight  promised,  but  the  list 
is  incomplete  without  yours." 

"  Is  it  ?    Why  ?    You  know  I  am  no  literary  genius." 

"Au  contraire.  Mademoiselle.  Who  had  the  cleverest  pen  in  our 
class?" 

"  Someone  out  of  it,  I  guess.    However,  I  dare  say  every  one  counts 
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when  you  are  a  few  days  out.  I  will  write  you  one,  of  course — if  you 
care  about  it," 

"Then  that's  settled.  Be  sure  you  send  it  to-morrow,  or  I  shall 
be  cheated  out  of  it  after  all." 

*'  I  will  be  sure." 

"  I  heard  from  Daly  this  week." 

"Oh,  did  you?  He  is  well,  I  hope.  And  is  he  working  hard?  T 
haven't  heard  for  nearly  two  months." 

"  Old  chap's  busy,  probably ;  he  never  was  much  of  a  letter-writer. 
We  are  going  to  room  together  this  fall." 

"  That  will  be  nice." 

"  Yes,  won't  it  ?  Ifs  mighty  jolly  having  *  Mo'  over  there.  I  expect 
we'll  have  no  end  of  a  picnic  while  I  stay." 

"  Y-es — oh,  yes,  of  course  you  will.  That  kind  of  happy-go-lucky, 
irresponsible  living  has  such  a  fascination  about  it.  I  remember  the 
studio  quarter  very  well  from  our  trip,  two  summers  ago," 

"  Why,  look  here,  I  forgot  you  had  been  there.  Then  you  can  tell 
me  about  our  place.    Do  you  happen  to  know  where  it  is?" 

"  Yes.  Have  you  your  little  Paris  map  here  ?  So — see  ?  Here  is 
the  building,  off  this  little  court  near  the  square  where  the  big  Barrye 
lion  is." 

"  Is  it  a  jolly  old  barracks  ?  You  don't  mind  my  making  a  guide- 
book of  you,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh,  no.  There  couldn't,  of  course,  be  anything  else  of  so  much 
interest  to  you  just  now, — ^your  going  is  so  near." 

"  But  does  it  bore  you  ?  I  don't  want  to  make  a  nuisance  of  myself, 
you  know." 

"  That's  an  unkind  cut.  Have  you  forgotten  how  you  helped  me 
make  out  our  itinerary  before  I  went?" 

"  So  I  did.    You  had  one  of  those  little  satchel  guides,  didn't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  the  little  red  leather  one.  We  took  it  up  in  the  woods,  I 
think,  one  afternoon." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,  we  went  down  by  the  pool  and  sat  under  the 
pines.  We've  had  some  great  old  walks  up  in  those  Fells,  haven't  we, 
Mary?" 

"We  certainly  have.  That  was  a  lovely  day" — dreamily.  "I  re- 
member so  well  how  we — er — ^how  fine  it  was,  you  know,  so  clear,  and 
not  too  hot,  and  that." 

"  Yes.  After  all,  there's  nothing  like  New  England  for  woods !  I 
have  been  in  the  Bockies  and  in  Cuban  jungles,  but  the  woods  here  have 
a  quality,  an  atmosphere,  those  great  forests  utterly  lack." 

"  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  the  atmosphere  of  intimacy?  That  has  always 
seemed  to  me  their  peculiar  charm." 

"  I  believe  that  is  it.  Now,  in  the  forests  of  Washington  and  Mon- 
tana  " 
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^  Yes,  tell  me  about  them?'' 

**  A  man  is  utterly  alone  with  the  vastness — ^he  is  confronted  with 
the  mighty  indifference  of  its  majesty.  And  then  too  you  go  into  the 
*  bush'  with  a  spirit  of  conquest.  You  walk  through  our  wood-paths 
because  you  are  invited,  and  every  bush  and  flower  and  bird  greets 
you  with  open  heart.  But  in  the  wilds  out  there," — ^he  paused  with 
a  glance  of  deprecatory  question,  but  the  girl's  intense^  listening  look 
urged  him  on, — "  there, — ^why,  in  those  huge  expanses  of  forest,  where 
a  path  means  the  passage  of  innumerable  wild  beasts,  and  where  the 
towering,  ragged  peaks  hurl  great  stones,  out  of  pure  disdain,  at  the 
pigmy  foot-hills  beneath  them,  a  man  lives  in  awe.  It  makes  you 
feel,  with  the  great  Hebrew  philosopher,  that  the  world  hasn't  waited 
untold  ages  for  your  arrival  to  explain  things.  No," — ^reflectively — 
"^  there  is  none,  absolutely  none,  of  the  confidential  quality  of  our 
woodland  in  those  places." 

His  companion  let  the  held  breath  quiver  outward  softly.  "  Ah," 
she  breathed,  ^^I  should  like  to  feel  that  other  once, — ^that  solitude, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  strength  and  simplicity  I" 

"  Yes."  To  the  girl's  reading  eyes  a  tingling  spirituality  overcrept 
the  habitual  indifferent  nonchalance  of  the  young  man's  face,  revealing 
the  iinderlying  power  of  the  personality  which  from  the  first  she  had 
divined  as  he  added,  very  simply,  ^^  It  is  the  holiest  feeling  I  know." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  man,  unconsciously  soothed  uud 
stimulated  by  the  perfection  of  the  girl's  unrecognized  sympathy,  passed 
again  in  m^nory  into  the  atmosphere  of  mountain  adventure  and  wild 
freedom;  the  girl,  her  whole  consciousness  filled  with  an  aching  pro- 
test against  his  imrecognition,  cried  dumbly,  ^^  Oh,  I  could  give  you 
00  much,  keep  you  so  true  to  those  heights,  if  you  would  only  let  me ! 
Why  can't  you  see?"  And  for  fear  the  cry  should  come  to  voice  she 
laughed,  with  a  jarring  lightness  which  hurt  her  own  ear. 

'^  Ifs  a  far  cry  from  the  Bockies  to  the  Latin  Quarter,"  she  said. 
"  But  you  will  like  that  too  when  you  get  into  it." 

The  man  came  all  the  way  back  in  an  instant.  ^^  Surely,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling,  ^'  a  little  of  everything  makes  up  the  world." 

*^  And  you  don't  care  for  more  than  a  little  of  anything,  do  you  ?" 

'^You  might  say,  'care  more  than  a  little  for  anything,'  and  hit 
it  nearer." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  you  imagine  of  yourself,  I  know." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mary?" 

"  I  mean  that  is  your  mental  picture  of  yourself.  But  you  know  the 
old  saying  about  *  John's  John'  ?" 

"Well" — ^laughing — ^" isn't  it  correct?  Whafs  your  John, — does 
he  differ  very  much  from  mine  ?" 

The  girls  eyelids  flickered  together  with  the  spasmodic  action  which 
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accompanies  a  sudden  pang,  but  her  lips  smiled  as  she  answered,  "  Very 
much;  and  I  am  conceited  enough  to  think  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
yours." 

"  Well,  this  is  interesting  I    Go  on,  won^t  you,  and  let  me  have  my 
portrait  *  done  in  oils'  ?    What  sort  of  a  chap  is  your  John  T^ 
Suppose  I  tell  you  instead  what  I  think  yours  is  like?" 
All  right,  fire  ahead;  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  think  is  my  opin- 
ion of  myself." 

"  Well,  then," — the  girl  leaned  forward  and  stretched  her  clasped 
hands  to  her  knee ;  she  smiled,  with  a  hint  of  amusement  in  the  steady 
glance  she  gave  him, — ^^  John's  John  is  a  man  whose  attitude  towards 
things  and  people  is  a  kindly  enough  indifference;  he  considerately 
keeps  them  from  seeing  this  attitude  when  possible,  but  he  really  hasn't 
any  enthusiasm  for  them,  don't  you  know?  (The  man  flushed,  but 
shut  his  lips  rather  doggedly  over  his  unspoken  protest.)  "He  is 
sometimes  touched  to  the  soul  by  sudden  realizations  of  beauty  and 
truth,  and  by  aspirations  towards  bodying  forth  those  revelations,  but 
he  has  outgrown  the  childish  idea  that  a  man  can  change  the  face  of 
the  world  with  a  garden-rake.  He  lets  the  thrills  go  as  they  come, 
because  he  knows  them  for  a  spurious  article;  none  of  the  artisfs 
divine  commission  has  been  given  to  him ;  but  he  isn't  bitter  about  that> 
for  he  really  doesn't  care ;  he  is  utterly  unambitious  by  nature.  After 
the  usual  amount  of  school-boy's  dreams  he  has  foimd  by  experience 
that  he  is  a  mediocre  personality,  so  he  doesn't  make  a  fool  of  himself 
by  kicking  up  a  lot  of  dust,  trying  to  do  something  great;  he  just 
keeps  cool — that  is  the  sensible  attitude  for  a  man's  mind,  anyway — 
and  thanks  the  stars  for  giving  him  a  comfortable  income,  since  it 
is  so  little  worth  while  to  do  anything  except  watch  the  show.  He 
is  scrupulously  honest  and  above  any  meanness,  but  he  rather  sneers 
at  his  virtues  as  a  matter  of  taste,  merely ;  he  thinks  that  sort  of  thing 
consists  mostly  in  a  larger  capacity  for  h3rpocrisy  than  the  other  kind 
of  man  has.  John's  John  is  singularly  cold  too,  and  unimpressionable; 
he  is  very  different  from  most  men  in  that!  He  really  doesn't  care 
much  for  his  own  family  when  he  is  away  from  them,  and  so  he  is 
sure  that  he  is  incapable  of  the  romantic  nonsense  other  fellows  talk 
so  much  about.    In  a  mild  fashion  he  regrets  this Shall  I  go  on  ?" 

"I  guess  you  needn't,"  with  a  short  laugh.  ''Thafs  enough  to 
digest  for  one  while.  I  say,  Mary,  how  do  you  see  into  a  fellow  like 
that  ?  It's  beastly  uncanny  1  I'd  have  been  afraid  to  stay  round  if  I 
had  known  your  friends  were  quite  so  much  an  open  book  to  you." 

"  N"o,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  That  wasn't  seeing  into  you  at  all. 
Thai  was  John's  John,  you  remember,  and  it  was  precipitated  on  the 
ether  of  my  consciousness" — ^this  with  a  teasing  little  laugh. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  it  then?" 
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"  No  r 

"Why,  what  part  isn^t  true?  Mary,  Fm  interested.  If  you  have 
an  antidote  for  the  bad  taste,  do  give  it  to  me.  If  that  was  my  John, 
please,  what  is  yours?'' 

The  girl  paused  as  though  she  were  questioning  her  courage.  Then 
slowly  a  beautiful  look  of  steadfast  purpose  grew  in  her  eyes.  *'  My 
John,''  she  said,  with  enough  pressure  on  the  words  to  suppress  a  falter, 
"  is  a  very  strong  man  who  has  not  found  his  right  work  yet.  He  is 
not  indifferent  at  all;  1^  cares  intensely  to  do  something  worth  while, 
but  never  having  found  the  right  channel  of  effort,  he  believes  himself 
to  be  a  failure;  and  that  belief  is  the  ever-present  bitterness  which  he 
tries  to  hide  from  himself  with  the  affectation  of  indifference.  Yet 
he  is  tortured  by  an  invincible,  but  as  he  thinks  unjustifiable,  conviction 
that  he  has  something  to  give  the  world,  that  he  is  not  as  the  mass  of 
men.  But  he  mocks  at  himself  for  it,  because  he  thinks  his  attempts 
have  proved  the  idea  futile." 

The  man  drew  his  breath  hard  and  audibly,  but  the  girl  was  no 
longer  looking  at  him.  She  had  taken  a  wild-rose  from  her  gown,  and, 
holding  it  in  both  hands,  she  sat  with  slightly  drooping  head  and  eyes 
bent  dreamily  on  the  pink  petals.  Her  voice  grew  lower  and  yet  clearer, 
with  a  vibrant  earnestness  as  she  went  on.  "  My  John  is  not  mediocre, — 
he  never  could  be.  Some  day  he  will  find  his  work, — soon,  I  hope, — 
and  it  will  be  like  finding  himself.  Then  he  will  strive, — ^tremendously ! 
He  will  put  his  whole  soul  into  it,  and  the  world  will  be  very  glad  of 
him."  The  young  man  leaned  forward  with  the  look  of  one  who  con- 
sults a  prophetess.  His  face  was  pale  and  eager  as  he  interrupted  her. 
"  What  will  he  do,  Mary, — what  ought  he  to  do  ?    Do  you  know  that  ?" 

The  girl's  rapt  gravity  melted  in  a  wistful  smile  as  she  mused  a 
moment.  "  I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  **  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  art ; 
the  man  has  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  enthusiasm  for  truth,  but  he 
is  not  exactly  creative.  His  mind  is,  I  think,  the  student-mind ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  given  to  him  to  see  more  deeply  into  some 
vexed  question  than  others  see,  and  so  to  lift  men  up  into  clearer  light/' 
Again  the  man  drew  a  hard  breath,  and  his  head  straightened  with  a 
gerture  of  good,  unconscious  pride.  ^^  As  for  the  people,"  the  girl  added, 
her  tone  changing  a  little,  "I  think — ^but  I  am  not  sure — ^that  this 
John  is  not  so  much  cold  as  sensitive;  just  because  he  expects  such 
perfect  communion  of  a  friend,  he  dreads  the  jar  of  nncongenial  com- 
panionship. Possibly  he  resents  the  acceptance  of  John's  John  as  the 
truth  by  his  friends,  and,  being  always  a  little  at  cross  purposes  with 
them  for  taking  him  at  his  word,  wraps  himeslf  up  in  a  feeling  that 
he  isn't  interested  in  them.  I  think  he  is  too  strong  a  man  not  to  be 
able  to  care ;  I  even  think" — slowly — ^'  that  he  is  a  passionate  man. 
But  perhaps  the  shell  around  his  mind  has  shut  his  heart  in  a  little. 
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or  perhaps*' — she  paused — "  he  hasn't  fallen  among  truly  congenial 
people  yet."  The  man  was  looking  at  her  now,  with  the  direct,  un- 
veiled glance  of  one  whose  secrets  are  no  secrets  to  his  companion.  His 
face  had  something  of  awe  in  it.  But  the  girl,  meeting  his  eyes,  shivered 
slightly  and  then  laughed. 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention  *  the  fair  woman'  and  *  the 
dark  man'  in  order  to  be  a  regular  fortime-teller,"  she  said.  "  Don't 
you  want  to  cross  my  palm  with  silver?" 

But  the  man  could  not  jest.  His  faith  in  himself  gathered  itself 
up  from  her  faith  in  him  till  it  became  a  giant,  strong  in  potential 
good  works,  and  his  face  told  her  what  was  happening.  *'  Mary,"  he 
said  at  last  in  a  moved  voice,  out  of  which  every  trace  of  indolence  had 
vanished,  ^^if  this  is  true,  it  is  what  I  have  hoped,  ever  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  hope,  or  dream,  anything;  but  I  haven't  dared  believe 
in — anything  but  *  John's  John.'  How  did  you  know — what  makes 
you  believe — I  have — ^this — ^better  thing  in  me?" 

The  girl  turned  restlessly,  and  put  one  hand  over  her  eyes  and  then 
to  her  "forehead.  The  forehead  was  hot  and  the  hand  was  like  wet 
ice.  "  Oh,  I  am  rather  given  to  analyzing  my  friends,"  she  said,  a 
trifle  unsteadily,  "  it  amuses  me.  But  I  don't  usually  inform  them  of 
my  secret  opinions." 

*^  I  shall  always  be  grateful  that  you  told  me,"  he  answered,  leaning 
forward  and  touching  her  hand  with  grave  reverence.  "  I  tiiank  you — 
why,  Mary,  your  hand  is  as  cold  as  ice  I  You  are  tired  to  death.  I 
have  been  very  inconsiderate,  boring  you  with  my  affairs  like  this.  Why 
didn't  you  send  me  home  ?^    And  he  rose,  flushing  with  compunction. 

A  look  of  absolute  fear  sprang  into  the  girl's  eyes,  a  look  which 
had  lurked  in  their  depths  before,  and  had  sent  them  to  the  clock  again 
and  again  for  stolen,  unwilling  reference.  ^^  Oh,  no !"  she  spoke  up 
to  him  vidth  nervous  lightness,  ^^  I  am  not  at  all  tired.  I  shall  be  very 
cross  with  you  if  you  make  such  a  snippy  little  call  to-night.  There 
is  the  other  train,  you  know?" 

The  man  remained  standing.  "  You  are  tired,"  he  declared.  "  I 
ought  to  have  seen  it  before.  But  you  are  always  so  generous, — I  be- 
lieve you  would  have  let  me  go  on  indefinitely  1" 

^^  Yes,  perhaps."  An  instant  she  sat  looking  up  at  him  vidth  care- 
fully measured  appeal.  Then  she  saw  that  he  meant  to  go.  She  stood 
up  slowly  and  the  brilliancy  came  back  to  her  face  as  she  rose.  She 
smiled  into  his  eyes.  ^^  Then,  if  you  must  go,"  she  said,  *^  let  me  wish 
you  '  bon  voyage,'  and,"  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  *^  may  it  be  a  voyage 
of  successful  discovery  I" 

The  young  man  held  her  hand  warmly  in  his.  A  sense  of  pleasant 
relief  from  the  vague  discomfort  of  parting  came  to  him  from  the  bright, 
almost  mocking,  friendliness  of  her  face.  He  was  grateful  to  her  for 
not  making  him  feel  worse,  and  his  feeling  gave  color  to  the  earnest- 
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ness  of  his  words :  "  If  I  discover  anything,  I  shall  feel  that  you  gave 
me  the  '  tip.'  I  can't  tell  yon  how  I  feel  about  your  little  prophec)' — 
I  shaVt  try ;  but  I  am  going  to  try  to — ^justify  your  faith  in  me/' 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  do  that/'  simply ;  then  merrily,  **  if  the  *  fair 
woman'  makes  her  appearance  while  you  are  gone,  send  me  word,  and 
I'll  use  my  hidden  arts  to  circumvent  the  *  dark  man'  for  you  I" 

**  I  will,  Mary,  and  trust  them  too  after  seeing  your  powers.  Well, 
I  suppose  it  is  '  good-by.'    *  The  best  of  friends,'  you  know " 

^'  I  know ;  and  even  a  prophet  and  the  faithful  cannot  escape.  Only 
he  faithful ! — and  keep  an  eye  out  for  the  real  John.  Good-by,  then, 
good-by,  John's  John !"  And  she  laughed  with  him  and  at  him ;  and 
his  last  impression,  as  he  turned  at  the  door  for  a  soberer  farewell,  was 
of  a  warmly  brilliant  face,  whose  shining  eyes  and  smiling  mouth  were 
but  touched  with  the  sympathetic  shadow  of  a  friendly  regret. 

As  the  outer  door  shut  to  with  a  click,  the  girl  standing  within  the 
room  shivered  from  head  to  foot;  her  bright  eyes  hardened  to  a  strained 
gleam,  and  the  color,  as  if  released  from  the  clutch  of  her  will,  fainted 
out  of  her  cheeks  and  left  them  almost  limiinously  white.  She  stood 
with  head  turned  from  the  door,  but  straining  towards  it,  listening. 
When  she  could  no  longer  hear  his  step  on  the  gravel-walk  she  shud- 
dered again,  dropping  her  head  low.  After  a  moment  she  looked  around 
her  at  the  empty  room  with  wide,  frightened  eyes.  The  big  chair  he 
had  sat  in  stood,  back  to  her,  near  the  sofa.  Like  a  hypnotized  person, 
she  moved  towards  it  slowly  till  she  touched  the  carving  on  its  top. 
Her  hand  closed  over  it,  then  passed  involuntarily  with  a  yearning, 
caressing  pressure  down  the  cushions  till  her  arm  enclosed  the  spot 
where  his  head  and  shoulder  had  rested.  Her  head  drooped  to  the 
hard  wood.  Then  a  smothered  whisper  burst  from  her  lips,  "  Oh,  my 
love,  my  love !" 

With  the  breaking  of  the  silence  her  bodily  control  seemed  to  yield 
too;  and  suddenly  she  was  on  her  knees,  against  and  on  the  chair, 
with  wide-flung  arms  and  clutching  hands  clinging  to  it.  *^  Oh  Gk)d. — 
God,"  she  choked,  "help  met  help  me  to  bear  it  I  I  can't  bear  it 
unless  you  help  me  ?  I  love  him  so — and  he  is  gone.  Oh,  for  the  love 
you  gave  us, — for  the  love  you  bear  us! — ^help  me,  for — for  the  sake — 
for  the  sake  of  my  utter  need  I"  And  then  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
sobbing  was  alone  in  the  room. 

NATURE 

AS  the  woven  clouds  of  night 
l\      Hang  in  beauty  o'er  the  moon, 
-*    *^     So  thy  leafage  veils  a  light 
Fickle  as  a  fleeting  tune. 


PETER 

By  Bertrand  Waugh 

HOW  often  it  happens  that  a  critical  point  in  life  comes  to  ns  dis- 
guised as  a  trivial  every-day  incident !  There  is  a  possibility 
of  one  in  a  casual  introduction,  in  each  invitation  we  receive, 
in  every  word  we  exchange,  yet  weeks  and  months  pass  before  we  recog- 
nize the  real  importance  of  what  has  passed.  So^  when  I  saw  "  Peter*' 
for  the  first  time  I  failed  to  see  that  he  was  to  punctuate  an  important 
period  in  my  career.  The  one  and  only  impression  I  had  of  him  at 
the  moment  was  that  he  was  the  most  imremunerative  return  I  had 
seen  for  an  investment  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in  a  dog  license. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  matter  that  more  nearly  concerned  Aunt 
Mary.  I  accept  both  Aunt  Mary  and  her  dog  with  the  philosophical 
resignation  that  a  dutiful  nephew  should  always  display. 

To  describe  my  mother's  half-sister  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
In  my  earlier  years,  when  she  took  a  great  interest  in  my  scholastic 
progress,  I  had  discovered  in  her  appearance  a  remarkable  similarity 
to  a  perfectly  balanced  second-grade  drawing  copy.  This  irreverent 
reflection  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget,  and  I  am  reminded  of  it 
every  time  I  see  her  standing  with  her  hands  loosely  linked  in  front 
of  her  and  her  hair  parted  precisely  down  the  centre.  Her  ideas  have 
stood  still  for  forty  years  while  those  around  her  have  changed,  so 
people  say  that  she  is  old-fashioned  and  eccentric.  To  some  of  us  it 
has  been  left  to  discover  that  she  is  both  generous  and  sincere.  Besides 
all  this,  she  has  money — ^lots  of  money — ^and  a  weak  heart.  I  speak  of 
these  two  things  in  the  same  breath,  as  it  has  been  long  customary  in 
the  family  circle  to  do  so.  The  possession  of  the  money  is  regarded, 
I  believe,  as  a  species  of  compensation  for  so  dangerous  an  affliction. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  correct  view  of  it. 

I  pay  Aunt  Mary  two  visits  annually,  and  twice  a  year,  when  I 
travel  northward,  do  I  wonder  why  she  still  lives  at  Withington.  I  can 
see  nothing  beautiful  in  the  distant  forest  of  chimneys  that  marks  out 
Manchester,  and  as  for  weather,  the  place  must  especially  tend  to 
propagate  profanity. 

The  particular  visit  I  wish  to  speak  of  took  place  last  June.  I 
arrived  on  Friday  to  lunch,  and  as  the  cricket  at  Old  Traflford  was  at 
an  interesting  stage  it  rained  the  whole  day.  We  had  a  couple  of  hours' 
sunshine  the  next  day,  but  Sunday  was  occupied  in  a  very  creditable 
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second  edition  of  the  Flood.    So,  church  being  an  impossibility,  I  had 
to  fall  back  on  Aunt  Mar/s  library  and  "  Peter*^  for  amusement. 

I  studied  "  Peter*'  by  extending  him  the  tips  of  my  patent  leathers 
to  snarl  at.  Taking  the  term  in  its  widest  possibilities,  one  would  be 
justified  in  calling  him  a  dog.  When  I  had  seen  him  on  the  sofa  for 
the  first  time  I  had  mistaken  him  for  a  detached  portion  of  a  sheepskin 
rug.  Aunt  said  he  was  a  Yorkshire  terrier  or  a  silver  terrier,  I  forget 
which,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  breed  and  other  things,  to  all  of  which 
I  assented  unreservedly.  He  was  a  mass  of  tangled  and  rusty-colored 
hair,  fifteen  inches  over  all,  and  if  you  looked  at  him  attentively  you 
could  distinguish  through  the  thick,  matted  covering  a  pair  of  eyes  and 
a  mouth.  Taking  him  altogether,  he  was  a  most  mournful-looking 
object. 

Aunt  adored  him.  He  had  a  silk-lined  basket  to  sleep  in  and  the 
choicest  pieces  from  her  plate  to  tempt  his  appetite.  On  his  birthday 
and  one  or  two  other  festive  days  of  the  year  he  was  indulged  with  a 
whole  tin  of  sardines,  and,  if  one  is  to  be  guided  by  aimfs  touching 
description  of  how  he  would  afterwards  lick  at  the  empty  tin,  "  Peter*' 
must  be  regarded  as  an  epicure  of  the  first  rank. 

**  Peter**  disliked  me.  He  would  herald  my  approach  with  a  series 
of  convulsive  wriggles,  accompanied  by  spits^  snarls,  and  other  observa- 
tions of  the  same  order.  He  looked  at  his  best  when  enthroned  in  the 
lap  of  his  mistress  about  six  inches  below  her  crochet  needles. 

About  once  every  ten  minutes  "  Peter,**  aunt,  and  the  crochet  work 
would  be  mixed  in  one  long  embrace,  and  eloquent  love  phrases  on  the 
one  side  would  call  forth  frantic  licking  from  the  other. 

From  this  it  may  be  surmised  what  dismay  was  caused  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  *'  Peter.*'  There  were  searches  and  tears,  followed  by 
more  tears  and  more  searches.  I  constructed  theories  and  the  cook 
enUflted  the  aid  of  her  fianc^,  who  was  a  sergeant  at  the  local  police 
station,  but  neither  of  these  things  was  productive.  Aunt  Mary  turned 
to  me  for  aid. 

"  Aunt,'*  said  I  resolutely,  "  rely  on  me.    I  will  find  him." 

The  next  morning  I  spent  in  searching  the  streets  near  St.  Ann's 
Square.  I  saw  no  dogs  like  "  Peter,*'  but  a  man  in  a  seedy  brown  over- 
coat offered  to  sell  me  a  little  pug  with  a  very  weary  expression.  He 
told  me  that  his  vnfe  was  ill,  and  to  part  with  the  Uttle  chap  would 
almost  break  his  heart.  Having  seen  thje  same  style  of  seedy  man  in 
Bond  Street  and  Piccadilly,  I  declined  to  aid  in  the  heart-breaking, 
but  showed  him  sympathy  with  the  aid  of  a  two-shilling  piece,  and 
asked  questions  about  Uttle,  fiuffy  dogs. 

He  shook  his  head.  No,  he  had  seen  no  little,  silver-haired  dogs 
at  alL  He  wished  he  had.  So  I  w^^  obliged  to  resume  inquiries  else- 
where. 
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I  walked  on  and  on  until  at  length  I  found  myself  in  King  Street. 
Drawn  up  in  front  of  a  big  milliner's  shop  was  a  smart  phaeton  with 
yellow  wheels.  On  the  seat  behind  the  coachman  was  a  familiar-looking 
bundle  of  hair.  I  whispered  a  name^  and  a  couple  of  ears  shot  up  from 
the  rest  of  the  shapeless  mass.    It  was  ^Teter" ! 

For  a  moment  I  paused  and  considered.  The  liveried  Jehu  sat  as 
stolid  as  a  rock^  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  remote  something  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  street.  I  know  not  what  mad  impulse  seized  me,  but  I 
reached  out  my  hand  and  patted  "  Peter,"  then,  with  a  quick  grasp, 
I  transferred  him  to  my  arm  and  walked  away. 

I  heard  an  exclamation  behind  me  and,  throvdng  dignity  aside, 
as  I  had  just  thrown  prudence,  I  took  to  my  heels  and  shot  around  the 
first  comer.  My  luck  had  deserted  me.  Before  twenty  seconds  had  passed 
I  had  been  embraced  by  three  policemen,  my  collar  forcibly  removed, 
and  my  silk  hat  trodden  on.  The  events  of  the  next  few  minutes  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  here.  I  found  no  sjrmpathy  from  the  stout  lady  in 
eyeglasses  and  a  foulard  who  received  our  procession  as  it  returned  to 
the  phaeton,  nor  from  the  bystanders.  Of  the  state  of  humiliation  I 
was  in  when  I  reached  the  police  station  I  prefer  to  say  nothing.  When 
I  think  of  it  at  all  it  is  an  involuntary  action  of  dreamland,  and  usually 
the  result  of  an  injudicious  supper. 

Ferris  came  at  once  as  a  result  of  my  telegram  and  bailed  me  out. 

He  heard  my  story  and  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfully. 

'^  We  shall  have  to  meet  the  lady  in  foulard  half  way,  old  chap," 
said  he.    "  Apologies,  compensation — anything,  in  fact,  to  hush  it  up. 

Eh  r 

^^  Anji;hing !"  I  murmured,  thinking  of  Aunt  Mary's  probable  opin- 
ion of  my  appearance  at  the  police  court  the  next  day. 

^'  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  lady  P'  asked  Ferris. 

I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  Kennington,  Cannington,  or  some  such 
name. 

''  Oh  I  Well,  Blake,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  I'll  go  and  find  out 
at  the  station  who  she  is  and  where  she  lives.  You  go  home,  change 
your  things,  and  turn  out  in  your  best  style.  Meet  me  at  the  Central 
Station  at  three  o'clock  sharp." 

Having  purchased  a  new  silk  hat,  I  returned  at  the  hour  named  and 
found  Ferris  on  good  terms  with  himself. 

"  Carringtons,  Blake,  my  boy,"  he  cried.  *'  Acquaintances  of  mine, 
luckily,  so  we  are  just  going  to  drive  down  to  Sale  and  call  on  them. 
You  are  to  say  nothing.    I  do  the  talking :  mind  you  that !" 

An  hour  later  I  found  myself  introduced  to  two  charming  young 
ladies — the  Misses  Carrington.  We  chatted  affably — at  least  as  affably 
as  I  could  with  a  feeling  of  suspense  strong  on  me.  Ferris  appeared 
quite  at  home,  and  we  took  tea. 
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Presently  Mrs.  Carrington  appeared.  The  smile  that  spread  over 
her  face  as  Ferris  introduced  me  suddenly  faded.  She  had  not  for- 
gotten our  meeting  in  King  Street  that  morning,  when  I  confronted 
her  hatless  and  witiiout  a  collar. 

In  reply  to  the  look  of  entreaty  I  directed  at  Ferris  he  seated  him- 
self beside  Mrs.  Carrington. 

^'  My  friend  Blake  tells  me  there  was  a  slight  misunderstanding  in 
town  this  morning.  He  appears  to  have  been  sadly  victimized.*'  Ferris 
spoke  in  his  most  easy,  airy  style. 

"  Your  new  dog,  *  FlufEy,'  took  quite  a  fancy  to  him,  he  tells  me ; 
in  fact,  he  jumped  out  of  the  carriage  and  insisted  on  following  him. 
My  friend,  noting  with  some  surprise  that  the  dog  had  followed  him, 
picked  him  up  and  was  about  to  bring  him  back  when  he  was  seized 
by  an  officious  constable,  who  persisted  in  taking  a  wrong  view  of 
the  case.  I  have  known  Mr.  Blake  for  twenty  years  now,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  feel  this  injustice  keenly.  Now  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Car- 
rington, is  it  likely  that  my  friend  steals  dogs  in  the  open  daylight, 
as  you  were  led  to  believe  ?** 

The  younger  Miss  Carrington  laughed,  but  with  the  aid  of  her 
handkerchief  she  converted  her  mirth  into  a  fair  imitation  of  a  cough- 
ing-fit.  I  Ustened  to  the  audacity  of  my  friend  with  astonishment,  not 
unmixed  with  respect. 

^*  But,  Mr.  Ferris,  Evans  says " 

"  Evans,  the  coachman  ?  My  dear  Mrs.  Carrington,  you  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe  a  servant  in  a  case  like  this.  Knowing  that  he  was 
responsible  for  *  FlufEy's'  safety,  and  not  seeing  him  jump  out  of  the 
carriage,  he  made  up  this  tale  on  the  spot.    Why,  it  is  absurd  1'* 

"  Mrs.  Carrington,*'  said  I,  breaking  in  at  what  appeared  to  be  an 
opportune  moment,  "  until  last  Monday  your  dog  was  the  property  of 
my  aunt  at  Withington.    On  that  day  he  disappeared." 

*'  We  bought  him  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  St.  Ann's  Square,"  said 
Miss  Hilda  Carrington.    "  A  man  in  a  brown  overcoat '^ 

"  Whose  wife  was  ill.  Yes,  that  man  sells  a  lot  of  dogs  that  way." 
Ferris  laughed. 

^  Fluffy"  was  brought  in.  It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  me  when 
I  called  him  by  his  proper  name,  but  he  wagged  his  two-inch  tail  very 
decidedly  and  there  was  genuine  emotion  in  the  way  he  licked  my  hand. 
So  the  ordeal  came  off  very  satisfactorily,  the  explanations  of  Ferris 
were  accepted  in  their  entirety,  and  the  evidence  of  Evans  and  the 
police  discredited. 

The  next  day  the  Carringtons  drove  over  to  Withington  and  called 
on  aunt.  The  reunion  of  Peter  and  Aunt  Mary  was  from  all  accounts 
a  most  touching  scene.  The  version  of  the  affair  that  aunt  believes 
in  is  that  bom  of  the  innate  ingenuity  of  Ferris.    Aunt  Mary  is  grateful 
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to  me  for  the  restoration  of  "  Peter**  and  says  that  she  will  never  forget 
my  devotion  to  her.  There,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  the  story  ends. 
With  regard  to  Hiss  Hilda  Garrington  it  is  different.  I  go  to  Man- 
chester again  shortly,  but  I  am  to  stay  at  Sale  this  time — a  natural  out- 
come of  an  intimacy  between  myself  and  Hilda  that  commenced  when 
I  bought  her  a  new  dog  to  take  the  place  of  the  surrendered  "  Fluffy.** 

From  time  to  time  she  has  hinted  that  she  does  not  place  implicit 
confidence  in  the  statements  of  our  mutual  friend  Ferris.  One  day  I 
shall  tell  her  the  truth — but  not  yet,  not  before  next  winter,  certainly, 
for  our  marriage  is  to  take  place  next  October,  and  it  is  a  confession 
that  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  make* 


THE  WHISTLE 

BY  EDWIN  L.  SABIN 

A  WILLOW  grew  by  a  rippling  river, 
Lifting  its  head  in  the  sun-drenched  air; 
It  saw  its  leaves  in  the  water  quiver, 
And  knew  its  image  was  passing  fair. 
It  spread  its  arms  in  petition  anguished. 

Feeling  the  call  of  a  strange,  sweet  lyre ; 
And  answering  dumbly  it  longed  and  languished. 
Strove  and  thrilled  with  a  keen  desire. 

It  yearned  to  sing  of  the  blue  sky  over. 

The  wondrous  yielding  of  night  to  day; 
Of  the  silver  stream,  and  the  scent  of  the  clover 

Drifting  from  uplands  far  away. 
It  yearned  to  sing  of  the  spring-time  tender. 

Of  the  message  brought  by  the  April  rain ; 
When  the  blackbird  piped  in  its  branches  slender 

It  swelled  to  join  in  the  notes  in  vain. 

Down  strolled  a  lad  to  the  vista  golden. 

Heart  a-chime  with  the  happy  world, 
And  stirred  by  a  sense  of  craftship  olden. 

Stopped  where  the  tree  its  green  imfurled. 
He  cut  a  twig  with  his  jack-knife  greedy, 

Fashioned  and  trimmed  it,  stem  and  tip ; 
And  the  voice  of  the  willow,  wild-wood,  reedy. 

Gushed  at  the  touch  of  a  boyish  lip ! 
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By  Richard  Wihted 

THEY  first  met  in  the  little  green  horse-car,  the  last  of  its  clan, 
that  tinkled  through  the  Back  Bay  district  of  Boston  till  the  close 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  To  ride  habitually  in  that  car  was 
a  patent  of  Bostonian  gentility  next  below  the  taking  of  a  daily  siesta 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  Athenaeum  Library. 

Mrs.  Eleutheria  Stonard  was  their  go-between. 

"Miss  Bobeson,  I  want  you  to  know  Mr.  Kevin  Dwyer.  One  of 
our  rising  Orientalists,  my  dear.  I  thought  your  fields  might  be  con- 
tiguous.    A  fair  Sociologist,  Mr.  Dwyer." 

Mrs.  Stonard,  having  supplied  them  with  labels,  beamed  majestically 
and  got  off  the  car  at  her  whist  club.  She  often  played  six  rubbers  a 
day,  but  found  odd  moments  wherein  to  manage  her  husband's  law 
business  and  her  friends'  cooks.  A  sense  of  humor,  which  might  have 
detracted  from  her  energy,  had  been  omitted  from  her  make-up.  Miss 
Katharine  Bobeson  gave  Mr.  Kevin  Dwyer  a  society  smile.  If  she  had 
liked  his  looks  less,  she  would  have  been  pleasanter:  that  is  the  New 
England  temperament.  But  her  artistic  sense  was  a  healthy  one.  Kevin 
Dwyer  was  of  middle  height,  spare,  ruddy,  and  alert  in  manner.  His 
hair  was  black  and  his  eyes  were  blue — a  West-of-Ireland  mixture  of 
Celt  with  Iberian.  Being  of  American  birth,  there  was  nothing  else 
of  the  "  Old  Sod"  about  him  save  his  enthusiastic  disposition.  The  girl, 
as  his  negative,  naturally  attracted  him.  She  was  a  tall,  gray-eyed 
blonde,  with  firm  red  lips. 

"  Well,  she  has  let  down  the  bars  for  us,  so  we  might  as  well  fore- 
gather and  be  joyful,"  he  remarked. 

"What  bars?" 

"  Between  our  ^  fields,'  you  know.  By  the  way,  what  kind  of  Soci- 
ology do  you  chiefly  cultivate?" 

"  Oh !  I  only  visit  a  children's  club  at  the  South  End." 

"  The  South  End  ?    Why,  I  live  there !    On  what  street  is  it  ?" 

Mi^  Bobeson  became  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly  chilly.  She 
did  not  care  to  know  the  South  End  unofficially.    She  named  the  street. 

^  That  is  in  the  Italian  quarter.  We  are  not  so  '  submerged'  as  that. 
The  word  is  right,  is  it  not  ?  A  submerged  tenth,  as  compared  with  an 
upper  fen." 
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He  laughed  so  loudly  that  it  jarred  her.  One  of  her  ancestors  had 
helped  to  pull  down  the  Maypole  at  Merrymount.  She  changed  the 
subject  with  an  attempt  at  repartee. 

"  Mrs.  Stonard  called  you  a  Rising  Orientalist.  A  Setting  Oriental- 
ist would  be  an  anachronism,  I  suppose.  What  is  your  hobby, — Assyria 
or  Japan?" 

"  Neither.  I  am  a  student  of  comparative  religion.  I  am  seeking 
Christian  evidences  in  the  classics  of  the  Far  East.^' 

"Indeed.  And  have  you  found  anything  definite  about  Qaspar, 
Melcliior,  and  Balthazar?" 

"  What  intuition  you  have.  Miss  Eobeson !  You  have  discovered  my 
monomania.    Or  did  Mrs.  Stonard  mention  it?" 

"  No ;  she  has  no  time  for  details.  But  what  fad  can  you  find  in 
those  three  old  fogies.    Of  course,  in  our  CHiurch  they  are  allegorical." 

"  Which  means,  doubtless,  that  you  are  XTnitarian.  Well,  we  take 
them  literally  in  ours,  and  I  hope  they  may  yet  prove  pillars  of  the 
Faith?" 

"How  so?" 

"  You  see,  I  am  a  Catholic — ^by  birth  and  education,  not  a  strayed 
Episcopalian.  But  we  are  by  no  means  so  confined  to  a  groove  as  some 
Protestants  imagine.    We  leave  no  stone  of  criticism  unturned." 

"  Perhaps  you  throw  them  back  at  our  glass  houses." 

He  laughed  immoderately.  She  thought  a  smile  would  have  been 
tribute  enough. 

"  Sometimes.  It  is  nice  of  you  to  admit  that  there  is  any  glass 
about  your  house." 

"  Why  not  ?  We  need  daylight,  and  not  too  much  air.  But  what  can 
you  do  with  the  Three  Kings?" 

"Beat  the  Agnostics'  One  Pair,  maybe!"  and  with  a  final  laugh 
he  grasped  and  shook  her  hand,  lifted  his  hat,  and  was  gone.  She 
was  quite  sorry  that  she  had  not  asked  him  to  call.  He  was  different 
from  the  men  she  met  every  day.  Their  life  orbits  were  immutable, 
and  their  very  gestures  had  a  certain  stiffness  of  perspective.  A  week 
later,  just  as  she  had  returned  one  afternoon  from  shopping  and  was 
about  to  take  tea  by  herself,  a  type-printed  card  was  brought  in, — 

"  KrviN  DwTKB,  A.B." 

He  had  not  waited  for  an  invitation.  In  her  heart  she  liked  him  none 
the  lesS;  but  on  general  principles  it  was  well  to  discourage  him.  So, 
before  bidding  the  servant  show  him  up,  she  hastily  resumed  her  hat 
and  one  glove.  Dwyer  wore  a  frock-coat  and  held  a  black  wide-awake 
in  his  hand.  His  necktie  was  a  manufactured  bow,  and  his  hair  was 
a  little  too  long  behind.  He  came  forward  holding  out  his  hand 
eagerly. 
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I  am  so  ^ad  I  had  not  gone  out,  Mr.  Dwyer,"  she  said  calmly. 
So  am  I,  really.    I  suddenly  remembered  that  I  was  so  rude  as 
not  to  answer  your  question  about  the  Three  Kings — where  they  came 
from.    They  were  Buddhists  from  Central  Asia,  and  sought  an  Avatar 
in  Our  Lord.'* 

''  Oh !    Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  ?" 

"  No,  thanks — ^not  between  meals.'* 

"  Speaking  of  Buddha,  there  he  is  in  that  ebony  shrine.  My  grand- 
father bought  him  from  China.    Isn't  he  dear?" 

"  He  must  have  been  dear,  if  his  cuticle  is  real  gold-leaf.  But  that 
is  a  degenerate  symbol.  The  real  Buddha — ^the  Sage  of  India — was 
a  dim  forecast  of  the  Saviour.'' 

His  manner  had  become  fervent,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  voice  rang. 
She  feigned  annoyance. 

"My  grandfather  was  a  connoisseur.  He  would  not  have  chosen 
a  poor  specimen." 

He  laughed  cheerily.  "  No  doubt.  Was  your  grandfather  an  Ori- 
ental scholar?" 

"  He  could  speak  pigeon  English.  He  was  a  tea-merchant  at  Shang- 
hai." 

"  I  should  like  to  visit  China,  but  suppose  I  shall  never  have  such 
luck." 

"  I  have  been  there.  It  is  smelly  and  horrid.  Japan  is  a  great 
deal  nicer." 

"  You  know  the  South  End,  where  I  live,  better  than  I  do,  but  T 
know  China,  where  you  have  been,  better  than  you  do." 

"  Is  it  a  part  of  your  *  monomania'  ?" 

"  Well,  yes.  Buddhism  is  practically  dead  in  India,  but  I  believe  that 
in  China,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  Christendom 
does  to  Syria,  there  must  be  still  some  of  the  pure  Buddhism,  some  of 
the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  Three  Kings,  which  has  been  overlooked. 
Lamaism  was  thought  by  the  Abb6  Hue  to  be  a  devilish  imitation  of 
the  Church.  I  hold  that  it  is  a  smouldering  fire  kindled  from  the  True 
Altar." 

Miss  Hobeson  concealed  a  yawn. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  far  better  to  learn  something  about 
the  South  End,  instead  of  dreaming  about  the  Far  East?"  she  sug- 
gested. "  I  have  a  lot  of  little  girls  to  amuse,  twice  a  week.  Perhaps 
you  could  help  me.  Can  you  sing  coon-songs  or  do  sleight-of-hand 
tricks?" 

"  I  have  no  accomplishments.  Miss  Bobeson." 

"  But  you  might  play  '  Old  Maid'  with  the  children  on  rainy  days, 
and  if  you  would  sometimes  escort  me  to  and  from  the  club,  it  would 
be  a  work  of  at  least — supererogation,  do  you  call  it  ?" 
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He  chuckled.  "I  will  come.  I  can  tell  some  Irish  fairy-stories 
that  my  mother  taught  me.^' 

During  one  winter  he  was  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  Miss 
Eobeson  and  her  Children's  Club.  He  walked  with  her  there  and  back 
when  the  weather  was  fine.  Mrs.  Eleutheria  Stonard  finally  remon- 
strated. 

"My  dear  Katharine,  do  you  know  that  people  are  talking?  Of 
course,  I  presented  young  Dwyer  to  you,  but  I  did  not  foresee  a  furious 
intimacy.^' 

"  How  absurd  1    Let  them  talk."   • 

"  But  he  may  be  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  They  brought  him  up  after 
he  was  orphaned.  He  may  flirt  with  you  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
small  fortune  with  which  you  could  directly  endow  Holy  Church,  and 
indirectly  himself." 

"  Pshaw  1  Clergyman  or  cavalier,  no  woman  could  take  him  seri- 
ously. He  can  repeat  tales  of  leprechauns  and  phookas  that  send  lovely 
shivers  down  your  spine,  but  as  for  his  religion — ^he  is  only  a  Parlor 
Buddhist,  who  believes  in  Mahatmas  and  flying  teacups,  though  he 
won't  take  tea  between  meals !" 

Mrs.  Eleutheria,  in  her  capacity  of  social  superintendent,  promptly 
quoted  this  speech  in  such  a  way  that  it  came  with  emphasis  to  Kevin 
Dwyer.  He  did  not  appear  on  the  next  occasion  to  escort  Katharine 
Bobeson  to  the  South  End.  At  first  she  was  merely  puzzled.  A  week 
elapsed,  and  she  wrote  to  his  address,  inquiring  if  he  were  ill.  There 
was  no  answer.  After  another  week,  Miss  Robeson  looked  him  up  in 
the  Directory,  which  confirmed  the  address  he  had  given.  Without 
hesitation  she  went  thither  on  foot.  The  house  was  on  a  dully  respect- 
able thoroughfare-,  and  she  interviewed  the  landlady,  a  motherly  Hiber- 
nian. 

"  Is  it  Misther  Dwyer,  Mum  ?  Sure,  he's  gan  to  wan  av  thim  haythin 
counthries.     Whaf  s  tiiis  it  is — Chicago— Chili ^" 

''China?"   gasped  Katharine. 

"  *Tis  roight  ye  are.  Miss.  Chiny.  Poor  bye,  he  looked  that  sorrow- 
ful it  moight  have  been  Purgatory." 

"When  did  he  go?" 

"  Noine  days  ago  Mondah  week." 

"And  left  no  word?" 

"Sure,  an'  he  did.  A  note  fur  a  lady,  but  the  name  of  her  is 
unbeknown  to  me.  There  do  be  just  the  two  front  letters.  Maybe  it  is 
yourself  can  tell  them,  dear !" 

She  looked  slyly  at  Katharine.  The  girl  turned  scarlet,  but  did 
not  flinch. 

"  K.  E.,"  she  said  distinctly. 

"  Thrue  fur  ye.    Sure,  an'  'tis  the  good  taste  Misther  Dwyer  have. 
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No  wander  he  wouldn't  take  ordhers.    Ye're  wurth  dyin'  a  layman  fur, 
darHn'  r 

Miss  Bobeson,  in  bewilderment,  hailed  a  passing  herdic  that  she 
might  read  her  note  in  privacy. 

"  Deab  Miss  R.  :  The  chance  of  your  seeing  this  is  a  for- 
lorn one.  How  could  you  be  expected  to  feel  much  interest  in  a 
'  Parlor  Buddhisf  with  slender  prospects  and  antecedents! 
Though  faithful  as  a  convoy  and  amusing  as  a  raconteur,  he 
was  a  religious  bore  whom  no  woman — ^in  your  position— could 
take  seriously.  It  would  be^' Jesuitical  casuistry'  to  remind 
you  that  he  never  asked  you  to  take  him^  lie  was  morally 
certain  to  ask  you  sooner  or  later.  He  could  not,  in  this  coun- 
try and  epoch,  play  Chastelard  to  your  Queen  Mary.  But 
there  was  a  Queen  Kate  who  said  *  Hist!'  when  her  page  sang 
his  hopeless  love-song.  For  him  there  was  a  sea  to  cross  and 
a  world  to  win.  "  K.  D." 

It  was  magnificently  silly,  and  she  had  never  contemplated  such  an 
episode.  Her  environment  had  been  one  where  enthusiasm  was  too 
thoroughly  mental  for  translation  into  action.  The  men  of  her  set 
were  correct  to  an  uninteresting  degree.  They  would  have  dubbed 
him  a  "  Mucker." 

Katharine  took  up  her  tasks  again  in  rather  a  mechanical  way,  and 
confronted  Mrs.  Stonard  with  an  imruflBed  demeanor.  But  that  mighty 
woman  saw  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  thought  it  her  duty 
to  find  a  suitable  match  for  the  girl  who  was  beginning  to  snub  Boston 
men  so  severely  that  they  avoided  her.  Calpumius  P.  McGlew  came 
East  to  sell  copper  and  "  round-up"  a  wife.  He  had  graduated  from 
the  Wheat  Pit  of  Chicago  and  at  thirty  was  a  millionaire.  His  fellows 
called  him  "Scalper."  He  met  Mrs.  Stonard,  and  their  mutual  re- 
spect was  great, — his  for  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Fashion  and  hers 
for  the  King  of  Speculation.  He  asked  her  to  "  put  him  up  to  a  good 
thing  in  brides.  Would  rather  have  high  tone  than  rocks."  Mrs. 
Stonard  introduced  him  to  Miss  Robeson  at  a  ball.  He  promptly  de- 
rided— as  he  wrote  his  partner — ^'  to  buy  up  the  concern  and  run  it." 
But  it  was  a  long  and  arduous  campaign.  He  spent  money  and  time 
freely,  was  even  eloquent  in  his  way.  Two  years  after  the  disappearanco 
of  Kevin  Dwyer  Katharine  suddenly  capitulated.  She  had  been  deemed 
impregnable  by  Mrs.  Stonard,  a  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  petticoats. 
The  following  telegram  was  despatched  by  Calpumius  to  his  partner, — 

"Kitty  Glewed." 

The  other  girls  did  not  acknowledge  his  fascination.  He  was  short, 
stout,  prematurely  bald,  and  he  smoked  to  excess.  His  ethics,  manners, 
and  kmguage  were  those  of  the  stock  market.  His  sisters  had  married 
their  equals  at  too  early  a  period  for  his  purse-pride.    He  hinted  to 
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Katharine  that  she  might  "  ring  oflf  the  f olks/^  She  refused,  and  was 
kind  to  the  poor  women  whose  fraternal  glories  were  so  dazzling.  When 
McQlew  was  out  of  town  on  business  their  children  were  often  invited 
to  his  house  on  the  Lake  Front,  and  grew  to  love  their  aunt  as  much 
as  they  feared  their  imcle.  He  called  them  "brats  with  no  bringing 
up,"  and  publicly  grumbled  that  he  had  none  of  his  own.  If  this  were 
a  grief  to  his  wife,  she  did  not  show  it,  and  she  never  nagged  at  him. 
After  five  years  of  marriage  a  prolonged  panic  in  the  market  broughl 
Calpumius  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  By  unremitting  work  and  watchful- 
ness he  saved  the  bulk  of  his  wealth  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  The 
doctors  gave  his  ailment  a  learned  and  expensive  name  and  prescribed 
foreign  and  unlimited  travel.  In  the  company  of  his  wife,  his  least 
compromising  niece,  a  physician,  valet,  and  lad/s  maid,  he  started  to 
girdle  the  globe,  via  San  Francisco.  His  condition  was  pitiful,  memory 
and  nerves  no  longer  responding  to  the  will.  He  took  a  childish  delight 
in  the  flower-wreaths  of  Honolulu  and  the  man-gigs  of  Japan.  Occa- 
sionally a  flash  of  the  old  insight  would  startle  his  friends. 

Once  on  the  steamer  he  said  to  his  wife : 

"  Kitty,  why  did  you  come  down  oflf  your  pedestal  to  marry  me  ? 
Do  you  think  I  am  fool  enough  to  believe  you  loved  me?  No.  Your 
heart  was  broken,  Kitty,  before  ever  I  sighted  you.  It  is  none  of  my 
business,  Kitty,  but  I  won't  hinder  you  long."  Here  he  became  maudlin 
and  shed  tears. 

It  was  thought  that  a  trip  up  the  Yang-tse  in  the  clear  Chinese 
autumn  might  amuse  the  invalid.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  Po-yang 
Lake  the  river  steamer  grounded  on  a  new  shoal  and  was  delayed  for 
a  day.  The  fine  scenery  of  Kiang-si  province  afforded  some  compen- 
sation. On  the  south  the  Lu-shan  range  rose  quite  abruptly  between 
the  lake  and  river,  and  several  picturesque  islands  jutted  from  the 
waters,  among  them  the  temple-crowned  Buskin  Eock.  This  isle  was* 
shaped  like  a  Chinese  military  boot,  whence  its  name.  Among  the 
passengers  was  Mr.  Robert  Broughton,  a  young  English  tea-taster,  who 
proposed  a  trip  to  Buskin  Rock  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats.  The  idea 
roused  McGlew  from  his  lethargy,  and  the  whole  party,  together  with 
the  chief  oflScer  and  a  quartermaster,  went  ashore,  taking  an  ample 
tiflBn.  They  climbed  the  rock-hewn  stairway  leading  to  the  lower  story 
of  the  whitewashed  Buddhist  monastery,  and  were  there  met  by  a 
chubby,  bright-eyed  novice  of  eighteen,  who  conducted  them  to  the  main 
courtyard  of  the  buildings.  The  temple  was  outwardly  like  a  thousand 
others  which  are  scattered  over  the  most  commanding  eminences  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  but  within  it  lacked  the  dingy  gaudiness  common 
to  Chinese  joss-houses.  There  were  few  images,  and  those  few  neither 
tawdry  nor  grotesque.  Three  gilt  Buddhas — ^the  Saviours  of  the  Past, 
Present,  and  Future — had  a  grand  and  benignant  air.    The  bronze  altar 
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vessels  were  ancient  and  artistic;  the  embroidered  hangings  of  the 
sanctuary  were  rich  and  fresh.  The  whole  place  was  clear,  and  sweet 
from  vases  of  jasmine.  A  number  of  monks,  gathered  in  the  enclosure, 
greeted  the  strangers  in  the  native  style.  Their  faces  were  not  of  the 
stupid  or  criminal  type  so  often  found  among  bonzes.  One  of  them 
handed  the  doctor  a  slip  of  red  paper,  whereon  was  written,  or  leather 
painted,  in  English  the  following  exhortation : 

"Truth  is  a  moon  reflected  in  many  wells.  The  Abbot 
of  Buskin  Kodc  requests  the  visitors  from  the  West,  who  are 
welcome,  to  respect  and  conform  to  the  usages  of  this  Temple." 

"Deuc6d  odd,^'  observed  Broughton.  "Never  heard  that  tourists 
visited  Buskin  Eock." 

''Ask  if  we  may  pay  our  respects  to  his  Reverence,"  suggested 
Katharine. 

Broughton  in  his  fragmentary  Chinese  succeeded  in  conveying  the 
m^sage,  but  they  were  informed  that  the  Abbot  was  in  contemplation 
and  could  not  be  disturbed.  But  they  were  shown  over  the  monastery 
and  invited  to  use  as  a  luncheon-room  a  large  chamber  overlooking  the 
lak^  The  splendid  view  gave  them  great  appetites,  and  McGlew 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  raised  his  champagne 
glass  to  his  lips  with  a  fairly  steady  hand  and  cried : 

"  Here's  to  the  Abbot  of  Buskin  Rock ! 
Sound  be  his  sleep  and  long  his  life; 
And  a  wealthy  widow  be  his  wife!" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  novice  entered  the  room  with  another  piece 
of  red  paper  whereon  was  written: 

"  This  apartment  is  known  as  the  Wishing  Chamber.  De- 
sires uttered  here  by  a  person  in  the  shadow  of  Death  are  said 
to  come  true. 

"  The  Abbot  of  Buskin  Rock." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter — suddenly  checked — as  this  was  read 
aloud.  "  The  Abbot  is  certainly  up-to-date,"  remarked  the  Doctor  dryly. 
"  He  keeps  leaflets  for  the  edification  of  visiting  unbelievers." 

Broughton  shook  his  head.  "  I  can^t  make  it  out.  Perhaps  he  was 
formerly  in  foreign  employ  at  Shanghai.  Their  priesthood  is  recruited 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions." 

Tiffin  being  over,  the  visitors  withdrew,  after  vainly  renewing  their 
attempt  to  interview  the  head  of  the  monastery.  On  the  following  day 
their  journey  was  resumed  without  incident  until  the  return  to  Shang- 
hai, when  a  Chinese  sailor  handed  to  Katharine  a  third  slip  of  red 
paper: 
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"  The  Abbot  of  Buskin  Rock  sends  his  blessing  after  you, 
and  hopes  that  you  may  now  believe  Buddhism  to  be  some- 
tMng  more  than  a  Parlor  Religion." 

For  some  reason  she  kept  this  benediction  to  herself.  Her  husband's 
health  steadily  failed  after  leaving  China.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
only  to  die  in  his  palace  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  news- 
papers extolled  him  as  an  example  for  yoimg  men  until  his  will  was 
filed  for  probate,  when  they  termed  him  a  monopolist.  Katharine,  his 
sole  heiress,  made  such  amends  as  she  thought  right,  endowing  public 
institutions  with  what  was  legally  due  her  as  a  widow  and  giving  the 
rest  to  the  dead  man's  kindred.  Her  own  means  were  ample  for  her 
wants.  She  spent  her  winters  in  Chicago  and  her  summers  in  New 
England.  During  the  World's  Fair  of  1893  she  entertained  a  score 
of  Bostonians,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eleutheria  Stonard.  Amoi^g 
the  numerous  side-shows  of  the  great  exhibition  there  was  one  called 
the  Congress  of  Beligions.  Whether  it  was  a  representative  body  is 
questionable,  but  it  was  quaint.  There  were  exponents  of  every  creed 
wherein  man  has  attempted  to  cage  his  Creator.  Some  of  them  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  McOlew.  The  Archimandrite  Apameibomenos 
took  the  hostess  in  to  dinner.  The  MooUah  Moodlakhi  accompanied, 
but  would  not  give  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Stonard.  Shakyadada,  a  Buddhist 
from  Ceylon,  escorted  Miss  Hoyt,  niece  of  the  late  Calpumius.  Apa- 
meibomenos ate  and  drank  everything.  Moodlakhi  would  only  take 
black  coflfee  out  of  a  cup  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  Shakyadada 
fasted  completely.  But  he  was  affable  and  told  Miss  Hoyt,  in  his  broken 
English,  that  he  had  an  American  co-religionist  from  China  in  town. 

"Oh I"  cried  Miss  Hoyt,  who  was  a  Bitualist,  "does  he  wear  a 
mauve  cassock  like  the  priests  at  Buskin  Bock?" 

"He  Abbot.    Weah  gentlyman  cloth.    Name  Doowyah." 

Katherine  McGlew  caught  this.  After  dinner  she  took  the  Cingalese 
aside  and  obtained  from  the  swarthy  little  man  everythiug  he  knew 
about  the  Abbot,  to  whom  also  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter : 

"  Dear  Mb.  Dwteb— or  must  it  be  Very  Revebend?  Will 
you  not  '  come  over  and  help  us  Macedonians'  on  Wednesday 
next  at  five  p.m.!  I  expect  some  friends,  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  about  the  Real  Buddhism.  I  can  also  give  you  a 
cup  of  tea — ^if  you  have  learned  to  drink  it  between  meals — 
from  the  neighboraood  of  Buskin  Rock. 

"  Sincerely  your  friend, 

**  Katharine  Robeson  McGucw. 

**  P.S. — ^If  you  come  at  four  o'clock  I  shall  be  alone. 

"K.R.MCG." 

He  did  not  reply,  but  he  came — at  the  earlier  hour.  He  was  stouter 
than  of  yore,  the  lines  of  his  face  were  deeper,  and  the  hair  at  his 
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temples  was  turning  gray,  but  his  eyes  were  as  keen  as  ever.  He  wore 
the  armor  of  civilization;  there  was  nothing  "mauve"  about  him. 
Katharine  held  out  both  hands,  and  he  took  them. 

"  We  are  ten  years  older,"  was  her  greeting. 

"  Are  we?    I  do  not  feel  so,  nor  do  you  look  so." 

"I  hardly  bebeved  that  your  eminence  would  condescend  to  be  a 
*  Parlor  Buddhist'  again." 

"Let  us  not  sneer  until  we  understand.  I  am  neither  Eminence 
nor  Reverence.    I  was  a  lay  Abbot.    I  am  now  only  a  Man  in  the  World." 

She  looked  relieved,  but  spoke  with  sarcasm. 

"Oh!    Bather  a  crowded  profession,  is  it  not?" 

"  There  is  room  for  me.  And  you — what  is  your  field  now — ^whist, 
slmns,  or  the  heathen?" 

"  Widowhood.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  busy  sphere  it  is,  with  privi- 
leges and  fimctions  allotted  to  no  other  state  in  life." 

"Please  specify." 

"I  am  the  repository  of  numerous  love  secrets.  I  enjoy  men's 
friendships  without  women's  frowns.  I  can  give  away  my  surplus  with- 
out robbing  posterity.  And  you,  my  friend,  have  you  found  it  a  finer 
and  a  nobler  thing  to  play  Chastelard  to  a  church  instead  of  to  a 
woman?" 

He  sprang  forward,  and  they  silently  gazed  at  each  other  for  half 
a  minute. 

"Then — ^you  took  my  letter?"  he  murmured  in  a  low  tone.  She 
smiled. 

"Was  it  not  mine  by  right?  What  other  K.  R.  did  you  know? 
And  I  have  it  still,  together  with  your  apostolic  benediction !" 

Kevin  Dwyer  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Kate,  have  I  been  an  utter  fool  ?" 

"  Not  an  utter  fool.    Even  I  must  admit  some  folly." 

"  Even  you  ?  Only  you  can  fathom  it.  But  is  it  too  late  for  me  to 
make  amends?" 

"Amends?  Am  I  your  ghostly  confessor.  Lord  Abbot  of  Buskin 
Bock?" 

"  I  have  no  other.    Will  you  not  grant  me  a  plenary  indulgence  ?" 

"  What  have  you  done  to  deserve  it  ?" 

"Little  enough,  perhaps.  I  shipped  before  the  mast  and  sought 
the  Orient,  not  to  dream  but  to  work.  I  got  closer  to  the  people  than 
any  missionary  of  this  generation.  I  learned  their  language,  and 
taking  what  spiritual  furniture  they  had,  I  repaired  and  purified  it. 
Was  I  a  hypocrite  ?  I  knew  their  religion  better  than  they,  and  I  pro- 
fessed nothing  which  I  did  not  believe.  There  are  as  many  rays  in 
the  Li^t  of  Asia  as  in  the  Light  of  the  World,  though  they  have  not 
the  same  penetration.    Buskin  Rock  was  a  den  of  debauchees  and  an 
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asylum  for  outlaws  when  I  came  there.  I  made  it  what  a  European 
monastery  used  to  be  during  the  Dark  Ages^ — a  refuge  for  research  and 
a  centre  of  education.  Now  it  is  the  pride  of  a  province  and  the  point 
of  pilgrimage  for  multitudes/^ 

^'  Do  you  remember  the  Wishing  Chamber  of  your  Temple?    Was  it 
really  a  miraculous  spotP' 

Perhaps.    As  the  Chinese  poet  has  written : 


u 


€i  € 


Who  feelB  the  subtle  finger-touch  of  Fate 
Crossing  our  hopes  when  they  are  most  elate, 
Or  smoothing  out  the  tangles  of  a  skein 
We  fain  had  sever'd,  as  quite  desperate!' 


»>  *f 


The  rtmible  of  a  carriage  was  heard.  She  arose  and  went  to  the 
window^  where  Kevin  joined  her.  Mrs.  Eleutheria  Stonard  was  helping 
her  husband  to  alight. 

"  Is  your  love  dead  at  the  last  moment  ?*^  whispered  Dwyer. 

"  No.  But  if  it  were,  I  should  still  have  to  fulfil  a  prophecy.  Is 
there  room  at  Buskin  Rock  for  a  lay  Abbess?^' 

Whatever  he  answered,  they  did  not  return  to  China,  but  remained 
in  the  Windy  City,  where  he  produced  his  wonderful  book  entitled 
"  The  Three  Kings."  And  Mrs.  Eleutheria  Stonard  claims  the  match 
as  of  her  making. 


"AT  HAMPSTEAD  IN    1818" 

(Kbats,  Shilley.  and  Lbigh  Hunt) 
BY  R.  E.  LEE  GIBSON 

DOWN  that  dim  street  that  then  was  Hampstead  Lane, 
I     Like  common  men,  they  went  upon  their  way. 
Three  poet  friends,  who  on  a  summer's  day 
Loved  there  to  ramble  over  knoll  and  plain, 
And  hear,  perhaps,  the  skylark's  mellow  strain. 
The  plover's  note;  or  pluck,  perhaps,  a  spray 
Of  humble  bloom,  whereon  the  dew  still  lay, — 
Pure,  simple  joys,  for  which  their  hearts  were  fain. 
Yet  were  they  destined  for  renown,  these  three ; 
Though  one  met  death,  despairing  of  his  bays ; 
And  one  died  young,  a  victim  of  the  sea; 
And  one  toiled  out  the  Psalmisf  s  span  of  days. 
Their  songs  are  shrined  within  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Time  has  made  towers  of  their  fame  since  then. 
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(OLD    SONG) 

By  S.  S.  F.  Callahan 

May  20. 

MY  DEAR:  It  seems  as  though  I  cannot  wait  another  day  to 
hear  from  you!  Are  you  having  so  good  a  time  you  have 
forgotten  ?  No ;  I  know  that  is  not  so.  You  are  busy  ?  Yes, 
I  know.  You  are  ill  ?  God  forbid !  I  shall  not  let  myself  think 
that 

I  dreamed  of  you  last  night  again.  I  wonder  why  dreams  always 
stop?  Are  we  awake  and  truly  alive  in  dreams,  and  are  we  asleep  now 
and  merely  the  actors  in  the  dreams  of  some  great  superior  being? 
That  was  always  my  wonder  when  a  child. 

I  have  been  reading  about  Brahms  and  Clara  Schumann.    Their 

friendship  was  as  much  to  them  as How  curious  to  forget  the  end 

of  a  sentence!    Can  you  finish  it? 

_  ^' 

Mat  25. 

Dbab  :  Your  satisfying  letter  came  the  very  day  I  was  so  impatient, 
and  it  is  before  me  now.  The  spirit  it  breathes  (I  wonder  if  you 
knew)  is  the  spirit  of  Youth,  with  a  capital ! — fearing  nothing,  hoping 
and  believing  the  All.  ^'  AU,^'  and  I  hear  you  laugh  and  give  a  scornful 
sniff  as  you  read  that  and  think  to  yourself  you  are  sceptical  or  agnostic 
(does  it  please  you  better?)  and  quite  fin  de  si^cle I 

Ah,  Jean,  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  that  there  is  no  ^'  Fail'' 
in  your  lexicon,  any  more  than  in  that  of  the  wretched  "  Youth"  whom 
I  have  always  hated  as  I  do  the  "  Excelsior"  fellow,  who  richly  deserved 
his  fate,  I  think. 

And  so  the  stunt  is  nearly  done,  and  you  are  going  home  in  a  few 
days  to  claim  your  reward  of  being  lazy  before  you  begin  your  real  tussle 
with  the  devils  of  disease  and  sin  and  sorrow. 

Ancestral  halls  are  pretty  good  things,  nicht  wahr?  And  the 
Cousin, — ^will  she  be  there  all  the  time?  Will  you  ride  and  drive 
much? 

Tell  me  more  of  her.  I  know  she  is  petite,  brunette,  with  eyes  that 
hold  lights  and  shadows,  and  hair  with  glints  of  red.  But  the  girl 
berself — ^the  real  Eloise,  what  is  she  ?    Tell  me. 
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And  now  the  bells  are  ringing  and  I  must  say  "  Good  day"  to  you, 
dear  friend,  dear  friend. 


June  1. 

How  glad  I  was,  dear  Jean,  to  hear  of  your  "  happy  day."  That 
sail  and  the  supper  on  the  beach  were  indeed  lovely.  Do  you  remember 
our  clam-bake?  That  was  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  red-letter, 
isn't  it?  There  were  Kate — sweet  sixteen — and  Grandma  Griinewald, 
so  afraid  of  rheumatism,  but  insisting  on  staying;  Miss  Bell,  and 
Henry  Hopkins  in  her  wake  with  his  immaculate  white  ducks!  And 
there  was  "  Cap'n  Bills,"  with  his  rough,  old  beard  sticking  out  like 
a  halo  aroimd  his  full-moon  face  as  he  fed  the  fire  and  bossed  the 
crowd.  And  then — ^and  then  the  moon-lit  beach,  and  the  walk  up  to 
the  old  wreck,  and  the  very  high  tide,  and  all  those  jelly-fish  glittering 
on  the  dark  sand ;  and  the  far-off  tinkle  of  the  guitar  against  the  boom 
of  the  surf,  and  we  alone  down  on  the  beach  1  And  over  it  all  that 
wonderful  aurora!  Oh  dear  Jean, — ^that  faint  color  which  deepened 
and  broadened  and  fiamed  up  to  and  beyond  the  zenith !  And  when  it 
had  all  died  out  of  the  sky  you  told  me  of  your  aim  in  life.  The  three 
years  are  gone,  and  they  have  brought  only  good  for  you.  You  are 
ready  for  your  work,  with  enthusiasm  and  health  and  knowledge  for 
stock  in  trade;  and  I  believe  in  the  work  and  in  you,  Jean.  I  believe 
you  will  make  the  particular  spot  in  which  you  live  better  because 
you  are, 

Now,  isn't  that  nice?  And  it  isn't  a  preachment  at  all;  for  it  is 
just  common-sense,  and  common — ^no,  uncommon — friendship. 

Q. 

June  10. 

Somehow  the  days  go  slowly;  but  they  are,  I  think,  worth  while. 
My  work  is  taking  shape  satisfactorily,  and  when  one  is  busy  mentally 
one's  thoughts  cannot  be  truant.  As  the  dear  old  Doctor  used  to  say, 
"  You  cannot  conjugate  eire  and  at  the  same  time  think  how  abused 
you  are  by  Fate." 

The  little  note  was  not  quite  you.  What  is  Eloise  doing  that  bothers, 
or  is  it  simply  a  reaction  from  the  strain  of  the  past  few  months  ? 

Disco  is  more  a  friend  than  I  ever  believed  a  dog  could  be.  You 
were  a  dear  to  send  him.    He  knows  he  belongs  to  me,  and  loves  me. 

Do  you  know  Arnold's  poem,  "  Self -Dependence"  ?  It  is  fine,  but 
its  ideal  seems  so  unattainable!  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  be  self- 
sufficient  enough — and Disco  is  a  great  comfort ! 

I  am  doing  Ruskin  this  simimer.  He  speaks  somewhere  of  "  The 
weariness  of  vain  desires;   the  pitiful,  imconquerable,  coiling  and  re- 
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coiling  and  self-involved  returns  of  some  sickening  famine  and  thirst 
of  heart"    Poor  man !    He  drank  to  its  dregs  the  cup  of  renunciation. 
I  wonder  if  the  hurt  ever  stopped. 
Bon  jour^  mon  ami. 

June  15. 

Dear  Mr.  Man:  So  you  "feel  old"  because  the  birthday  is  so 
near?  Cheer  up,  Jean,  dear;  "The  worst  is  yet  to  be:"  you  will  be 
forty — ^yea,  even  seventy — some  day ! 

And  so  1^11  see  you  just  twenty-one  days  from  next  Sunday  I  Ah, 
do  you  think  calendars  know  anything?  I  hope  they  don't  feel,  for 
I  scratch  off  a  day  without  compunction  each  morning  (in  the  morning, 
because  when  Fm  fairly  laimched  on  the  day  it's  nearly  ^gone;  see?). 
And  once  when  I  was  up  till  after  midnight  I  did  the  deed  then ;  but 
that  didn't  pay,  for  the  hours  seemed  longer  afterwards. 

You  know  you  may  tell  me  anything.  Why  do  you  hesitate? 
Haven't  I  been  Mother  Confessor  many  times,  and  did  I  ever  fail  to 
understand?    You  are  dreadfully  restless.    What's  the  trouble,  Jean? 

Disco  has  learned  to  sit  up  and  to  say  his  prayers  and  says  "  Thank 
you"  and  "  If  you  please."    He  knows  your  picture,  I  am  confident. 

Shall  you  come  in  the  morning  or  at  night? 

Happy  day  to  you,  mon  cher  Jean. 


June  20. 

That  last  letter  was  a  very  brilliant  effort,  my  dear  Mr.  Jean  Coudert. 
You  were  so  evidently  having  a  good  time,  it  shone  out  of  every  sentence. 
You  must  be  in  fine  shape  to  "  mow  away  three  loads  of  hay,  swim  a 
mile,  and  dance  all  night"  all  on  one  day !    It  is  good  to  hear. 

The  picture  is  so  pretty,  but  how  tantalizing!  Why  didn't  you 
give  me  her  profile,  at  least?  Does  she  row  and  swim  too?  An  all- 
around  sort  of  a  girl,  I  should  fancy. 

You  seem  to  have  settled  into  a  very  peaceful  condition,  you  two 
belligerents.  Did  you  cry  quits,  or  were  honors  easy?  I  could  have 
told  you  long  ago  she  doesn't  care  for  Dick.  So  you  see  if  you  had 
'fessed  up  sooner,  you  would  have  been  easier  in  your  mind  sooner !  I 
think,  however,  you  rather  underrate  Dick's  value.  He  is  a  pretty 
good  sort  if  not  brilliant,  and  he  worships  the  ground  she  walks  on, 
and  that's  to  his  credit,  isn't  it  ? 

As  ever, 

Q. 

P.S. — A  luncheon  at  the  University  Club  is  on  to-morrow.  I  shall 
stay  in  town  a  few  days.    Adieu. 
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June  22. 

My  deab  Jean:  Such  a  lovely  dayl  Bright  and  crisp  and  sunny; 
altogether  one  to  make  tlie  blood  tingle  and  the  love  of  living  grow 
strong.  We  are  going  over  to  Little  Bear  Canon,  two  on  horseback 
and  four  in  a  carriage:  take  steaks  to  broil  on  the  rocks  and  stay  till 
the  moon  rises. 

We  vrished  last  night,  when  we  were  walking  up  the  hill  beyond 
Green  Rock,  your  party  could  join  us. 

I  am  called  away.    A  demain. 

P.S. — Two  hours  later.    It  was  a  stupid  caller ! 

P.S.  No.  2. — ^The  clubhouse  luncheon  was  a  great  success.  Otooi 
things  to  cat,  and  any  number  of  bright  stories.  I  came  home,  you 
see ;  for  I  didn't  want  to  miss  the  picnic !    'Bye. 

Q. 


July  4. 

And  the  Bird  of  Freedom  is  screeching  from  the  mouths  of  thou- 
sands of  nasty  little  and  big  fire-crackers;  and  more'n  a  million  toy 
pistols,  torpedoes,  and — ^and — oh!  fill  up  the  list  of  nerve-tearing, 
temper- wearing  explosives ! 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  I  acknowledge,  since  I  was  interrupted  and 
said  I'd  write  "to-morrow."  WeU,  some  ** to-morrows"  never  come, 
you  know;  but  mine  does,  only  a  little  late ! 

The  picnic?  'Twas  a  good  time  from  start  to  finish.  I  had  Buck 
and  he  was  in  fine  condition,  and  my  new  habit  is  becoming  to  me  and 
to  him.  We  left  at  three  and  reached  the  Canon  in  good  supper-time, 
and  everything  did  taste  so  good!  The  Major  is  a  capital  cook,  you 
know,  and  the  steaks  were  rare  and  juicy,  and  the  coffee  strong  and 
hot.  Afterwards  some  of  us  crawled  down  to  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and 
it  was  as  bad  as  we  suspected  the  day  we  didn't  try  it,  you  remember. 

Then  the  climb  up,  and  the  waiting  for  the  moon.  It  was  pretty 
dark  and  cold  and  altogether  weird  before  it  rose.  The  fire  flickered 
and  snapped  and  died  away,  throvring  its  reflections  now  up  on  Castle 
Bock,  now  upon  us,  when  one  or  another  would  be  brought  out  in  sharp 
relief  for  an  instant  and  then  left  in  shadow  again.  You  do  not  need 
to  be  told  how  the  whole  heaven  seemed  to  throb  and  glow  as  the  hour 
approached,  and  yet  I  like  to  say  it  over.  How  the  light  centralized 
and  focussed  at  that  one  spot  on  the  horizon  just  opposite  our  Canon, 
and  how  the  mystery  deepened  and  hushed  us  all,  imtil  the  great,  golden 
ball,  *' slowly  as  majesty  moves,"  rose  before  us.  It  was  more  than 
beautiful :  it  was  awe-f ul ! 

We  were  home  at  midnight  and  ended  up  with  a  rarebit. 

I  was  very  tired  and  lazy  the  next  day:    and  then  the  Major's 
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friends  came^  and  we  drove  to  Gold  Hill  and  Ward  and  home  by  Jim- 
town  one  day ;  and  to  White  Bocks  another ;  and  played  golf  and  whist ; 
and  so  on  ad  infinitmn. 

Those  men  were  nice  fellows,  and  they  seemed  to  like  me,  which  was 
curiously  pleasant  I  And  now  I  think  I  have  written  a  tome,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  excuse  my  delay  in  answering  your  two  letters.    As  ever, 

_  *^- 

July  7. 

Why,  my  dear  Jean,  how  perfectly  absurd  I  Of  course,  I  had  no 
reason  to  keep  from  you  the  name  of  my  escort.  I  went  with  the  Major 
himself. 

You  will  be  starting  soon  on  your  canoe  trip  ?  I  am  very  sure  you 
miss  Eloise,  and  you  will  be  glad  when  she  returns.  It  is  fine  to  be 
able  to  play  as  she  does. 

We  shall  be  sorry  not  to  see  you  until  October,  but  no  doubt  the 
longer  rest  will  do  you  worlds  of  good.    Very  tiredly, 

_  ^• 

July  12. 

My  Deab  Jsan  :  I  have  given  no  one  the  right,  I  believe,  to  criti- 
cise me  quite  so  sharply  as  you  seem  to  feel  your  privilege.  The  Major 
is  my  good  friend,  and  has  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  certainly  shall  not 
be  rude  to  him.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  we  would  better  drop 
the  subject. 

I  am  always  very  sincerely  your  friend, 

Elizabeth  M.  Saxton. 

journal  of  e.  m.  8. 

July  17, — ^Another  day,  and  no  letter  written,  and  just  Pride  to 
bully  me  into  maintaining  my  proper  self-respect  1  I'd  like  to  throw 
convention  to  the  winds,  you  know,  you  dear  thing  that  won't  talk 
back,  and  tell  him  I  long  to  see  him,  and  that  I  love  him,  love  him  to 
desperation,  and  that  I  am  more  than  fifty  little  sillies  like  that  Eloise; 
but  I  won't  I 

And  now  the  Pater  smiles  on  the  Major,  and  the  Major  smiles  on 
me;  and  where  is  the  end  ? 

July  21, — A  new  thought  is  striving  to  be  heard  and  to  make  me 
its  slave.  It  begins  with  '*  Ought'*  and  ends  with  "  Must."  I  am  wild 
with  the  pain  of  it  all. 

A  long  talk  with  the  Dominie,  best  of  men.  He  will  help  me  if  he 
can.  He  says,  but,  oh,  so  kindly,  I  can't  put  it  in  words,  that  I  would 
be  in  danger  of  wronging  him,  my  Jean,  if — if 

July  27. — Days  and  weeks  are  one  blur.  The  Pater,  the  Dear  One, 
and  the  Dominie  are  for  the  Major,  and  most  delicately  and  honorably 
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he  acts.  He  is  willing  to  wait  for  my  love^  and  he  is  singularly  patient 
with  my  vacillation. 

July  SO,  midnight, — Never  for  one  instant  do  I  want  him  to  feel 
fear,  my  Jean, — fear  of  the  outer,  fear  of  the  inner !  "  Ghastly"  is  a 
mild  and  tender  adjective  to  apply  to  the  grisly  monster. 

It  is  all  over  now:  I  have  yielded  to  the  Pater  and  Dear  One. 
I  shall  make  him  happy,  and  I  shall  be  a  loyal,  faithful  wife.  There 
was  no  reasonable  excuse.  I  could  not  say  he  is  not  in  every  way  suit- 
able. Kind,  generous,  educated,  wealthy,  proper  age, — ^all  eminently 
correct.  And  I  put  it  out  of  my  own  power  to  do  you  a  harm,  my 
Jean !    Just  for  a  little  it  will  seem  hard  to  you  too,  I  know. 

I  fought  against  Fate.  I  tried  to  believe  that  the  young  love  was 
for  me,  but  how  could  the  gap  of  years  be  bridged  ?  This  very  summer's 
experience  strikes  a  warning  not  to  be  scorned. 

It  was  not  easy  to  accept,  though.  There  were  days  of  uncertainty. 
I  tried  to  pray  the  little  prayer  every  night  as  I  watched  our  star.  But 
last  night  I  could  not,  and  I  took  Disco  and  went  way  up  to  Lone  Pine 
and  sat  there. 

It  was  the  kind  of  night  we  have  so  often  driven  out  on  the  Valley 
Hoad:  the  sky  blue,  myriads  of  stars,  the  plains  soft  silver,  and  the 
mountains  black,  black  as  my  heart's  despair.  The  fight  had  to  be 
won  or  lost;  and  we  had  it  out,  I  and  myself.  Who  won?  Tell  me, 
dear  Journal.  I  only  know  that  after  hours  of  fierce  struggle  and  agony, 
of  trying  to  see  the  right  (I  am  afraid  it  was  my  right),  suddenly  the 
whole  thing  stopped.  The  pain  was  still.  I  could  even  hum  a  little 
song,  and  just  a  blessed  peace  fell  on  me.  Since  then  I  have  been 
quiet — quiet.  Numb,  perhaps;  but  though  the  peace  may  be  simply 
from  the  absence  of  feeling,  it  is  none  the  less  blesse4.  And  when  the 
Major  to-day  quite  simply  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  I  told  him  I  would. 

August  H, — Five  weeks  since  I  wrote  him,  and  to-day  comes  a  little 
note,  so  hurt  and  so  penitent.  He  is  coming  home, — and  on  my  finger 
is  the  Major's  ring  and  I  am  to  be  married  in  five  days ! 


August  14. 
My  dear  Jean  :   Sorry  to  miss  you.    We  leave  for  the  Exposition 
and  Canada  on  Monday.    Very  hastily, 

E.  M.  S. 

[Despatch.] 

August  17. 
Jean  Coudert  to  Miss  Elizabeth  3f.  Saxton. 

I  reach  Buffalo  Tuesday.    Wire  name  of  hotel. 

Jean. 
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[Despatch.] 

August  17. 
Elizabeth  M.  Saxton  to  Jean  Coudert. 

Plans  changed.    The  Major  called  to  California.    Will  write. 

Elizabeth  M.  Saxton. 


August  17. 

My  dbab  Jean:  I  am  to  be  married  on  Monday;  and  though  I 
shall  not  see  you  this  summer,  and  as  I  am  to  live  in  New  York  it 
will  not  be  probable  we  can  often  meet,  our  friendship  must  not  be 
broken. 

The  Major  bids  me  say  to  you  our  house  shall  be  yours  whenever  you 
are  in  town. 

I  think  you  must  know,  my  dear  friend,  how  very  much  your  success 
and  happiness  mean  to  me,  and  that  a  very  deep  wish  of  my  heart  is 
for  your  good  in  every  line.  I  could  wish  to  be  a  wizard,  foretelling 
only  happy  days  to  you  and  yours.  ^ 

We  shall  forget  the  misunderstandings  and  see  the  answer  to  our 
questionings  some  day. 

Till  then,  good  faith,  good  heart,  good  fortune  1 

Once  more  the  old  signature, 

Q. 


IN  QUARANTINE 

BY  CORA  A.  MATSON  DOLSON 

NONE  shall  go  out,  and  none  come  in,"  said  they. 
And  nailed  the  dreaded  mandate  o'er  our  door ; 
Through  many  a  night  and  many  a  weary  day. 
Alone,  our  hearts  the  drearsome  vigil  bore. 

Then  one,  white-robed,  stole  past  the  guarding  line. 
Heedless  of  staying  locks  or  stem  command ; 

Stood  by  the  couch  that  held  this  loved  of  mine. 
And  on  his  forehead  laid  a  cooling  hand. 

Touched  were  the  tired  lids  by  poppies  white, 
A  smile  of  peace  drew  o'er  the  features  thin ; 

The  door  swung  backward  to  the  darkened  night, 
And  two  went  out,  where  only  one  came  in. 


THE  SEATONS'  MASQUERADE 

By  Florence  Kingston  Hoffman 


BS.  TOM  SEATON  fdt  utterly  disguated.  For,  as  if  it  were 
not  quite  bad  enough  that  Madame  L^onie^s  costume  should 
prove  a  horrible  disappointment  coupled  with  a  most  out- 
rageous bill,  Tom  must  needs  develop  a  bad  attack  of  gout  just  when 
she  had  counted  on  his  spending  the  evening,  as  usual,  with  a  few 
congenial  spirits  at  the  club. 

Altogether  it  looked  as  though  the  well-laid  plan  might  topple  down 
like  a  veritable  house  of  cards,  and  somehow — as  Mrs.  Tom  warmed 
her  pretty  feet  at  the  dressing-room  fire — ^it,  the  plan,  didn't  seem  half 
so  enticing  and  sprightly  as  when  Mrs.  Burke- Weston  had  unfolded  it 
some  days  before. 

'^We'U  go  to  the  French  ball,*'  that  lively  lady  had  declared. 
^^  Arthur  has  promised  for  years  to  take  me,  and  being  my  brother 
will  make  it  perfectly  proper.  Mr.  Chetwood  says  he  will  be  only  too 
enchanted  to  go  with  you  (you  know  how  fearfully  6pris  he  is),  so  we 
shall  make  a  nice  little  partie-carr^,  and  if  we  leave  at  twelve  we  shall 
be  quite  i^pectable  and  all  that,  and  Arthur  has  promised  to  give 
us  some  supper  at  his  rooms  afterwards,  which  will  be  just  the  right 
ending  for  a  nice  little  frolic.  As  for  our  two  dear  old  husbands, 
Weston  always  goes  to  the  club  immediately  after  dinner  and  couldn't 
be  hired  to  join  us  in  any  case,  and  I  fancy  Mr.  Seaton  is  a  bit  like 
him, — so  we  won't  say  a  word  to  either  of  them  until  the  day  after, 
when  they  couldn't  raise  any  objections  even  if  they  wanted  to." 

How  innocent  and  simple  it  had  all  sounded ;  but  now  Tom's  gout 
seemed  likely  to  prove  an  insurmountable  barrier,  for,  of  course,  going 
to  the  club  would  be  out  of  the  question.  It  seemed  horrid  to  desert 
him,  and  how  could  she  invent  a  plausible  excuse?  For  way  down  in 
the  depths  of  Kitty's  soul  something  was  making  itself  heard  which 
caused  her  to  doubt  seriously  whether  dear  old  Tom,  for  all  his  indul- 
gent, easy-going  ways,  might  not  violently  object  if  he  got  even  a 
glimmer  of  the  truth. 

Altogether  she  felt  strongly  tempted  to  send  a  note  to  Maude 
Burke- Weston  and  give  the  whole  thing  up.  She  even  dipped  into  her 
silver  inkstand  and  prepared  to  write,  when  the  thought  of  how  Maude 
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would  rage  and  then — ^far  worse — ^laugh  at  her  stayed  her  hand.  No ! 
it  was  out  of  the  question ;  she  simply  couldn^t  live  thi^ugh  it,  remem- 
bering how  Maude  only  the  day  before  had  told  her  she  was  *'  so  pro- 
vincial/* 

When  the  Seatons  had  lived  at  Glenside,  before  they  moved  to  Kew 
York  and  Tom  had  made  his  pile  in  Wall  Street,  life  had  often  seemed 
horribly  dull  to  pretty  Kitty,  and  though  she  fondly  loved  Tom  and 
dear  little  Marjorie,  she  sometimes  longed  with  an  intensity  that 
amounted  to  positive  pain  for  a  real  fling — ^to  go  to  New  York  for  a 
few  years  at  least,  and  be  what  Tom  laughingly  termed  "  in  the  proces- 
sion instead  of  watching  it  from  the  sidewalk/'  But  now  that  they 
were  actually  there,  that  people  were  beginning  to  speak  of  Tom  as  a 
rich  man,  and  that  they  were  fairly  launched  in  the  giddy  whirl,  Kitty 
occasionally  reflected  that  though  those  old  days  at  Glenside  were  un- 
deniably dull,  they  had  been  very  restful — and  as  she  fretfully  rufSed 
the  little  curls  above  her  aching  forehead  she  remembered,  with  a  sigh, 
that  before  they  came  to  New  York  headaches  had  been  an  unknown 
quantity  to  her. 

The  little  clock  on  the  dressing-table  chimed  six  times^ — Marjorie's 
bedtime, — so  she  went  up  to  the  nursery  where  the  little  girl  was  being 
undressed,  and  stayed  a  while  after  nurse  had  tucked  her  charge  into 
the  pretty  brass  cot. 

^  Mummie,  dear,'*  said  Marjorie,  as  she  laid  her  curly  head  lovingly 
on  Kitty's  shoulder,  "are  you  going  out  to-night?*' 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Kitty  faintly,  wishing  she  might  say  no. 

"And  Daddy,  is  he  going  too?  But  no,  he  can't  with  his  poor 
foots,  and  he'll  be  all  alone,  won't  he?" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Kitty  again,  with  another  twinge. 

Marjorie  never  noticed  her  mother's  abstraction,  but  rattled  on: 
"  Nannie  Weston  and  I  had  'most  a  quarrel  in  the  Park  to-day,  mum- 
mie, 'cause  she  said  her  papa  was  the  bestest  man  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I  said  he  wasn't,  'cause  my  papa  was,  and  there  couldn't  be  two. 
^d  then  she  got  mad  and  slapped  my  Bully  Boy,  and  I  wonder  he 
didn't  bite  her,  and  then  I  slapped  her  and  she  cried.  But  we  made  it 
up  again  and  I  kissed  her  and  said  I  was  dreadfully  sorry,  and  I  was ; 
but  all  the  same  my  papa  is  the  bestest  man,  isn't  he,  mummie  ?  and  we 
think  he  is,  don't  we,  lovey?" 

And  when  Kitty  agreed  with  her  as  to  the  truth  of  this  and  tucked 
her  up  again,  the  child  nestled  into  the  soft  pillows  murmuring 
sleepily,  "  course  my  papa's  the  bestest — the  idea !" 

Then  Mrs.  Seaton  left  the  nursery  with  a  rather  heavy  heart,  for 
anything  like  deception  came  very  hard  to  her. 

She  tapped  gently  at  her  husband's  door,  and  on  entering  found 
Tom  in  a  big  chair  by  the  fire,  with  the  afflicted  member  swathed  in 
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cotton  batting  and  bandaged  in  black  silk  mufiSers^  till  it  looked  like  a 
miniature  catafalque. 

"  Tom,  dear/'  said  Kitty  softly,  "  aren't  you  going  to  try  and  hobble 
down  to  dinner  ?    It's  so  forlorn  to  have  it  up  here." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed !"  he  replied,  drawing  his  wife  affectionately  down 
to  a  seat  on  his  chair-ai'm,  while  he  lovingly  fondled  the  little  curls 
that  were  beginning  to  break  bounds  all  over  her  pretty  head.  "  I've 
grown  quite  expert  in  skipping  and  sliding  round  on  one  leg,  you 
know,  and  after  dinner  I  might  make  an  effort  to  beat  you  at  piquet — 
it'll  be  quite  an  agreeable  change  from  the  endless  '  Sniff'  and  *  Bridge' 
at  the  club." 

Kitty  choked  a  little  as  she  tried  to  steady  her  voice,  and  with  her 
face,  which  she  felt  sure  looked  guilty,  turned  away  from  Tom  she 
said: 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  dear,  but  you  see  I  didn't  know  you  were  going  to 
be  at  home  to-night,  and  I've  made  an  engagement  to  meet  Maude 
Weston  at  the  Sorosis  Club.  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go,  but  I  really 
can't  get  out  of  it." 

If  Tom  noticed  anything  unusual  in  his  wife's  manner,  his  face 
certainly  didn't  show  it  as  he  said, — 

"  Couldn't  you  telephone  P 

But  Kitty  made  some  rather  lame  excuse  and  then  hurried  off  to 
dress  for  dinner. 

It  was  an  unusually  silent  meal  that  evening,  for  Kitty  wasn't 
happy  in  her  mind  and,  try  as  she  would,  couldn't  appear  at  ease. 
Tom  too  hadn't  a  great  deal  to  say  for  himself,  but  Kitty  put  that 
down  to  gout. 

Both  felt  relieved  when  dinner  was  over,  and  soon  afterwards  Kitty 
slipped  away  to  her  room,  where,  without  the  assistance  of  her  maid, 
she  put  on  a  ball-dress  with  guilty  haste,  and  then,  rolling  the  black 
domino  with  its  pink  trimmings  and  the  heavy  black  lace  mask  into  a 
little  bundle,  she  muflled  herself  in  her  furred  wrap  and  ran  down- 
stairs, calling  "  good-night"  to  Tom  as  she  passed  the  library  door  with- 
out going  into  the  room. 

Tom,  who  had  been  hoping  she  would  look  in  on  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  sighed  a  little  from  the  depths  of  the  big  chair, — and 
then,  as  the  carriage-door  slammed  and  the  soxmd  of  wheels  on  the 
asphalt  proclaimed  Kitty's  departure,  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
happened. 

Tom  sat  up  straight,  listened  intently,  and  as  no  sound  save  the 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  servants'  hall  beneath  him  broke  the  stillness, 
he  skipped  out  of  his  chair,  bandaged  foot  and  all,  and  ran  quietly 
upstairs  with  all  the  activity  of  a  four-year-old. 

Once  intrenched  in  the  safety  of  his  own  room,  he  rapidly  stripped 
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off  bandages  and  batting  and  began  to  collect  his  dress  clothes^  while 
he  reviewed  his  plan  of  action^  and  reflected  on  the  disclosures  of  that 
same  day. 

He  had  discovered  Kitty^s  little  plan  in  the  most  innocent  way 
imaginable  while  down  town  that  morning,  for  when  going  over  some 
papers  hastily  collected  before  starting  for  the  office,  a  little  unad- 
dressed  note  had  dropped  out.  Thinking  it  merely  an  invitation,  Tom 
had  glanced  at  it,  and  then,  a  few  words  catching  his  eye,  he  deliberately 
read  it  right  straight  through,  though  it  began  "  My  dearest  Kitty," 
and,  generally  speaking,  Tom  Seaton  was,  in  things  both  large  and 
small,  the  soul  of  honor. 

He  read  it  through  a  second  time,  and  then,  going  to  the  small 
closet  in  the  corner,  gulped  down  the  contents  of  a  hastily  filled  glass, — 
for  when  stocks  were  panicky  he  occasionally  indulged  in  what  he  called 
a  regulai*  "  ticker"  headache,  and  nothing,  he  was  wont  to  say,  steadied 
him  like  a  B.  and  S. 

This  accomplished,  he  came  back  to  his  desk,  read  the  note  a  third 
time,  and  then  sat  still  to  think  it  over.  He  had  always  detested  Maude 
Weston,  as  well  as  her  good-for-nothing  brother,  and  had  tried  gentlj 
to  wean  Kitty  from  the  intimacy,  but  such  a  thing  as  this  had  never 
crossed  his  mind.  And  Chetwood  too,  whose  broker  he  had  been  for 
years !  Not  that  he  doubted  Kitty  for  an  instant,  nor  her  love,  which 
he  knew  to  be  stanch  right  through,  but  it  seemed  such  a  shabby  trick 
to  play  on  a  fellow,  to  take  a  man's  wife,  even  with  other  people,  to 
8udi  a  place  on  the  quiet.  Still,  no  solution  of  the  matter  so  dis- 
covered came  to  him;  and  just  here  his  reflections  were  broken  in 
upon  by  the  office  boy,  who  tapped  on  the  door  and  announced  "  Mr. 
Chetwood,  sir.'^  So  Tom  crushed  the  little  note  in  his  pocket  and 
rose  to  meet  his  visitor. 

Graham  Chetwood  shook  hands  with  his  usual  cordiality,  though 
Tom  fancied  he  avoided  his  eyes,  and  then  broke  out : 

"  Look  here,  Tom,  old  man,  I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  mess.  What's  your 
opinion  of  P.,  L.  and  W.  ?" 

*'  Just  what  it's  always  been,"  Tom  replied,  "  rotten  as  punk.  You 
know  I've  always  warned  you  against  it,  and  wouldn't  handle  it  myself 
for  a  gold  mine.    So  why  do  you  ask  r^* 

"Well,  the  fact  is,"  Chetwood  continued  rather  sheepishly,  "I've 
been  dealing  direct  with  some  of  those  Chicago  fellows,  who  persuaded 
me  I  couldn't  fail  to  win  a  pile,  and  now  I'm  in  pretty  heavily  and 
the  damned  thing  has  begun  to  fluctuate,  and  I  don't  know  what  to 
do,  for  I  don't  want  to  get  that  ring  down  on  me.  What  do  you 
advise?" 

"  Wire  them  to  hold  their  horses  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  then 
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take  the  first  train  for  Chicago,  see  your  friends  personally,  and  get 
rid  of  every  share  P.  D.  Q.,'^  said  Tom  quickly,  knowing  his  advice  to 
be  sound,  and,  moreover,  revolving  a  sudden  idea  in  his  head.  *'  The 
*  Empire  State*  goes  out  at  ten.  Take  my  tip  and  don't  let  her  go 
without  you. 

"  By  the  way,  to  change  the  subject,**  he  went  on,  ^'  ever  been  to 
the  F.  B. — French  Ball,  I  mean?  Some  fellows  want  me  to  go,  and 
I  would  if  I  could  get  a  rig,  but  I*m  such  a  devilish  tall  chap  I  don*t 
believe  I  could  in  a  hurry.** 

Chetwood  shot  a  sudden  glance  at  him,  but  Tom  was  bending  over 
the  desk,  and  when  he  did  raise  his  head  his  face  was  as  imrufiSed  as  a 
bowl  of  milk. 

Chetwood  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then,  because 
he  too  saw  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  had  suddenly  gro^vn  most 
distasteful  to  him,  said,  with  a  slight  cough : 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  old  man,  I've  got  a  whole  Mephistopheles  outfit, 
— ^had  it  for  years,  don*t  you  know, — ^and  I  don't  believe  thei^'s  an 
inch  difference  between  you  and  me:  sure  you  could  wear  it  as  easy 
as  rolling  off  a  log.  Like  to  have  it?  If  so,  1*11  send  it  over  by  my 
man.  All  right,  old  fellow,  wish  you  joy  and  pray  for  me,  for  I'm 
oflf  to  Chicago,*'  and,  still  without  catching  Tom's  eye,  he  hurried  away. 

Tom  by  this  time  had  got  into  his  clothes  and  was  jamming  the 
Satanic  grandeur  into  a  dress-suit  case.  "I'll  change  at  my  office,** 
he  said  to  himself,  "  and  meet  them  at  the  dressing-room  door  at  ten, 
just  as  the  note  arranged.*' 

Then,  listening  for  a  possible  footstep,  honest  Tom  Seaton  stole 
down  his  own  stairs  with  the  air  of  a  detected  felon,  got  into  his  top 
coat,  and  quietly  let  himself  out. 

Ough  I  how  he  hated  it  all,  but  dear  little  Kitty  must  have  a  lesson 
— God  bless  herl  She  would  be  in  good  hands,  and  he'd  make  it  all 
right  with  her  afterwards ;  and  then  he  thought  of  the  tickets  actually 
bought  and  paid  for,  which  secured  passage  for  four  on  the  Etruria 
one  week  from  date.  Kitty  had  been  teasing  for  months  to  go ;  it  would 
be  a  jojrful  surprise.  "  And  when  we  get  back,**  Tom  whispered  grimly 
to  himself,  wondering  why  his  eyes  seemed  sort  of  misty,  ''I  gueas 
Maude  Burke- Weston  will  have  to  look  out  for  another  friend.** 

And  now  to  return  to  Kitty. 

She  drove  to  the  Sorosis  Club  and  dismissed  the  carriage.  Then, 
having  slipped  on  her  domino  in  one  of  the  dressing-rooms,  and  con- 
cealed this  with  her  long  wrap,  she  stepped  into  the  cab  that  she  had 
ordered  and  drove  oflf  to  the  ball,  all  blissfully  unconscious  that  just 
ten  minutes  after  her  departure  from  home  a  messenger-boy  had  deliv^ 
ered  there  a  hastily  scribbled  note  from  Maude  Weston,  beginning : 
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"Dbabsst  Kittt:  The  game  is  up!  Weston  has  found 
out  and  behaved  like  a  perfect  pig.  So  we  can't  go,  and  my 
heart  is  broken.    I  am  sending  this  in  time  to  stop  you. 

"  Your  agonized, 

"  Mauds  B.  W." 

And  alas !  alas !  for  ^^  the  best  laid  plans  0'  mice  and  men/'  this 
same  daintily  perfumed  note  was  now  reposing  on  Kitty's  own  little 
desk,  there  to  await  her  return ! 

She  felt  horribly  frightened  when  she  got  out  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  still  more  so  when  she  didn't  find  Maude,  in  domino 
exactly  like  her  own,  awaiting  her.  After  twenty  minutes  had  passed 
she  grew  desperate,  and  secure  in  the  shelter  of  her  heavy  mask,  she 
went  to  the  door  to  reconnoitre.  There  was  no  sign  of  Maude,  but  with 
a  gasp  of  relief  she  recognized  Mephistopheles  in  black  and  red;  for 
though  there  might  easily  have  been  dozens  in  like  costume,  there  was 
no  mistaking  Graham  Chetwood's  tremendous  height  and  broad 
shoulders. 

He  came  towards  her  at  once  and  extended  his  arm. 

^Mr.  Chetwood?"  she  said,  as  she  took  it  somewhat  timidly,  and 
he  reassured  her  at  once  by  whispering : 

"Yes,  ifs  all  right.  Awfully  glad  you've  got  here,  but  you  won't 
mind  it  if  I  whisper,  will  you,  for  I've  caught  a  jolly  bad  cold, — voice 
aU  gone,  don't  you  know,  down  to  my  boots  or  some  way,  and  I  can 
hardly  make  myself  heard  at  all  in  this  babel." 

"Maude  never  came,"  Kitty  went  on,  almost  tearfully,  now  that 
she  had  at  last  foxmd  an  anchor,  "and  I  was  getting  so  horribly 
frightened." 

"  Oh,  she's  here  all  right,"  Mephistopheles  returned  calmly.  "  I'm 
sure  I  saw  her, — ^rig  just  like  yours,  don't  you  know, — ^and  in  any  case 
she  told  me  yesterday  that  if  we  got  separated,  which  is  awfully  likely 
in  a  place  like  this,  we  were  to  leave  at  twelve  sharp  for  Arthur's  rooms, 
where  we're  aU  to  have  supper.  So  don't  lef  s  bother  too  much  about 
them,  you  and  I  can  be  perfectly  happy  together,"  bending  so  low 
that  Kitty  shrank  from  the  hot  breath  on  her  cheek,  resenting  angrily 
the  changed  tone  and  the  almost  affectionate  squeeze  he  gave  to  the 
little  hand  on  his  arm. 

It  was  a  horrible  evening,  for  though  the  costumes  were  pretty  and 
many  of  them  excruciatingly  funny,  Kitty  just  couldn't  enjoy  herself. 
She  kept  t^iTilnng  miserably  of  Tom  at  home;  they  saw  no  sign  of 
Maude  and  her  brother;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  Chetwood  seemed 
so  hideously  unlike  himself. 

In  spite  of  the  admiration  Maude  Weston  had  always  hinted  at, 
be  had  never  once,  during  all  of  Kitty's  intercourse  with  him,  over- 
stepped in  any  way  the  bounds  of  ordinary  conventionality.    But  to- 
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night  a  horrible  change  seemed  to  have  come  over  him.  He  kept  mur- 
muring things  that  no  man  but  Tom  had  ever  dared  to  say  to  her — 
while  Kitty,  feeling  him  to  be  her  only  protector  in  that  awful  place, 
dared  not  keep  him  too  much  at  a  distance,  especially  as  she  realized 
miserably  that  by  placing  herself  in  a  false  position  she  had  brought 
it  all  upon  herself. 

The  relief  she  experienced  was  past  expression  when  Mr.  Chet- 
wood  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  It  wants  just  a  quarter  to  twelve  now, 
Mrs.  Seaton ;  you'd  better  get  on  your  wraps.  I'll  call  a  cab  and  we'll 
start  at  once  for  Brexton's  rooms.  Too  bad  we've  missed  them  all 
evening,  but  I've  been  divinely,  dangerously  happy,"  holding  her  so 
close  that  Kitty  couldn't  withdraw  her  hand  from  his  arm  and  longed 
to  scream  for  help.  She  got  into  her  wraps  and  followed  Mephisto- 
pheles  out  to  the  waiting  cab.  Once  inside  and  oflf,  an  arm  went  rotmd 
her  waist  and  she  was  drawn  close  to  his  breast  in  spite  of  her  effo^ 
to  free  herself — ^her  horror  of  him  giving  Mephistopheles  a  thrill  of 
exquisite  joy,  though  he  felt  like  a  brute  as  he  doggedly  resolved  to  see 
the  thing  through  to  the  bitter  end.  -* 

"Darling,"  he  whispered,  "how  can  you  treat  me  like  this? 
Surely  you  must  have  known  that  I  loved  you,  or  you  would  never  have 
consented  to  go  to  such  a  place  with  me.  Don't  struggle  so,  dearest, 
you've  let  me  see  too  much  to  turn  back  now." 

But  Kitty  continued  to  struggle  desperately,  feeling  that  her  mind 
was  giving  way,  and  dreading  each  moment  that  she  would  lose  con- 
sciousness altogether.  She  put  both  hands  behind  her  back  that  he 
might  not  kiss  them,  trying  to  shrink  from  him  into  the  opposite  comer 
of  the  carriage. 

Then  suddenly  the  cab  halted,  and  before  she  could  grasp  his  pur- 
pose her  hands  were  tied  firmly  behind  her,  and  a  black  silk  mu£9er 
was  thrown  over  her  head,  while  the  now  hated  voice  whispered  in 
her  ear, — 

"  Don't  think  me  a  brute,  darling ;  I'll  explain  everything  in  an 
instant;  but  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  reputation  and  Tom's, 
don't  make  an  outcry,  I  beseech  you,  but  come  with  me  quietly,  and 
you  shall  be  free  immediately." 

More  dead  than  alive,  Kitty  stepped  out  of  the  carriage,  Mephisto- 
pheles's  arm  about  her  waist  to  guide  and  support  her. 

She  stumbled  up  some  steps  and  was  let  in  at  a  door,  which  was 
closed  behind  her,  then  more  steps — ^they  were  entering  a  room.  With 
a  thrill  of  despair  she  heard  the  door  locked  and  stood  stock  still,  a 
pathetic  monument  of  misery,  in  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

"Mrs.  Seaton,"  said  Mephistopheles,  still  whispering,  "as  I  said 
before,  I  took  for  granted  that  you  loved  me  when  you  were  willing 
to  accompany  me  to  such  a  place.    And  loving  you  as  I  did,  I  was  only 
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too  wildly  happy  at  the  thought  of  being  with  you  to  care  about  the 
rendezvous.  But  now  you  must  explain^  for  Mrs.  Weston  and  her 
brother  never  turned  up  at  all;  I  knew  this  and  have  carried  you  off 
to  supper  in  my  rooms.  You're  perfectly  safe  with  me, — I  wouldn't 
hurt  you  for  the  world, — ^but  I  naturally  resent  your  treatment  of  me 
in  the  face  of  everything,  and,  if  you  wish  it,  will  let  you  go  imme- 
diately after  you  have  given  me  some  explanation  of  your  most  ex- 
traordinary behavior,  for  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  forcing  my  love 
where  if  s  not  desired.  But"  (brutally)  "  I  need  perhaps  not  remind 
you  how  Tom  is  likely  to  regard  this  escapade." 

Then  poor,  little,  captive  Kitty,  her  hands  still  tied  in  spite  of  all 
her  efforts,  and  feeling  almost  suffocated  by  the  black  thing  over  her 
head,  which,  while  thin,  shut  out  her  vision  like  a  pall,  broke  down 
entirely,  sobbing  out  the  whole  story  of  Mrs.  Weston's  plan,  which  had 
f  emed  so  innocent  and  now  appeared  so  deadly. 

'^  And  now  once  more,"  she  sobbed  in  conclusion,  *^  I  beseech  you 
to  let  me  go ;  if  you  have  one  spark  of  manliness  in  you,  set  me  free, 
though  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  ruined  me  forever  in  Tom's  eyes,  it 
were  far  kinder  to  kill  me  at  once,  for  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  and  mind.  I've  never  loved  any  other  man  nor  been  untrue 
to  him  even  in  my  thoughts  for  one  single  instant.  Let  me  run  to  him 
and  take  my  chances,  and  then  die  if  he  drives  me  away." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Mephistopheles  threw  back  his  head- 
dress and  mask,  the  black  thing  was  snatched  from  her  head,  and  as 
Kitty  gazed  up  into  Tom's  dear  face  and  saw  herself  in  her  own  room, 
Tom  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  fainted  away  altogether. 

What  that  good  fellow  lived  through  during  the  next  ten  minutes 
is  best  pictured  by  Dora's  illustrations  of  the  "  Inferno."  But  when 
he  had  forced  a  glass  of  wine  between  the  white  lips,  and  knelt,  chafing 
the  poor,  little,  cold  hands,  Kitty  came  back  to  life  and  Tom  gathered 
her  to  his  broad  breast,  where  she  sobbed  out  all  her  troubles,  while 
he  reviled  himself  continually  as  the  greatest  brute  alive. 

Then  when  she  was  growing  comparatively  calm  again,  he  told 
her  about  the  European  surprise,  adding  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
which  seemed  a  little  too  glistening  to  look  quite  natural, — 

"And  when  we  get  back,  darling,  we'll  let  the  Burke-Westons 
sUde!" 

HEART  HUSBANDRY 

BY  IDA  WHIPPLE  BENHAM 

{PLANTED  scorn :  it  died  in  the  garden  mold. 
I  planted  love :  it  bore  a  flower  of  gold. 
I  planted  doubt :  it  withered,  lacking  root. 
I  planted  faith :  it  ripened  precious  fruit. 
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DE  PROFUNDIS 

By  Francis  Howard  Williams 


HIS  personal  estate  amounted  to  eight  hnndred  and  one  thousand 
thi^  hundred  dollars.  He  had  just  made  the  estimate  care- 
fully^ conservatively^  and  he  was  always  exact.  The  odd  three 
hundred  dollars  represented  the  value  of  a  burial-lot  in  Saint  Matthew's 
church-yard.  He  attended  Saint  Matthews, — ^was  in  the  vestry,  in 
fact, — ^and  donated  a  fraction  of  his  income  annually  to  the  purposes 
of  the  parish.  He  was  a  moderately  high  churchman, — liked  altar 
candles  and  a  choiul  service.  His  wife  drew  the  line  at  a  pink  stole, 
but  his  daughter  went  on  to  incense  and  auricular  confession.  He 
tolerated  these  shadings  of  opinion  with  benevolence  and  resignation ; 
his  own  views  were  quite  fixed, — ^^  well-grounded,''  he  called  them, — 
and  only  Heaven  and  himself  knew  what  satisfaction  he  got  out  of  them. 
The  same  remarks  applied  to  the  eight  hundred  and  one  three,  though 
just  what  Heaven  had  to  do  with  that  is  problematical. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  knew  well  enough  that  the  Almighty  was  busy  keep- 
ing the  stars  on  their  courses;  he  (Dalrymple)  would  look  after  his 
investments  in  New  York  Central  and  see  that  he  didn't  get  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  market  in  Erie.  That  was  practical,  for  how  other- 
wise should  he  be  able  to  assist  Providence  financiallv  at  the  end  of  the 
year?  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  made  a  neat  calculation  that  it  cost  eight 
thousand  dollars  to  save  one  heathen  in  Dahomey  through  the  medium 
of  the  Fomgn  Missions  Society;  Mr.  Dalrymple,  having  contributed 
twelve  thousand  dollars  to  foreign  missions,  felt  that  he  personally 
had  saved  a  soul  and  a  half.  That  was  common-sense,  it  was  arithmetic. 
He  had,  indeed,  so  commercialized  righteousness  that  he  was  morally 
certain  that  no  combination  of  the  market  could  beat  him.  So  he  sat 
on  the  pier,  with  gold  eye-glasses  balanced  across  his  thumb,  and  looked 
out  to  sea,  and  thought  of  the  words  of  the  litany  and  the  muddle  in 
Reading. 

It  really  was  too  bad  that  a  man  so  profitably  engaged  should  be 
interrupted,  yet  these  annoyances  will  come,  the  world  is  so  illy  ordered. 

''  From  envy,  hatred,  and  malice." 

The  Eev.  Ethelbert  Durand,  S.T.D.,  alwaya  pronounced  the  words 
"hatrid"  and  "maless,"  and  held  his  voice  well  up  on  the  high  C. 
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The  remembrance  of  it  drifted  across  Mr.  Dalrymple's  mind.     The 
choir  and  congregation  responded,  like  a  recitative  from  Trovatore, — 


"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

It  was  just  then  that  she  slouched  along  the  pier.  She  wasn't  pretty 
and  she  wasn't  polite;  she  had  on  a  dress  of  changeable  silk  draggled  at 
the  skirts  and  dissipated  in  general  aspect,  and  she  wore  six  rings  of 
paste  jewels.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  man  who  smelt  of  beer  and 
needed  shaving.  Evidently  they  were  out  for  a  holiday,  for  the  man 
was  partly  intoxicated  already  and  it  was  only  ten  a.m. 

The  woman  was  talking  earnestly.  Her  grammar  was  bad  and  she 
elided  her  ^'s  execrably.  Neither  were  her  hands  well  kept,  and  but 
for  a  rose  stuck  carelessly  in  her  hair,  one  might  have  supposed  her 
quite  reft  of  the  feminine  trivialities. 

**  Qood  Lord,  deliver  um," 

thought  Mr.  Dalrymple.  Then,  as  he  overheard  some  of  the  conversa- 
tion thus  involuntarily  thrust  upon  him,  he  looked  up  and  shivered. 

It  was  an  outrage  that  such  persons  should  be  allowed  to  mingle 
with  the  better  classes  at  public  resorts. 

Yet  he  listened  under  the  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  for 
choiehnien  to  show  themselves  abreast  of  the  Farkhursts  and  Philis- 
tines, and  even  as  he  listened  he  found  himself  garnering  whole  stores 
of  powerful  moral  lessons  against  a  future  need,  for  the  pair  soon 
drifted  into  a  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  regaled  with  an  assort- 
ment of  Billingsgate  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  until  at  last  the  man 
got  to  his  feet  unsteadily  and  commanded  the  woman  to  "  come  away." 
She  looked  at  him  obliquely  from  eyes  that  were  full  of  defeat.  There 
was  a  light  in  them  which  might  once  have  been  love,  but  was  now 
something  malign  and  sinister. 

He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  imperiously,  and  the  woman 
arose  and  followed  him  like  a  whipped  dog. 

"  You've  spoiled  my  day,  good  and  sure,"  she  said. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Ag !"  growled  the  man.  Then  they  moved  slowly 
away. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  turned  in  his  chair  and  watched  this  estimable 
couple  until  they  were  lost  in  the  crowd  on  the  boardwalk.  His  chest 
swelled  with  conscious  piety. 

"  Why  does  the  Almighty  permit  such  creatures  to  live,  I  wonder !" 

He  uttered  the  words  half  aloud. 

"  What  a  mercy  it  would  be  if  they  were  all  strangled  or  drowned  1" 

Then  he  sighed,  *'  Ah  me !"  and  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  variegated 
throng  on  the  sand  below  the  pier, — ^men  lean  and  lank,  men  chubby 
and  round,  women  with  large  waists  and  small  hats,  and  women  with 
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large  hats  aod  small  waists, — all  deceiving  themselves  with  the  notion 
that  they  were  having  a  good  time. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  sat  in  profound  meditation;  then  he  arose  and 
looked  upon  the  prosperous  face  of  his  respectably  heavy  watch.  He 
didn't  like  crowds,  and  while  he  enjoyed  the  exhilaration  of  the  surf, 
preferred  to  seek  the  more  sequestered  ?and  a  mile  farther  down  the 
beach.  So  he  left  the  pier  and  sauntered  down  the  broad  promenade 
with  the  air  of  a  bank  president. 

Bank  presidents,  it  is  to  be  noted,  always  walk  as  though  they 
were  conferring  a  favor  upon  Pi*ovidence,  and  although  Mr.  Dalrymple 
wasn't  one  oi  these,  he  easily  might  have  been;  for,  having  made  a 
fortune  in  flour,  he  was  deemed  especially  qualified  for  finance.  Yet 
he  hadn't  accepted  any  presidency;  like  Warwick,  he  was  satisfied  to 
be  the  maker  of  kings;  he  wanted  to  command  his  own  time,  to  attend 
to  his  own  puts  and  calls,  and  maintain  his  hold  on  righteousness  and 
the  Dahomey  heathen.  So  his  walk  had  the  presidential  cadence  and 
his  heart  hummed  the  litany  in  a  major  key,  while  he  sauntered  down 
for  a  quiet  dip  in  the  ocean.  And  when  at  last  his  rotund  person, 
encased  in  a  bathing-suit  which  enhanced  the  prosperity  of  its  outlines, 
plunged  into  the  surf,  his  feelings  of  peace  with  all  the  world  were 
enviable  indeed.  The  water  was  delightful, — a  little  cold,  perhaps; 
but  he  wouldn't  remain  in  too  long.  No,  he  had  had  a  touch  of  rheu- 
matism and  knew  better  than  to  trifle  with  fate.  The  sun  sparkled 
on  the  white,  curling  edges  of  foam.  How  fine  the  swell  was  just 
beyond  the  breakers!  Even  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  a  dim  consciousness 
of  beauty, — a  remnant  left  beneath  the  crust  of  convention.  He  dived 
through  a  breaker  and  swam  out  quite  like  a  young  man.  How  far 
the  horizon  looked, — ^how  mistily  defined  against  the  sky  wavered  the 
rim  of  the  sea !  Mr.  Dalrymple  blew  the  water  between  his  lips  after 
the  manner  of  the  corpulent  Triton  depicted  in  primary  text-books  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  He  enjoyed  the  whole  business  immensely.  But 
quite  without  warning  there  came  over  him  a  singular  sense  of  con- 
traction ;  the  sea-line  blurred  into  a  smear  of  green ;  a  spasm  of  pain 
shot  through  his  chest  and  he  felt  the  dark  in  his  brain.  He  tried  to 
strike  out  with  his  arms  and  legs,  but  there  was  no  muscular  response 
to  the  edict  of  his  will.  The  litany  was  in  the  key  of  C,  but  it  was  the 
mere  ghost  of  an  echo ;  it  came  from  miles  and  miles  and  was  mingled 
with  the  husky  whispers  of  the  sea. 

"  From  battle  and  murder  and  from  sudden  death." 

Rev.  Durand,  S.T.D.,  must  have  got  his  pitch  from  the  oi*gan,  it 
was  so  correct.  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  never  so  fully  appreciated  the 
tremendous  significance  of  the  prayer. — 

*'  From  sudden  death  I** 
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At  first  the  accent  fell  upon  the  adjective.  How  awful !  How  impend- 
ing! What  sense  of  unpreparedness !  Then  there  came  a  change; 
the  whole  weight  of  the  mighty  invocation  centred  itself  upon  that 
ti^mendous  noun,  that  inclusive  substantive, — "Death/^ 

The  Sector's  lenten  face  was  looking  drawn  and  grave  above  the 
faultless  white  of  his  surplice.  He  ended  correctly  on  the  high  C. 
The  choral  response  came  flooding  up  the  nave  with  the  liquid  swish 

of  waves, — 

"  €k)od  Lord,  deliver  us!" 

Mr.  Dalrymple  never  had  joined  in  the  response  with  so  genuine  a 
sense  of  spiritual  exaltation.  His  lungs  seemed  bursting,  but  some- 
how he  had  to  stop  and  listen :  "  Tick,  tick,  tick..  Beading  off  an 
eighth.'^ 

Oh,  who  cares  ?  With  a  personal  estate  worth  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  one  almost  may  adopt  the  outworn  motto  of  Monte  Cristo. 
Yet,  if  it  be  mine — ^the  world?  What  is  the  world?  A  fly-speck  on 
the  universe,  one  of  the  myriad  little  balls  which  the  Divine  Juggler 
keeps  in  the  air  to  astonish  his  audience  withal.  He'll  put  it  away  in 
his  basket,  by  and  by,  and  go  on  with  the  next  trick.  "  Tick,  tick,  tick. 
Beading  oflE  an  eighth.'' 

"  From  battle  and  murder  and  from  sudden  death.'* 

Surely  Mr.  Dalrymple's  head  is  bursting.  Salt  water  is  running  out 
of  his  nostrils  and  his  eyes  are  void  of  all  save  blackness  and  throbbing 
yellow  spots, — not  all  yellow, — ^white  and  yellow ;  daisies,  daisies  1  A 
field  full  of  them.  How  familiar  is  that  old  upland  rounding  against 
the  blue !  He  plucks  a  flower  for  his  hat-band  and  lifts  his  bare  feet 
high  lest  the  sharp  grass  cut  his  toes;  boys  in  the  country  learn  to 
be  so  shrewd  in  these  matters.  Ah,  a  meadow-lark !  It's  a  third  of  a 
century  since  Dalrymple  killed  it  with  a  stone,  and  he  wishes  now 
that  he  hadn't.  What  a  pity  too  that  he  didn't  do  the  square  thing  in 
hifi  settlement  with  G.  Q.  Jarvis  &  Co.  last  winter.  He  got  them  on 
the  hip  in  the  stock  panic  and  broke  them  up.  Mrs.  Jarvis  was  giving 
piano-lessons  to  keep  the  family  afloat  at  last  accounts.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
thought  how  he  should  like  to  send  her  a  snug  check, — ^if  only  he  could 
get  to  his  desk, — ^his  desk  with  its  neat  inkstand  and  clean  blotting- 
pad,  which  seemed  so  far  off  and  unattainable. 

"  Tick,  tick."  No,  not  that !  The  roll  of  the  organ,  out  from  the 
chancel  and  far  down  the  nave, — ^the  long,  withdrawing  roar  of  the  ebb. 

He  was  pushing  hard  against  watery  masses,  but  his  muscles 
quivered  and  refused  to  act.  What  is  this  strange  impotence?  The 
mshing  in  his  ears  is  as  a  sigh  of  God. 

*'  From  sudden  death." 
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Mr.  Dalrymple  will  respond  this  time  though  the  effort  burst  his 
lips.    Can  he  end  on  the  high  G  ?    No  matter. 

"Good  Lord,  deliver — me  I*' 

The  undercuri^nt  is  sucking  him  out;  he  sees  the  sun's  rays 
refracted  through  a  foot  of  water  above  his  face. 

'^  Heaven — ^help ^^ 

But  Heaven  doesn't  hear.  The  sun  only  laughs;  its  shine  comee 
dimmer,  through  two  feet  of  water  now. 

"Help!'*  He  only  thinks  it  this  time;  speech  is  drowned  out. 
There  is  no  divine  apocalypse  bursting  upon  his  hungry  gaze,  only  a 
bit  of  slimy  seaweed  swirled  past  in  the  ebb. 

Can  it  be  that  a  man  worth  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  must 
die  like  a  superfluous  kitten  in  a  tub?  Will  God  forget  the  money 
given  to  His  cause, — ^the  salvation  of  one  and  a  half  souls  net?  A 
numbness  like  a  pall  spreads  over  Mr.  Dalrymple's  consciousness. 
Upon  his  eyes  the  pressure  of  translucent  waters;  within  his  ears 
chords  as  of  a  harmony  heard  through  the  hushed  aisles  of  sleep. 
Visions  coming  quick  as  light, — ^vanishing  down  iridescent  vistas.  A 
mother's  face,  bending  low  and  lower, — ^the  forehead  seamed  a  little 
where  the  white  hair  lies  like  a  benison  upon  her  brow;  eyes  blue  and 
faded;  thin  hands  holy  with  the  kisses  of  the  years;  a  voice  that 
dwindles  into  nothingness  amid  the  hiss  of  overmastering  waves;  the 
sharp  staccato  of  a  something  hated,  mechanical,  rattling  like  a  man's 

laughter  heard  in  hell, — ''Tick,  tick,  tick.  Western  Union  87" 

Good  God !  Is  there  no  pity  in  the  bosoms  of  Thy  angels — no  deeper 
music  than  a  choral  service  in  the  key  of  C  ?  The  ebb  sucks  hard,  with 
a  guttural  sound  rising  to  a  monotone  of  words : 

"  Man  that  is  born  of  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to 
live  and  is  full  of  misery.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like 
a  flower." 

This  time  Rev.  Durand  is  reading  from  a  book.  His  surplice  drifts 
out  and  on  in  ludicrous  extension.  A  snow-hill, — ^boys  ruddy  and 
rollicking  on  sleds  that  speed  superbly.  Dalrymple  is  himself  but 
fourteen;  he  shoots,  head  first,  on  the  foremost  sled  and  lands  in  a 
snow-bank  which  turns  to  water  at  his  touch, — ^water  salt  as  tears,  all- 
compelling  as  fate, — an  eternity  of  unrest,  swallowing  time  and  all 
men's  loves  and  longings  like  a  grave. 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  thinking  of  his  wife  who  drew  the  line  at  a  pink 
stole,  and  of  his  daughter  who  went  on  to  incense  and  auricular  con- 
fession, grasped  upward,  if  haply  he  might  find  the  hand  of  God 
stretched  down  to  help  him.  He  struck  a  hand  whose  fingers  were 
covered  with  paste  rings.    He  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  strange  incon- 
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groity,  but  could  not  connect  cause  and  effect ;  the  movement  by  which 
he  dung  to  the  arm  above  him  was  mechanical ;  yet  he  somehow  realized 
a  brightening  of  lights — a  quick  warmth  of  air.  He  gasped  painfully 
and  heaKL  the  gurgle  and  inrush  at  his  throat.  He  would  have  strug- 
gled^ had  he  not  felt  the  slender  body  beneath  him  sink  at  his  smallest 
movement.    A  voice  fell  on  his  senses  with  a  recent  familiarity. 

"Keep  steady  an*  TU  get  yer  in.  If  yer  kick,  we're  both  done 
fur.'' 

The  voice  was  a  woman's  and  the  tone  had  in  it  the  savor  of  com- 
mand; so  Mr.  Dalrymple  lay  quite  still,  with  palsied  arms  upon  her 
back,  his  highly  respectable  chin  resting  between  her  quite  disreputable 
shouldei^.  The  woman  was  heading  for  shore,  swimming  hard,  her 
head  well  up,  and  snatching  at  the  air  with  quick  breaths  between  her 
teeth.  Mr.  Dalrymple's  consciousness  was  slowly  clearing;  he  looked 
towards  the  beach  and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the  distance 
thereto  was  lessening.  Then  he  resolved  upon  several  generoiis  actions 
in  the  event  of  his  being  saved,  the  extent  of  these  potential  benefac- 
tions increasing  each  time  he  felt  the  frail  body  beneath  him  settle  in 
the  water,  as  the  quivering  muscles  struggled  at  their  work.  There 
was  silence  for  a  minute  and  a  half;  then  the  woman  whispered  some- 
thing; he  thought  her  words  were,  "We'll  try  floating,"  but  she  spoke 
so  illy  and  elided  her  g'%  in  such  a  vulgar  manner  that  he  was  not 
certain.  As  she  turned  he  only  had  time  to  note  the  dilation  of  her 
nostrils,  tremulous  and  appealing,  ere  he  felt  called  upon  again  to 
involve  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  arm. 

Could  it  be  that  the  answer  was  to  be  delivered  through  so  pitiable 
a  medium  ?  Could  it  be  that  within  a  bosom  reft  of  sex  should  dwell 
a  heart  capable  of  divine  commiseration  ? 

The  voice  of  Eev.  Durand^  S.T.D.,  came  faintly  to  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
ears.    He  wasn't  intoning;  again  he  was  reading  from  a  book, — 

"  Faith,  hops,  charity;  these  three,  but  the  greatest  of  these  .  .  ." 

The  break  of  the  waters  drowned  the  rest.  The  woman  was  birthing 
hard  and  quick,  even  as  one  who  suffers  and  endures  and  struggles  on ; 
and  ever  through  the  pain  and  pity  of  it  came  the  undertone  of  the 
Hector's  voice, — 

"Qreater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,  that  he  lay  down 
his  life  for  .  .  ." 

Again  the  water  and  the  woman's  breath.  The  veins  were  like  whip- 
cords at  her  temples  and  there  was  a  blue  ring  about  her  lips.  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  heart  sank  as  he  saw  that  her  head  was  drooping ;  the  eea 
was  at  her  mouth.    But  suddenly  he  heard  the  grating  of  sand,  and 
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in  a  moment  more  the  man  who  smelt  of  beer  and  needed  shaving  had 
laid  upon  them  a  strong  grip. 

Up  on  the  beach  the  sun  was  hot  and  pitiless,  and  when  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  realized  that  he  was  beyond  reach  of  ,the  waves,  he  struggled  to 
his  knees  and  looked  down  at  the  woman  lying  there  with  her  drawn 
face  turned  defiantly  towards  the  copper  sky. 

"  Gret  some  brandy,'*  he  managed  to  stammer  out. 

"  Come,  brace  up,  Ag,  there's  a  good  giri/'  said  the  other  man. 

She  didn't  answer. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  left  yer  in  the  water,  Ag.  I  wouldn't  'a'  done  it  if 
I  hadn't  'a'  been  drunk." 

The  blue  ring  deepened  about  her  lips  and  a  little  blood  oozed 
between  her  teeth.  The  heart  of  a  ruined  woman  had  ceased  to  beat^ 
and  the  tired  old  world  had  gotten  rid  of  one  more  of  its  sorrows. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  happily  was  saved  to  make  his  responses  in  C.  As 
for  the  man  who  smelt  of  beer  and  needed  shaving,  he  had  to  go  home 
alone ;  and  he  kept  sober  until  after  the  funeral. 


MY  SOUL 

BY  CARRIE  BLAKE  MORGAN 

WITHIN  my  castle  keep  a  prisoner  stands. 
And  cries  to  me,  and  beats,  with  tireless  hands. 
Against  his  bars.    I  did  not  prison  him, 
Nor  did  I  build  his  dungeon,  hot  and  dim. 

And  yet  he  cries  to  me  to  set  him  free. 
Or  sing  unto  the  world  the  song  that  he 
Doth  pour  into  my  ear.    The  heavenly  strain 
My  weakling  voice  doth  struggle  with  in  vain. 

Strive  as  I  may,  my  song  is  not  his  song; 
And  so  he  stands  there,  sad-faced,  all  day  long, ' 
And  I  his  jailer  am.    Oh,  woe  is  me ! 
I  cannot  voice  my  own  soul's  melody ! 


THE  PREDICAMENT  OF  SILAS 

SINGER 

By  Rlliott  Flower 


SILAS  SINGER  was  ailing.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
he  was  sick,  for  there  was  nothing  serious  the.  matter  with 
him,  but  he  himself  insisted  that  he  was  ailing,  and  surely  he 
ought  to  know.  He  needed  some  sort  of  treatment,  but  he  was  not 
sure  what  it  ought  to  be.  While  he  was  debating  this  question  in  his 
mind  some  one  suggested  a  vapor-bath  cabinet : 

^  It  is  evident,"  said  this  authority,  "  that  your  circulation  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  You  need  something  that  will  open  the  pores,  give 
tone  to  the  skin,  and  freshen  you  up  generally.  Some  feature  of  your 
interior  mechanism  is  loafing  on  its  job  and  needs  to  be  stirred  up." 

Silas  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  home-made  vapor-bath  would  do 
the  work,  but  it  certainly  could  do  no  harm.  It  was  worth  trying,  at 
any  rate.  Some  men  are  so  constituted  mentally  that  they  have  to  do 
a  Uttle  doctoring  now  and  then  in  order  to  preserve  their  peace  of  mind, 
and  Silas  was  one  of  them.  When  he  was  very  busy  he  was  all  right, 
but  when  business  was  dull  and  his  mind  reverted  to  his  physical  con- 
dition he  always  found  that  something  was  wrong  with  him.  Then  he 
would  take  digestive  tablets  or  some  new  tonic  with  great  regularity 
until  business  became  brisk  again,  whereupon  he  would  forget  all 
about  his  ailments  and  his  remedies.  If  he  had  taken  exercise,  it  would 
have  been  better,  but  he  did  that  only  occasionally  for  perhaps  two 
days  in  succession.  The  vapor-bath  idea,  however,  impressed  him 
favorably,  and  he  straightway  purchased  an  outfit. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  ought  not  to  fool  with  one  of 
these  things  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  for  she  alone  knows  where  it 
ought  to  be  set  up,  and  she  alone  can  attend  to  the  preliminaries  satis- 
factorily. But  Silas  Singer  was  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  he  under- 
took, and  an  enthusiast  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  secure  results.  The 
day  the  vapor-bath  was  delivered  he  returned  home  early  and  found 
that  it  had  been  deposited  in  his  study. 

"Well,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  "this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any. 
This  is  my  den,  and  I  will  not  be  disturbed  here." 
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It  was  a  good  two  hours  before  dinner,  and  his  wife,  he  learned 
from  the  maid,  had  gone  out  to  make  some  calls. 

Being  a  fairly  resourceful  man,  and  having  a  book  of  instructions, 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  get  the  vapor-bath  cabinet  in  working 
order.  But  he  was  cautious.  Before  either  disrobing  or  starting  the 
blaze  that  was  to  create  the  vapor  he  experimented,  '^to  see,^*  as  he 
expressed  it,  ^'what  kind  of  a  fit  it  was.^*  Seating  himself  on  the 
chair  within,  he  closed  it  round  him  like  a  drygoods  box,  his  head 
alone  sticking  out  through  a  hole  in  the  top.  It  proved  to  be  rather 
a  tight  squeeze,  but  he  was  able  to  shut  himself  in,  and  he  smiled 
with  cheerful  anticipation  of  the  immediate  flight  of  all  bodily  ail- 
ments. 

*^It  certainly  ought  to  do  me  a  lot  of  good,'^  he  soliloquized. 
^^  What  we  mortals  need  is  something  that  will  make  our  pores  attend 
strictly  to  business.  1*11  bet  Martha  will  find  me  fresher  and  brighter 
to-night  than  I  have  been  for  a  year.*^ 

Then  he  lighted  it  up,  disrobed,  fastened  himself  in  the  cabinet, 
and  waited.  It  was  rather  slower  in  setting  about  the  work  to  be  done 
than  he  had  anticipated,  but  the  sensations  were  pleasurable,  and  he 
only  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  thoughtful  enough  to  lay  a  paper 
on  the  top  of  the  cabinet  so  that  he  could  pass  the  time  by  reading. 
But  that  was  a  minor  matter.  The  main  thing  was  that  he  was  being 
brought  back  to  a  condition  of  perfect  health. ,  He  could  actually  feel 
the  change,  but  it  came  in  spots.  Some  parts  of  his  anatomy  were 
being  rejuvenated  more  rapidly  than  others.  This  set  him  to  won- 
dering whether  the  thing  were  working  right,  and  he  began  to  worry. 
It  was  annoying  to  have  a  blaze  that  he  could  not  see  in  such  close 
proximity  to  him ;  it  might  set  something  afire  and  scorch  him  before 
he  could  release  himself. 

"  This  thing  is  bound  to  make  a  man  perspire  one  way  or  another," 
he  muttered ;  "  if  the  steam  doesn^t  do  it,  the  anxiety  will.  My  head, 
which  is  outside,  is  perspiring  worse  than  the  rest  of  me  that's  inside." 

Then  a  fly  settled  on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  He  shook  it  off,  and  it 
settled  on  his  forehead.  He  shook  it  off  again,  and  it  went  back  to 
his  nose,  after  which  it  tried  to  locate  on  one  ear. 

"  I'd  give  a  million  dollars,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  just  one  swat  at 
that  fly." 

But  the  fly  was  forgotten  when  he  heard  a  step  in  the  hall. 

"  Qreat  Scott  1  I  wonder  if  I  locked  that  door  ?"  he  muttered 
anxiously. 

The  answer  came  almost  immediately,  for  the  door  slowly  opened 
and  a  strange  man  looked  in.  He  hastily  dodged  back  when  he  saw 
the  room  was  occupied,  but  almost  instantly  looked  in  again  and  sur- 
veyed with  some  curiosity  what  was  visible  of  the  astonished  occupant. 
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The  latter'8  first  impulse  was  to  jump  up,  but  he  realized  his  utter 
helplessness^  and  also  the  danger  of  any  sudden  move  with  a  blaze 
immediately  beneath  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?'*  he  demanded.    "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  Me !"  answered  the  stranger,  slowly  entering.  "  Oh,  my  name's 
Bill  or  Tom  or  Eeddy  or  'most  any  old  thing,  an'  I  come  in  'cause 
somebody  left  the  front  door  open." 

^^A  sneak-thief  I"  ejaculated  Silas. 

"  Don't  you  git  to  callin'  no  names,"  retorted  the  stranger,  "  'cause 
a  man  wot  calls  names  has  got  to  back  it  up,  an'  you  ain't  in  no  shape 
to  back  up  nothin'.    I  could  paste  you  one  easy." 

The  perspiration  was  coming  faster  than  Silas  desired.  The  mental 
strain  of  trying  to  decide  what  he  could  do  was  of  great  assistance  to 
the  vapor  in  producing  results. 

"Have  you  taken  anything  yet?"  he  asked. 

"Nix,  not,"  replied  the  stranger  with  cheerful  friendliness.  "I 
got  into  this  room  first,  'cause  it  was  close  to  the  door." 

"Well,  if  you  will  go  out  without  touching  anything,  I'll  let  you 
go  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

"T'anks,"  said  the  stranger,  without  giving  any  indication  of  an 
intention  to  depart. 

"If  you  don't,"  persisted  Silas,  "  I'll  call  for  help." 

The  stranger  coolly  closed  the  door  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  in 
front  of  the  bath-cabinet. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  was  in,"  he  explained  easily.  "  I  fought  the 
two  girls  was  all,  an'  that  wouldn't  worry  me,  an'  it  don't  worry  me 
now.  No  sure-thing  gent  would  want  the  female  servants  to  see  him 
cavortin'  'round  in  a  short-skirt  dry-goods  box,  like  you'd  be  if  you 
stood  up.  They'd  be  worse  scaret  of  you  than  they  would  of  me;  an', 
besides,  if  you  make  a  whimper,  I'll  paste  you  one  alongside  the  ear 
an'  put  you  in  a  tangle  that'll  be  nothin'  short  of  disgraceful.  No, 
sir,  nix,  not;  you  ain't  in  the  shape  to  make  no  holler — ^not  unless 
you're  lookin'  for  somethin'  scand'lous." 

Silas  realized  that  the  man  spoke  the  truth;  and  that  did  not 
make  his  predicament  any  the  more  pleasant.  Irrespective  of  the 
presence  of  the  thief,  the  vapor-bath  had  continued  as  long  as  he 
desired.    He  felt  that  he  was  melting  away,  and  he  wanted  relief. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  get  out  and  let  me  get  out  of  this,  anyway !" 
he  plead(ed.    "  I  can't  stand  it." 

"*  Nii,  not,"  replied  the  stranger,  that  apparently  being  his  peculiar 
form  cf  emphatic  negative.  "It's  doin'  you  good.  Them  things  is 
fine  f cr  a  man  wot  lives  too  high.  If  you  move,  I'll  knock  you  wrong 
ride  jA.  Jest  be  comf table  w'ile  I'm  pickin'  up  a  few  things,  an' 
111  Iw^he  rest  of  the  house  go." 
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"Be  comfortable,"  groaned  Silas,  "with  a  temperature  of  over 
two  hundred  and  still  rising." 

"Let  *er  rise,"  returned  the  stranger.  "If  you  could  only  see 
yourself,  you'd  think  it  was  funny  enough  to  be  worth  all  it  hurts. 
But  I  ainH  goin*  to  be  long." 

With  that  he  got  up  and  made  a  quick  survey  of  the  room. 

"  Books !"  he  said  scornfully.  ^^  Don't  want  'em.  Don't  bring  no 
sort  of  price,  an'  thejr're  hard  to  carry.  Pipes !"  he  added,  as  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  desk.  "  Now,  that's  more  like.  I  been  lookin'  for  a  good 
pipe."  Here  he  put  a  fine  meerschaum  in  his  pocket,  and  then  took 
possession  of  some  solid  silver  desk  ornaments.  "Don't  seem  to  be 
much  else  but  the  clothes,"  he  went  on. 

"  There's  a  little  money  in  the  vest  pocket,"  Silas  suggested  plain- 
tively. Freedom  at  the  cost  of  the  cash  to  be  foimd  in  his  pockets 
would  be  cheaply  bought,  for  he  was  sure  that  he  was  losing  an  ounce 
a  minute. 

"  Sure,"  answered  the  stranger,  as  he  proceeded  to  roll  the  clothes 
up  and  tie  them  with  a  string,  "  an'  a  watch  too ;  but  I  can  go  through 
the  clothes  w'en  I  gets  away." 

Silas  nearly  upset  the  cabinet  in  his  excitement. 

"  You're  not  going  to  take  the  clothes  I"  he  cried. 

"  W'y  not  ?"  retorted  the  thief.    "  I  need  'em." 

"But  think  of  me!"  he  pleaded.  "I'll  have  to  go  upstairs  like 
this  to  get  any  more." 

"  Stand  up !"  commanded  the  thief. 

Silas  dared  not  disobey.  With  great  caution  he  stood  up,  and  the 
thief  put  out  the  blaze  beneath  the  chair.  Then  he  stood  off  and  looked 
at  his  victim  critically. 

"Them  there  box  coats  ain't  wot  they're  cracked  up  to  be,"  he 
said.  "  This  one  you're  a-wearin'  ought  to  be  longer  so's  to  look  real 
well,  an'  I  tell  you  honest,  if  the  servants  sees  you  a-sneakin't  up  the 
stairs  with  your  legs  an'  feet  stickin'  out  below  like  they  are  now, 
it'll  be  up  to  you  to  explain  to  the  coppers  an'  the  fireman  wcit's  been 
happenin'.  But  don't  say  I  never  done  nothin'  for  you:  I  Iput  out 
the  fire  that  was  sweaten'  you  all  up." 

The  thief  picked  up  the  bundle  of  clothes  and  opened  thl^  study 
door. 

"  Don't  holler,"  he  cautioned.  "  You'd  scare  them  girls  to  ^eath  if 
they  come  on  you  sudden.    You  ain't  a  bit  pretty  in  that  rig.' 

This  was  quite  true.  There  is  nothing  attractive  aboutV  a  box 
standing  on  two  human  legs  and  surmounted  by  a  human  heaA,  and 
Silas  was  uncertain  as  to  what  move  he  ought  to  make.  Hjb  un- 
fastened the  cabinet  sufficiently  to  get  rid  of  the  chair  the  mop*a^  the 
thief  had  disappeared,  and  then  fastened  it  up  again.    It  was  *t  fcujonly 
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covering  he  had,  and  would  have  to  serve  him  until  he  could  get 
upstairs  to  his  room.  He  was  just  preparing  to  make  a  run  for  it, 
cabinet  and  all,  when  the  outer  door  opened,  and  his  wife  entered, 
accompanied  by  two  ladies. 

"  I  believe  that  man  was  a  thief,"  she  was  saying  excitedly.  "  Did 
you  notice  how  he  scurried  away  ?    I  must  see  if  anything  is  missing/' 

Silas  had  just  time  to  turn  the  key  in  the  study  door  when  she 
tried  it. 

"  Locked !"  she  exclaimed.    "  Who's  in  there  ?" 

"  It's  I — Silas,"  he  answered. 

"Let  me  in!"  she  cried.  "I'm  sure  there's  been  a  thief  in  the 
house." 

"  Correct,"  replied  Silas.    "  He  just  left." 
Well,  why  don't  you  come  out  and  chase  him  ?"  she  demanded. 
Chase  him  I"  moaned  Silas,  as  he  looked  at  himself  and  mentally 
pictured  the  furor  he  would  create  rushing  down  the  street.     "  I — ^I 
am  too  busy,  dear." 

"  Too  busy  to  catch  a  thief  I"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Singer.  "  Why,  the 
man's  crazy — something  must  have  happened  to  him.  Silas  Singer, 
why  don't  you  open  that  door?" 

Silas  fairly  danced  about  the  room  in  impotent  rage.  If  only 
those  other  women  weren't  there  I 

"  Qo  away !  go  away !"  he  cried  at  last.    "  I  can't  be  disturbed  just 


now." 
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I  won't  go  away,"  retorted  Mrs.  Singer.  "  That  man  must  have 
frightened  you  into  insanity.  If  you  don't  come  right  out  and  go 
after  him,  I'll  get  an  axe  and  break  the  door  down." 

"Oh,  please  go  away,"  pleaded  Silas.  "Think  of  the  scandal 
if ^" 

Here  he  paused  abruptly,  and  Mrs.  Singer  looked  blankly  at  her 
two  friends. 

"  I  think  I'll  have  to  be  going,"  suggested  one  of  them  nervously. 
"  I'll  telephone  to  the  police  for  you,  if  you  wish." 

"  Do,"  said  Mrs.  Singer.  "  That  man  certainly  has  done  some 
harm  here,  regardless  of  what  he  may  have  taken.  Silas  is  certainly 
out  of  his  head." 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  get  a  doctor,"  suggested  the  other. 
By  all  means,"  said  Mrs.  Singer  thankfully. 
Doctor  1  doctor !"  cried  Silas,  who  had  caught  this  last  suggestion. 
Hang  the  doctor  I  I  don't  want  a  doctor ;  I  want  a  tailor !" 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  Mrs.  Singer  with  sorrowful  sympathy, 
murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "  too  bad,"  and  quickly 
retirdQ. 

"Have  they  gone?"  asked  Silas,  as  he  heard  the  door  close. 
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^'Yes,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Singer  soothingly.  '^Will  you  let  me 
in  now?" 

'^  Is  the  coast  clear  ?"  persisted  Silas,  ignoring  her  question. 

«  Yes,  dear." 

"  All  the  way  to  my  room  ?" 

''  All  the  way." 

"  Ellen,  the  maid,  on  the  stairs  anywhere?*^ 

"  No.    I'm  quite  alone." 

He  unlocked  the  door,  but  hesitated  a  moment  before  opening  it. 

^^  I'm  coming  out,"  he  said,  "  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
if  you  laugh  at  me  there  will  be  a  murder  committed  in  this  house. 
I've  had  all  the  humor  I  can  stand  to-day." 

"  Poor  man !"  she  sighed.  "  I  wonder  what  that  thief  did  to  him. 
I  must  be  very  gentle  with  him  until  the  doctor  comes." 

Then  the  door  opened  and  he  marched  out.  He  didn't  scurry  for 
the  stairs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  moved  with  deliberation  and  a  painful 
attempt  at  dignity.  In  his  effort  to  avoid  making  any  more  of  a  spec- 
tacle of  himself  than  was  absolutely  necessary  he  actually  added  to  the 
humor  of  the  situation. 

"  Good  Heaven  1"  cried  Mrs.  Singer,  uncertain  whether  she  ought 
to  laugh  or  cry,  "  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

"  I  have  been  taking  a  vapor  bath,"  he  answered  coldly  and  calmly. 

"  Oh !  a  vapor  bath,"  she  repeated,  bevrildered ;  "  but  I — I  didn*t 
know  it  was  customary  to  carry  the  cabinet  about  in  that  way." 

He  was  part  way  up  the  stairs,  but  he  turned  and  addressed  her 
deliberately  and  impressively. 

"  Mrs.  Singer,"  he  said,  "  if  you  laugh,  I'll  wreck  this  house.  A 
sneak-thief  got  my  clothes." 

She  didn't  laugh ;  oh,  no  I  She  just  went  up  to  the  sewing-room, 
where  she  would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  shut  the  door  and  lay  down 
on  a  lounge  and  went  into  paroxysms  of — something  that  merely 
sounded  like  laughter,  in  all  probability.  But,  being  a  wise  woman, 
she  never  mentioned  the  subject  again,  even  showing  suflScient  self- 
control  to  refrain  from  asking  what  became  of  the  bath-cabinet. 


COMPENSATION 

THE  dusk  that  steals  the  world  away 
Undoes  a  beacon  star ; 
So,  Years,  when  you  have  touched  me  gray 
Will  hope  shine  out  afar? 


HER  MISTAKEN  VOCATION 

By  yudith  Underwood 

SHE  had  hesitated  about  sending  in  her  card, — she  knew  so  little 
as  to  the  customs  of  the  monastery, — ^but  she  would  vastly  have 
preferred  that  Frater  Ludovicus  should  come  to  her  unan- 
nounced. So  when  the  sandal-footed  friar  who  kept  the  door  made 
no  inquiry  as  to  her  name,  but  took  her  straightway  into  the  small, 
plain  parlor,  she  was  glad.  It  occurred  to  her  then  that  she  had  once 
heard  that  a  priest  must  always  come  when  asked  for  help.  He  could 
not  refuse.  The  porter  slipped  silently  away,  and  with  the  image  of 
the  coarse,  brown  cassock  that  he  wore  still  clear  before  her,  she  tried 
to  picture  Louis — ^Ludovicus  now — ^in  any  such  raiment;  sniffing  a 
faint,  fishy  odor  that  came  from  the  kitchens,  she  thought  with  a  sort 
of  scorn  of  the  meagre  diet  that  went  with  Louis's  *'  holy  poverty." 

"  From  all  that  I  am  rescuing  him,"  Ann  mused,  and  there  was  even 
a  Uttle  bravado  in  the  suggestion,  although  she  knew  that  the  whole 
affair  w^as  yet  to  be  transacted.  But  she  was  so  sure,  so  very  sure,  that 
if  Louis  knew  of  her  turning  from  her  own  ways,  his  greatest  joy 
would  be  to  meet  her  before  she  had  advanced  half  of  one  wavering 
step  to  him.  Hard  as  she  was  when  she  thought  of  any  lifetime  without 
Louis,  the  few  stem  principles  which  had  prevented  Ann  from  going  to 
shipwreck,  for  all  of  her  adventures,  would  have  kept  her  now  from 
appealing  to  Louis  if  he  had  taken  his  final  vows. 

"  But  he  is  only  a  Brother,  not  a  Father,"  she  chuckled.  *'  He  will 
find  that  he  has  no  vocation,  and  can  turn  back.  And  I  will  find  that 
I  have  a  vocation — for  domesticity,  for  love.  Her  buoyancy  was  such 
that  she  forgot  herself  and  became  interested,  in  her  old,  quizzical  way, 
in  the  environment  of  the  place.  There  was  a  box  of  scapulars,  blessed 
for  children,  on  the  table.  A  small  china  vessel  at  the  entrance  held 
holy  water.  People  were  coming  and  going  from  the  great  world,  as 
they  always  did  on  the  day  of  the  ordinations,  and  Ann,  from  her 
shadowy  seat  behind  it,  watched  through  the  crack  of  the  door  as  each 
one  crossed  himself  on  coming  in  and  on  going  out. 

There  was  a  private  parlor  beyond,  and  Ann  heard  one  of  the 
visitors  say  that  in  this  room  the  young  men  were  taking  leave  of  their 
relatives.  Ann  wondered  if  Louis  had  any  relatives.  She  had  always 
thought  such  things  rather  stupid,  and  had  never  bothered  asking 
Louis  anything  about  his  parents,  although  it  seemed  to  her  he  had 
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once  said  he  had  some^  somewhere.  Ann  heard  part  of  what  was  said 
in  the  room  beyond.  In  broken  English  a  German  woman  was  speaking 
joyously  of  her  son's  future.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  was  happy 
over  it.  Ann  could  see  her  poorly  fitting  dress  and  the  careless  "  dips" 
of  the  skirt  that  she  wore.  "  I  would  look  as  bad  as  she  does  if  I  de- 
pended on  my  own  taste,"  smiled  Ann,  for  she  was  in  a  mood  to  be 
merry.  She  was  still  enjoying  her  little  joke  when  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  woman's  face.  It  was  a  rough,  peasant  contour,  such  as  Millais 
would  have  loved  to  paint, — a  brown,  heavy  face,  with  coarse,,  straight 
hair,  but  it  was  beautiful,  even  more  beautiful  than  Millais  could  have 
made  it,  for  the  woman  was  transfigured  with  the  realization  of  the 
dream  for  which  her  whole  life  had  been  spent.  Her  heart-history  was 
all  revealed  in  her  face  at  this  moment.  Her  son  was  giving  her  the 
blessing  which  his  ordination  as  Frater  had  empowered  him  to  give: 
"  Benedictio  Omnipotenti  Dei  et  Pilii  et  Spiriti  Sancti  descendet  super 
te  et  maneat  semper."  Tenderly  he  spoke  the  words,  and  Ann  started 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

The  blessing  was  over.  The  woman  came  striding  through  the 
parlor.  She  crossed  herself  with  the  holy  water,  and  the  young  priest 
came  after  her,  intent  on  the  same  ceremony. 

Ann  covered  her  eyes  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers.  "  I'll  not  know 
it ;  I'll  not  let  myself  know  it,"  she  whispered,  but  her  hands  dropped 
despite  her  eflfort,  her  eyes  turned  whether  she  would  or  no.  "  I'm  the 
Lady  of  Shalott,"  she  moaned.  "  The  mirror  will  crack  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  curse  will  come  upon  me."  Through  the  space  from 
behind  the  door  she  saw  what  she  knew  she  would  see.  For  only  a 
moment  she  beheld  his  well-remembered  face,  cast  in  a  finer  mold 
than  that  of  his  mother,  but  touched  now  with  the  same  beauty.  He 
gave  his  mother  a  look  of  tenderness;  she  knelt  for  an  instant  at  the 
door  of  the  wide  hall;  then  the  two  parted,  the  mother  to  carry  her 
joy  home  with  her,  and  the  son  to  disappear  behind  the  swinging  doors 
that  led  to  the  cloistered  portion  of  the  monastery. 

The  sandal-footed  porter  came  noiselessly  down  the  hall,  and  the 
downcast  eyes  of  his  long  experience  swept  the  shadowy  space  behind 
the  door  as  he  came  towards  the  parlor.  The  place  was  empty  now, 
save  for  Ann,  and  he  approached  her  at  once.  He  looked  beyond  her, 
towards  the  table.  "I  have  told  Frater  Ludovicus,"  he  said,  *'and 
he  will  come  to  you  very  soon." 

"  There  is  no  need,"  replied  Ann.  "  I  intended  to  make  a  charitable 
donation  and  to  ask  Frater  Ludovicus  to  take  charge  of  it,  but  I  find 
I  have  left  one  of  my  papers  at  home  and  can  do  nothing.  I  will  come 
again  to-morrow — ^no,  I  will  send." 

The  porter  closed  the  great  door,  and  Ann,  descending  into  the 
street,  struck  her  hand  roughly  against  the  stonework,  finding  the  pain 
a  relief. 
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A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 

BY  ELLEN   OLNEY  KIRK 

Author  of  ''An  AnH-Ohnax,''  ''The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent,'' 

"Our  Lady  Vanify,''  etc. 

I. 

EABLY  one  morning  in  May,  when  High  Elms  was  a  milky  way 
made  up  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  stars  of  apple,  hawthorn, 
and  dogwood  blossoms,  a  young  man,  evidently  equipped  for  a 
journey,  with  bag  and  umbrella,  came  out  of  a  pleasant,  embowered 
bouse  on  the  main  street,  and  was  just  about  to  turn  the  comer  when  he 
encountered  a  person,  presumably  an  acquaintance,  at  whom  he  gazed 
aghast,  then  before  whom  he  stopped  short.    It  was  a  girl  in  a  fresh  suit 
of  white  duck,  a  broad  hat,  and  a  parasol.    She  had  a  face  so  full  of 
bright  clearness  that  it  seemed  to  be  this  vivid  freshness  to  which  one 
succumbed,  and  not  the  actual  beauty  of  feature,  color,  and  outline. 
She  too  halted,  looked  at  the  young  man,  and  while  he  stood  tongue-tied, 
unable  to  address  her,  exclaimed,  "  Evidently,  you  are  running  away  1** 
"  Yes,'*  he  replied,  "  I  am  running  away." 
'^  And  running  away  from  me  I" 
"  Yes,  from  you." 

The  two  stood  gazing  at  each  other  a  moment  in  silence,  then  he 
said,  "  I  shall  write  you  as  soon  as  I  reach  New  York." 
She  made  no  effort  to  repress  her  laughter. 
*'  You  are  going  to  tell  me  that  you  give  me  up." 
He  took  a  step  nearer. 
Dare  I  say  that  you  are  mine  to  keep  or  to  renounce?" 
Have  you  any  doubt?" 

This  morning  I  doubt  everything,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  not  slept ; 
a  thousand  confused,  miserable  thoughts  have  been  in  my  mind  all 
ni^t.    The  one  certainty  is  that  I  dare  not  stay  near  you. 
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"  It  makes  you  too  miserable  to  stay  near  me?" 

"  It  makes  me  too  happy  I" 

"  You  are  going  away  because  you  are  too  happy  ?" 

If  some  alight  raillery  in  the  girFs  manner  made  itself  felt,  in  her 
whole  tone  and  expression  there  was  so  much  that  was  delightful  and 
beguiling  that  his  grave  face  lighted  up. 

"  Of  course,  you  consider  me  incomprehensible,"  he  now  remarked. 
"  But  I  intended  to  explain." 

"By  letter?" 

He  did  not  answer  on  the  moment,  but  seemed  to  ponder.  At  this 
moment  was  heard  the  shriek  of  a  locomotive. 

"  There  goes  my  train  I"  he  exclaimed. 

'^  Also  your  chance  of  escape  for  a  whole  hour  and  fifty  minutes  ?" 

"Where  could  we  talk?"  he  now  asked.  "I  must  have  a  chance 
to  justify  myself." 

High  Elms  is  near  the  sea,  and  after  a  walk  through  a  quiet  street, 
one  may  find  a  lane  which,  followed  until  it  meets  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  tide-creek,  comes  presently  upon  sand-hills,  and  beyond  them  a  stone- 
littered  shore  where  there  is  a  group  of  rocks.  The  place  was  already 
well-known  to  these  two  young  people,  and  it  was  here  that  half  an 
hour  later  they  again  encountered.  The  tide  was  out  in  the  bay,  and 
all  the  pebbles  on  the  wide,  bare  beach  were  shining  in  the  morning 
sunlight,  taking  on  all  the  hues  of  the  opal  until  they  met  the  keen 
blue  of  the  water-line. 

On  one  of  the  rocks,  partly  in  the  shadow  of  a  gnarled  apple-tree, 
which,  beaten  and  buffeted  as  it  had  been  all  its  lifetime,  still  felt  the 
stirring  of  the  spring  and  now  put  on  a  mantle  of  rosy  bloom,  sat  the 
girl,  while  the  young  man  stood  a  little  distance  below,  and  leaned  his 
arms  on  the  ledge  which  she  made  her  footstool. 

"  Now  let  me  argue  my  own  case,"  he  said.  "  I  want  you  to  be  the 
judge." 

She  gave  a  little  wave  of  the  hand. 

"I  will  make  a  desperate  plunge,  and  get  my  share  of  the  con- 
fession soon  over,"  he  proceeded.  "  I  have  no  intention  of  letting  j'ou 
think  I  am  halting  between  two  states  of  mind.  I  fell  in  love  with  you 
three  years  ago." 

She  listened  with  a  feeling  that  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face  he 
was  studying  her  every  expression. 

"Three  whole  years,"  she  said,  with  some  visible  eflEort. 

"  What  I  said  to  myself  then  was,  that  you  were  fenced  away  from 
me  with  a  warning  to  trespassers,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  I^  I  was  not  only 
too  poor  a  man  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,  but  my  first  duty  then,  as  now, 
was  to  my  mother  and  sisters." 

"  One  of  the  reasons  I  like  you  so  well,"  she  replied  with  a  soft 
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Tehemence^  "  one  of  the  reasons  I  trust  you  so  much,  is  that  you  are 
80  good  to  your  mother  and  sisters/^ 

**It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  I  were  anything  but  good  to 
them.  It  has  been  a  bribe  to  my  ardor  in  my  profession  to  make  money 
for  them.  I  do  not  intend  always  to  be  so  poor  that  I  cannot  support 
them  and  have  a  wife  and  home;  but  how  dare  I  say  to  the  girl  I 
love,  *  I  adore  you,  but  wait  for  me  five  years, — ^wait  for  me  ten  years*  f^ 

She  laughed — a  laugh  that  seemed  to  come  from  surer  knowledge 
than  his  own,  from  some  diflferent  point  of  view. 

"  That  does  not  represent  my  idea  of  felicity,"  he  went  on  gravely. 

"What  does r 

"  Saying,  *  Marry  me  next  week,*  and  then  being  able  to  endow  her 
with  all  that  befits  and  belongs  to  her.  Men  know  very  well  that  while 
they  are  apt  to  declare  that  what  is  essential  in  a  wife  is  good  sense, 
prudence,  economy,  actually  what  holds  us  under  the  charm  is  incom- 
patible with  poverty.  The  cruellest  deprivation  poverty  entails  upon 
a  man  is  subjecting  his  wife  to  the  pinch  of  economy." 

"I  do  not  say  that  I  am  economical,"  she  replied.  "In  fact,  I 
am  rather  extravagant  for  a  girl  who  has  hardly  a  penny  of  her  own." 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a  smile  that  grew  a  little 
strained,  then  said :  "  You  are  perfect.  I  would  not  have  you  other- 
wise.   In  ten  years*  time " 

Her  lovely  glance  grew  more  arch. 

"  But  you  do  not  like  ten  years*  time !" 

**  I  like  ?    I  can  have  nothing  that  I  like." 

She  laughed. 

**  Do  you  rest  your  case  ?'* 

**  Yes,  I  rest  my  case.** 

'^Am  I  to  decide?** 

**  You  are  to  decide." 

*^  But  I  have  a  case,**  she  said  now,  with  some  whim.  "  I  wish  to 
state  it,  but  first  I  need  to  ask,  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  which 
you  propose  where  do  I  come  in?** 

He  looked  at  her  steadily.  "  I  never  dared  ask  myself  that  question 
mitil  last  night.  Until  then,  exquisite  beyond  all  women  as  I  foxmd 
you,  intimate  to  my  every  thought,  and  necessary,  above  all,  necessary 
to  me,  I  never  before,  even  in  my  wildest  imagination,  ventured  to 
believe  that  it  would  make  much  difference  to  you  whether  I  went  or 


came.** 


Her  eyes  dropped  under  his  glance.  Her  color  rose.  A  certain 
emotional  quality,  so  far  well  kept  imder  in  the  interview,  began  to 
make  itself  felt. 

"But  I  am  not  poor,'*  she  murmured.  "I  am  to  be  rich,  really 
rich." 
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An  exclamation  escaped  him. 

"What  is  it  r  she  demanded, 

"  That  is  what  I  have  seen  in  you  and  felt  in  you — ^that  I  had  no 
right " 

Her  courage  had  come  back.    She  laughed  again. 

"You  insist  upon  a  beggar-maid.  I  fancy  that  is  the  reason  I 
have  not  told  you  before.  Of  course^  individually  I  am  poor^  and^  as 
you  know,  I  have  had  the  training  of  a  poor  girl.  I  have  fitted  myself 
to  earn  my  own  living,  and  I  fancy  I  might  earn  my  own  living.  But 
all  the  same,  Aunt  Laura  has  been  behind  me.  She  insisted  upon  my 
going  through  college  and  taking  a  d^ree.  She  wished  that  I  should 
spend  my  powers  upon  some  real  work.  She  herself  is  conscious  of 
being  romantic.  She  desires  to  give  me  the  chance  of  renouncing 
romantic  ideals,  of  being  able  to  rise  above  all  sentimentalities,  of 
putting  unreasoning  affection  under  my  feet.'' 

"And  you  have  put  unreasoning  affection  under  your  feet?"  he 
demanded. 

But  it  still  took  two  hours  to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  it  was  by 

the  noon  train  that  Basil  Thorpe  finally  made  his  way  to  New  York. 

While  he  was  on  his  way  Miss  Ethel  Fairlie  occupied  herself  in  writing 

the  following  letter : 

''High  Elhs,  May  4,  18 . 

"Mt  deabest  Aunt  Lauba:  I  felt  at  the  moment  that 
Fate  was  behind  our  change  of  plans,  that  when  I  gave  up 
going  with  you  in  order  to  stay  behind  and  nurse  Cousin 
Fanny,  it  meant  more  than  that  we  were  just  simply  parting 
to  meet  again  after  a  few  weeks.  Fanny  is  almost  well,  and 
by  the  middle  of  June  I  can  join  you  in  London.  But  still, 
something  will  have  happened.  For,  dearest  Aunt  Laura,  I 
am  engaged!  To  Basil  Thorpe,  of  course.  Nobody  else  has 
ever  toudied  my  heart.  I  recall  your  asking  me  once  if  there 
had  been  no  one,  and  I  said,  'Yes.'  Still,  if  it  had  not  all 
fallen  out  just  as  it  has  done,  if  I  had  not  at  thia  time  hap- 
pened to  be  in  this  quiet  place  with  Cousin  Fanny,  and  if 
Basil  had  not  come  to  his  mother's  for  ten  days  while  looking 
up  some  documentary  evidence  concerning  the  title  of  some 
estate  in  litigation,  all  this  might  never  have  happened.  He 
is  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Torrey  Thorpe,  who  used  to  live  near 
you  in  New  York  until  her  husband  died  in  the  commercial 
crisis  of  73,  and  left  her  a  poor  widow  with  this  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  She  has  made  every  sacrifice  for  him,  put  all 
she  had  on  the  stake  of  securing  him  a  good  education,  and 
placing  him  with  Davis,  Beekman  &  Company.  He  is  now 
twenty-eight,  and  at  the  first  vacancy  in  the  firm  will  come 
into  a  junior  partnership.  His  salary  so  far  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  In  fact,  he  has  always 
considered  marriage  out  of  the  question,  and  if  I  were  one 
of  those  meek,  submissive  creatures  who  feel  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  their  own  destiny,  we 
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should,  Basil  and  I,  have  come  up  against  a  blank  wall  of 
dead  negation.  He  feels  that  he  has  no  right  to  drag  me 
down  to  poverty,  and  certainly  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  wish  to  make  his  life  an  exhausting  and  depressing 
struggle  for  mere  money  to  live  on  at  the  time  when  he  needs 
to  be  able  to  put  forth  his  best  powers  and  show  the  best  that 
is  in  him. 

"  But  do  I  need  to  tell  you  this?  Dear  Aunt  Laura,  like 
a  little  child  to  its  mother's  breast  I  come.  I  love  my  debts 
to  you.  'What  else  is  my  money  for?'  you  have  often  said 
to  me.  And  I  have  felt  that  for  you  to  give  is  as  sweet  as 
for  me  to  take.  Then,  dear  Aunt  Laura,  I  do  like  him  so 
much.  I  do  admire  him  so  heartily.  It  would  be  such  a  keen 
pleasure  to  help  him  win  in  the  race  of  life.  He  is  worth  all 
your  confidence,  all  your  belief.  Mr.  Beekman  will  tell  you 
so.  It  is  not  to  be  a  declared  engagem^t  yet,  not  imtil  I 
have  had  my  summer  in  England  with  you.  Until  then,  as 
Basil  says,  it  is  just  a  delightful  experiment.  I  will  write 
again  by  the  next  mail,  and  tell  you  tiie  exact  day  that  I  am 
to  sail.  Edward  Bruce  has  provisionally  engaged  my  passage 
for  June  2,  and  Fanny  grows  all  the  time  so  much  stronger, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  weil  able  to  leave  her. 
To-day  I  have  just  this  one  thought,  this  one  longing,  this  one 
plea.     Your  loving 

"  Ethel." 

II. 

"Cbbtainly  there  is  a  vdll/'  said  Mr.  Beekman.  He  shook  his 
head,  scowled,  pursed  up  his  lips.    "  Most  undoubtedly  there  is  a  will.'' 

Basil  Thorpe  saw  the  portents  gather  in  the  elder  lawyer's  face. 

^I  drew  it  up  myself  nine  years  ago,"  continued  Mr.  Beekman. 
"It  was  hastily  executed,  for  Mrs.  Hunter  was  believed  to  be  on  her 
death-bed.  Every  day  and  every  hour  since  she  has  intended  to  make 
another  will." 

Of  course,  the  lawyer  would  not  commit  himself,  but  Basil  knew 
by  every  sign  that  Mr.  Beekman  deplored  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  will  he  had  himself  drawn  up. 

"  She  was  at  death's  door,"  he  continued.  "  They  were  afraid  of 
heart-failure.  The  doctor  kept  his  finger  on  her  pulse,  and  constantly 
moistened  her  lips  with  some  restorative.  Nevertheless,  a  memorandum 
of  her  expressed  wishes  was  made,  signed,  witnessed,  and  sealed  within 
an  hour.  Mrs.  Hunter  did  not  die,  but  recovered  and  has  lived  for 
nine  years.  What  had  been  done  was  regarded  by  her  as  a  mere  tempo- 
rary expedient.  Again  and  again  she  has  said  to  me :  'I  must  make 
my  will.  I  am  only  waiting  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  what  I  ought 
to  do  about  the  property.  Mr.  Hunter  did  so  dislike  the  idea  of  its 
being  divided.' " 

Mr.  Beekman's  whole  manner  showed  no  little  feeling  and  anxiety. 
"  It  is  possible  that  she  may  have  made  another  will,"  he  now  went 
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on.  "  I  hope  and  pray  that  she  has  done  so.  But  it  seems  to  me  im- 
probable. In  a  strange  country,  and  not  being  proficient  in  French, 
she  would  hardly  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Still,  she  might  have  had 
help  and  instruction  from  the  embassy." 

On  this  fifteenth  of  May  it  so  chanced  that  Basil  Thorpe  was 
sitting  near  his  senior  at  his  desk,  making  the  points  of  a  brief,  when 
Mr.  Beekraan,  glancing  over  the  morning's  paper,  had  suddenly  dropped 
it  with  an  exclamation.  He  had  come  upon  a  cable  despatch  from  Paris 
announcing  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Hunter,  of  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  from  pneumonia,  resulting  from  exposure  to  a 
shower  two  days  before  at  the  Longchamps  races.  Mr.  Beekman's  own 
concern  was  so  deep,  he  had  not  observed  any  change  of  countenance  in 
his  companion.  It  was  a  relief  to  have  an  auditor,  and  that  Basil 
seemed  full  of  interest  and  sympathy  was  to  be  expected. 

'*It  must  have  been  the  same  sori;  of  seizure  she  had  nine  years 
ago,"  Mr.  Beekman  proceeded.  "  Then  she  had  just  strength  enough 
to  falter  out,  '  I  want  it  all  left  just  as  my  husband  suggested.*  She 
could  have  said  no  more,  and  she  needed  to  say  no  more,  for  I  had 
drawn  up  Oliver  Himter^s  will  myself,  and  had  written  the  letter  of 
instructions  at  his  dictation." 

As  Mr.  Beekman  said  this  he  met  the  eyes  of  Basil,  who  fairly 
faced  him  and  seemed  to  ask  something  more  explicit. 

'*  You  see,  Thorpe,"  Mr.  Beekman  proceeded,  "  Oliver  Hunter  hated 
the  idea  of  any  division  of  his  property.  He  was  a  careful,  methodical 
man,  liked  every  arrangement  cut  and  dried,  and  had  a  great  feeling 
for  the  symmetry  of  things.  He  had  one  nephew  and  Mrs.  Hunter 
one  niece,  and  although  the  whole  property  was  left  tmconditionally 
to  Mrs.  Hunter,  he  realized  the  fact  that  she  would  soon  have  to  pass 
it  on  to  others.  Accordingly  his  advice  was  that  these  two  young 
people  should  be  encouraged  to  marry,  thus  uniting  their  claims.  Then 
if  either  his  nephew  or  her  niece  refused  to  comply  with  the  conditions, 
the  one  who  refused  should  resign  all  claim  to  the  property." 

^^  And  you  drew  up  a  will  for  Mrs.  Hunter  according  to  these  ex- 
traordinary conditions?"  said  Basil,  as  if  stupefied. 

'*  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Beekman  sharply.  "  One  cannot  argue  with  a 
woman  d3ring  of  heart-failure." 

'*  May  I  ask  who  were  these  young  peopled*  Basil  now  inquired. 

'*  Oliver  Himter's  nephew  was  Oliver  Hunter  Van  Voorst,  of  River- 
bend  on  the  Hudson,"  explained  Mr.  Beekman.  *'  The  niece  of  Mrs. 
Hunter  is  Miss  Ethel  Fairlie,  whom  I  dare  say  you  may  have  met  in 
High  Ebns." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  a  moment  in  complete  silence. 
After  that  first  look  Mr.  Beekman  withdrew  his  glance,  fidgeted  in  his 
chair,  alternately  crossing  his  legs  and  stretching  them  out  to  their 
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farthest  limit.  Something  in  Basil's  expression  was  almost  too  vivid. 
The  older  man  took  refuge  in  speech. 

'^  Mrs.  Hunter  never  calculated^  apparently^  on  the  happening  of 
mortal  accidents  to  herself.  She  had  been  at  death's  door  once^  y^ 
put  off  doing  what  was  simple^  natural^  and^  one  might  say^  inevitable. 
She  loved  Ethel  Fairlie  as  her  own  child.  Nothing  could  have  been 
so  absolutely  contrary  to  Mrs.  Hunter's  real  intentions  as  any  coercion  of 
her  niece's  free  will.  The  two  were  to  have  gone  to  Europe  in  March, 
but  what  did  Mrs.  Edward  Bruce  do  but  fall  ill  and  send  for  Miss 
Ethel  Fairlie?  Why  could  not  Mrs.  Hunter  have  remained  here  as 
well  instead  of  setting  off  alone  for  Paris,  where  she  was  to  risk  her 
life  at  races  where  she  had  no  business  to  be,  and  die,  leaving  this 
poor  girl  the  alternative  of  being  left  utterly  destitute  unless  she  mar- 
ries a  young  man  she  has  never  seen  in  her  life." 

Basil  made  a  gesture.  ^^  I  think  Miss  Fairlie  is  not  quite  reduced 
to  that,"  he  now  observed,  with  a  half  smile. 

Mr.  Bedanan  continued :  ^^  It  is  just  like  a  woman,  particularly 
like  a  rather  clever  woman.  She  jumped  at  conclusions,  considering 
reason  to  be  a  slow  and  toilsome  process.  Oliver  Hunter  must  have 
known  that  his  wife  could  see  nothing  from  any  point  of  view  except 
her  own,  yet  he  left  her  all  his  property  without  putting  the  matter 
of  its  ultimate  destination  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light.  I  have 
never  forgiven  myself  for  letting  him  put  in  that  absurd  tag  to  his 
will,  and  then  again  perpetuating  it  in  hers.  She  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  dividing  the  property  against  her  husband's  wishes, — at 
the  same  time  admitted  the  claim  of  Oliver  Van  Voorst  and  kicked 
against  it.  She  actually  confided  to  me  once  that  the  reason  she  did 
not  make  her  will  was  that  she  had  heard  that  the  young  man  was 
delicete  and  she  was  waiting  for  him  to  die." 

As  Mr.  Beekman  talked  he  had  fidgeted  himself  out  of  his  chair 
across  the  room  to  the  window  and  back  again.  He  had  taken  up 
papers,  pretending  to  assort  them,  and  had  put  them  down. 

^^  Fancy  me,  Mrs.  Hunter's  man  of  business,  with  that  sort  of  a 
job  on  my  hands.    Just  fancy  it  I"  he  said,  with  a  groan. 

"  I  hope  that  Mrs.  Hunter  made  another  will,"  said  Basil  suc- 
cinctly. 

"She  hardly  had  time  to  make  it  in  Paris,"  said  Mr.  Beekman, 
"  and  had  she  empowered  any  lawyer  in  New  York  to  do  it  before  she 
sailed,  I  should  have  the  right  to  feel  deeply  hurt.  However,  if  it 
turns  out  that  she  has  done  so,  I  shall  put  my  own  feelings  out  of  the 
question  and  rejoice." 

Mrs.  Oliver  Hunter  had  had  no  time  to  make  another  will.  She  had 
said  at  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  "  Oh,  if  Mr.  Beekman  were  here !" 
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Later  she  had  little  sustained  consciousness^  and  soon  passed  into 
delirium. 

The  cards  were  dealt  down  on  the  table^  and  Mr.  Beekman  was 
compelled  to  take  them  up  and  play  as  best  he  might. 

m. 

There  is  hardly  a  pleasanter  place  on  the  Hudson  Biver  than  the 
Van  Voorsts'  at  Riverbend.  Nearly  opposite  West  Point,  it  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  and,  on  each  hand,  of  the  river  in  its 
grandest  reaches.  If  the  red  brick  house  had  not  been  built  for  beauty, 
it  had  nevertheless  attained  that  object  by  nestling  into  the  landscape, 
shading  itself  with  trees  and  vines.  From  the  water  the  place  offered 
an  aspect  of  splendid  woods,  broken  by  one  glimpse  of  the  house  and 
a  balustrade  of  stone;  but  from  the  piazzas  and  terraces  one  could 
enjoy  the  expanse  of  the  blue  Hudson,  with  its  every  curve  and  bend, 
all  the  trees  having  been  carefully  grouped  so  that  they  should  nowhere 
shut  out  the  view.  The  house  stood  high,  and  the  groimds  descended 
to  the  river  by  a  series  of  terraces,  each  of  which  at  the  right  exposure 
became  a  garden  devoted  to  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  vines.  Thrift, 
plenty,  comfort,  all  of  the  solid  sort,  showed  in  every  detail  of  arrange- 
ment. It  had  originally  been  the  old  Ketaltas  place,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  Anneke  Eetaltas,  the  sole  heiress,  had  married 
her  cousin,  Peter  Van  Voorst,  thus  consolidating  two  large  properties. 
Inside  the  commodious  mansion  life  had  gone  on  for  generations  in  a 
quiet,  stately  way,  every  arrangement  complete  for  comfort,  the  least 
want  luxuriously  provided  for.  At  present  the  Van  Voorst  family 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Voorst,  her  two  daughters,  Sabrina,  who 
was  unmarried,  and  Amelia,  Mrs.  Vanderweyer,  a  widow,  and  her 
grandson,  Oliver.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  was  by  this  time  quite  an  old 
lady.  She  had  lost  her  husband  many  years  before,  but  had  long  sur- 
vived that  sorrow,  and  having  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  and  having 
all  her  life  long  been  flattered,  caressed,  humored,  still  felt  herself  to 
be  the  centre  of  general  social  interest.  She  still  had  her  little 
coquetries,  her  toilets  were  a  matter  of  great  moment,  her  caps  and  her 
frills  being  as  important  to  her  as  to  any  of  her  Dutch  ancestors,  whose 
portraits  adorned  the  walls.  She  enjoyed  conversation  and  was  easily 
enlivened  by  it,  and  had  a  way  of  interspersing  her  remarks  with  a 
little  shriek.  She  delighted  to  carry  about  everywhere  with  her  a 
variety  of  small  possessions, — a  fan,  a  vinaigrette,  a  hand-screen,  a 
handkerchief,  and  a  lorgnette, — ^and  perhaps  the  one  trouble  of  the 
old  lad/s  life  was  that  it  was  impossible  always  to  keep  these  different 
articles  within  easy  reach.  They  slipped  and  dropped  and  lost  them- 
selves in  a  way  that  suggested  that  they  were  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
mischief.    Both  daughters  were,  however,  so  devoted  to  Mrs.  Van  Voorst 
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that  they  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  for  service.  Miss  Sabrina  was 
the  elder^  and,  stem  in  self-repression  and  self-discipline,  all  her 
energy  and  force  of  character  were  expended  on  her  mother  and  nephew, 
for  whom  no  sacrifice  was  too  great.  Mrs.  Vanderweyer  was  a  slight, 
rather  delicate,  colorless  person,  who  liked  comfort  and  ease,  and  who 
had  found  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  in  the  oppor- 
tiuiity  given  her  to  return  to  her  mother's  house.  The  maternal  devo- 
tion which  she  had  had  no  chance  to  expend  on  children  of  her  own 
was  exercised  in  the  bringing  up  of  her  nephew,  Oliver  Van  Voorst, 
who  had  had  the  misfortime  to  lose  both  his  parents  in  his  infancy 
and  who  had  ever  since  been  the  first  object  with  all  three  ladies.  As 
a  child  he  had  been  a  victim  to  every  sort  of  ailment, — croup,  measles, 
chickenpox,  scarlet  fever,  and  every  form  of  cold.  Thus  it  was  the 
belief  of  all  the  ladies  that  he  was  extremely  delicate  in  health.  Every 
indication  was  watched,  every  symptom  discussed.  The  slightest  indis- 
position was  regarded  as  of  such  seriousness  that  he  had  hardly  been 
permitted  to  go  from  the  sight  of  his  protectresses.  School  or  college 
had  been  considered  out  of  the  question  for  him.  Not  that  his  educa- 
tion had  been  neglected.  Specialists  of  every  description,  B.A.'s, 
M-A.'s,  and  even  Ph.D.'s  had  tutored  him,  coached  him,  and  carried  him 
through  every  sort  of  exam.  He  had  had  masters  of  music  and  dancing 
and  in  gymnastics.  Money  and  will  were  not  lacking,  and  Oliver, 
possessing,  indeed,  his  share  of  clear  intelligence,  besides  a  nice  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  family  and  society,  had  done  his  best  to  fit  him- 
self to  inherit  the  family  estates  and  to  become  the  position.  There 
had  been  sharp  disappointment  among  the  Van  Voorsts  when  at 
Oliver  Hunter's  death  everything  had  passed  to  his  widow.  Whether 
Jane  Hunter,  who  had  married  John  Van  Voorst,  showed  affection 
or  shrewdness  when  she  named  her  son  after  her  brother,  the  Van  Voorst 
connection  had  always  considered  it  a  bid  for  a  handsome  legacy.  And, 
indeed,  Oliver  Hunter  had  always  seemed  to  have  the  interests  of  his 
namesake  at  heart.  Certainly  the  Van  Voorsts  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  need  of  money,  but  who  that  is  rich  is  ever  rich  enough  ?  The 
Van  Voorsts  were  pining  for  more  money,  for  money  enough  to  have 
a  town  house,  as  well  as  this  pleasant  country  home. 

Oliver  was  by  this  time  twenty-four  years  of  age,  fair,  plump,  pink 
and  white,  looking  well  fed  and  well  groomed,  with  brown  hair  and 
serious  eyes  of  no  particular  color.  Trained  to  be  docile  and  to  accept 
all  the  decisions  of  his  elders,  he  had  so  far  contrived  to  get  on  without 
any  particular  ambition  of  his  own.  He  was,  indeed,  rewarded  for 
his  amiable  compliance  in  large  matters  by  having  the  decision  of 
smaller  questions  conceded  to  him.  For  example,  when  at  breakfast 
Julins,  the  butler,  would  say  the  cook  was  waiting  for  orders  for  dinner, 
Mrs.  Van  Voorst  would  observe,  "We  must  have  a  good  dinner,  tell 
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cook.  Poor  Mr.  Oliver  is  not  quite  well  to-day.  What  could  you  take. 
Ollie,  dear  ?  Shall  we  tell  cook  to  have  some  of  her  nice  white  soup  ?" 
Oliver  would  accept  a  white  soup,  and  suggest  a  salmon  bisque.  Then 
should  it  be  beef, — ^a  tender  red  fillet  of  beef?  Oliver,  however,  did 
not  care  so  much  for  beef  nowadays.  He  liked  something  more  deli- 
cate, a  sweetbread,  a  croquette.  The  salad  question  was  his  too  to 
decide,  but  what  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  was  the  choice  of  the 
sweets. 

If  Miss  Sabrina  was  at  times  a  little  troubled  by  the  thought  that 
Oliver  was  almost  too  entirely  under  feminine  influences,  she  reminded 
herself  that  he  was  at  all  events  safe.  At  least  until  he  should  marry 
there  could  be  no  happiness  in  life  for  the  dear  boy  like  being  enclosed 
with  his  aunts  and  grandmother  in  this  sweet  security.  That  the  minds 
of  all  these  ladies  had  accepted  the  bristling  truth  that  not  all  their 
cares  could  keep  Oliver  heart-free,  fixed  forever  in  this  virgin  seclusion 
and  sanctity,  showed  that  they  possessed  some  imagination,  if  not 
experience.  What  would  happen  when  he  did  suddenly  wake  up  was 
incalculable.  Not  wholly  to  deny  him  society  of  his  own  age,  they 
had  established  a  youthful  intimacy  between  Oliver  and  Clara  Frost,  the 
daughter  of  a  far-away  cousin  who  lived  a  few  miles  up  the  river.  They 
had  begun  to  believe  that  perhaps  Oliver  was  looking  at  Clara,  was 
making  up  his  mind.  It  was  clear  too  that  Clara  saw  it,  and  that  she 
was  behaving  very  nicely.  The  fact  that  this  love-making  had  not  yet 
gone  beyond  bounds  was  presently  to  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to 
certain  of  the  ladies.  But  although  Oliver  had  not  gone  beyond  bounds, 
it  was  Miss  Sabrina's  belief  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  go  back. 

News  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Hunter's  sudden  death  in  Paris  had,  of  course, 
been  received  by  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  and  the  probable  disposition  of  her 
property  had  been  discussed  with  no  little  feeling. 

^'  Oliver  Hunter's  money,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  with  her  little 
shriek,  "  the  money  that  ought  to  have  come  to  our  own  Ollie,  and  to 
whom  has  Laura  Hunter  left  it?  What  relations  has  she?  There  is 
hardly  a  Fairlie  in  the  world."' 

"  George  Fairlie  left  a  daughter,"  suggested  Mrs.  Vanderweyer. 

'^  And  if  George  Fairlie  left  twenty  daughters,  what  then  ?  What 
right  has  any  Fairlie  to  Oliver  Hunter's  money?  I  might  say  dear 
Ollie's  money." 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  indeed,  became  so  excited  on  the  subject,  that 
both  her  daughters  were  kept  busy  restoring  her  vinaigrette,  her  hand- 
kerchief, her  eyeglasses. 

"  The  idea  of  her  having  had  all  that  money  to  leave  just  as  she 
chose!"  she  exclaimed.  "It  makes  my  head  turn  round.  Heaven 
knows,  I  never  liked  Oliver  Hunter's  wife,  and  unless  she  concealed 
her  afiPection  for  me,  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  was  no  love  lost 
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between  us!  But  it  does  set  my  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of  her  dying 
and  leaving  all  that  money  to  anybody  except  our  dear  OUie." 

In  spite  of  an  occasional  item  in  one  of  the  evening  papers  to  the 
effect  that  some  question  existed  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Hunter  prop- 
erty, not  a  syllable  which  hinted  at  the  real  state  of  the  case  had  reached 
Riverbend  until  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Beekman  addressed  to  Oliver 
Van  Voorst,  stating  his  intention  to  call  the  next  day,  at  ten  o^clock, 
to  make  known  the  testamentary  devises  of  the  late  Mrs.  Oliver  Hunter, 
Oliver  Hunter  Van  Voorst  being  an  interested  party. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Beekman,  after  staying  all  night  with  his  brother, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  presented  himself  at  Riverbend  at  the 
hour  named  next  morning,  and  was  ushered  into  the  library,  where  the 
whole  family  was  assembled.  Mr.  Beekman  was  not.  slow  to  discover 
the  fact  that  the  ladies  were  all  in  a  quiver  of  the  liveliest  curiosity, 
while  the  young  man  sat  placid,  and  if  he  had  any  emotions  restrained 
them,  hardly  giving  a  sign  of  any  particular  interest.  Although  the 
lawyer  had  this  wonderful  secret  up  his  sleeve,  he  had  no  air  of  finding 
enjoyment  in  his  own  role  of  conjurer.  As  he  limply  shook  hands 
with  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and  her  daughters,  his  face  wore  the  most 
lachrymose  expression.  In  choosing  his  seat,  he  discarded  one  chair 
after  another,  then,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  choice  between  different  instru- 
ments of  torture,  took  one  at  hazard.  Finally,  sitting  down,  he  coughed, 
shivered,  fidgeted,  requesting  that  the  window  behind  him  might  be 
closed.  Then  in  his  feeblest,  most  depressed,  most  cracked  voice,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  no  other  documentary  evidence  of  the  intentions 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Hunter  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  her  estate  real 
and  personal  remained  except  a  will  hastily  executed  some  nine  years 
before,  of  which  the  paper  he  now  held  in  his  hand  was  an  attested  copy.. 
He  then  remarked  that  he  would  first  recapitulate  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Oliver  Hunter,  all  whose  property  real  and  personal  was  left 
without  restriction  to  his  wife,  except  the  ultimate  disposal  of  some  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  of  which  she  was  to  have  the  income  during  her  life, 
but  which  upon  her  death  was  to  be  divided  among  three  charitable 
institutions,  of  which  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter.  Everything  else 
was  to  belong  absolutely  to  her,  to  do  with  as  she  liked,  and  to  leave 
as  she  would  after  her  death.  Nevertheless,  in  a  letter  of  general  in- 
structions Mr.  Hunter  had  given  one  hint  concerning  the  distribution 
of  the  estate,  which  no  child  of  his  own  had  been  bom  to  inherit.  He 
disliked  to  have  his  property  divided.  From  his  point  of  view  it  was  so 
important  a  matter  that  the  house  on  Madison  Avenue  should  go  with 
the  income  and  the  income  with  the  house,  that  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  inheritance  of  the  large  property  was  worth  some  considerable 
attention. 

Mr.  Beekman's  thin,  piping  voice  had  faltered  more  than  once  as 
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he  spoke.  His  hearers  exhibited  surprise,  except  Oliver,  who  sat  sub- 
missively waiting  for  some  word  of  direction  before  he  should  take  the 
trouble  to  show  any  interest. 

'^  The  paper  I  now  hold  in  my  hand/'  said  Mr.  Beekman,  with  sud- 
den sharpness,  '*  was  drawn  up  by  the  widow's  direction  ten  weeks  after 
Mr.  Hunter's  death.  She  was  very  ill,  and  said  to  me,  *  Let  it  all  be 
as  he  wished.  Have  it  as  he  said.'  Now,  what  Oliver  Hunter  had  said 
was  this,  *  Let  your  niece,  Ethel  Fairlie,  marry  my  nephew,  and  if  either 
one  declines  the  arrangement,  the  whole  property  is  to  go  to  the  other.'  " 

As  Mr.  Beekman  uttered  these  words  he  adjusted  his  eyeglasses  and 
was  about  to  read  out  the  document  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  series 
of  shrieks  from  Mrs.  Van  Voorst. 

"  Her  niece  marry  his  nephew !  His  only  nephew  is  Oily,  our  own 
dear  Ollie.    We  will  not  let  him  marry  that  niece,"  she  exclaimed. 

In  her  excitement  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  had  thrown  down  all  her  be- 
longings, and  now  her  handkerchief,  her  fan,  her  vinaigrette,  and  her 
eyeglasses  all  had  to  be  looked  for  and  restored. 

Oliver  had  grown  very  red. 

"  If  you  will  permit  me  to  read  out  the  will,"  said  Mr.  Beekman, 
impatient  of  the  commotion  he  had  raised,  "then  perhaps  we  may 
get ^" 

"  Pray,  continue,"  said  Miss  Sabrina.  And  she  moimted  guard  on 
one  side  of  her  mother  while  Mrs.  Vanderweyer  took  the  other,  for 
the  old  lady  indeed  seemed  in  an  almost  frantic  state  of  mind. 

The  document  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  If  the  two  young  people 
married,  the  whole  property  became  theirs  jointly.  If  either  refused 
to  accept  the  terms,  the  whole  property  was  to  pass  to  the  other.  That 
was  all.  Although  hastily  executed,  it  was  valid  and  indisputable. 
Nothing  essential  was  omitted.  Mr.  Beekman  folded  the  paper  and 
laid  it  down  upon  the  table. 

"Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  will?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Van 
Voorst,  with  a  little  shriek.  "  I  just  ask  you,  Mr.  Beekman,  is  my 
grandson  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  foolish  will  like  that  ?" 

It  was,  indeed,  no  easy  matter  for  any  one  of  the  Van  Voorsts  to 
grasp  the  situation.  Oliver's  whole  face  expressed  surprise,  and,  indeed, 
alarm.    Indeed,  it  waa  an  extraordinary  wiU. 

"  Mrs.  Hunter  always  intended  that  this  will  should  be  destroyed," 
said  Mr.  Beekman.  "  I  blame  myself  more  than  I  can  express  for  not 
insisting  that  it  should  be  destroyed." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  with  some  emotion,  "  if  the  will  had 
been  destroyed  everything  would  have  come  to  our  dear  Ollie,  as  it 
should  have  done." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Beekman  tartly,  "everything  would 
have  gone  to  Miss  Ethel  Fairlie,  Mrs.  Hunter's  only  heir." 
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Mrs.  Van  Voorst^s  state  of  mind  was,  however,  so  dominated  by  her 
former  state  of  mind  that  she  could  understand  nothing  clearly.  It  had 
been  so  monstrous  that  eyerything  had  been  left  to  Oliver  Hunter's 
widow,  she  was  ready  to  expect  more  injustice  even  when  fortime's 
wheel  seemed  to  be  coming  in  her  direction.  Mr.  Beekman  took  the 
paper  up  and  laid  it  down  again.  He  rose  and  walked  to  the  window, 
came  back  to  the  mantel-piece,  looked  at  the  portraits,  trying  to  detach 
himself  from  the  confusion,  while  Miss  Sabrina  and  Mrs.  Yanderweyer 
were  making  heroic  efforts  to  bring  the  matter  to  their  mother's  com- 
prehension. All  he  could  clearly  make  out  were  the  old  lady^s  ejacu- 
lations,— 

Interloper  I" 

Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  good  fortune  coming  to  a  girl?'' 

^^  But  OUie's  affections  are  already  engaged !  Ollie  could  never  think 
of  disappointing  dear  Clara  I" 

Unable  to  endure  further  intrusion  upon  the  family  party,  and  with 
a  hasty  mutter,  ^'  I  will  return  again  in  half  an  hour,  when  Mrs.  Van 
Voorst  may  have  become  more  composed,"  Mr.  Beekman  beat  a  retreat. 
If  it  were  possible  to  wring  any  concession  out  of  them  with  a  reference 
to  Ethel  Fairlie,.he  knew  that  he  must  act  with  great  discretion.  He 
must  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  kind  feeling.  This  was  no 
moment  to  dictate.  The  lawyer  had  listened  in  surprise  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Oliver's  affections  being  already  engaged.  He  hoped  it  might 
open  up  some  loophole  of  escape. 

While  Mr.  Beekman  descended  the  steps  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  terraces  of  the  garden  the  four  Van  Voorsts  were  trying  to  grapple 
with  this  new  idea.  Oliver  was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  take  the 
situation  coolly.  His  momentary  alarm  and  anxiety  had  indeed  devel- 
oped into  a  state  of  smiling  benignity,  which  gave  him  a  little  the 
aspect  of  a  Buddhist  deity.  His  two  aunts  had  given  him  many  an 
anxious  glance,  but  found  their  whole  attention  demanded  by  Mrs.  Van 
Voorst,  who,  as  she  grasped  one  point  after  another,  was  becoming  more 
and  more  excited. 

"Heaven  knows  I  never  loved  the  woman,"  she  went  on.  "She 
went  her  way,  we  kept  ours.  She  hardly  knew  us,  and  she  never  saw 
our  dear  Ollie.  If  she  had  seen  him,  she  would  never  have  thought 
of  letting  that  interloper  come  in.    All  would  have  come  to  him." 

"  Well,  thank  Heaven !"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  "  Oliver  can  afford  to 
be  disinterested." 

"Disinterested?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  with  another  little 
shriek.  ^'  Disinterested !  with  such  a  property  at  stake !  I  have  been 
in  that  house.  It  is  full  of  pictures,  silver,  furniture,  bric-a-brac,  all 
beautiful  and  ready  and  waiting.  Disinterested?  You  know  nothing 
about  it." 
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Miss  Sabrina^  too  honest  and  too  candid  to  care  for  expediency^ 
and  seeing  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  tendency  in  her  mother^s  state  of 
mind^  vainly  endeavored  to  combat  these  views. 

^'But,  of  course,  all  that  is  nothing  to  our  dear  boy/'  she  said. 
"  This  will  seems  very  upsetting,  but  right  is  right  and  duty  is  duty. 
OUie  is  above  these  sordid  considerations,  and  he  will  be  true  to  our 
dear  Clara." 

^*  True  to  Clara !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  with  a  shriek.  "  Give 
up  that  fine  house  and  all  that  money !  What  stuff !  You  know  nothing 
about  such  things,  Sabrina,  nothing  whatever.'' 

"  But,  dear  mother,"  put  in  Mrs.  Vanderweyer,  "  Oliver  never  ex- 
pected to  have  all  that  property." 

"You  know  nothing  about  it,  Amelia;  you  know  nothing  about 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst.  "It  has  caused  me  sleepless  nights.  I 
may  well  say  sleepless.  Such  a  brain  as  mine !  I  see  too  far  into  things. 
There  I  lie  on  my  pillow,  full  of  thoughts,  reflections,  insight!  I 
never  felt  that  Mrs.  Hunter  ought  to  be  able  to  leave  that  property  as 
she  liked.  It  is  I  that  have  lived  long ;  it  is  I  that  ever  since  I  lost  the 
best  of  husbands  have  had  anxieties,  responsibilities ;  it  is  I  who  have 
learned  to  be  prudent !" 

It  was  so  evident  that  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  was  warming  to  the  idea 
of  the  inheritance  that  Sabrina  turned  hopefully  to  Ollie,  with  whom, 
after  all,  lay  the  solution  of  the  problem.  She  felt  certain  that  Oliver 
would  recoil  from  any  idea  of  profiting  by  the  will.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  becoming  quietly  attached  to  Clara,  who,  with  a  play  of 
refinement  and  subtlety  one  could  hardly  have  expected,  had  fitted  her- 
self into  his  habits  and  made  him,  indeed,  almost  dependent  upon  her. 
Oliver  liked  her  to  read  to  him.  She  played  and  sang  to  him.  She 
talked  to  him  just  in  the  way  that  would  interest  him,  and  all  his  live- 
lier companionship  was  rounded  out  at  times  by  the  comfortable  silences 
which  more  than  anything  else  show  a  real  habit  of  sympathy  and 
enjoyment.    Yes,  Miss  Sabrina  felt  sure  of  Oliver. 

"  Of  course,  Ollie,  dear,"  she  now  observed,  "  I  know  how  you  will 
fed." 

Oliver  turned  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He  did  not  speak,  but  he  still 
smiled. 

"  It  is  a  very  singular  will,"  Miss  Sabrina  proceeded,  in  a  manner 
she  had  long  found  useful  in  forming  and  directing  her  nephew's  turn 
of  thought.  "It  was  a  mere  temporary  expedient.  It  was  founded 
on  an  absurdity.    Of  course,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  stand." 

Oliver  looked  up  at  his  aunt  with  some  sudden  intentness. 

"  All  the  real  and  personal  property  was  left  to  you,"  Miss  Sabrina 
went  on,  "  provided  you  would  marry  Miss  Fairlie.  And  in  case  you 
declined  to  marry  Miss  Fairlie,  all  the  property  real  and  personal  goes 
to  her." 
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"  Yes,  I  undergtand/'  said  Oliver. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  contrary  to  reason^  to  nature,  to  good  taste,'* 
said  Miss  Sabrina  with  energy.    "  I  am  sure  you  think  so,  Ollie,  dear." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,**  said  Oliyer. 

Miss  Sabrina,  much  encouraged,  pursued  her  line  of  argument. 

**  And  to  have  this  money  you  will  have  to  break  faith  with  Clara, 
to  whom  we  are  all  devotedly  attached.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing 
to  disappoint  Clara.** 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  now  broke  in. 

^'  If  anybody  is  disappointed,  I  am  disappointed ;  but  facts  are  facts, 
and  duty  is  duty.  Clara  is  an  excellent  girl.  I  would  stand  up  for 
her  against  anybody  who  said  diflEerently.  Of  course,  the  poor  girl  is 
plain,  but  that  is  not  her  fault.  She  would  mend  her  looks  if  she 
could.  We  have  seen  Clara  grow  up.  We  know  her  and  can  trust  her, 
but  one  has  to  look  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  drawbacks,  but  that  house  on  Madison  Avenue  and  ever  so  many 
thousand  dollars  a  year  are  certainly  a  great  compensation.** 

Oliver  was  smiling  now  more  than  ever.  A  sparkle  had  come  into 
his  eye. 

"  You  will  be  true  to  Clara,  dear  boy,  I  am  sure,**  said  Miss  Sa- 
brina. 

"  But  it  would  never  do,**  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  with  energy,  "  it 
would  never  do.  I  am  Ollie's  grandmother,  and  when  anything  touches 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  I  am  all  heart.** 

Miss  Sabrina  was  much  puzzled.  She  could  not  imderstand  these 
subtleties.  How  could  people  help  having  straight,  honest  views  of 
things? 

"  Of  course,  we  are  all  thinking  of  Ollie's  best  welfare,**  she  said. 

"  And  when  my  heart  speaks,**  continued  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  dropping 
all  her  possessions  at  once,  "my  poor  head  gets  quite  confused.  My 
ideas  all  run  together.  I  understand  nothing  clearly.  But  let  me 
simply  say,  as  a  matter  of  just  observation  of  what  has  gone  on  under 
my  own  eyes,  that  dear  Ollie  is  as  innocent  of  any  intentions  towards 
Clara  as  a  babe  unborn.** 

"  Oh  my  dear  mother  !'*   said  Sabrina. 

**  One  cannot  have  everything  in  this  world,**  pursued  Mrs.  Van 
Voorst.  "  One  wants  soup,  and  one  wants  salt  in  one*s  soug,  and  occa- 
sionally there  is  a  pinch  too  much.  Still,  a  fact  is  a  fact,  and  duty 
is  duty,  and  one  must  eat  one's  soup,  even  if  it  is  too  salt.** 

Oliver  was  becoming  too  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  moment 
not  to  feel  somewhat  overpowered.  As  he  met  the  eyes  of  the  three 
ladies  all  fixed  on  him,  the  smile  on  his  lips  gave  way.  The  sparkle 
in  his  eye  was  quenched.    He  had  even  grown  a  little  pale. 

"  He  feels  it,**  said  Mrs.  Vanderweyer  with  sympathy. 
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"  Let  him  smell  my  vinaigrette,  the  dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst. 
"  He  is  all  heart.  He  is  just  like  me.  It  is  too  much  for  him,  and 
Heaven  knows  it  is  too  much  for  me.  These  unexpected  things  ought 
not  to  happen.  Before  I  was  married  I  had  six  offers,  and  this  is  his 
first,  for  Clara  does  not  really  coimt." 

^^  Clara  does  count,"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  ^*  and  Oliver  feels  it,  just 
as  I  knew  he  would.  I  cannot  bear  to  blame  you,  dear  mother,  but 
don^t  you  see  how  he  revolts  from  the  suggestion  of  marrying  anybody 
but  his  dear,  good,  faithful  Clara?  You  would  not  like  to  marry  a 
strange  girl,  would  you,  OUie,  dear?  You  would  rather  take  somebody 
you  have  known  and  can  trust,  somebody  on  whom  you  can  depend, 
wouldn't  you,  OlUe?" 

Oliver  waited  a  moment.  Then  with  some  natural  modesty  he  said, 
"I  do  not  think  Uncle  Hunter's  property  ought  to  go  out  of  the 
family." 

*'But,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  "think  of  the  penalty 
afiSxed.    You  would  have  to  marry  a  strange  girl." 

"  But  there  is  the  property,"  said  Oliver  firmly. 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  was  wagging  her  head  in  triumph.  *'  Of  course, 
there  is  the  property,"  she  said. 

"And  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderweyer,  also  going  over  to  the 
other  side,  "  who  knows  but  that  Ollie  would  like  the  chance  of  falling 
in  love  with  a 'young  and  pretty  girl?  When  one  is  young  a  little  nov- 
elty does  not  come  amiss.  I  have  heard  that  Ethel  Fairlie  is  very  pretty 
and  very  clever.    Should  you  like  it,  Ollie?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  Oliver. 

Miss  Sabrina  listened  to  all  this  talk  with  a  feeling  of  bewilderment 
and  humiliation.  She  had  been  used  to  walking  within  a  small  lighted 
circle,  adhering  rigidly  to  the  path,  not  a  little  weary  and  worn,  with 
a  feeling  that  the  imprisoning  conditions  of  her  life  were  imposed 
because  she  was  a  Van  Voorst,  and  that  to  go  on  doing  what  the  Van 
Voorsts  had  always  done  showed  the  highest  good  taste,  besides  the  most 
admirable  consistency.  Her  own  sense  of  dignity  made  it  seem  im- 
possible at  first  to  yield ;  but  before  her  rush  of  indignation  had  reached 
the  point  of  passing  into  words,  Mr.  Beekman,  who  had  been  cooling 
off  his  own  heated  feelings  in  the  garden  and  gathering  courage  for  a 
new  assault,  came  back  to  the  open  window,  looked  in,  and,  seeing 
everybody  except  Miss  Sabrina  (who  rarely  smiled)  smiling,  inquired 
if  he  might  once  more  intrude. 

"  Intrude !  What  a  word !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  with  her  lit- 
tle shriek.  "  We  were  looking  forward  to  your  coming  back  directly.  We 
rely  on  you  so  much.  This  is  an  affair  of  such  delicacy.  We  need  you. 
We  have  talked  it  over.  We  have  consulted  our  dear  boy's  feelings. 
He  has  a  heart,  Mr.  Beekman.    He  is  like  his  grandmother  there." 
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Mr.  Beekman  had  returned  to  his  chair  by  the  table^  where  he  sat 
fidgeting  with  the  will,  which  he  took  up,  unfolded,  and  refolded. 

"  Am  I  then  to  understand,^'  he  inquired  cautiously,  "  that  your 
grandson's  affections  are  already  fixed  on, — did  I  understand  the  name 
aright?— Miss  Clara  Frost r 

"  Clara !  Heaven  forbid  I"  cried  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  bristling. 
"Why  should  you  suggest  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Beekman?  Clara,  in- 
deed r 

Miss  Sabrina  now  came  forward. 

"  We  have  always  expected  our  dear  boy  to  marry  some  amiable  and 
Christian  young  woman,''  she  said  guardedly.  ^*  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  Miss  Fairlie." 

It  was  evident  to  Mr.  Beekman  that  the  scales  had  flown  up  on 
Clara's  side.  Ethel  Fairlie  was  at  present  the  weighty  consideration. 
Much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  overwhelm  them  witti  some  thundering 
counterstroke,  he  could  only  answer  the  questions  now  put  forth,  each 
of  which  elicited  a  sparkle  in  Oliver's  eyes  and  a  curiously  innocent 
smirk. 

"  The  fellow  gloats  over  the  idea ;  he  is  smacking  his  lips,"  Mr. 
Beekman  said  to  himself  with  ineffective  rage.  Perhaps  he  did  try 
to  interfuse  into  his  account  of  Ethel  some  little  suggestion  of  warn- 
ing. If  she  were  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  still, 
her  beauty  was  not  equal  to  her  wit;  if  she  were  warm-hearted  and 
affectionate,  still,  there  was  a  touch  of  temper,  just  the  mustard  in 
the  salad,  the  pepper  in  the  stew.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  effect  the 
information  had  upon  the  ladies.  As  to  Oliver,  he  sat  all  the  time 
smiling  more  and  more  broadly. 

"  I  do  not  venture  to  promise,"  Mr.  Beekman  continued,  "  that  if 
these  two  young  people  were  to  make  up  their  minds  to  marry,  your 
grandson  would  have  the  most  obedient  of  wives,  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  but 
perhaps  the  house  on  Madison  Avenue  with  enough  money  to  keep  it  up 
is  some  consideration." 

As  he  said  this  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  group,  and 
saw  behind  a  variety  of  expressions  the  same  meaning.  The  glittering 
bait  was  to  be  swallowed  whole.  Even  Miss  Sabrina  was  impelled  to 
say,  ''Perhaps  with  good  influences  and  with  a  sincere  affection  for 

our  dear  boy,  the  young  woman " 

Mr.  Beekman  rose.    He  would  endure  it  no  longer. 
"  One  thing  I  must  say,"  he  observed  drily,  "  if  the  young  fellow 
should  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Fairlie,  as  he  could  hardly  help  doing  if 
he  has  a  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins,  the  question  would  still  remain  of 
her  accepting  him." 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  raised  both  hands. 

"  What !  give  up  the  chance  for  such  a  property !" 
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While  Miss  Sabrina  added  jealously,  ^'  I  feel  that  there  could  be  little 
question  of  any  young  woman  on  earth  rejecting  our  dear  boy." 

Mr.  Beekman  made  a  comprehensive  gesture  which  waived  all  con- 
siderations of  feeling. 

"Before  I  go  I  will  make  one  suggestion,"  he  said.  "I  am  not 
empowered  to  make  it,  but  between  old  friends  professional  reserve 
may  be  banished.  The  whole  estate  being  thus  at  will,  such  singular 
conditions  attached  to  the  inheritance,  the  matter  Ijring  wholly  between 
these  two  heirs,  I  really  feel  as  if  some  possible  compromise  might  be 
found  acceptable,  some  division  which  should  wrong  no  one," 

But  the  idea  of  a  compromise  brought  no  response  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Consternation  was  apparent  on  every  face.  Mrs. 
Van  Voorst  ended  a  painful  moment  of  suspense  by  exclaiming,  after 
a  little  shriek,  "But,  Mr.  Beekman,  to  divide  is  to  spoil!  Pacts  are 
facts,  and  duty  is  duty  I  Of  course,  we  may  say  that  we  expected  that 
the  house  on  Madison  Avenue  and  all  the  money  ought  to  come  to  us 
without  any  drawback.  Of  course  too,  when  I  think  of  the  strange  girl, 
a  girl  whom  we  have  not  watched  grow  up,  who  has  to  be  accepted 
along  with  the  property,  I  might  feel  inclined  to  say  to  her,  ^Take 
half  the  money  and  do  not  come  to  invade  our  happy  household.^  But 
after  a  long  life  one  learns  to  be — prudent.  I  am  old,  and  I  am  wise. 
Life  is  very — very — expensive.  It  is  well  to  take  all  the  money  one  can 
get." 

"  And  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  the  poor  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Van- 
derweyer.  "  Perhaps,  Ollie,  dear,  you  would  like  to  have  us  send  for 
her,  so  that  you  may  see  her  before  you  fairly  make  up  your  own  mind.*^ 

Oliver,  who  had  followed  the  conversation  with  no  little  interest, 
now  said,  quite  simply,  "  Yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

Mr.  Beekman  contrived  to  take  his  leave  of  the  household  without 
showing  his  real  emotions.  He  had  a  feeling  of  having  missed  his  aim, 
—indeed,  of  having  gone  wide  of  his  mark. 

IV. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  contradictory,  incomprehensible,  incon- 
ceivable, than  for  Mrs.  Hunter  to  die  and  leave  a  will  which  broke 
every  promise  she  had  ever  made  to  Ethel  Fairlie.  It  was  a  strange 
answer  to  the  letter  which  Ethel  had  written  with  a  heart  all  love  and 
belief,  but  in  no  moment  of  desolation  and  disappointment  did  Ethel 
fail  to  understand.  Her  letter,  telling  of  her  engagement  to  Basil 
Thorpe,  had  come  to  the  poor  woman  as  she  lay  dying.  It  had  touched 
her  hands,  it  had  been  pressed  to  her  lips  in  those  final  moments  of 
agonized  consciousness.  When  the  full  news  came  to  Ethel,  what  she 
felt  was  a  longing  to  pierce  that  wall  of  death,  to  penetrate  those  dark 
labyrinths  which  separate  mortals  from  immortality,  to  be  able  to  teU 
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her  aunt  face  to  face  that  it  was  all  comprehended,  all  forgiven.  To 
have  had  her  own  trouble  add  one  pang  to  that  death-bed  broke  Ethel's 
heart. 

Edward  Bruce,  the  husband  of  her  Cousin  Fanny,  in  whose  house 
Ethel  was  still  staying  when  she  had  the  news,  might  say,  "  This  is 
what  it  is  to  be  a  woman."  There  are  times  when  somebody  ought  to 
get  into  a  rage,  so  Edward  Bruce  felt,  and  it  was  he  who  raged  at  the 
will  left  by  Mrs.  Hunter. 

"  But  she  never  intended  the  will  should  stand,"  Fanny  Bruce  ex- 
plained. 

"  Then  why  did  she  make  the  will  ?"  Edward  retorted. 

Of  course,  it  was  explained  that  Mrs.  Hunter  had  made  the  will 
just  after  Mr.  Hunter's  death,  when  she  believed  it  to  be  her  sacred 
duty  to  carry  out  his  lightest  wish.  It  is  true  that  was  nine  years  ago. 
Ethel  from  a  child  of  fourteen  had  grown  into  a  girl  of  twenty-three. 
Mrs.  Hunter,  from  being  comparatively  indifferent  to  her  niece,  had 
come  to  love  her  as  her  own  child. 

*'  And  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  as  circumstances  had  changed,  did 
she  not  change  her  will  ?"  demanded  Edward  Bruce. 

*'  Poor  Mrs.  Hunter  was  all  the  time  trying  to  decide  how  much 
she  ought  to  give  to  that  dreadful  young  man,"  pleaded  Fanny,  im- 
pelled by  irresistible  intuition  to  make  clear  the  motives  of  the  dead 
woman.  *'  She  felt  that  since  ha  was  her  husband's  namesake  he  ought 
to  have  something.  Indeed,  she  could  not  get  over  the  feeling  that  her 
husband  had  suggested  that  he  and  Ethel  should  marry.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  deny  that  she  ought  not  to  have  put  it  off,  but  then  she  expected 
to  live  a  great  many  years." 

'*  I  do  not  see  why,"  said  the  inexorable  Edward.  ^^  When  a  man 
is  bom  into  the  world,  just  one  thing  is  known  about  him,  which  is, 
that  sooner  or  later  he  must  die.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
created  things  are  under  the  sentence  of  death,  nothing  surprises  us 
80  much  as  to  have  death  threaten  anyone  we  love — above  all,  our- 
selves." 

*^ Besides,"  said  Fanny  tearfully,  "she  trusted  partly  to  the  logic 
of  events." 

"Logic  of  events  is  good!" 

"Oliver  Van  Voorst  might  get  engaged,  he  might  get  married," 
continued  Fanny,  "  in  which  case  she  would  have  felt  free  to  leave  the 
property  to  Ethel,  just  putting  the  young  man's  name  down  for  a 
suitable  legacy." 

"  All  that  I  can  understand."  said  Edward ;  "  but  the  fact  remains 
that  if  Mrs.  Hunter  had  destroyed  the  abominable  will  that  she  had 
made,  then  had  made  no  other,  every  cent  of  her  property  would  be 
EtheFs  to-day." 
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A  running  commentary  of  ironic  exclamations  had  accompanied 
Fanny  Brace's  perusal  of  the  letter.  When  she  had  finished  it  she 
scornfully  flung  it  down. 

"  This  is  too  much/'  she  said.  **  Of  course,  you  declined  the  invi- 
tation on  the  instant  I'' 

"To  decline  is  to  decline  all  the  Hunter  property,"  said  Ethel. 
"  I  shall  decline  nothing.'' 

"  Not  decline  to  marry  Oliver  Van  Voorst  ?" 

"To  decline  Oliver  Van  Voorst  is  to  decline  all  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  me." 

This  colloquy  had  taken  place  between  the  two  cousins  as  they 
stood  face  to  face,  each  with  a  quickened  glance  and  heightened  color. 

"  If  you  go  there  you  are  oflEering  yourself  to  this  yoimg  man,"  said 
Fanny  Brace. 

"  I  have  written  that  they  may  expect  me  on  the  18th,"  said  Ethel. 

There  was  something  in  the  girl's  manner  not  quite  measurable  to 
the  older  woman. 

"  I  beg  you  to  give  up  this  mad  scheme,"  she  exclaimed  with  feel- 
ing.   "  It  will  bring  you  to  grief." 

"  Bring  me  to  grief !  I  have  been  through  my  grief.  I  am  trying 
to  pay  the  price  of  it  without  flinching  and  without  tears,"  said  EtheL 

"  You  must  accept  the  inevitable." 

"  I  will  accept  the  inevitable.    This  is  not  inevitable." 

"  I  cannot  understand.  You  mean  that  you  want  this  young  man 
to  fall  in  love  with  you." 

Ethel's  whole  face  broke  into  smiles  and  laughter.  "  Perhaps  he 
will  not  fall  in  love  with  me,"  she  said. 

"  Impossible !    Every  man  falls  in  love  with  you !" 

"  But  think  of  this  young  man  so  well  brought  up,  fastidious  by 
instinct  and  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the  highest  standards." 

"You  will  see,  you  will  see,"  added  Fanny.  Then  with  intense 
earnestness  of  manner  she  went  on,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  have  my  Ethel 
less  noble  than  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  be." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  ignoble,"  said  Ethel.  "  But  if  to  be  noble  is 
to  sit  down  and  accept  injustice,  to  have  my  whole  life  spoiled  by  it, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  noble." 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Hunter's  will." 

"  Only  by  an  imlucky  accident.  She  has  said  to  me  a  hundred 
times  that  almost  all  she  possessed  would  ultimately  be  mine.  It 
would  not  be  her  desire  or  wish  that  I  should  let  it  all  go  without  a 
struggle.  She  would  have  wished  me  to  use  all  my  resources,  and  they 
shall  be  used." 

At  this  moment  came  an  interruption,  an  interruption  which  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  but  which  at  this  moment,  when  everything 
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was  projected  in  imagination  and  nothing  realized  in  achievement, 
startled  Ethel  sharply.  In  a  panic  she  tried  to  run  away.  It  was 
Basil  Thorpe,  who  had  come  to  see  her.  Twice  he  had  come  before 
and  twice  she  had  denied  him  access.  But  Basil  Thorpe  had  his  own 
phare  of  determination.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  what  he  loved 
in  Ethel  comprehended  this  capacity  for  self-assertion,  that  it  had, 
indeed,  helped  to  establish  her  power  over  him.  But  now  as  he  walked 
into  the  room  he  was  not  only  himself  capable  of  self-assertion,  but 
possessed  of  a  man's  physical  strength  to  enforce  it,  and  he  defeated 
her  wish  to  escape  by  catching  both  of  her  hands  in  his.  Thus  holding 
her  a  prisoner  he  looked  down  into  her  face. 

Ethel,  feeling  that  his  whole  face  asked  a  question,  opened  her  lips 
to  speak,  but  no  soxmd  came,  and,  finding  her  in  this  voiceless  mood, 
Basil  kissed  her. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  cried.  She  unlocked  her  hands  and  retreated. 
He  followed  her.    Fanny  Bruce  had  stolen  away,  and  they  were  alone. 

'*  I  have  thought  it  all  out.  I  have  decided  for  the  best — indeed, 
for  the  only  way,*'  said  Ethel  in  a  supplicating  voice.  "  Please  accept 
my  decision.'* 

*^Do  you  mean  that  our  love  is  to  come  to  nothing?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then  he  went 
on.  '^Perhaps  you  remember  that  day  by  the  seashore  when  I  said 
to  you:  *I  love  you.  I  shall  never  love  any  other  woman,  but  yon 
have  a  right  to  the  widest  choice.    Here  I  am  at  your  feet  if  you  will 

deign  to  take  me,  but  if  you  can  love  anybody  better '    That  was 

when  I  beb'eved  that  yon  were  to  inherit  your  atmf  s  money,  when  I 
stood  a  little  in  awe  of  you  as  an  heiress.  Now  you  are  mine  irrevocably, 
Ethel.  I  want  you  to  say,  *  Basil,  I  will  be  your  wife  whenever  you  will 
take  me.' " 

'*  I  shall  not  say  it,"  replied  Ethel  with  no  little  spirit.  "  As  long 
as  I  believed  myself  to  be  rich  I  was  quite  willing  to  say  it.  As  a  poor 
girl,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  be  your  wife." 

As  their  eyes  met  it  was  clear  that  there  was  behind  each  glance  a 
strong  will.  He  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken.  "  What  I  have  come 
for  to-day  is  to  say, '  Marry  me  next  week.'  I  am  not  rich  and  possibly 
I  may  never  be  rich.  I  have  responsibilities,  but  responsibilities  nerve 
the  spirit  of  a  man.    I  accept  and  will  discharge  my  responsibilities." 

Ethel  drew  back  proudly. 

**I  see,"  she  exclaimed,  "my  letter  seemed  to  you  a  challenge  to 
your  generosity.    I  remember,  if  you  do  not,  how  you  said " 

**  I  remember  a  thousand  foolish  things  I  uttered  when  things  were 
in  doubt  between  us.  Now  just  one  thing  is  absolute  fact  and  absolute 
truth, — I  want  yon  for  my  wife.  If  we  are  poor,  our  very  poverty  will 
make  the  joy  of  existence  keener,  our  love  a  more  exquisite  joy.  Tell 
me  it  shall  be  so,  Ethel." 
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She  retreated  with  a  gesture  as  if  pushing  him  back  with  both  her 
hands.  It  seemed  impossible  to  stay  near  him  and  not  look  up,  yet 
to  look  up  would  have  been  to  show  him  too  much ;  for  at  his  words 
she  was  sweetly  and  powerfully  thrilled. 

'^  You  do  not  see  the  light  in  which  I  look  at  my  own  actions/' 
she  now  exclaimed.  "  It  was  certainly  I  who  forced  you  against  your 
will  to  tell  me  that  you  cared  for  me.'' 

"  Against  my  will  ?  Much  you  know  about  my  will.  Until  a  man 
speaks,  especially  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is  offering  what  is  unequal, 
he  has  a  thousand  dubitations,  but  when  he  has  spoken,  and  when  he 
has  had  the  answer  he  longs  for,  hesitations  are  at  an  end.  You  were 
to  ask  your  aunt's  permission  for  our  engagement.  Fate  has  returned 
this  answer.  I  love  you  so  well  I  could  have  accepted,  at  least  for  a 
time,  a  share  of  wealth  to  devote  to  your  happiness.  It  would  have 
been  pleasant  to  live  in  luxury  with  you.  That  I  will  admit.  But 
rather  than  not  live  with  you  at  all,  I  would  freeze  with  you,  starve 
with  you." 

"  Thank  you.  A  girl  who  loves  you  will  not  let  you  freeze  and  starve 
on  her  account." 

Basil  laughed.  ^*  Luckily,  there  is  no  particular  question  of  freezing 
or  starving.  I  do  not  promise  you  the  smoothest  road  in  the  world, 
but  it  shall  be  made  as  smooth  as  I  can  make  it,  and  if  we  are  together — 
Ethel,  dear,  I  love  you  so  that  if  I  can  say,  '  Ethel  is  here  whatever 
happens,  you  have  Ethel,  she  is  sure  as  heaven  is  sure,' — ^the  hardest 
tasks  will  be  easy." 

Ethel  had  again  retreated,  had  turned  her  back,  had  almost  hidden 
herself.  She  remembered  afterwards  with  a  keen  sense  of  mortification 
that  for  a  moment  his  words,  his  voice,  had  moved  her  almost  to  help- 
lessness. She  had  had  to  make  an  almost  fierce  clutch  at  herself,  had 
had  to  tell  herself  anew  that  there  are  moments  in  life  when  we  must 
not  yield,  when  we  must  struggle  if  we  would  live.  She  had  turned 
away  that  she  might  not  meet  his  eyes,  appealing,  caressing,  arraigning, 
and  that  he  might  not  see  the  rush  of  blood  to  her  face,  that  she  was 
suffocated  by  a  lump  in  her  throat.  Why  could  he  not  understand? 
Why  could  not  everybody  understand?  It  seemed  to  Ethel  so  simple, 
so  natural,  so  inevitable,  that  she  should  decide  on  a  certain  course. 
When  she  finally  turned  back  to  him,  although  her  color  still  came  and 
went,  she  had  regained  her  self-command,  and  said  with  a  manner 
which  had  no  little  charm,  but  which  had  also  a  touch  of  audacity, — 

/'Let  me  explain  that  I  am  invited  to  Riverbend."  As  she  said 
this  there  came  a  little  smile  in  her  eyes,  the  play  of  a  dimple  in  her 
cheek.     ^'I  have  accepted  the  invitation.     I  am  to  go  on  the  18th." 

Basil  meanwhile  had  not  been  growing  cooler  or  more  logical.  The 
girl's  attitude  of  revolt,  her  play  of  color,  the  glance  of  her  eye,  always 
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softer  than  her  words^  and  the  enigmatical  smile  on  her  lips  suggesting 
that  there  was  some  subtlety  of  meaning  behind  her  words  to  whicJi 
he  was  not  admitted^  all  these  contradictions  of  her  mood  stirred  his 
blood.  At  this  announcement  he  stared  blankly,  ejaculating,  ^'You 
are  not  in  earnest  P' 

She  felt  his  keen  and  angry  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  but  did  not  quail. 
I  am  absolutely  in  earnest/^ 
You,  Ethel  Fairlie,  intend  to  offer  yourself  to  that  manikin?*' 

She  did  not  cringe  at  the  note  of  scorn  in  his  voice,  but  made  a 
little  courtesy. 

"  I  am  obeying  Aunt  Laura's  express  wishes,"  she  replied. 

He  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  before  she  understood  his  move- 
ment he  had  drawn  her  suddenly  into  his  arms.  For  one  moment  she 
resisted,  then  with  a  little  cry,  made  up  half  of  laughter  and  half  of 
tears,  she  hid  her  face  on  his  breast  and  clxmg  to  him. 

"  Oh,  you  love  me,**  he  said,  turned  back  her  head,  and  kissed  her. 

She  broke  away,  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  have  to  be  rational.  I  have  to  be  rational  for  us  both,**  she  ex- 
claimed, "  and  you  make  it  so  hard.** 

"Rational?  You  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours.  That  is  rational. 
Everything  else  is  irrational,'*  he  cried,  laughing. 

She  ran  back  to  him,  took  both  his  hands  in  hers,  and  looked  up. 

"  Let  us  postpone  happiness,  say  six  months,**  she  said. 

Basil  stared  at  her,  honestly  puzzled. 

**  Happiness  is  not  the  only  thing  in  the  world.** 

«  Exactly.** 

"  We  are  here  simply  to  do  what  is  right ;  not  doing  what  is  right, 
there  is  no  enjoyment,  no  reward  worth  having.  There  are  two  many 
wrong  things  in  the  world  already.** 

"What  I  am  going  to  do  is  not  wrong,"  repeated  Ethel. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  understand  what  you  are  going  to  do,  it  is  mon- 
strous.   Tell  me  you  will  give  up  this  idea  of  going  to  Biverbend.** 

An  hour  later  Ethel  could  at  least  tell  herself  that  the  ordeal  was 
over.  She  had  persisted,  and  although  she  had  felt  that  every  declara- 
tion of  her  absolute  need  of  doing  this  thing  was  weak,  the  weakest 
strand  of  all  her  logic  had  finally  carried  her  over.  Out  of  all  his  argu- 
ments and  entreaties  there  remained  a  specific  remembrance  of  this  one 
speech  of  Basil*s : 

"  I  could  give  you  up  to  a  worthy  fate,  but  not  to  this.  To  care 
for  money  beyond  everything  else !  Hitherto  you  have  agreed  with  me 
that  although  in  this  world  money  is  a  god,  it  is  a  false  god,  and  that  it 
is  a  duty  to  despise  a  false  god.  In  your  heart  of  hearts  you  despise 
this  money.  You  despise  the  man  too.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will 
ever  go  to  Hiverbend.** 
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It  was  then  that  she  had  supplicated^  ^^  I  entreat  you  to  spare  me 
this — ^to  go  away/' 

"  You  insist  that  I  shall  go  away  ?*'  he  had  demanded. 

"  Yes/' 

Basil  had  looked  at  her  for  one  long  minute^  and  then  had  gone 
away  without  another  word. 

V. 

No  place  could  be  more  delightful  on  a  summer  day  than  the  piazza 
at  Biverbend,  with  views  of  river  and  mountain  beyond  lawn  and 
gardens.  Here^  as  inside  the  house^  all  that  could  enhance  comfort 
had  been  lavished  on  the  equipment.  There  were  tables  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes^  chairs  at  every  angle^  divans  heaped  with  rugs  and  cush- 
ions ;  and^  to  lend  a  touch  of  piquancy^  a  yellow  and  white  Angora  cat 
slept  on  its  cushion  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  fat  Japanese  pug^ 
while  from  a  gilt  cage  gleamed  the  brilliant  colors  of  a  parrot.  These 
creatures — often,  on  drowsy,  featureless  days,  the  clowns  and  jesters 
who  lightened  the  spirits  of  the  Van  Voorst  household — ^were,  how- 
ever, forgotten  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  June,  for,  as  the  three 
ladies  sat  waiting  for  their  guest  to  arrive,  each  was  experiencing  with 
a  thrill  the  feeling  that  fate  was  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  carriage  had  been  sent  to  the  afternoon  boat  to  meet  Miss 
Fairlie,  who  might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst's 
face  showed  interest  but  no  anxiety.  As  she  said,  she  was  old,  she  knew 
the  world,  and  had  mastered  its  trick.  Certain  things  had  to  be 
accepted.  Mrs.  Vanderweyer  looked  a  little  more  alive  than  usual, 
evidently  regarding  the  whole  occasion  with  timid  curiosity.  It  was 
Miss  Sabrina  whose  whole  face  and  features  were  charged  with  the 
tragic  meaning  of  the  situation. 

"I  always  hoped  she  would  decline,"  she  said  for  the  hundredth 
time. 

*^  Decline !"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  with  her  little  shriek.  "  What 
girl  in  her  senses  would  decline  ?    What  could  you  expect  ?" 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  ordeal  for  the  dear  boy,"  Amelia  suggested. 

"  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  a  man  likes  a  little  novelty,  and  I  saw  it  in 
Ollie's  eye  at  luncheon  that  he  was  excited.  I  ask  you  yourself,  Sa- 
brina, are  you  content  to  have  the  same  dish  for  dinner  every  day? 
Don't  you  say  one  cannot  dine  forever  upon  mutton?" 

Sabrina's  whole  being  rose  up  in  revolt  against  the  introduction  of 
these  new  and  dangerous  ideas.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst's  easy  utterance  of 
such  a  glaring  heresy  sounded  to  her  ears  positively  immoral.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  respectable  attitude  towards  the 
new  situation.  Oliver  had  not  committed  himself  beyond  a  prudent 
remark  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  Hunter  money  go  out  of 
the  family.    But,  nevertheless,  the  way  he  had  turned  the  cold  shoulder 
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to  Clara  ever  since  he  had  understood  the  terms  of  the  will  showed  only 
too  clearly  in  what  direction  the  young  man's  mind  had  drifted.  And 
now  here  was  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  comparing  that  excellent  young  creature 
to  mutton. 

*'  I  tell  you,"  continued  the  old  lady,  *^  that  Ollie  takes  kindly  to 
the  idea  of  a  new  dish.  Clara  is  very  nice,  but  we  have  to  confess 
that  she  is  a  little  monotonous.  I  remember  there  was  a  distinct  gleam 
in  Ollie's  eye." 

*'  The  dear,  innocent  boy  just  now  called  me  into  his  room  to  ask 
my  advice  about  the  color  of  the  necktie  he  should  put  on,"  said 
Amelia. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?"   inquired  Miss  Sabrina  anxiously. 

''  Pale  blue." 

It  really  hurt  Miss  Sabrina's  feelings  that  Oliver  was  to  wear  his 
most  becoming  color  to  please  the  eye  of  this  strange  girl. 

"  I  vrish  he  would  not  try  to  please  her,"  she  burst  forth.  "  I  hope 
he  may  dislike  her.  He  is  bound  in  honor  to  poor  Clara,  whose  heart 
will  break  if  he  gives  her  up." 

Day  after  day  this  same  discussion  had  gone  on  to  the  point  of 
tedium.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  shrinked  at  the  very  name  of  Clara  Frost. 
Facts  were  facts,  and  duty  was  duty.  If  Oliver  gave  up  Ethel  Fairlie, 
he  gave  up  the  Hunter  property,  and  it  would  be  so  convenient  for  all 
the  Van  Voorsts  to  have  just  a  little  more  money.  Yes,  it  had  to  be 
accepted,  but  Miss  Sabrina  now  took  pains  to  observe,  with  no  little 
acrimony,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the  ordeal  as  hard  for  Miss 
Fairlie  as  they  knew  how. 

"  I  shall  give  her  a  great  deal  of  good  advice.  Trust  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Voorst. 

And  Amelia  put  in,  "  We  must  impress  upon  her  from  the  first  that 
she  is  to  enter  into  our  family  ways  of  thinking  and  doing  things,  and 
that,  as  Oliver's  wife,  she  must  become  one  of  ourselves." 

"  Yes,  we  must  take  a  firm  stand,"  said  Miss  Sabrina. 

Just  as  she  said  this  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  carriage  entering 
the  grounds. 

"  There  she  is,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  How  I  pity  her,"  murmured  Mrs.  Vanderweyer.  "  The  poor  girl 
must  be  quaking  and  trembling." 

Miss  Sabrina  looked  as  if  she  were  saying  to  herself  that  it  should 
not  be  her  fault  if  the  young  lady  did  not  quake  and  tranble  to  the 
very  fibres  of  her  soul. 

Oliver  came  forth  at  the  same  moment.  The  blue  necktie  certainly 
suited  him.  So  did,  also,  the  touch  of  color  on  his  face  and  the  un- 
usual light  in  his  eyes.  There  ensued  a  little  flurry  of  discussion  as 
to  whether  he  ought  to  rush  forward  and  open  the  door  of  the  carriage. 
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Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and  Amelia  thought  it  would  be  graceful  and  lover- 
like. 

'^  Always  take  the  initiative,  Ollie,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady.  **  Rush 
in  boldly.    Show  her  you  are  there !" 

But  Miss  Sabrina  objected.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent, 
a  sort  of  self-committal.  And  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  Oliver  hung 
fire  a  little,  and  said  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  all  to  go  together. 
This  was  clearly  absurd. 

What  was  to  constitute  the  highest  grace  of  a  lover  was  not  put 
to  the  test.  The  carriage  had  been  seen  at  intervals  in  the  many  wind- 
ings of  the  drive,  but  at  the  last  turn,  just  where  the  avenue  neared  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  the  coachman  stopped  the  horses,  and  before  anyone 
could  ask  what  it  was  for,  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  impatiently 
torn  open,  and  out  jumped  a  light  figure,  which  set  off  towards  the 
piazza  at  a  brisk  scamper,  and  a  second  later  was  tearing  up  the  steps 
like  a  whirlwind.    Could  this  be  Miss  Fairlie? 

"  Here  I  am,  here  I  am  I"  she  cried.  "  The  moment  I  saw  you  all 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  sit  still  and  wind  around  another  serpentine  turn. 
Oh,  what  a  pull  up  that  long  hill!  Such  fat  horses  and  such  a  fat 
driver !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  the  moment  my  eyes  fell  on  them  I  said  to  myself, 
*  They  speak  well  for  the  good  living  that  goes  on  in  the  house.  I  shall 
get  as  fat  as  a  Strasburg  goose.'  But  although  I  like  good  living,  I 
warn  everybody  that  that  sort  of  quiet  pace  would  never  suit  me.  I 
love  to  go  like  the  wind.  What  I  longed  to  do  was  to  put  the  fat 
coachman  inside,  where  he  could  have  his  nap  out  comfortably,  and  take 
the  ribbons  myself.  Hilly  ho,  hilly  ho  I  How  I  should  have  liked  to 
do  it  r 

All  this  had  been  delivered  in  a  bright,  clear  voice  and  with  ani- 
mated gestures,  as  the  apparition  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  meeting 
four  pairs  of  eyes  f ocussed  upon  her.  Not  to  create  unnecessary  sub- 
tleties, thci  reader  must  be  assured  that  this  was  really  Ethel  Fairlie, 
but  an  Ethel  so  foreign  to  all  hitherto  received  conceptions  of  her, 
that  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  speculation  and  not  welcome 
was  shown  in  the  glances  she  encountered.  To  begin  with,  she  was 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  arrayed,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  elicit  more 
astonishment  than  admiration.  Her  hair,  which  was  in  hue  of  the  most 
unmistakable  red,  hung  over  her  shoulders  in  two  long  braids  tited 
with  plaid  ribbon.  Her  eyes  were  concealed  by  blue  spectacles.  She 
wore  a  tailor-made  gown  of  the  most  surprising  plaid.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  hideous  in  the  way  of  description?  And  yet  it  needs 
to  be  added  that  if  this  were  intended  as  a  sort  of  disguise,  it  some- 
how failed  in  the  intention.  Nothing  could  disguise  her  pretty  figure 
or  the  contour  of  her  face,  and  a  certain  grace  carried  off  the  gro- 
tesquery  and  left  a  novel  and  piquant  impression.     She  paused  to 
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take  one  look,  then  ran  up  to  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and  flung  her  arms 
around  her. 

"  This  is  grannie,  I  am  sure,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  feel  a  bit  afraid 
of  you,  as  I  do  of  the  rest  of  them.  You  will  feel  for  an  orphan  girl, 
wotft  you,  grannie,  dearJ^' 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  had  dropped  her  fan,  her  vinaigrette,  all  her 
belongings  but  her  lorgnette,  in  sheer  petrifaction  of  amazement,  but 
the  human  touch,  after  all,  assailed  her  sensibilities. 

"Why,  what  a  hugl  Well,  you  are  a  warm-hearted  little  thing," 
she  exclaimed. 

"Here's  another,"  said  Ethel,  "just  like  a  bear's.  You  will  be 
fond  of  me,  won't  you,  grannie,  dear?" 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  was  quite  out  of  breath.  It  was  suddai,  it  was 
unexpected,  it  was,  in  fact,  making  free  with  a  great  lady  who  repre- 
sented two  great  families,  but  after  all  the  great  lady  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  there  was  something  rather  pleasant  in  the  cordial 
clasp. 

"  Oh,  what  a  child,  what  a  foolish  child  it  is !"  she  panted.  "  Oh, 
I'll  be  good  to  you,  that  is,  if — ^if " 

Both  Sabrina  and  Amelia,  in  a  sort  of  alarm,  seeing  their  mother 
thus  taken  possession  of  and  carried  o£E  her  feet,  had  come  forward, 
and  Ethel,  turning,  found  herself  face  to  face  with  them. 

"  Oh,  here  arc  the  dear  aunts,"  she  exclaimed,  falling  as  it  chanced 
upon  the  neck  of  Amelia,  who  melted  like  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  imder  the 
warmth  and  fragrance  of  the  attack.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Amelia 
to  be  kind,  but  Sabrina, — ^as  Ethel  turned  to  her  she  was  met  by  features 
of  ice  and  muscles  as  rigid  as  steel. 

"  I  suppose,"  Sabrina  said  with  all  the  stateliness  she  could  assume, 
"that  this  is  Miss  Fairhe."  She  had  repulsed  the  proffered  caress. 
Ethel  stood  rebuffed. 

"Why,  I  am  Ethel,  your  own  dear  little  Ethel,"  the  girl  cried, 
quite  imabashed.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha,  the  idea  of  calling  me  Miss  Fairlie ! 
You  are  Aunt  Sabrina.  I  suppose  it  is  Aunt  Sab  for  short.  I  should 
know  you  anywhere  after  your  dear,  delightful  letter.  How  glad  you 
must  be  that  I  am  here  at  last.  Now  I  want  you  all  to  like  me ;  every- 
bcdy  always  does." 

There  was  in  Miss  Sabrina's  face  an  expression  of  a  storm  gather- 
ing force,  but  before  it  could  burst  Ethel  was  off  again. 

"  Where  is  Ollie  ?  I  thought  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Ollie  as  I  crossed 
the  lawn." 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  held  out  her  hand.  "  Come  here,  my  dear,"  she 
said.    "  I  will  call  my  grandson  and  introduce  you  to  him." 

"Oh,  but  please,  I  would  rather  introduce  myself,"  said  Ethel,, 
laughing.    "  I  see  him  now  hiding  behind  the  screen." 
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This  was  the  fact.  Startled  by  the  young  lad/s  unexpected  advent, 
perhaps  daunted  by  the  idea  of  a  personal  attack,  Oliver  had  withdrawn 
step  by  step,  until,  reaching  a  friendly  shelter,  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  it,  and  had  been  watching  the  encounter  with  his  grandmother  and 
aunts  through  the  chinks.  Apparently  he  had  flown  to  be  pursued,  for 
when  Ethel  peered  around  the  screen  at  him  she  found  him  blushing 
and  smiling,  and  he  offered  his  hand  at  once. 

"  So  this  is  OUie,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand  in  hers  and  drawing 
him  back  into  the  full  view  of  his  natural  guardians.  ''Were  you 
afraid  of  me  that  you  ran  away  ?  Surely  you  would  not  think  of  being 
afraid  of  your  own  Ethel?'' 

The  opening  scene  of  the  drama  was  not  lost  upon  the  observers. 
Oliver,  if  a  little  coy  and  reluctant,  and  still  blushing  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  was  gazing  at  the  girPs  face  as  if  fascinated.  Again  the 
aunts  advanced — ^this  time  to  save  their  nephew  from  going  over  to  the 
enemy. 

*^  This  is  Mr.  Oliver  Hunter  Van  Voorst,  Miss  Fairlie,''  said  Miss 
Sabrina.  "  You  will  pardon  our  nephew  if  he  is  a  trifle  confused.  We 
are  all  a  little  old-fashioned  here,  a  little  wedded  to  formalities." 

As  she  spoke  she  put  her  hand  upon  her  nephew  as  if  to  withdraw 
him  from  this  strange  and  dangerous  influence. 

"  Oh,  formalities  between  Ollie  and  me  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, aren't  they,  Ollie  ?''  said  the  girl,  laughing.  And  as  Oliver  gazed 
back  with  a  slow  smile  lighting  up  his  features,  she  went  on,  "  And 
we  young  people  do  not  need  any  introduction,  do  we,  Ollie  P'' 

And  Oliver's  smile  still  growing  broader  and  broader,  he  shook  his 
head  in  acquiescence  with  his  gaze  still  fastened  upon  her. 

Sabrina  and  Amelia  could  do  nothing  but  retreat,  for  the  two 
young  people  now  seated  themselves  on  one  of  the  many  cushioned 
benches  which  stood  at  convenient  places  on  the  veranda.  Ethel  was 
talking  and  Oliver'^  whole  attention  was  riveted  upon  her.  They  had 
watched  his  love-affair  with  Clara  Frost  at  its  every  stage.  Oliver 
had  taken  his  own  time ;  he  had  swung  round  from  an  attitude  of  dead 
negation  to  a  placid  acceptance  of  her  attentions.  But  at  no  moment 
had  he  ever  looked  at  Clara  as  he  was  looking  at  Ethel  Fairlie  now. 
The  ladies  at  a  distance  were  able  in  whispers  to  compare  notes  on 
this  inconceivably  dreadful  girl.  Miss  Sabrina  was  sure  that  Oliver 
must  detest  her. 

'^ Detest  her!"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst.  "What  stuff  1  You  know 
nothing  about  such  things,  Sabrina,  nothing  in  the  world.  The  dear 
boy  likes  it.    I  see  it  in  his  eye.'' 

It  was  time  for  afternoon  tea.  Julius  brought  out  the  round  table, 
laid  upon  it  the  great  silver  salver,  set  forth  with  the  old  Dutch  tea- 
set.  This  diversion  had  its  uses.  As  Amelia  lighted  the  lamp  under 
the  teakettle,  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  rallying  to  the  charge,  waved  her  fan. 
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^  Oliver,  my  dear  boy,  bring  Miss  Fairlie  here.  Old  women  have 
their  rights." 

It  cotdd  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Van  Voorst's  *'  facts  are  facts,  and  duty 
is  duty'*  offered  an  ideal  for  her  to  live  np  to.  She  h^ld  out  her  hand 
to  Ethel,  who  ran  across,  followed  by  Oliver. 

'*  Of  course,*'  pursued  the  old  lady,  '^  we  must  get  well  acquainted, 
my  dear.  Let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you.  You  seem  to  be  very  happy 
at  meeting  OIlie  and  all  the  rest  of  us.  Do  you  always  have  these  high 
spirits  ?* 

Ethel  could  only  laugh  irrepressibly  as  she  looked  down  at  the  old 
lady,  who  was  staring  at  her  through  her  lorgnette,  and  who  now  went 
on:  ^  You  are  really  not  so  bad  looking.  But  I  should  like  to  see  you 
without  those  blue  glasses.'' 

Ethel  held  up  both  hands  as  if  to  shield  herself. 

"Oh,  I  could  not  possibly  get  on  without  my  glasses,"  she  ex- 
claimed, all  the  time  bubbling  over  with  laughter.  "Please  do  not 
ask  me." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  positively  not  so  bad  looking,  even  with  them," 
said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst.  "  Sit  down  here  close  beside  me,  and  let  us  talk 
a  little." 

Ethel  took  the  seat  proffered  her  on  the  sofa  piled  with  cushions. 

"  We  are  real  chummy,  grannie,  dear,  aren't  we  ?"  she  said. 

"  What  a  droll  word, '  chummy !'  you  and  I !" 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and  Ethel  were  getting  on  very 
well,  and  when  Oliver,  feeling  at  a  loss,  tried  to  squeeze  himself  into 
the  comer  of  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  ordered  him  away.  "  Oh, 
we  cannot  have  you.  Miss  Fairlie  and  I  need  to  get  acquainted.  I 
want  to  find  out  all  about  you,  my  dear.  I  hope  you  have  been  well 
brought  up." 

"I  scrambled  up  somehow,"  Ethel  confessed. 

"  I  do  hope  you  have  a  sweet  temper." 

"Cousin  Fanny  would  tell  you  that  I  have  a  fairly  good  temper 
when  I  have  my  own  way." 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  shook  her  head.  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  like  to 
have  your  own  way?" 

"  Oh,  don't  I  like  it,  and  don't  I  get  it  1"  said  Ethel,  and  then  to 
Oliver,  who,  having  planted  his  chair  close  beside  her,  followed  her 
every  word  with  an  expression  of  absolute  infatuation,  "Don't  you 
have  your  own  way?" 

"  Sometimes,"  the  young  fellow  replied  guardedly. 

Ethel  gazed  at  him  in  apparent  astonishment.  "  What,  not  always  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  No,  not  always,"  he  replied  placidly.  "  It  would  not  be  good  for 
me  always  to  have  my  own  way." 

Vol.  LXX-10 
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"  The  idea  of  not  haying  one's  own  way !"  exclaimed  Ethel,  utterly 
incredulous.  ''  I  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Let  people  find  out  that 
you  are  a  terror  if  you  are  not  suited,  and  they  will  give  in  directly." 

The  consternation  which  this  speech  imprinted  on  the  faces  of  the 
three  ladies  was  apparently  not  discernible  to  the  wearer  of  the  blue 
glasses,  for  she  looked  at  one  after  the  other,  nodding  saucily.  ^'  I 
know,'^  she  said  with  her  little  rippling  laugh,  ^'  that  OUie  will  let  me 
have  my  own  way." 

She  looked  at  him  as  he  reddened  and  laughed. 

"  You  will  let  me  do  just  as  I  like,  won't  you,  Ollie,  dear?*^ 

Amelia  had  turned  gratefully  to  the  occupation  of  making  tea,  and 
only  by  a  little  flurry  of  manner  showed  that  she  was  disturbed.  Barri- 
caded by  the  teacups,  she  could  see  what  was  going  on  between  Mrs. 
Van  Voorst,  Ethel,  and  Oliver,  how  the  girl  was  turning  from  one  to 
the  other,  asking  questions,  making  remarks,  holding  the  ears  and  eyes 
of  each,  seeming  to  flaunt  the  subjugation  of  both  with  an  insolence 
which  would  have  been  unbearable  had  it  not  been  tempered  by  the 
radiance  of  youth  and  high  spirit. 

To  Sabrina  it  was  the  most  painful  moment  of.  her  life,  and  it 
came  home  to  her  that  it  was  probably  only  the  beginning  of  such 
painful  moments.  She  gazed  at  her  mother  with  almost  more  surprise 
than  at  this  strange  interloper.  Certainly  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  had  never 
before  seen  such  manners.  To  accept  them  and  to  follow  where  this 
girl  led  was  to  take  a  dangerous  jump  out  of  family  traditions,  a  jump 
which,  if  Miss  Sabrina  had  to  foUow,  would  be  fatal.  She  said  to  her- 
self, where  would  it  all  lead  to? 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  recognized,  however,  quite  as  much  as  her  daugh- 
ters that  all  the  family  traditions  were  endangered,  but  she  had  the  gift 
of  keeping  the  clue  to  the  situation  through  the  tangle.  She  could 
not  forget,  for  it  touched  the  sorest  point  in  her  consciousness,  that  to 
give  up  this  young  woman  was  to  give  up  the  property.  She  said  to 
herself,  "  We  must  keep  in  touch,  we  must  keep  in  touch." 

"  We  shall  all  feel  better  when  we  have  had  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  now 
said  to  Ethel  soothingly.  ^^  If  one  has  a  cup  of  tea  at  five  o'clock,  it 
seems  to  wind  one  up,  don't  you  think  so?" 

Ethel  waved  away  the  cup  that  was  offered  to  her.  "  Oh,  stronger, 
please,"  she  said  to  Amelia;  ^^  I  wiU  take  the  last  of  the  pot.  I  like 
the  blackest  possible  brew." 

"  That  will  do,"  she  conceded,  when  with  an  air  of  aversion  Amelia 
had  poured  out  the  very  dregs.  ^'No  cream,  two  lumps,  please,  and 
two  slices  of  lemon,  and  have  you  got  any  rum  ?" 

This  surprising  question  was  put  to  Julius,  who  no  doubt  had  his 
own  share  of  the  family  astonishment,  but  who  obediently  whisked  into 
the  dining-room  and  brought  out  a  cut-glass  decanter. 
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Ethel  took  it  from  him.  "  Just  a  little  wee  bit  of  a  tablespoonful," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  coazinglj.  '^  It  will  warm  the  cockles  of 
your  dear  old  heart.^* 

'*  Oh,  what  a  droll  idea  V  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst.  "  As  if  the  tea 
were  not  strong  enough  already !  I  have  heard  of  such  things  1  Just 
a  drop  to  see  what  it  is  like.  You  must  not  bring  too  many  innovations 
in.  We  do  not  like  being  shocked,  but  now  just  once,  to  see  if  it  brings 
out  the  taste.'* 

**  I  like  it  to  go  to  my  head,"  said  Ethel,  "  and  set  my  tongue  going 
on  a  pivot.  Ton  must  have  some  too,  OUie,  dear.  It  goes  to  the  head 
and  makes  one  feel  so  comfortable." 

Miss  Sabrina's  hostility  towards  the  interloper  having  begun  at 
the  zenith,  could  hardly  be  said  to  increase  at  any  stage  of  the  mani- 
festation; expecting,  as  she  did,  the  worst  that  could  happen,  she  ought 
logically  to  have  been  incapable  of  surprise,  but  Miss  Sabrina's  sur- 
prise was  prodigious.  Yes,  prodigious  is  the  word.  The  suggestion 
of  heightening  the  effect  of  the  cup  that  cheers  by  something  that 
inebriates  having  been  launched  in  defiance  of  every  rule  and  canon, 
had  been  carried  out  by  Julius  so  instantaneously  as  to  prevent  any 
murmur  of  dissent.  But  even  if  Miss  Sabrina  had  time  to  dissent,  she 
was  too  completely  paralyzed  to  do  more  than  look  on  in  consternation, 
detaching  herself  from  all  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
all  her  emotions.  Miss  Sabrina  was  watching  Ethel  closely  with  the 
hostility  and  the  intuition  of  a  detective.  Of  one  thing  she  became 
indignantly  certain:  the  girl  was  acting  a  part,  not  a  part  that  she 
had  learned,  but  that  she  had  to  improvise  as  she  went  on,  and  that 
too  with  a  constant  bubbling  over  of  not  only  laughter,  but  of  some 
iimer  source  of  mirth  that  showed  she  was  amused  at  finding  herself 
in  this  new  position.  It  was  not  only  acting,  but  there  was  some  effect 
of  jugglery.  She  had  called  for  the  stimulant,  but  it  was  not  into  her 
own  cup  she  poured  it,  but  into  Mrs.  Van  Voorst's  and  Oliver's.  Oh, 
what  a  dangerous  girl  I  For  the  added  potency  of  that  afternoon  cup 
of  tea  was  becoming,  alas,  only  too  apparent.  A  strange  suggestion 
of  hilarity  was  beginning  to  be  perceptible  in  Mrs.  Van  Voorst's  every 
word  and  look,  a  certain  friskiness  in  all  her  movements.  To  Miss 
Sabrina's  horror  and  confusion,  this  was  the  conversation  proceeding 
in  the  Httle  group :  "  What  a  sly  little  puss  it  was  1  Qot  around  your 
old  grannie  at  once !  Give  me  another  hug !  Just  like  a  sweet  little 
bear!  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  you  really  belonged  to  me.  I  even  like 
the  blue  glasses." 

All  this  was  answered  by  that  soft,  irrepressible  laughter  of  Ethel's. 
of  which  even  Miss  Sabrina  felt  the  witchery.  Really  there  was  some- 
thing alarmingly  magnetic  about  the  girl. 

"  If  Ollie  only  likes  them,"  she  said,  and  Oliver  replied  with  abso- 
lute ardor, — 
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"  I  like  them  very  much/' 

Clearly  the  three  were  in  a  dangerous  league.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst 
called  for  another  cup  of  tea,  and  was  ready  to  rebel  when  obliged  by 
her  daughters  to  take  it  dear,  arguing  that  a  teaspoonful  of  rum  did 
80  bring  out  the  flavor.  She  had  never  had  any  idea  of  it  before.  It 
had  been  this  dear  girl  who  had  put  her  up  to  it. 

'*  Oh,  m  put  you  up  to  all  sorts  of  things,'*  Ethel  exclaimed  on  the 
instant. 

The  old  lady  wagged  her  head,  "  That's  right,"  she  said.  "  We 
needed  you  to  wake  us  all  up.  I  do  like  a  little  novelty.  That  ib  what 
I  say.  One  does  enjoy  a  new  dish.  One  cannot  live  upon  mutton  for- 
ever. I  see  it  in  OUie's  eye.  He  too  likes  a  little  variety.  Nothing 
like  being  yoimg.    Now  when  I  was  young " 

But  just  as  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  had  embarked  upon  her  reminisceneesy 
and  with  these  singular  high  spirits  was  ready  to  make  all  sorts  of 
confidences,  she  suddenly,  to  Miss  Sabrina's  intense  relief,  dropped  off 
into  a  light  slumber.  Sabrina  and  Amelia  had  looked  at  each  other 
almost  in  despair.  Hitherto  this  had  been  the  home  of  virtue  and 
respectability.  They  had  lived  hedged  in  by  custom  and  tradition,  but 
now  in  one  moment,  at  this  daring  touch  of  innovation,  all  the  edifice 
of  family  ideas  seemed  to  crumble  and  totter.  No  guest  before  had  ever 
entered  the  house  except  by  the  proper  entrance,  but  iMs  inconceivably 
dreadful  girl  had  begun  by  jumping  over  all  barriers,  and  at  one  bound 
had  reached  the  very  citadel.  All  was  lost,  indeed,  if  some  effort  were 
not  made  at  once.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst's  little  nap  at  least  offered  Sabrina 
an  opportimity.  She  approached  the  group  on  the  sofa  with  such  ob- 
vious intention  that  Ethel  sprang  up  as  if  to  welcome  her. 

**  Pray  do  not  move.  Miss  Fairlie,"  said  Sabrina  with  freezing  c(dd- 
ness.  ^^  While  mamma  is  resting  I  will  put  a  few  questions  to  you. 
It  is  so  important  that  the  situation  should  be  understood." 

Ethel's  alert  attention  was  given  to  Miss  Sabrina  on  the  instant. 

^^  It  is  very  important  that  everybody  should  understand,"  she  said. 

'^  But  it  seems  to  me,"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  unable  to  repress  a  cer- 
tain irritation,  *^  that  you  do  not  quite  understand.  Considering  the 
peculiar  terms  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  very  singular  will,  it  seemed  best  that 
you  and  my  nephew  should  meet." 

'^  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  said  Ethel.  *^  I  felt  anxious  to  come  and  find 
out  everything  about  Ollie's  tastes  and  habits." 

Amelia,  always  anxious  to  round  off  all  asperities,  now  struck  in^ 
"  Of  course,  your  wish  is  to  mould  yourself  upon  them." 

^^  Oh,  OUie  is  sure  to  like  everything  I  like,"  said  Ethel,  turning 
to  him.  **  You  will  mould  yourself  upon  my  tastes  and  habits,  won't 
you,  OUie?" 

The  young  man  smiled  and  nodded  with  the  utmost  complacency. 
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Ethel  looked  up  at  the  two  aunts  with  child-like  simpliciiy  and 
candor. 

"  The  first  thing  we  shall  want  is  a  pair  of  nice,  new,  frisky  horses," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  had  gradually  shaken  ofE  her  drowsiness,  and  now 
uttered  a  little  shriek.  " Frisky  1  Frisky,  did  you  say?  Frisky  new 
horses  r 

Ethel  faced  straight  about  and  went  on  with  fresh  animation. 

"  I  like  a  nice,  high-blooded  animal,  that  plunges  and  prances  and 
rears,  and  seems  to  long  to  throw  one  ofE  his  back.  You  will  like  a  nice 
gallop  before  breakfast,  won^t  you,  OUie  P 

All  Mrs.  Van  Voorst's  alarms  reasserted  themselves  on  the  instant. 
Ebd  they  guarded  their  precious  boy  all  his  life  for  this  ?  She  felt  sure 
that  Ethel  knew  nothing  about  what  it  was  to  be  delicate.  She  pleaded 
with  her  that  the  dear  bo/s  health  had  always  been  frail.  A  thousand 
dangers  had  been  surmoimted  in  his  childhood.  Every  year  of  his  life 
since  he  had  been  surrounded  by  the  incessant  care  of  those  about  him, 
who  had  watched  him,  hanging  over  him  night  and  day. 

^  But  I  shall  make  a  Spartan  of  him,'^  continued  Ethel.  ^'  Destiny 
has  handed  him  over  to  me.  You  will  see.  Now  I  like  everything  that 
stirs  my  pulses,  sets  my  nerves  tingling.  I  like  to  feel  that  I  am  risk- 
ing something.  -I  shall  teach  him  that  pleasure  is  not  pleasure  without 
an  element  of  danger  in  it." 

With  all  her  monstrous  faults,  something  limpid,  clear,  captivating, 
carried  them  all  along  with  her;  in  spite  of  the  blue  glasses  and  the 
hideous  gown  and  cap,  she  was  almost  charming, — charming  enough, 
at  least,  to  hold  Oliver  under  the  spell.    He  listened  enchanted. 

**  It  is  so  nice  to  be  young,"  the  enchantress  was  saying  to  him, 
''to  have  life  before  us;  to  feel  that  the  world  is  wide  and  days  are 
long.  It  would  bore  me  sadly  if  you  did  not  like  to  do  all  that  I  do. 
Of  course,  you  love  a  wheel.  I  have  brought  mine.  Why  shouldnH 
we  take  a  spin  together  now?" 

This  was  in  the  early  days  before  all  the  world  went  on  wheels. 

Oliver  confessed  that  he  had  once  expressed  a  wish  for  a  bicycle, 
but  that  his  aunts  considered  them  dangerous. 

"Dangerous?  Not  a  bit.  I  could  not  live  without  my  wheel,  and 
I  could  not  certainly  let  you  live  without  one.  You  will  like  to  have 
me  teach  you." 

Yes,  Oliver  said  he  would  like  it  very  much. 

The  conversation  between  the  two  had  sunk  into  that  tone  of  t@te-i- 
tSte  which  the  others  no  longer  had  the  courage  to  disturb.  It  was 
simply  witchcraft.  He  listened  as  if  hypnotized.  There  was  talk  of  a 
hi^-wheeled  cart  with  horses  tugging  at  their  bits,  their  muscles  almost 
jumping  out  of  their  skins,  as  they  tore  on,  seeming  to  drink  in  the 
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wind  of  their  own  speed.  Then  to  be  on  the  back  of  one  of  these 
spirited  creatures,  feeling  underneath  one  the  thrill  of  the  whole  power- 
ful organism,  trembling,  curvetting,  prancing,  or  galloping  on  with  a 
mad  rush.  Still  Ethel  decided  there  was  nothing  quite  equal  to  skim- 
ming the  earth  on  a  wheel.  It  was  to  find  wings,  it  was  the  nearest  thing 
to  being  a  bird.  Then,  with  that  soft,  caressing  laughter,  she  asked, 
"  Did  you  never  long  to  be  a  bird,  Ollie,  and  dart  forth  into  the  infinite 
blue?" 

And  the  infatuated  young  man  replied,  "I  should  like  it  very 
much.^' 

It  was  quite  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  mad  folly,  which  would  have 
been  unbearable  even  if  it  had  been  something  casual  and  accidental, 
instead  of  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  dreadful  order  of  things. 

The  suggestion  of  a  row  on  the  river  before  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing was  interrupted  by  Miss  Sabrina's  stem  voice:  "Our  dear  boy's 
rest  is  never  broken.  Miss  Fairlie.    His  morning  sleep  is  quite  essential.'* 

"  That  was  before  I  came,''  said  Ethel.  "  You  will  see,  you  will 
see.  He  will  be  glad  to  get  up  and  go  out  with  me.  The  day  is  never 
long  enough  for  me.  I  often  wish  it  was  seventy-four  hours  long  instead 
of  twenty-four,  don't  you,  Ollie?" 

For  once  Oliver  could  not  follow  her,  but  confessed  that  he  some- 
times felt  tired. 

"  Oh,  you  will  never  be  tired  any  more,"  said  Ethel.  "  I  am  nevar 
tired.  I  think  I  should  never  go  to  bed  at  all  unless  it  were  customary. 
I  shall  tap,  oh,  so  softly,  oh,  so  softly,  at  your  door  to-morrow." 

Amelia  now  broke  in,  put  her  arm  aroimd  Ethel,  telling  her  it  was 
time  to  go  upstairs  and  rest  a  little  before  she  dressed  for  dinner. 

"Best?"  Ethel  declared  she  was  as  fresh  as  a  lark.  She  never 
rested.  But,  of  course,  it  might  be  well  to  put  on  another  frock  if  only 
to  captivate  Ollie.  Then,  with  an  arch  glance  through  the  blue  glasses, 
she  demanded,  "  Why  don't  you  say  you  are  captivated  already?" 

The  echo  came  instantaneously,  "  I  am  captivated  already." 

"  He  improves,"  whispered  Etiiel  to  the  ladies.  "  Don't  you  see  that 
he  improves  ?    When  I  came  he  hardly  dared  look  me  in  the  face." 

She  was  swept  away  by  Amelia,  and  was  met  by  Julius  and  the  maid, 
who  were  carrying  the  visitor's  wraps  and  bags  to  her  room.  Ethel  fol- 
lowed them  up  the  stairs,  then  presently  the  ladies  heard  that  laugh 
they  had  begun  to  dread  from  the  room  above. 

Oliver  sank  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  his  captivator.  He  was 
smiling  to  himself.  The  three  ladies  resumed  their  own  seats,  and  for 
a  moment  there  was  a  heavy  silence.  This  was  broken  by  a  groan  from 
Mrs.  Van  Voorst. 

"Oh,  this  will  never  do,"  she  murmured  pitifully.  "This  will 
never  do." 
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**  Of  course  it  will  never  do,"  said  Miss  Sabrina  with  some  sharpness. 
*'  I  told  yon  it  would  never  do/' 

"  Never,  never,  never  in  the  world,'^  said  Amelia. 

To  be  all  three  of  this  single  state  of  mind,  to  be  linked  together 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  then  to  see  Oliver  wholly  taken  pos- 
session of  by  that  enemy  could  not  be  borne. 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  rose,  swept  across  the  intervening  space  to  her 
grandson,  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  ^^  She  does  not  please  me  at  all." 

He  still  looked  up,  his  whole  sense  under  the  thrill  of  something 
that  had  gone  too  deep  to  allow  him  to  give  ear  to  this  whisper.  Amelia 
followed  her  mother,  murmuring,  *'  She  does  not  please  me  at  all," 
and  Miss  Sabrina  without  changing  her  seat  said  aloud  with  tragic 
emphasis,  '^  OUie,  she  does  not  please  us  at  all." 

Oliver  gazed  back  incredulous.  "Why?"  he  said.  "/  like  her. 
/  like  her  very  much." 

"How  can  you  like  her?'*  demanded  Miss  Sabrina.  "Just  think 
of  Clara.  *  She  is  not  at  all  like  Clara." 

"No,  she  is  not  at  all  like  Clara,"  Oliver  confessed  cheerfully. 
"  I  like  her  a  great  deal  better  than  Clara." 

" But  how  can  you  like  her?" 

"It  does  not  seem  hard.  She  is  so  lively.  She  is  livelier  than 
Clara.    Then  she  is  prettier." 

"Prettier  with  those  blue  spectacles!" 

"  I  quite  like  the  blue  spectacles,"  said  Oliver. 

"  I  think,"  said  Sabrina,  "  that  the  girl  is  absolutely  dreadful,  with 
her  red  hair,  her  whole  shocking  appearance,  her  bad  manners,  her 
calling  for  rum,  her  talking  about  horses  like  a  groom." 

"  She  entertains  me  very  much,"  said  Oliver  quietly.  "  And  then, 
aunt,  you  know  there  is  always  the  question  about  the  property." 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  after  a  moment  of  indignation  and  revolt,  was 
once  more  brought  back  to  realities. 

"  Just  hear  the  wisdom  of  that  boy,"  she  said.  "  I  always  told  you. 
Sabrina,  that  what  OUie  does  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing.  For  a 
few  minutes,  while  she  was  talking  about  mounting  our  dear  boy  on  a 
horse,  I  felt  that  I  hated  the  girl.  My  feelings  carried  me  away,  but 
Oliver  is  not  carried  away.  He  understands  that  the  question  of  the 
property  is  the  question.  Not  that  self-seeking  or  interested  motives 
could  ever  move  him  any  more  than  they  could  move  me.  Ollie  is  capa- 
ble of  making  a  sacrifice.  I  am  capable  of  making  a  sacrifice.  But 
what,  I  ask  you,  would  become  of  the  poor  girl?  She  is  evidently  in 
love  with  him.  He  feels  that  she  is  in  love  with  him.  See  now  how 
he  is  blushing !" 

Ollie  was  blushing,  and  after  all  Miss  Sabrina  had  to  confess  that 
the  succession  to  the  Hunter  property  was  the  question. 
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VI. 

Once  in  her  own  room  Ethel  naturally  and  inevitably  looked  in  the 
glass  at  her  own  image.  She  had  dismissed  the  maid.  She  had  longed 
to  be  alone^  and  after  one  glance^  deliberate^  comprehensive,  critical, 
at  the  jSgure  in  its  plaid  frock,  the  face  disfigured  by  blue  glasses,  and 
the  long  braids  of  red  hair  surmounted  by  a  cap,  she  took  off  the  armor 
she  had  worn  in  battle,  as  it  were,  wrapped  herself  in  a  peignoir,  and 
sat  down. 

Her  nerves  were  all  in  a  tremor.  Once  or  twice  laughter  bubbled 
up.  Again  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  and  would  have  welled  over,  had  she 
not  forbade  them.  She  had  appointed  herself  a  certain  role  and  must 
play  it  out  to  the  end,  dismissing  womanish  sensibilities.  A  little 
clock  of  Dresden  china  had  a  place  on  the  dressing-table,  and  she  timed 
herself  by  it.  She  could  afford  just  twenty  minutes  for  thought.  Then 
she  must  dress  for  the  later  ordeal  of  dinner  and  the  evening  to  fol- 
low. She  had  at  least  made  the  plunge.  Becalling  now  what  she  had 
felt  as  the  carriage  slowly  approached  the  house,  how  courage  had  failed 
her,  how  panic  had  seized  her,  how  her  heart  had  hammered  in  her  ears, 
a  knot  had  tied  itself  in  her  throat,  and  she  had  wished  the  earth  would 
open  and  swallow  her,  she  realized  what  it  was  to  have  made  that  plunge 
and  to  have  lived  through  it. 

'^  Of  course,"  she  said,  *'  I  overdid  it.  Everything  I  had  meant  to 
say  and  do  went  out  of  my  head."  Catching  a  glimpse  of  the  family 
on  the  piazza,  the  inspiration  had  seized  her  to  stop  the  carriage,  make 
a  short  cut,  and  throw  herself  into  the  very  heart  of  the  situation. 
That  she  had  created  anything  like  the  effect  she  had  needed  to  pro- 
duce showed  that  she  was  capable  of  improvisation.  She  had  tried 
all  through  the  journey  to  shape  her  course  in  her  own  mind,  but,  of 
course,  between  what  was  real  and  what  was  imaginary  had  yawned  a 
hiatus  that  her  own  wit  had  to  fill  up.  At  this  moment  the  question 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  did  not  assail  Ethel,  she  simply 
accepted  this  as  one  of  the  triangles  of  life  to  which  the  proportions 
of  things  must  be  adjusted.  Coerced  by  fate,  this  was  just  her  one 
chance. 

'*  I  overdid  the  thing,"  she  said  to  herself  again.  **  But  then  it  was 
not  easy  to  go  just  so  far  and  no  farther." 

Remembering  those  two  potent  cups  of  afternoon  tea,  her  very  heart 
quaked.  It  had  been  a  trick  unworthy  of  her,  and  yet  mirth  overcame 
her  as  it  all  came  back  to  her  mind,  and  Miss  Sabrina,  who  happ^ied 
at  that  very  moment  to  be  passing  the  door,  heard  a  light  rill  of  laughter 
and  trembled. 

Oh,  that  dreadful  girl !  Oh,  that  they  had  admitted  such  an  en^ny 
into  the  house ! 
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Some  emanation  perhaps  of  that  cold  breath  of  disbelief  reached 
Ethel,  for  as  she  stood  once  more  facing  the  mirror,  she  said  to  herself 
for  the  third  time :  "  Yes,  I  overdid  the  thing  dreadfully.  I  must  be 
cautious.  Miss  Sabrina  will  see  through  me.  One  must  not  underrate 
one's  opponent 

She  glanced  about  the  charming  room.  Each  dainty  device,  each 
toudi  of  niceness,  each  prettiness  of  color  and  texture,  made  itself  felt. 
Here  everything  was  pure,  sincere,  thorough, — the  best.  She  herself 
was  the  only  sham,  the  only  hypocrisy.  In  pure  self-defence  she  had 
to  save  herself  by  her  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  one  prime  object  of 
her  life,  and  she  now  nerved  herself  for  the  evening,  saying,  "  It  is  all 
for  Basil." 

The  next  morning  Ethel  woke  at  dawn.  She  had  gone  to  bed  at 
eleven  so  utterly  exhausted  that  she  had  fallen  asleep  the  moment  her 
head  touched  the  pillow.  Now  perhaps  a  cooler  puff  of  air  betokening 
the  coming  of  the  day  roused  her  instantly  into  a  condition  of  intense 
wakefulness,  yet  of  such  overstrained  faculty  and  sense  in  one  direction 
that  everything  which  had  happened  yesterday  suddenly  became  invested 
with  fri^tful  vividness.  It  all  seemed  a  hideous  phantasm.  She  saw 
herself,  heard  herself,  realized  herself  with  a  feeling  as  if  lost  to  all 
that  in  her  habitual  sense  of  personal  dignity  she  had  hitherto  held 
sweet  and  sacred.  Her  brain  still  partly  under  the  bondage  of  sleep, 
what  she  experienced  was  a  shuddering  horror  of  having  embarked  on 
this  contest. 

She  started  up,  crossed  the  room,  threw  open  the  shutters,  and  looked 
out  to  reassure  herself.  It  was  just  the  moment  when  the  birds  were 
waking,  each  with  its  chirp,  its  call,  its  beginning  of  song,  all  making 
a  confused  melody.  The  mountains  standing  high  above  the  glimmering 
lower  world,  like  an  insurmountable  barrier,  while  she  looked  suddenly 
took  on  a  violet  hue  and  grew  aerial  against  the  sky,  which  every 
moment  became  more  and  more  rosy.  In  the  northeast  every  lovely 
cdor  melted  and  blended.  The  river,  which  had  run  darkling  and 
opaque,  became  a  track  of  rose  and  flame.    The  day  was  awake. 

In  that  first  moment  of  consciousness  she  had  seen  only  one  aspect 
of  things;  her  pride,  her  delicacy,  and, "above  all,  her  conscience  were 
in  arms.  For  that  moment  salvation  lay  only  in  renunciation  of  all 
her  claims:  sacrifice  was  nothing,  death  was  nothing.  To  do  wrong 
to  the  meanest  soul  alive  and  live  on  was  the  only  evil.  But  all  that 
belonged  to  the  moment  when  things  were  only  half  seen  and  half 
heard  Now  she  felt  the  clear,  imperative  call  from  earth,  sky,  bird, 
and  flower  to  be  aUve,  to  claim  her  part  of  the  joy  of  existence.  This 
supreme  life  to  which  she  reached  out  was  too  large  for  such  petty 
codes.     Her  belief  in  the  justice  of  her  own  side  was  fortified  with 
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every  breath  she  drew.  She  must  be  the  whole  of  herself^  Ethel 
Fairlie.  She  must  be  perfectly  honest  with  herself  and  not  be  brought 
up  at  every  step  by  the  question  whether  she  ought  to  do  this  or  that 
particular  things  but  say  bravely:  ^^It  may  be  what  of  all  things  I 
hate  most  to  do^  but  it  has  somehow  to  get  itself  done.  life  otherwise 
is  impossible." 

It  was  not  quite  five  o^clock  when  not  only  Oliver  but  his  grand- 
mother and  his  aunts  heard  a  tapping.  It  was  a  soft^  but  it  was  tt 
disturbing  sound*  It  kept  on^  and  every  now  and  then  came  a  call, 
"  Come,  Ollie,"  followed  by  a  little  ripple  of  laughter.  Next  the  voice 
and  the  laughter  ascended  from  the  terrace  below,  and  five  minutes 
later,  incredible  as  it  appeared  to  each  of  the  ladies,  Oliver's  own  voice 
also  came  up  from  the  terrace  with  the  fresh  scents  of  the  roses  and 
honeysuckle.  Each  one  tore  herself  from  her  bed  and  looked  out  just 
in  time  to  see  the  young  girl  dart  on  with  a  look  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  young  fellow,  and  a  cry,  "  Let's  run."  She  had  invited  him  to  a 
chase  down  the  wet  lawn  to  the  boat-house.  The  grass  was,  of  course^ 
dripping  with  dew.  Not  only  Miss  Sabrina,  but  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and 
Amelia,  threw  back  the  shutters  and  each  shouted  at  the  same  moment, 

"  Ollie,  have  you  got  on  your  rubbers  ?"  But  he  did  not  pause  to 
hear. 

Once  on  the  river  Oliver  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction.  That 
voice  of  admonition  about  his  rubbers  had  reached  his  well-trained 
consciousness,  but  at  this  moment  something  stronger  than  the  voice 
of  admonition  drew  him  on.  There  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  been 
a  brief  interval  when,  rudely  snatched  from  slumber  by  that  tapping; 
tapping  at  his  chamber  door,  he  would  have  let  his  Aunt  Sabrina  do 
her  worst  to  get  rid  of  this  pernicious  intruder  upon  his  peace  and 
comfort.  But  that  persistent  *'  Come,  Ollie,"  and  that  soft,  suggestive 
laughter,  at  first  exasperating,  then  tantalizing,  and  at  last  alluring, 
drew  him  forth  in  the  mood  to  be  ready  for  that  will-o'-the-wisp  chase. 
Beaching  the  boat-house,  Ethel  had  stood  looking  on,  directing  and 
ordering  while  he  laimched  the  skiff,  not  seeming  to  suspect  that  never 
before  had  such  labors  of  Hercules  been  imposed  upon  him.  For  very 
shame  he  dared  not  tell  her  it  was  too  heavy,  and  that  to  bring  the  big 
oars  and  set  the  tiller  was  ignominy.  Indeed,  something  about  thai 
soft  imperiousness,  and  her  "  Ollie,  do  this,"  and  "  Ollie,  do  that," 
not  only  compelled  but  gave  him  a  bewitched  sense  of  liking  to  obey 
her  orders.  A  good  deal  of  fog  and  haze  in  the  young  man's  mind 
was  beginning  to  clear  up.  He  felt  from  head  to  foot  that  Ethel  pleaael 
him.  For  example,  when  she  jumped  into  the  boat  it  was  like  a  bird. 
Clara  invariably  almost  swamped  the  boat  when  she  got  in.  It  was 
true  that  Clara  liked  to  take  the  oars  and  often  did  far  more  than  her 
share  of  the  work.    At  this  moment,  however,  the  air  was  a  little  cool 
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on  the  river,  and  although  they  were  going  upstream  the  tide  was  with 
them  and  the  wind  behind  them,  so  that  he  felt  the  exercise  refreshing. 
The  morning  was  so  beautiful  that  Ethel,  as  she  sat  in  the  stern  with 
the  tiller  rope  in  her  hand,  almost  forgot  herself,  smitten  by  the  won- 
der of  it,  moved  by  the  glory  of  it.  For  in  this  early  morning  light 
the  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  river  looked  wild  and  strange.  The 
mountain  tops  which  met  the  moving  skies  were  some  of  them  still 
wrapped  in  mist,  while  others  absorbed  the  rosy  and  golden  light.  Now 
and  then  the  sun,  like  a  ball  of  living  flame,  was  seen  through  an  open 
vista,  and  glittering  meshes  of  its  light  burned  across  the  river.  Then 
it  was  all  lost  sight  of,  save  for  the  radiance  on  the  silent  domes  and 
peaks.  In  the  ravines  and  gorges,  with  their  thickets  and  mosses  and 
plumy  bunches  of  fern,  it  seemed  almost  night  still.  But  blue-jays 
flashed  in  and  out  of  the  sleeping  forest,  and  kingflshers  darted,  show- 
ing that  the  morning  was  alive  to  them.  In  one  place  a  rivulet  came 
tossing  down  from  the  heights  and  fell  from  shelf  to  shelf.  There 
was  a  pine  hanging  on  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff.  Ethel,  carried  out 
of  herself,  forgot  who  she  was  or  why  she  was  there.  Her  own  indi- 
vidual hopes  and  needs  were  merged  in  the  universal.  A  rosy  cloud 
floating  across  the  violet  mountain-top  was  enough  for  her.  She  let 
everything  else  go.  If  Oliver  had  not  quite  the  imagination  to  follow 
all  her  flights  of  fancy,  still  he  was  swept  quite  away  from  his  usual 
anchorage.  So  far  in  life  he  had  found  everything  measurable.  Ethel 
opened  a  new  region  of  ideas  altogether.  He  was  surprised  at  his  own 
keen  enjoyment  of  the  early  morning  freshness,  of  the  sense  of  remote- 
ness and  aloofness.  He  too  felt  himself  a  part  of  the  irresistible  move- 
ment of  things,  the  flowing  water,  the  mountain  cloud,  the  sighing 
wind,  and  when  Ethel  exclaimed  over  her  joy,  he  echoed, — 

^  Yes,  I  like  it  very  much.*' 

He  listened  half  in  delight,  half  in  expectation  when  she  told  him 
of  living  in  a  houseboat  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  of  climbing  on  the  Alps, 
entering  Venice  from  the  sea  at  dawn.  Still,  after  a  while  his  hands 
began  to  feel  the  unaccustomed  toil.    '^  Shall  we  turn  back?**  he  asked. 

*'  Turn  back  ?    I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  go  on  forever,**  said  Ethel. 

That  was  all  very  well,  but  what  Oliver  felt  was  a  crick  in  his  neck. 
The  sun  was  mounting  higher,  and  the  early  morning  freshness  and 
coolness  had  already  vanished.  He  particularly  hated  to  get  over- 
heated, and  the  increasing  warmth  assailed  him  at  each  lift  of  the  oar. 
Still,  like  some  fluttering  winged  creature,  Ethel  seemed  to  fly  on 
before  him  and  beckon,  and  he  had  to  keep  up  the  chase. 

It  was  long  past  seven  o'clock  before  she  consented  to  let  him  turn. 
Th6y  were  eight  miles  from  home.  Instead  of  their  being  the  only 
things  afloat  on  the  rose  and  pearl  expanse  of  water,  the.  river  was  now 
alive  with  steamboats,  feriyboats,  barges,  and  tugs.     Danger  lurked 
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at  every  turn.  It  needed  both  pairs  of  eyes  to  keep  a  look-out  lest  they 
should  be  run  down  by  some  of  the  river  craft.  But^  alas!  it  must 
be  recounted  of  Ethel  that  she  deserted  her  post;  the  tiller  rope  dropped 
from  her  hands;  she  coiled  up  and  slept  like  a  kitten. 

We  may  as  well  draw  a  veil  over  Oliver's  sufferings  as  he  sadly 
rowed  towards  home.  Obliged  to  look  three  ways  at  once^  he  could 
not  get  on  rapidly,  and  although  his  course  was  downstream  the  tide 
was  still  running  up.  Different  emotions  contended  in  the  young  man's 
mind.  His  early  morning  mood  of  reckless  joy  in  following  Ethel 
through  all  her  bewildering  caprices  was  modified.  He  thought  of 
Clara  Frost.    Clara  would  never  have  led  him  this  dance. 

.  About  two  miles  from  Biverbend  he  was  rescued  by  Timothy,  the 
gardener's  boy,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  search  of  the  runaways.  In- 
deed, what  agonies  of  mind  had  not  the  ladies  been  forced  to  suffer 
through  all  these  hours !  At  first  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  had  said,  "  Oh,  a 
little  variety  will  do  him  good."  Ethel  had  sung  to  her  the  night  before 
and  had  quite  captured  the  old  lady's  heart.  But  as  the  morning  hours 
wore  on  since  Ethel  had  murdered  sleep,  all  other  feelings  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  alarm,  and  the  "  nice,  talented  young  creature"  once  more 
became  to  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  as  to  her  daughters,  a  dangerous  and  revo- 
lutionary element.  Breakfast  had  been  waiting  an  hour  when  the  cul- 
prits made  their  appearance, — Oliver  scorched  with  sunburn,  the  palms 
of  his  hands  blistered,  at  a  loss  lo  account  for  himself;  Ethel  not  in 
the  least  at  a  loss,  but  full  of  admirable  candor  over  their  exploit; 
taking  it  for  granted  that  this  kind  of  escapade  was  to  happen  every 
day,  that  her  own  mad  freaks  were  to  be  the  rule  of  the  household. 
In  spite  of  his  blisters  and  simbum,  however,  Oliver  ate  so  huge  a 
breakfast,  the  ladies  might  have  been  reassured,  if  only  Ethel  would 
have  permitted  him  to  rest  afterwards.  Best,  however,  did  not  belong 
to  Ethel's  scheme  of  things.  She  brought  out  her  camera,  and  Oliver 
was  led  hither  and  thither  all  over  the  place  trying  to  decide  on  the 
most  effective  points  of  view,  the  best  lights  and  shadows.  In  fact, 
for  the  next  two  days  Oliver  was  monopolized,  worried,  tormented — 
in  short,  bewitched  without  consideration  and  without  scruple.  If  any 
occupation  were  put  down  for  a  moment,  another  was  taken  up.  When 
Ethel  herself  was  too  exhausted  to  attempt  more,  Oliver  was  ordered  to 
read  to  her. 

"  She  is  a  very  dangerous  girl,"  Miss  Sabrina  ^ould  say.  Incon- 
sistency was  not  one  of  Miss  Sabrina's  weaknesses, — she  had  said  it 
when  she  first  met  Ethel,  she  had  said  it  every  hour  that  the  girl  had 
been  in  the  house  since.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  might  change  her  niind 
every  five  minutes,  but  Miss  Sabrina  stood  firm.  All  three  ladies  looked 
on  at  the  little  drama  progressing  under  their  eyes,  watching  every 
move,  discussing  the  signs,  analyzing  the  motives  of  each  actor.    Did 
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Ollie  really  like  Miss  Fairlie,  or  was  it  that  duty  triumphed  over  his 
inclinations?  Could  this  girl  have  changed  him  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  overturned  his  dearest  habits,  contravened  his  most  cherished 
ideas?  Hitherto  he  had  detested  everything  that  had  disturbed  his 
repose  in  the  morning;  of  all  things  he  disliked  to  be  exposed  to  the 
hot  sun.  All  these  were  no  mere  tastes  and  preferences,  but  ineradicable 
instincts. 

**  He  seems  no  longer  to  have  any  will  of  his  own/^  Miss  Sabrina 
argued.  "  Where  she  beckons  he  follows.  She  has  made  him  send  for 
one  of  those  horrid  wheels.  She  is  like  a  highwayman,  bidding  us  all 
stand  and  deliver.^'    And  the  ladies  all  trembled  together. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  row  of  cut-glass  decanters  set  out 
simply  in  order  to  preserve  the  old-fashioned  generous  traditions  of 
the  house  had  been  swept  off  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room  and 
locked  up.  Miss  Sabrina  could  at  least  insure  the  family  against  the 
return  of  certain  dangers.  Then  without  consultation  with  the  others 
she  had  sent  for  Clara  Frost  to  come  for  a  week^s  visit.  Clara's  quiet 
presence  might  have  its  effect  in  restoring  the  old  level  of  ideas. 

Alas  for  Clara,  she  arrived  at  a  bad  moment  for  her  peace  of  mind. 
She  was  used  to  the  house.  She  was  known  to  be  amiable  and  to  dis- 
like giving  trouble  to  servants,  so  she  was  permitted  to  make  her  way 
to  the  piazza.  At  the  first  glimpse  the  place  seemed  empty  except  for 
the  sleeping  pug  and  Angora  and  for  the  parrot  hanging  on  his  perch 
head  downward.  Another  glance,  however,  showed  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and 
her  daughters  lurking  behind  the  screen  and  watching  the  scene  being 
enacted  on  the  terrace  steps.  Whether  this  audience  was  suspected 
or  unsuspected,  it  certainly  seemed  as  if  Ethel  were  acting  her  part 
with  too  much  spirit  to  be  content  with  an  audience  of  one.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  top  step.  The  afternoon  was  warm.  She  wor*  a  loose 
white  frock,  belted  in  by  a  sash  of  green  ribbon  with  a  huge  bow. 
Another  green  ribbon  was  knotted  at  her  throat.  The  blue  glasses  made 
a  displeasing  contrast  of  color;  but  no  matter, — Ethel  was  at  that 
moment  far  from  being  as  ugly  as  she  hoped  to  be.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  a  little  bamboo  stick  which  she  had  picked  up  somewhere  and 
with  which  she  was  clipping  the  air.  Ollie  sat  two  steps  below  her  and 
was  gazing  up  with  fatuous  admiration.  Poor  Clara,  whose  own  bribes 
for  Oliver's  ardor  had  been  met  with  such  freezing  response,  now  had 
to  look  on  and  listen. 

^  Don't  stop, — ^please  tell  me  what  sort  of  man  you  could  be  in  love 
with/'  he  pleaded. 

^  He  must  detest  indolence,  ease,  luxury.  He  must  love  to  deny 
himself,"  said  Ethel,  with  the  usual  ripple  of  low  laughter. 

**  I  am  sure  I  have  got  up  all  these  days  at  five  o'clock,"  said  Oliver, 
fairly  glowing  with  hope. 
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^^He  mu8t  be  unceasingly  active;  he  must  have  something  to  do 
every  minute  of  the  day/' 

"Don't  ir 

"  He  must  be  an  adept  in  all  manly  pursuits.  He  must  ride  the 
bicycle." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  mine  comes,  you  have  promised  to  teach  me." 

"  Ethel's  gaze  had  wandered,  and  her  interest  seemed  to  flag  for  a 
moment. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  murmured,  as  if,  out  of  a  revery. 

**  How  must  he  look  ?"  Oliver  now  demanded  with  the  tone  of  one 
whose  ear  is  unsatisfied  with  hearing,  who  must  know  alL 

"He?    Who?"   she  said  dreamily. 

"We  are  talking  about  the  man  you  could  be  in  love'Vith,"  said 
Oliver  reproachfully. 

Ethel  pulled  herself  together.  "  He  must  be  very  handsome,"  she 
insisted. 

"I  hope,  I  hope  you  do  not  altogether  dislike  my  looks,"  Oliver 
murmured  modestly.  He  seemed  inclined  to  press  a  little  closer  to 
her,  but  Ethel  waved  him  off  with  her  rod  of  bamboo. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  "  something  might  be  done  to  improve  you." 
As  she  spoke  she  lifted  her  stick  to  his  hair  and  ran  a  parting  through 
the  middle.    "  I  fancy,"  she  said,  "  it  is  your  hair  I  don't  like." 

He  pondered  this  statement  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  want  it  cut  off?" 

"  No,  I  am  no  Delilah.  There," — she  had  succeeded  in  running  the 
parting  through  the  middle, — "there,  that  is  better,  only  it  looks  so 
flat.    If  the  ends  could  be  curled." 

Oliver  brightened.    "  Should  you  like  it  better  if  I  curled  the  ends  ?" 

"  Vastly." 

"  I've  got  irons.    I'll  have  Julius  do  it  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  1  How  am  I  to  wait  till  to-morrow?  I  must  have  it 
done  this  very  moment." 

Oliver  set  off  on  the  instant. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  coquettish,  frivolous,  heartless  girl,  the  ladies 
said  to  each  other,  emerging  from  their  retreat,  for  no  sooner  had  Oliver 
vanished  than  Ethel  herself  jumped  up,  ran  down  the  steps,  and  frisked 
up  the  garden  path,  switching  with  her  cane  at  the  tidl  plants  until 
she  vanished  into  the  shade  of  the  pergola.  Clara  also  now  advanced, 
and  as  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  was  taking  her  chair,  meekly  brought  a  foot- 
stool and  adjusted  it  under  the  old  lady's  feet. 

"Why,  Clara,  you  here!"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  with  her  little 
shriek.    "  Sabrina,  here  is  Clara." 

A  momentary  embarrassment  showed  in  the  little  group.  Mrs.  Van 
Voorst  carried  it  off.    "  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  come,  my  good  girl. 
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you  are  quite  one  of  the  family.    What  is  our  pleasure  is  your  pleasure. 
You  were  curious  to  see  our  dear  boy's  fiancee.    Very  naturaL'* 

"I  invited  Clara  to  come/'  said  Miss  Sabrina  impressively.  ''I 
think,  mother,  you  ought  not  to  announce  it  as  an  engagement  in  that 
confident  way.''  Then  she  gave  a  kind  but  characteristically  cool  hand- 
shake to  Clara  as  she  observed,  "  The  young  woman  is  here  on  appro- 
bation, as  it  were.  We  are  to  decide  whether  we  think  her  really  worthy 
of  OUver." 

Clara  bore  the  difficult  moment  welL  She  was  pale  and  colorless, 
but  had  a  kind,  pleasant  face,  with  blue  eyes  slightly  protruding,  which 
seemed  to  express  a  sort  of  surprise.  Other  expression  of  her  feeling 
she  did  not  often  give.  Her  role  in  life  was  to  accept  what  the  passing 
moment  brought  and  to  wait  patiently. 

'^  I  am  quite  sure  you  approve.  Miss  Sabrina,"  was  the  remark  she 
now  offered.  '^  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  all  charmed.  Such  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  who  will  make  you  all  so  happy." 

Nobody  could  possibly  suspect  Clara  of  irony,  and  even  if  discon- 
certed for  a  moment  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  soon  rallied  ^^  You  shall  see 
her.  You  shall  see  her,  my  dear  Clara.  A  talented  girl,  full  of  spirits. 
She  sings  delightfully.  She  wakes  us  all  up.  We  needed  a  little 
rousing." 

/'I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderweyer,  "that  she  is  a  little  too  much 
elated,  a  little  too  happy.    I  wish  we  could  tone  her  down." 

"  Tone  her  down  1"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst.  *'  The  sense  of  her  posi- 
tion will  have  a  sobering  effect  as  soon  as  she  is  used  to  it." 

"There  they  are!"  Clara  now  said,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
starting  from  her  head.  "  Oh,  was  ever  anytiiing  so  dreadful  I  OUie's 
hair  is  frizzled  like  a  lapdog's." 

This  was  indeed  the  shocking  truth.  Ethel,  emerging  from  the 
arbor,  had  met  Oliver,  and  they  could  hear  her  laughter  peal  out  on 
the  summer  air.  No  words  could  be  audible  at  such  a  distance,  but  the 
whole  pantomime  was  so  expressive,  the  spectators  on  the  piazza  could 
hardly  be  at  a  loss.  Oliver's  attitude  of  modest  self-congratulation 
told  the  whole  story  of  his  thraldom.  Ethel's  critical  pose,  with  her 
head  a  little  on  one  side,  was  equally  clear  as  she  studied  the  effect,  and 
with  her  stick  gave  a  touch  here  and  there  to  the  curls  which  adorned 
the  young  man's  temples.    Mrs.  Van  Voorst  uttered  her  little  shriek. 

"A  lapdog  is  the  wordl  Oh,  that  I  should  ever  live  to  see  my 
grandson  look  like  a  lapdog." 

"She  tries  to  make  him  absurd/'  cried  Miss  Sabrina,  giving  ex- 
pression to  her  wrath.  "  She  tries  to  make  us  all  absurd.  You  would 
never  have  let  Oliver  lower  his  dignity,  Clara." 

"I  should  certainly  never  have  asked  Oliver  to  frizzle  his  hair," 
said  Clara  with  f eding. 
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"  No,  indeed/'  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  "  you  would  never  have  asked 
Oliver  to  fmzle  his  hair,  and  he  would  never  have  done  it  if  you  had. 
You  are  a  good  girl,  Clara,  but  no  man  would  ever  make  a  fool  of 
himself  on  your  account.'^ 

*^  I  should  not  wish  him  to  do  so,''  said  Clara  with  that  meekness 
which  disarms  resentment,  and  at  the  same  time  that  seU-righteousness 
which  rouses  irritation. 

"  But  I  tell  you,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  **  that  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  is  what  men  like.  Ollie  likes  it.  I  see  it  in  his  eye.  He  would 
rather  be  ordered  about  by  this  girl  than  to  have  you  put  cushions  und^ 
him.'' 

All  four  ladies  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pantomime  progressing 
in  the  garden.  Clearly  in  some  eseential  particular  OUver  did  not  yet 
pass  muster.  Ethel  looked  at  him  from  one  point  of  view,  then  from 
another.  Finally,  some  decision  having  been  arrived  at,  the  young 
man  set  off  at  a  lively  pace,  probably  taking  the  shortest  cut  to  his 
own  room  through  the  side  entrance.  Ethel,  as  if  unccmsdous  of 
observation  and  cutting  the  air  with  her  cane,  came  slowly  down  the 
walk  and  ascended  the  steps,  meeting  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a 
curiously  innocent  look  of  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  grannie,  dear,"  she  cried,  "  did  you  see  Ollie  ?" 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  uttered  a  little  shriek.  **I  saw  my  grandson. 
Miss  Fairlie.    Let  me  tell  you,  it  displeased  me  particularly." 

Ethel  raised  both  hands.  ^^  Displeased ?  Do  you  mean  his  hair? 
Didn't  you  like  it,  Aimt  Sab  ?"  she  inquired,  looking  at  Miss  Sabrina, 
who  declined  to  answer  any  such  question.  It  was  Amelia  idio  replied 
with  all  the  hauteur  she  could  put  into  her  words, — 

"  It  displeased  us  all  particularly.  Miss  Fairlie." 

^^  Why,  it  seemed  to  me  to  improve  him,"  said  Ethel  cheerfully.  ^  I 
confess  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  looks,  so  I  sent  him  to  put  on  a 
different  necktie." 

Observing  three  heads  high  in  air  at  this  remark,  Ethel  adjusted 
her  blue  glasses  and  went  up  to  Clara  Frost,  who  alone  was  looking 
at  her  with  interest  and  curiosity.  **Is  this  a  new  relation?"  she  in- 
quired, holding  out  her  hand.  ^^I  am  Ethel  Fairlie.  I  suppose  the 
reason  my  grandmother  and  aunts  do  not  introduce  me  is  because  I 
am  a  member  of  the  family  now  and  can  speak  for  myself." 

The  ladies,  thus  recalled  to  their  good  manners,  each  took  pains  to 
explain  to  Ethel  that  Clara  was  an  old  and  valued  friend,  whom  they 
had  loved  and  known  for  years.  Clara,  who  never  in  her  life  had 
heard  herself  so  praised,  her  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  so  held  mp 
to  admiration,  shook  hands  timidly  with  Ethel,  as  if  afraid  of  such  a 
dangerous  wild  creature. 

^^I  am  sure  we  shall  get  along  capitally,"  said  Ethel,  grasping 
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both  Clara^s  hands  and  looking  into  her  face.  ^^  They  say  you  are  so 
good  and  patient.  Nobody  ever  calls  me  good.  I  am  like  a  cat>  well 
enough  if  rubbed  the  right  way,  but  rubbed  the  wrong,  all  grip  and 
claws.  It  is  our  opposites  that  charm  us,  so  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
me,  Clara.  Ollie  has  spoken  to  me  about  you.  He  says  you  have  always 
been  so  good  to  him.  I  tell  him  you  have  spoiled  him.  I  don't  spoil 
him.    Were  you  ever  engaged,  Clara?'' 

Clara  had  blushed  all  colors  during  this  speech.  '^  That  is  a  very 
singular  question,"  she  faltered,  withdrawing  herself  from  Ethel's  firm 
clasp. 

**  I  was  only  asking  in  a  general  way,  to  know  if  you  had  had  any 
experience.  I'll  give  you  mine.  Never  pamper  a  man.  Never  make 
things  easy  for  him.    Either  you  rule  him  or  he  rules  you." 

^^  If  I  loved  a  man,  I  should  expect  to  honor  and  obey,"  said  Clara 
with  admirable  sweetness  and  candor. 

"  I  think  it  is  the  man  who  ought  to  obey,"  Ethel  retorted.  "  Here 
he  comes.  Doesn't  he  look  like  an  angel  with  his  dear  littl«  frizzles  and 
his  red  necktie,  as  if  he  ought  to  have  wings  growing  under  his  chin?" 

She  ran  towards  him.  They  saw  her  switch  him  playfully  with  her 
cane.  They  actually  heard  her  say,  "  Now,  you  dear  old  goose,  run  and 
get  the  camera,  and  we'll  take  some  more  pictures." 

VIL 

'^Now,  I  should  have  said,"  observed  Mr.  Beekman  in  his  slow, 
cautious  way,  ^^that  Miss  Fairlie  was  rather  a  pleasing  girL  Plenty 
of  spirit,  of  course,  but  if  there  is  a  touch  of  temper  here  it  is  atoned 
for  by  a  touch  of  tenderness  there." 

Mr.  Beekman,  who  was  again  staying  in  the  neighborhood,  had  come 
oyer  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and  her  daughters,  and 
possibly  also  with  a  desire  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  knowledge  of 
the  present  situation,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sun  stood 
still  to  watch  the  drama  now  in  progress.  Ethel's  line  of  conduct  had 
stirred  no  little  feeling,  roused  no  little  apprehension.  It  may  be  that 
some  wish  of  Basil  Thorpe's  was  behind  this  visit  of  Mr.  Beekman's. 
The  lawyer  had  walked  over  a  little  before  noon,  perhaps  counting  on 
the  hospitable  ways  of  the  house  and  an  invitation  to  luncheon.  He 
had  found  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  and  the  other  ladies  sitting  on  the  piazza. 
They  had  told  him  that  the  young  people  had  gone  up  to  take  snap-shots 
from  the  hiUs. 

^  In  spite  of  all  the  heat.  And  it  was  our  dear  boy  who  had  to  carry 
the  camera !"  said  Miss  Sabrina  in  a  voice  choked  with  feeling.  ''  He 
has  become  a  perfect  beast  of  burden." 

^  Do  him  good,  do  him  good,"  said  Mr.  Beekman.  ^'  It  is  well  for 
a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth." 
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^^  Clara  Frost  would  haye  helped  him/'  said  Amelia.  ^'  Clara  always 
has  so  much  sympathy  for  our  dear  boy." 

^^  How  about  Miss  Fairlie?  Does  she  feel  for  himP'  Mr.  Beekman 
now  inquired.  He  was  answered  by  a  trio  of  voices.  Miss  Fairlie 
feel  for  him  I  She  was  insanely  in  love  with  him.  She  could  not  live 
without  him.    It  was  "  OUie,  come  here/'  "  Ollie,  go  there.'' 

^^  And  does  he  follow  ?^  was  Mr.  Beekman's  next  question.  Alas^ 
they  had  to  assent. 

Oliver  actually  seemed  to  be  hypnotized  by  this  strange,  dfish 
creature.  She  left  him  no  free  play.  The  house  was  turned  upside 
down  with  her  caprices.  She  could  neither  rest  herself,  nor  let  others 
rest.  She  could  do  nothing  comfortably.  She  was  not  satisfied  to 
have  meals  in  the  dining-room.  She  must  have  breakfast  on  the  ter- 
race, luncheon  on  the  north  veranda,  and  dinner  on  the  south.  The 
first  day  she  came  she  had  insisted  on  putting  rum  in  her  tea.  She 
had  made  Oliver  frizzle  his  hair.  She  called  him  a  dear  old  goose,  and 
when  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  had  expostulated  on  having  her  grandson  called  a 
goose,  she  had  replied,  '^  But  he  is  my  dear  old  goose  who  lays  golden 

eggs." 

Mr.  Beekman  listened  aghast.    He  could  not  question  the  veracity 

of  the  ladies.    Their  eam^&tness  was  only  too  genuine,  also  the  soupgon 

of  bitterness  behind  the  words. 

"  Mercenary  creature !"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  "  I  suppose  she  was 
alluding  to  the  property." 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  keep  up  with  a  woman,"  murmured  Mr.  Beek- 
man. 

"It  is  a  terrible  humiliation,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst.  "Heaven 
knows  the  idiole  thing  is  contrary  to  my  wishes.  A  goose  that  lays 
golden  eggs  I  -My  grandson !  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  young  man 
of  family  being  called  such  a  thing.  I  could  not  endure  it  at  all  except 
that  facts  are  facts,  and  duty  is  duty,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  think 
about  the  property." 

Mr.  Beekman  being  invited  to  stay  to  luncheon  accepted  demurely, 
asking  presently  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  see 
the  flowers.  He  was  eagerly  alert  for  the  return  of  the  protographing 
party.  He  had  listened  without  clearly  comprehending  to  the  account 
of  Ethel.  He  had  taken  nothing  in.  He  was  not  a  man  to  jump  at 
conclusions.  He  wanted  time  to  think,  to  reduce  the  points  of  evi- 
dence to  logical  order.  He  tried  to  go  over  the  facts  of  the  case,  but 
it  was  so  hard  to  seize  a  fact.  Each  seemed  to  slip  elusively  from  his 
fingers  and  perched  itself  up  contradictorily,  bringing  all  his  conclu- 
sions to  naught.  While  he  walked  up  one  path  and  down  another, 
stopping  first  at  a  white  blossom  and  then  at  a  pink  one,  as  if  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  lost  scent,  he  was  reviewing  the  case,  rehearsing  to 
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himself  a  half -forgotten  conveTsation  with  Mrs.  Hunter  on  the  subject 
of  that  will  which  she  could  never  bring  up  her  mind  to  make.  If 
he  could  but  have  made  her  act  with  decision  and  good  sense^  divide  the 
property  between  the  two  young  people,  and  dismiss  forever  that  fiction 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  Oliver  Hunter's  mind  that  his 
estate  ought  to  continue  intact^  and  that,  like  the  heirs  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  his  nephew  and  his  wife's  niece  should  consolidate  their  claims ! 

^*  That's  the  devilish  mischief  of  it,''  Mr.  Beekman  said  to  himself. 
^  A  man  is  not  content  with  having  his  money  in  this  life,  he  wants  to 
go  on  taking  care  of  it  after  he  is  dead." 

These  reflections,  natural  and  inevitable  in  the  mind  of  a  family 
lawyer,  were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  sound  of  a  laugh,  which  he 
unmistakably  recognized  as  Ethel  Fairlie's.  Turning,  he  saw  the  three 
young  people  coming  down  the  slope,  and,  looking,  lost  himself  in 
wonder.  He  had  heard  Ethel's  voice  distinctly.  She  was  saying, 
"There,  Ollie,  put  it  down.  No,  not  there,  about  twenty  feet  to  the 
right.  Do  you  call  that  the  right?  Then  I  mean  to  the  left.  There 
now,  see  if  it  composes  well.    Does  it  take  in  a  bit  of  the  view?" 

All  this  thrilled  along  the  garden  walks,  along  with  bird-notes  and 
other  summer  sounds.  There  was  Oliver,  his  head  inside  the  curtain 
of  the  camera.  There  was  Clara  Frost  looking  on  in  surprise.  But 
where  was  Ethel?  The  voice  was  Ethel's,  the  ripple  of  soft  laughter 
was  Ethel's,  but  Mr.  Beekman  gazed  stupefied  at  the  figure  from  which 
the  voice  proceeded. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go  and  take  my  stand  by  the  arbor." 

As  she  said  this  she  came  flying  down  the  garden  path.  Not  to 
give  her  too  great  a  shock  of  surprise,  Mr.  Beekman  slipped  behind  a 
clump  of  syringas  and  waited.  Then  as  she  faced  around  at  the  door 
of  the  arbor  he  said  in  his  driest  manner,  "How  do -you  do.  Miss 
Fairlie?" 

She  stopped  short,  as  if  spellbound,  but  after  a  moment  of  some 
intensity  held  out  her  hand.  What  she  said  was  uttered  in  her  lowest 
voice.  "  I  beg  of  you  to  be  my  friend,  Mr.  Beekman.  Stand  by  me." 
Then  aloud :  "  They  are  taking  my  picture,  and  I  am  to  pose  against 
the  rose  arbor." 

Mr.  Beekman  effaced  himself  while  the  picture  was  in  progress. 
The  moment  the  slide  was  down,  Ethel  gave  Oliver  what  was  perhaps 
a  not  wholly  unwelcome  signal  of  release.  Here  was  Mr.  Beekman, 
she  said,  to  whom  she  loused  to  talk,  and  with  whom  she  must  talk, 
and  Oliver  and  Miss  Frost  might  indulge  themselves  as  they  chose  by 
taking  pictures  of  each  other.  Having  thus  cleared  up  the  situation, 
Ethel  turned  to  Mr.  Beekman.  He  meanwhile  had  been  taking  in  all 
the  bizarre  features  of  the  extraordinary  change  he  saw  in  the  girl. 
Her  hair  drawn  off  her  face,  frizzled,  and  then  braided,  seemed  to  him 
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not  only  dressed  in  some  unusual  way,  but  to  show  some  unusual  color. 
Let  him  rub  his  glasses  as  he  might,  it  was  unmistakably  red.  Twice 
he  had  taken  them  off  and  twice  he  had  put  them  on,  and  the  clearer 
his  gaze  the  redder  was  her  hair.  Then  the  blue  glasses.  Blue  glasses ! 
Being  a  man,  he  could  not  precisely  describe  the  changes  she  had  made 
in  her  dress,  but  it  appeared  as  if  in  some  inscrutable  way  color  was 
where  it  ought  not  to  be,  that  things  were  scant  where  they  ought  to 
be  bunchy  and  bunchy  where  they  ought  to  be  scant.  On  one  point 
his  mind  was,  howerer,  quite  made  up — ^the  skirt  was  too  short.  After 
bearing  a  moment  of  this  intense  scrutiny,  Ethel  could  endure  it  no 
more.  "  As  I  said  before,^*  she  murmured,  "  I  beg  you  to  have  faith 
in  me." 

"  Faith  in  you?  My  dear  young  lady,  faith  in  you?"  Again  Mr. 
Beekman  took  off  his  glasses,  rubbed  them,  and  looked  at  her.  '^I 
seem  to  know  the  voice,"  he  went  on,  ^'but  surely  everything  else  ib 
confusing  and  misleading.    Is  this  Miss  Ethel  Fairlie  ?^ 

"  It  is  Ethel  Fairlie,"  she  said  softly,  but  her  whole  manner  showed 
that  she  felt  the  chill  of  his  own. 

''But  why  this  masquerading?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  asked  you  to  have  faith  in  me,"  she  persisted. 

''Faith  in  Ethel  Fairlie?  I  should  have  been  willing  to  pin  my 
faith  on  Ethel  Fairlie,"  said  Mr.  Beekman.  "Ethel  Fairlie's  face 
showed  all  that  was  charming  in  her  nature.  I  should  have  trusted 
to  her  every  instinct  being  noble,  to  her  being  incapable  of  the  least 
subterfuge.  Ethel  Fairlie  has  always  been  the  ideal  of  the  girl  I  should 
like  for  my  sister  or  my  daughter  or  my  wife." 

Mr.  Beekman  stopped  short,  to  give  almost  a  snort  of  disappoint- 
ment at  this  lessening  of  all  his  ideals.  "I  do  not  understand  this 
at  all,"  he  went  on  in  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and  bending 
forward,  wiping  his  glasses,  he  gazed  into  this  counterfeit  Ethel  Fairlie's 
face  as  if  in  search  of  some  clue  he  might  follow  up.  He  was  more 
and  more  conscious  of  there  being  something  bdhind  all  this,  but  he 
could  not  make  it  out. 

"  Can  it  be,"  he  now  asked  in  a  tone  as  if  driven  to  this  desperate 
if  obvious  climax,  "that  you  really  desire  to  make  the  marriage  ap- 
pointed by  that  senseless  will  ?" 

"  You  made  the  will,"  Ethel  murmured  in  soft  retort,  with  a  man- 
ner that  came  with  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Beekman,  it  seemed  so  light- 
hearted  in  its  mischievousness. 

"Under  protest,  imder  protest.    I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  burned 
it  up,"  said  Mr.  Beekman.    But  it  was  curious  how  some  sudden  insight 
seemed  to  run  ahead  of  his  knowledge,  and  how  the  moment  Ethel 
began  to  be  like  her  old  self  he  began  to  believe  in  her  once  more, 
•  "  What  have  they  told  you  about  me?"  she  now  asked. 
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''All  sorts  of  things/^  said  Mr.  Beekman  with  fresh  indignation. 
'•  They  made  it  seem  to  me  that  in  order  to  get  hold  of  your  aunt's 
money  you  were  giving  up  eyerything  that  had  hitherto  seemed  to  you 
worth  having/* 

She  raised  her  head,  she  sprang  up,  she  came  a  step  nearer  him. 

"  Did  you  not  just  say,"  she  whispered,  "  that  the  will  was  sense- 
lessr 

"  Absolutely  senseless/' 

"  If  the  will  is  senseless,  I  am  not  senseless,"  she  said,  still  in  that 
low  voice,  but  kindling  and  throwing  all  her  heart  into  her  speech. 
''Am  I  to  sit  down  and  accept  it  submissively  with  folded  hands?  Is 
not  life  given  us  to  make  the  most  of  ?  Am  I  a  woman  to  have  a  wish 
without  a  beat  of  the  heart  behind  it  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence.  "  I  am  a  hardened  lawyers- 
he  said,  "  and  know  that  against  a  legal  instrument  duly  signed  and 
witnessed,  a  man's  heart  and  a  woman's  wish  are  equally  powerless." 

She  went  on.  "  If  the  will  were  anything  except  an  absurd  mis- 
take, if  there  were  any  real  call  for  sacrifice,  if  anything  of  honor 
or  justice  or  reason  were  concerned  in  the  situation,  I  could  give  it 
all  up.  As  it  is.  Aunt  Laura  would  never  have  wished  that  I  should 
feebly  give  up  all  that  she  meant  me  to  have." 

Mr.  Beekman  was  more  and  more  stirred.  More  and  more  he  real- 
ized that  even  in  this  disguise  Ethel  was  too  alluring  and  too  beguiling 
to  be  easily  resisted. 

"But,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  do  not  understand.  Here  you  are 
accepting  all  the  terms  of  the  will  which  you  seem  to  despise.  What 
you  have  rejected  is  the  finest  young  fellow  I  know,  who  worships 

JOU. 

Ethel  laid  her  finger  on  his  sleeve.  "I  wish  you  would  try  to 
understand  me,"  she  said.  "  I  am  only  a  poor  girl  who  has  to  make 
the  most  of  her  wit  and  her  invention.  I  hate  duplicity.  I  should 
prefer  to  be  open  in  all  things.  I  want  to  fight  and  win  my  battle 
honestly." 

Perhaps  to  try  his  wits  a  little,  Mr.  Beekman  shut  his  eyes. 
Let  me  try  as  I  will,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  make  it  out." 
It  is  all  for  Basil's  sake,"  she  murmured  tremulously. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  stared. 

"AU  for  Basil's  sake?" 

She  noddedv 

"  All  for  BasiPs  sake  that  you  put  on  this  disguise  and  engage  your- 
self to '' 

A  little  cry  burst  from  her.  "Don't  utter  the  word.  It  is  like 
keeping  a  ball  in  air.  My  play  h  just  to  keep  it  there.  You  might 
afford  to  believe  thiit  I  am  doing  nothing  wrong,  Mr.  -Beekman.    You 
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might  say  to  yourself  that  I  am  in  a  difficult  position  and  that  you  will 
'  stand  by  me" 

"  Oh,  I  will  stand  by  you.  Only  why  not  make  everything  clear? 
Why  not  take  me  entirely  into  your  confidence?^* 

^'  It  cannot  be  made  clear,  put  down  in  black  and  white/'  she  said 
in  a  sort  of  despair.    "  I  ask  you  to  divine  by  instinct.*' 

^'  Don't  talk  about  instinct,  but  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do 
or  not  to  do." 

^'  Do  not  let  them  know  that  I  am  not  the  real  Ethel  Fairlie,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  dimple  plapng  in  each  cheek. 

"  Do  you  mean "  he  said,  with  a  gesture  towards  the  glasses. 

''I  mean  that  if  you  have  ever  thought  me  attractive "  she 

murmured. 

"  Ever  thought  you  attractive  ?  When  you  have  turned  the  head  of 
every  man  who  ever  came  near  you!" 

"  Say  that  I  am  ugly,  hateful,  odd,  that  I  have  always  turned  the 
head  of  every  man  away  from  me,  that  you  would  not  have  me  for  a 
sister,  that  you  would  not  have  me  for  a  daughter,  that,  above  all,  you 
would  not  have  me  for  a  wife." 

Mr.  Beekman  gave  a  grim  laugh.  ^^  Gome,  come,  don't  expect  me 
to  go  to  such  lengths.  I  believe  in  a  hereafter.  But  I  do  begin  to  see 
your  drift.    You  have  tried  to  make  yourself  repellent." 

"  Tried,"  said  Ethel  with  a  little  gesture.    ''  I  am  hideous." 

"  I  do  not  see  it  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Beekman  with  a  little  chuckle. 
^^  I  see  now  that  it  all  sets  you  off.    Has  he  rejected  you?" 

«  Not  yet,"  said  Ethel. 

At  this  moment  the  half -hour  gong  sounded  for  luncheon.  Miss 
Sabrina  was  seen  coming  down  the  garden  path.  As  if  recognizing 
a  call  to  action,  Ethel  regathered  all  her  energies.  "  Ollie,  Ollie,"  she 
cried.    "  Where  are  you  ?    I  want  you." 

VIII. 

At  the  moment  of  release  Clara  Frost  had  turned  to  Oliver. 
*'  You  must  be  so  tired,"  she  said  with  sympathy.    '^  You  ought  to 

rest." 

"  I  do  feel  tired,"  said  Oliver.  To  have  made  this  confession  to 
Ethel  would  have  seemed  ignominy.    It  was  natural  and  easy  to  make 

it  to  Clara. 

*'  I  do  not  think  Miss  Pairlie  knows  how  heavy  the  camera  is,"  said 
Clara.  "  Let  me  carry  it  for  you.  It  is  too  warm  to  be  nmning  around 
at  this  time  of  the  day.    Let  us  go  back  to  the  house  and  sit  down  in 

the  shade." 

Permitted  to  question  his  sensations,  Oliver  felt  that  it  was  too 
warm.    He  yielded  the  camera  to  Clara  with  amiable  compliance.    Ap- 
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proaching  the  house  by  the  upper  terrace,  they  chose  a  place  by  the 
north  piazza^  where  he  let  her  choose  a  chair  for  him  and  piling  it 
with  cushions^  then  sat  down,  experiencing  a  pleasing  sense  of  languor. 

Clara  begged  some  ice  from  Julius  in  the  pantry  and  concocted  a 
refreshing  drink.  Clara  understood  so  well  by  long  habit  formed 
through  irresistible  sympathy  and  delight  in  pleasing  Oliver  how  to 
make  him  comfortable.  It  is  not  impossible  that  her  instinct  to-day 
became  inspiration  in  competition  with  this  interloper  and  rival,  whose 
sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  put  the  young  man's  powers  to  the  test. 
Oliver  gave  a  complacent  smile  as  he  «ipped  the  delicious  compound  of 
pineapple  and  orange. 

'^It  does  seem  pleasant  to  sit  down  in  the  shade,''  he  said,  with 
a  little  sigh.  Clara  had  a  fan  in  her  hand,  and  while  apparently  fan- 
ning herself  was  trying  to  waft  a  breeze  towards  Oliver. 

'^  Miss  Fairlie  is  so  bright  and  interesting,"  she  said.  "  She  has 
such  good  spirits.    I  can  see  how  much  you  enjoy  her  society.'' 

At  first  Oliver  seemed  to  be  testing  his  emotion  towards  Ethel; 
then  as  if  remembering  something  very  pleasant,  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"  Yes,  I  enjoy  it  very  much." 

^'  I  wonder  why  she  wears  those  blue  glasses  ?"  said  Clara,  who  had 
a  way  of  noticing  things. 

*'  She  says  it  is  necessary,"  Oliver  replied. 

"They  do  not  look  so  very  badly  on  her,"  Clara  pursued,  "and 
although  usually  I  do  not  like  red  hair,  I  do  not  altogether  dislike  hers. 
Somehow  she  is  so  pretty,  she  carries  it  all  off." 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Oliver. 

"  They  say  that  people  with  red  hair  usually  have  very  bad  tem- 
pers," Clara  continued,  always  in  the  same  soft,  soothing  voice,  which 
seemed  to  suggest  all  meanings  and  supply  all  gaps.  "  But  Miss  Fairlie 
always  seems  to  be  half  in  fun.  I  suppose  that  when  she  makes  you  run 
here  and  there  and  get  hot  and  uncomfortable,  when  she  takes  the  best 
place,  when  she  seems  all  the  time  to  be  inventing  something  new,  she 
is  putting  your  affection  to  the  test.  It  is  like  the  lady  in  the  poem 
who  sent  her  lover  into  the  arena  where  there  were  lions  to  pick  up  her 
glove." 

There  had  been  all  this  time  a  visible  conflict  of  feeling  on  Oliver's 
face.  He  reflected  a  moment  before  he  answered.  "I  do  not  quite 
remember  the  story,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  not  quite  enjoying  the 
suggestion. 

"  Her  name  was  Kunigunde,  and  her  lover's  name  was  Deslorges," 
said  Clara.  "Deslorges  brought  back  the  glove  to  Kimigunde,  but 
he  gave  her  up — ^renounced  her  on  the  spot." 

Oliver  listened  as  if  his  fancy  had  received  a  push,  and  read  no 
Uttle  meaning  into  the  story. 
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^^  There  are  no  lions  here/'  he  then  observed  with  an  air  of  relief. 
^^And  all  that  is  poetry  and  romance.  Besides,  the  lover  may  have 
had  some  reason  for  going  after  the  ^ove.  In  real  life  a  good  many 
questions  come  in.  There  are  some  things  a  man  must  do  not  because 
he  likes  to  do  them^  but  because  it  seems  wiser  to  do  them." 

Clara  apprehended.    She  knew  all  abont  the  Hunter  property. 

^'  I  am  sure  she  is  not  heartless/'  she  said,  not  referring  to  Kuni- 
gunde,  but  to  Ethel.  ^^  It  is  only  because  she  wants  to.  make  sure  that 
you  are  honestly  in  love  with  her.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  thou^  she 
were  actually  looking  about  for  some  task  that  shall  be  harder  than 
any  she  has  set  for  you  yet.  I  have  seen  her  laugh  to  herself  as  she 
does  it.  She  laughs  so  much.  One  wonders  sometimes  what  she  finds 
to  amuse  her,  but  I  think  it  is  partly  because  she  is  ransacking  her 
brains  to  think  what  fresh  torments  she  can  contrive.  It  was  a  man, 
I  believe,  who  devised  the  labors  of  Hercules,  but  Hero  made  Leander 
swim  across  the  Hellespont,  did  she  not?  Or  did  he  do  it  of  his  own 
accord  r 

^  I  forget  what  happened  to  Leander,''  said  Oliver  uneasily. 

*'  He  was  drowned/'  observed  Clara  significantly. 

If  Oliver  hung  fire  for  a  moment,  it  was  only,  after  listening  to 
the  end,  to  turn  the  matter  over  in  his  own  mind. 

^^  Nobody  could  drown  swimming  across  the  Hudson,"  he  now  said, 
^^for  there  are  so  many  ferry-boats  and  steam-tugs  that  would  pick 
one  up." 

If  Clara  felt  a  change  of  wind,  she  too  made  a  tack.  ^'  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Miss  Fairlie  is  not  worth  getting  drovmed  for,"  she 
now  observed.  "  She  is  so  pretty  and  bright  and  gay,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  your  spirit  is  willing  if  your  flesh  is  weak.  /  always  feel  that 
you  are  so  delicate,  /  long  to  spare  you  any  exertion." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  Oliver  was  experiencing  the  bUss  of 
this  interval  of  rest,  that  the  cry  resounded,  "  Ollie,  Ollie,  where  are 
you?  I  want  you."  And  Ethel,  leaving  Mr.  Beekman  to  Miss  Sa- 
brina,  came  running  up  from  the  garden.  If  for  a  moment  she  had 
quaked  under  Mr.  Beekman's  eyes,  at  this  moment  there  was  no  sign 
of  trembling.  It  was  barely  visible  that  she  paused  for  a  moment  to 
take  in  the  picture  of  Oliver  settled  at  ease  among  the  cushions,  with 
Clara  leaning  towards  him  with  her  fan.  Perhaps  that  very  repose, 
that  sanctity  of  complete  companionship  which  made  any  interruption 
seem  something  profane,  even  unimaginable,  was  what  suggested  the 
idea  of  turning  the  young  man  out  of  his  elysium. 

^*  Oh  Ollie,"  she  cried,  ^'  I  was  so  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  stop  and 
play  the  polite  to  Mr.  Beekman,  but  he  was  an  old  friend  of  aunt's, 
don't  you  see?  Now  I  have  had  a  chat  with  him,  and  I  am  ready  to 
go  on  with  our  pictures." 
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"Didn't  you  hear  the  gong?"  said  Oliver  feebly;  "it  is  almost 
luncheon  time.    We  have  to  go  and  dress/' 

"Dress  for  Inncheonl  Who  cares  about  luncheon?  It  is  only  a 
little  while  ago  that  we  sat  a  whole  hour  over  the  breakfast-table.  I 
do  not  want  to  spend  all  my  day  in  eating.  Julius  can  make  us  a  sand- 
wich and  we  can  eat  it  as  we  climb  the  hill.  I  want  to  get  that  picture 
of  the  three  oaks  just  as  the  shadows  begin  to  fall  to  the  west." 

Anybody  looking  at  Oliver  could  perceive  that  from  the  moment 
Elthel's  voice  smote  on  his  ear  he  was  uncomfortable.  But  this  was  a 
tnm  of  the  screw.    He  fairly  shuddered. 

"  The  three  oaks !"  he  gasped.  "  Why,  it  is  more  than  a  mile,  and 
uphill  all  the  way." 

"That  is  nothing,"  said  Ethel.  "I  will  hold  the  umbrella  over 
yon,  and  you  can  carry  the  camera,  and  now  and  then  we  can  sit  down 
under  a  tree  and  take  a  bite  of  the  sandwich." 

"  Sandwiches  hurt  me,"  said  Oliver  with  an  effort  at  argument  and 
persuasion.    "  It  will  give  me  a  dreadful  dyspepsia." 

Ethel's  whole  being  seemed  to  ripple  into  laughter. 

"  Dyspepsia !  Why,  exercise  cures  dyspepsia.  Exercise  is  what  you 
need.  You  do  not  get  enough  exercise  in  this  comfortable  house,  you 
lily  of  the  field  I  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  did  not  have  as  easy  a  time 
as  you  do.  Now,  after  snatching  a  hasty  sandwich,  we  shall  be  coming 
down  from  the  hill  at  five  o'clock  with  such  an  appetite  for  afternoon 
tea." 

Although  crushed  to  earth  with  his  new  burden,  Oliver,  as  if  hypno- 
tized, had  jerked  himself  to  his  feet.  He  was  about  to  rise  when  Clara 
put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  she  said  authoritatively.  "  I  forbid  it, 
Miss  Fairlie.  Oliver  is  exhausted  already  with  his  morning's  work. 
Ooing  out  again  in  the  hot  sun  would  make  him  ill,  and  as  for  eating 
a  sandwich,  absolutely  it  would  be  like  suicide  and  nothing  else." 

Ethel  from  behind  her  blue  glasses  surveyed  Clara,  on  whose  cheeks 
a  throbbing  spot  of  bright  color  began  to  bum.  "  Why,  it  is  tremen- 
dously exciting,  is  it  not  ?"  she  said ;  "  and  I  can  see,  Miss  Frost,  that 
you  do  take  such  beautiful  care  of  Ollie  I  really  feel  grateful  to  you. 
I  could  understand  in  a  moment  that  you  knew  just  how  to  make  him 
comfortable.  Still,  it  helps  to  bring  one's  own  duty  before  one.  Come, 
OUie,  dear,  we  will  go  ask  Julius  for  some  sandwiches." 

Again  Oliver  seemed  to  be  drawn  against  his  will  towards  her, 
but  Clara,  with  quick  decision,  interposed  herself. 

"  He  is  tired  out,"  she  pleaded. 

"  Has  he  complained  ?"   asked  Ethel  with  insouciance. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  complained,"  returned  Clara  with  equal 
aplomb. 
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'^It  is  you  who  complain,"  said  EtheL  "It  is  you  who  wish  to 
make  me  appear  base  and  cruel.  She  does  not  know,  does  she,  Ollie? 
Why,  Miss  Frost,  he  simply  loves  to  come  with  me!  Tell  her,  Ollie, 
that  you  like  better  than  anything  in  the  world  to  do  exactly  as  I  tell 
you." 

If  Oliver's  face  had  worn  for  a  moment  a  rueful  expression,  as 
Ethel  approached  him  the  cloud  passed  off;  his  eyes  twinkled;  his 
lips  expanded  into  a  smile.  "  You  are  delighted  to  go  to  Three  Oaks 
with  me,  aren't  you,  Ollie  ?"  continued  Ethel. 

The  words  seemed  to  be  forced  from  him,  "  Yes,  I  should  like  it 
very  much." 

"  Come,"  said  Ethel,  audacious  and  imperious,  but  with  something 
in  her  look  and  tone  so  caressing  in  its  audacity  that  it  provoked,  that 
it  tantalized,  that  it  drew,  that  it  held,  then  charmed  invincibly. 
Oliver  succumbed,  wrenching  himself  from  the  cushions  with  the  effort 
of  the  parting  of  body  and  soul.  Ethel,  with  her  hand  extended  and 
her  face  full  of  fun  and  laughter,  waited  imtil  Oliver  came  up.  Then 
with  a  little  courtesy  to  Clara,  "You  see,"  she  said.  But  at  this 
moment  Clara  was  unexpectedly  reenf orced,  for  Miss  Sabrina  and  Mr. 
Beekman  were  ascending  the  steps,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mrs.  Van 
Voorst  and  Mrs.  Vanderweyer,  with  toilets  refreshed  and  ready  for 
luncheon,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Clara  discreetly  subsided.  The 
others  were  certain  to  fight  her  battle  for  her. 

"  It  is  time  for  luncheon,  Miss  Fairlie,"  said  Miss  Sabrina  in  that 
lofty,  freezing  tone  habitual  with  her  when  she  addressed  Ethel.  "  Do 
you  not  wish  to  make  some  preparation  for  it?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,  dear  granny,"  said  Ethel,  "that 
Ollie  and  I  do  not  care  about  luncheon  to-day.  We  are  in  such  a  hurry 
to  take  some  more  photographs  that  we  shall  simply  put  a  sandwich  in 
our  pockets  and  start  for  Three  Oaks  hill." 

All  the  ladies  were  plunged  in  alarm  on  the  instant.  A  chorus  of 
ejaculations,  of  entreaty,  of  command,  ensued,  and  Mr.  Beekman,  as 
if  frightened,  retreated  to  a  little  distance  and  surveyed  the  scene  from 
behind  a  tall  palm.  Clara  sat,  her  hands  folded  and  her  eyes  cast 
down.  Oliver,  in  whom  and  for  whom  all  these  opposing  claims  cen- 
tred, stood  looking  very  warm  and  very  tired  in  his  white  flannels 
holding  tightly  to  Ethel's  hand. 

"  My  grandson  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Mrs.  VanToorst. 
"  I  tell  you.  Miss  Fairlie,  he  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Oliver,  go  to  your  room  and  dress,"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  almost 
stamping  as  she  put  down  her  foot  to  enforce  her  command. 

"  Really,  Oliver,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderweyer,  "  it  is  time  to  use  some 
judgment  and  discretion." 

Why,  how  excited  everybody  is,"  said  Ethel,  looking  from  one  to 
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the  other  with  surprise  and  curiosity.  "  Why,  OUie,  dear,  I  hope  you 
have  got  a  good  temper.  It  is  very  bad  for  people  to  get  into  such 
rages.  Now  look  at  me!  I  never  get  into  a  rage!  I  never  quarrel 
with  anybody." 

"  You  put  other  people  in  a  rage.  Miss  Fairlie,'^  said  Miss  Sabrina. 
"With  your  extraordinary  ideas,  your  usurpations,  you  upset  all  our 
cherished  traditions." 

Ethel  looked  back  at  the  speaker  with  a  little  shake  of  the  head 
and  a  little,  deprecating  wave  of  the  hand.  "  Come,  Ollie,  we  must 
get  our  sandwiches  and  start  before  it  gets  any  later,"  she  said.  '^  I 
see  that  I  shall  have  to  draw  everybody's  teeth  and  claws  before  we 
can  live  together  like  a  happy  family." 

Although  these  words,  softly  uttered,  were  addressed  to  Oliver,  they 
were  distinctly  audible  to  all  the  rest  of  the  party.  If  Mrs.  Van  Voorst 
and  her  daughter  Amelia  had  tried  to  bear  up  under  the  affliction, 
remembering  that  almost  every  advantage  bears  some  penalty,  they  now 
drew  back.  The  whole  fabric  of  their  lives  seemed  to  crumble.  Here 
was  Oliver  like  an  innocent  victim  bound  hand  and  foot  in  knots  no 
power  of  theirs  could  undo.  Miss  Sabrina  had  all  along  seen  that 
Ethel  was  a  dangerous  girl.  She  knew;  she  had  measured  the  gulf 
that  yawned  between  the  cherished  family  ideas  and  those  of  this 
interloper.  She  had  lain  awake  all  night  rehearsing  her  grievances. 
All  day  she  had  held  herself  by  her  two  hands,  as  it  were,  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  this  long-suppressed  wrath,  this  pent-up  speech,  had  been 
a  preparation.    She  knew  what  she  had  to  say,  and  it  now  burst  forth. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  she  interrupted.  "  Miss  Fairlie,  it  is  a  singu- 
lar thing  to  be  compelled  to  say  to  a  visitor,  but  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  inform  you  that  you  are  only  here  subject  to  our  approbation.  No 
engagement  exists  between  you  and  my  nephew,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  you  can  take  this  tone,  as  if  he  and  his  family " 

Here  Ethel  interrupted  in  her  turn.  "I  not  engaged  to  Ollie!" 
she  exclaimed  in  blank  astonishment,  "  Ollie  not  engaged  to  me !" 
There  was  a  general  shrinking  among  the  group,  but  Miss  Sabrina, 
feeling  only  her  grievance,  went  on, — 

*'  We  only  sent  for  you  to  see  whether  we  approved  of  you." 

*'  And  don't  you  approve  of  me  ?"  said  Ethel  with  absolute  naivete. 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  said  Miss  Sabrina.  "  My  mother  has  tried 
to  overlook  some  of  your  deficiencies,  but  neither  she  nor  my  sister 
approves  of  you." 

Ethel's  glance  travelled  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  ladies,  but 
finding  no  comfort  turned  to  Oliver.  "  But  you  approve  of  me,  Ollie, 
don't  you  ?"  she  demanded. 

Oliver  had  not  heard  this  clash  of  opposing  sentiment  without  a 
clear  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  moment.    It  really  meant 
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a  good  many  things  to  him.  If  he  were  really  engaged  to  Ethel^  if 
Ethel  granted  so  much  before  everybody,  why,  as  her  betrothed,  surely 
he  must  have  certain  rights.  Nevertheless,  at  this  moment  he  was  less 
under  the  dominion  of  romantic  instincts  than  of  some  other  feelings. 
He  wanted  his  luncheon — ^a  generous,  satisfying  luncheon.  He  wanted 
the  comfort  of  a  cigar  afterwards.  Ethel  had  forbidden  such  indul- 
gences, but  after  his  long  and  toilsome  morning  his  very  soul  yearned 
for  the  satisfaction.  Clara's  attentions  had  indeed  reminded  him 
of  a  lost  but  happier  time.  If  at  this  moment  Miss  Sabrina  had 
declared  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried  and  had  failed,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  submit  to  her  decision  without  a  single  regret. 
While  he  stood  irresolute  he  began  to  notice  that  his  grandmother  was 
frantically  making  signals  to  him.  He  might  in  any  case  have  paused 
discreetly  before  answering  a  question  which  might  commit  him  to  a 
dangerous  course.  The  truth  was  that  Miss  Sabrina's  uncompromising 
demeanor  had  had  the  effect  of  bringing  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  to  terms. 
Like  a  pendulum  which  has  swung  too  far  one  way,  she  now  swung 
back  the  same  distance  to  the  other.  Sabrina  was  too  determined,  the 
old  lady  was  saying  to  herself;  Sabrina  did  not  know  how  to  compro- 
mise.   It  was  she,  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  who  knew  the  world. 

^^  Oh,  what  a  situation  V^  she  cried,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of 
the  head.  ^^  Oh,  what  a  problem  for  the  dear  boy  to  face  I  But  facts 
are  facts,  and  duty  is  duty."  Oliver's  mind  was  instantly  flooded  with 
illumination.  He  had  his  grandmother's  shibboleth  by  heart.  Facts 
are  facts,  and  there  was  always  the  question  of  the  property.  He  turned 
his  face  with  its  gUmmer  of  a  smile  which  had  gone  around  the  circle 
back  to  Ethel.    "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  *'  I  approve  of  you." 

**  And  you  love  to  go  to  the  top  of  Three  Oaks  hill  with  me  and 
carry  the  camera?" 

He  trembled,  he  wavered,  he  shrank,  but  then  he  pulled  himi^f 
up.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  but  with  so  little  spirit  that  after  he  and  Ethel 
had  set  out  on  their  expedition  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  was  heard  saying 
to  herself: 

**  But  he  did  not  like  it  I    I  saw  it  in  his  eye  that  he  did  not  like  it." 


SoMBBODY  has  said  that  the  world  was  made  round  in  order  that 
we  may  see  only  a  little  way  ahead.  Up  to  a  certain  point  Ethel's  pur- 
pose had  been  fiercely  distinct.  She  had  felt  that  as  she  travelled  on 
in  her  way  new  constellations  would  arise,  bringing  new  influences 
and  new  powers.  Her  impulse  had  come  from  a  disappointment  so 
acute,  so  deep,  so  tender,  it  had  touched  all  the  springs  of  her  being. 
It  had  seemed  the  easiest  of  all  courses  to  make  a  fight  for  her  own 
rights.    Perhaps  a  certain  love  of  adventure  that  was  in  her  blood  had 
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helped  her.  She  had  surrendered  herself  to  her  part;  had  let  herself 
be  carried  on  by  it,  like  the  orator  who  said  he  flung  himself  into  the 
middle  of  his  speech  and  trusted  to  God  Almighty  to  get  him  out 
again.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Ethel  had  moments  of  self- 
questioning,  when  she  recoiled  with  a  sort  of  shuddering  distaste  from 
the  situation.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  always  the  clear  vision 
that  excluded  doubt.  At  times,  indeed,  all  motiye  seemed  to  slip  away 
from  her ;  she  hated  the  very  idea  of  the  money  that  she  was  contend- 
ing for,  and  could  forgive  the  Van  Voorsts  the  irredeemable  offence  of 
having  any  claim  to  what  she  hitherto  believed  to  be  her  own.  Strange 
to  say,*  the  interview  with  Mr.  Beekman  had  made  her  remember  for 
what  stakes  she  was  playing  and  had  brought  back  the  old  zest  and 
spirit.  To  give  up,  to  confess  herself  beaten,  seemed  to  the  girl  im- 
possible. It  became  a  question  of  personal  pluck;  she  had  taken  the 
risks  and  must  accept  them.  Even  great  generals  before  their  battles 
have  mistrusted  their  own  strength,  then  have  put  forth  aU  their  powers 
and  smitten  the  enemy.  Even  so  Ethel  dismissed  her  hesitations  and 
determined  to  play  her  role  out  to  the  end. 

And  Clara  helped  her.  Every  word  and  tone  and  look  of  Clara^s 
offered  fresh  suggestion,  now  and  then  a  supreme  revelation.  This  girl 
with  her  surprised  eyes  but  composed  lips,  her  passivity,  which  yet  had 
something  of  quiet  determination  behind  its  self-repression,  interested 
EtheL  A  superficial  spectator  would  certainly  accept  the  obvious  belief 
that  the  two  were  plapng  against  each  other.  Ethel  had  the  comfort  of 
feeling  that  for  every  stroke  she  put  in  for  her  own  oar  she  put  in  two 
for  Clara's  side,  and  it  was  the  delicate  dawn  of  a  belief  that  she  was 
actually  reinstating  Clara  in  Oliver's  affection  which  henceforth  became 
her  beacon  light, — something  to  work  up  to. 

To  see  Clara  fold  her  hands,  give  that  submissive  droop  to  her  eyes, 
and  seem  to  wait,  challenged  Ethel  to  use  her  own  weapons  with  skill 
and  audacity.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  Clara  played  into  EtheFs 
hands  even  if  unconsciously.  It  grew  clearer  and  clearer  that  Oliver 
turned  to  Clara  with  a  definite  sense  of  relief,  of  rest  after  toil,  pleasure 
after  pain.  Ethel's  object  was  to  make  him  feel  that  his  only  safety  lay 
in  staying  at  Clara's  side.  Clara,  with  her  cushions,  with  her  sweet,  cool, 
delicious  cups,  rested  and  refreshed  him.  Did  Ethel  deceive  herself 
when  she  believed  that  he  became  more  and  more  languid  in  following 
her  behests?  that  he  felt  the  torment  more  than  the  fascination?  At 
first  he  had  liked  the  torment.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  was  right,  he  had 
enjoyed  a  little  change.  Ethel  had  whetted  all  his  tastes  and  all  his 
powers ;  he  had  looked  with  some  pride  at  the  length  of  his  own  jump 
ont  of  the  groove  of  his  old,  cherished  habits.  The  trouble  was  that 
in  spite  of  tins  marvel  of  a  jump  Ethel  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  Let  him 
press  on  as  he  might,  she  was  still  just  out  of  reach.    If  he  could  but 
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reach  her,  why,  then  he  might  be  content  with  the  hour  and  not  wish 
to  turn  the  glass.  However^  there  was  always  solid  ground  to  come 
back  to,  there  was  always  the  question  of  the  property.  Pacts  were 
facts,  and  duty  was  duty. 

Mr.  Beekman  stayed  on  in  the  neighborhood  and  kept  up  his  watch. 
He  had  promised  Ethel  a  chance  for  free  play.  He  could  not  help 
admiring  her  spirit,  for  he  liked  the  Portias,  the  Cleopatras,  the  Bea- 
trices, of  the  world  more  than  the  Mariannas.  Still  stirred,  pricked, 
interested  in  the  drama  that  was  going  on,  he  intended  just  at  the  right 
moment  to  become  a  principal  actor  and  bring  the  whole  affair  to  the 
proper  climax — a  climax  which  suited  his  own  ideas  of  justice,  of  right, 
and  of  his  duty  to  Oliver  Hunter  and  his  wife,  and  to  the  two  heirs 
of  the  property.  Fate  too  at  this  moment  had  its  own  turn  to  give  to 
the  wheel. 

There  had  been  some  delay  about  the  arrival  of  the  bicycle  which 
Oliver  had  ordered  in  obedience  to  EtheFs  wishes  and,  it  might  be 
added,  in  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Van  Voorst  had  consulted  Mr.  Beekman  concerning  the  dangers  inci- 
dental to  **  that  infernal  machine,'^  as  she  called  it. 

'^  It  will  do  him  good,  do  him  good,'^  said  Mr.  Beekman. 

"  But  think  of  the  risks, — ^risks  that  make  my  blood  run  cold,'*  said 
Mrs.  Van  Voorst.    "  Suppose  he  were  to  fall  off?*' 

^'  Do  him  good.  You  spoil  him  a  little  among  you.  She  will  teach 
him  tricks, — put  him  up  to  a  little  mischief.'* 

AU  this  was  scant  consolation  to  the  ladies,  who  would  have  spared 
the  young  man  all  knowledge  of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  How  dear  the 
idea  of  Clara  became  to  them  now !  She  imposed  no  tests,  exposed  him 
to  no  dangers — indeed,  she  herself  took  the  brunt  of  things.  Alas,  alas, 
how  happy  they  had  been  before  the  advent  of  this  dangerous  girl,  who 
lived  on  excitement  and  who  was  constantly  beckoning  Oliver  on  into 
fresh  fields.  But  there  was  always  the  question  of  the  property.  Oliver's 
wheel  was  looked  at  with  a  mingling  of  emotions.  It  was  a  heavy  road- 
ster, and  when  the  ladies  asked  Mr.  Beekman  if  it  were  safe  he  assured 
them  that  it  was  safe,  as  safe  as  if  he  were  sitting  on  a  chair — ^when 
you  knew  how.  If  Ethel  was  not  diverted,  she  applied  herself,  never- 
theless, to  the  task  of  initiating  Oliver  into  the  mysteries  of  wheels 
practice  as  if  she  were  tingling  to  her  fingertips  with  zeaL  Clara  was 
at  first  forced  to  look  on,  feeling  the  absolute  pathos  of  being  left  out. 
The  ladies  grouped  under  the  trees,  facing  the  performers  across  the 
interval  of  the  drive,  each  watching  the  manoeuvres  with  the  eyes  of  a 
basilisk.  It  seemed  to  them  that  every  time  they  rounded  the  curve 
by  some  diabolical  ingenuity  Ethel  tried  to  have  it  seem  that  dangers 
played  around  diverts  head  like  lightnings.  They  were  obliged  to 
watch  the  forging  of  the  thunderbolt,  shudder  at  the  terrors,  rejoice  at 
the  reprieve. 
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"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  asking  Oliver  to  attempt  such  a 
dangerous  thing/'  said  Clara  more  than  once. 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  could  at  least  crush  poor  Clara. 

"  He  would  not  have  done  it  if  you  had.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
women^  the  safe  and  the  unsafe.    You  are  safe,  my  good  Clara.'^ 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Sabrina,  "  that  it  is  better  for  a  girl  to  be  safe 
than  to  be  charming." 

"  Oliver  is  like  me,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  "  he  is  capable  of  making 
a  sacrifice  of  his  comfort  when  needed,  and,  after  all,  she  is  a  spirited 
young  creature." 

"  Too  spirited  by  half,"  said  Miss  Sabrina.  "  If  she  does  these  things 
in  the  green  twig,  what  will  she  do  in  the  dry  ?" 

Mrs.  Van  Voorst  uttered  her  favorite  little  shriek  as  Ethel  and 
Oliver  were  making  their  roimds.  *^  He  cannot  fall  oflf,  grannie,  dear, 
he  is  tied  on.    like  Mazeppa,"  Ethel  called  cheerfully. 

*'  like  Mazeppa  I"  they  all  echoed  with  a  shudder.  But  clearly  he 
improved;  he  was  gaining  ease;  he  began  to  show  signs  of  attaining 
proficiency.  Presently  everybody  would  be  applauding  Ethel's  clever 
stroke  in  rousing  Oliver  into  this  display  of  energy.  He  would  soon 
be  going  like  the  wind.  Ethel,  who  had  thrown  herself  into  this  enter- 
prise vdthout  any  idea  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  had  a  sudden 
inspiration.  There  was  Clara  looking  on  in  sombre  resignation,  why 
not  teach  her?  Ethel  made  her  approaches  in  the  prettiest  way,  and 
Clara,  startled,  excited,  half  eager,  half  reluctant,  realizing,  indeed, 
her  own  inconsistency,  yielded.    It  was  so  pleasant  for  her  once  to  be 

in  things,  not  merely  to  look  on. 

X. 

"  Thby  have  been  gone  a  long  time,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  anx- 
iously. 

"But  they  enjoy  it  so  much,"  said  Ethel.  Ethel  was  sitting  on 
the  wide  piazza  with  the  three  ladies.  It  was  time  for  afternoon  tea. 
Mrs.  Vanderweyer  had  lighted  the  lamp  under  the  teakettle.  All  would 
soon  be  ready,  but  Oliver  and  Clara  had  not  returned.  Clara  had 
instantly  taken  to  the  wheel  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  playing 
a  spirited  role,  had  become  enamoured  of  it.  Ethel  had  resigned  in  her 
/avor.  Of  late  it  had  been  Clara  who  had  taught  Oliver,  Clara  with 
whom  each  day  he  ventured  out  farther  and  farther.  Under  this  safe 
guidance  his  aunts  had  fewer  alarms.  Ethel  had  pointed  out  a  pleasant 
path  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  river,  and  to-day  the  two  had  sei 
out  at  three  o^clock,  but  for  the  last  half -hour  everybody  had  been  con- 
scious of  growing  anxiety.  Ethel,  as  if  feeling  responsible  for  any 
fresh  pickle  in  store  for  Oliver,  had  reasoned  hopefully,  had  argued 
against  probabilities,  had  apologized,  excused,  explained.  Of  course, 
nothing  had  happened;    nothing  could  happen.     Clara  was  discreet 
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and  Oliver  cautious.  Still,  when  it  was  almost  half -past  five  it  seemed 
best  to  send  Julius  out  in  the  little  cart  to  discover  what  had  become 
of  the  two  runaways. 

The  one  resource  in  the  way  of  combating  anxiety  was  to  add 
attractions  to  the  tea-table.  Oliver  would  be  exhausted;  mufi&ns  and 
jam  would  be  necessary.  Oliver  would  need  something  nourishing  and 
refreshing;  strawberries  and  cream  were  produced.  Oliver  would 
need  cool  things,  Oliver  would  need  warm  things,  and  everybody  was 
busy  in  concocting  delicacies.  Still,  the  sombre  load  of  dread  upon 
the  senses  of  the  whole  party  would  not  lift.  Solicitude  increased 
every  moment;  even  Ethel  felt  it.  She  recalled  Mr.  Beekman's  tell- 
ing her  that,  although  all  was  fair  in  love  and  war,  she  must  not  have 
Oliver's  breaking  his  neck  on  her  conscience.  She  remembered  her 
coming  to  the  house,  breaking  in  upon  this  haven  of  peace  and  com- 
fort, and  all  her  egotism,  greed,  covetousness,  rose  up  before  her. 
She  began  to  be  suffocated  by  a  knot  in  her  throat.  She  could  sit 
there  no  longer.  Her  heart  went  out  in  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Van  Voorst, 
to  Amelia,  even  to  Miss  Sabrina.  She  began  to  be  afraid  of  their 
sad,  accusing  eyes. 

"  I  will  go  and  see ;  I  will  go  and  see,"  she  cried. 

She  ran  down  the  steps,  along  the  terrace,  reached  the  upper  drive, 
and,  going  on  to  the  upper  gate,  stood  listening  and  waiting.  The 
quiet  was  intense;  she  could  even  hear  the  murmur  of  the  water, 
the  rustle  in  the  trees.  Except  for  this  gnawing  of  anxiety  the  still- 
ness would  have  seemed  peaceful;  as  it  was,  the  silence  of  all  things 
seemed  brooding  over  some  menace.  Was  that  a  rumble?  Yes.  Did 
she  hear  a  voice?  At  the  same  moment  a  horse  and  wagon  suddenly 
rounded  the  curve  of  the  road  and  came  into  sight.  It  advanced  so 
slowly  that  Ethel's  mind,  more  and  more  alive  to  every  suggestion 
that  deepened  her  foreboding,  could  not  help  realizing  that  some  great 
disaster  had  happened.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot  she  pressed  for- 
ward, and  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  Miss  Sabrina  had  followed  her. 

^*0h,  it  is  our  poor,  dear  boy,  our  precious  boy,"  moaned  Miss 
Sabrina.  "It  is  he  who  is  the  victim!  I  knew  it!  I  felt  it  all  the 
time." 

Ethel  put  her  arms  around  Miss  Sabrina  and  supported  her  with 
all  her  young  strength,  but  the  steps  of  both  were  heavy  and  their 
breath  came  between  sobs.  Ethel  blamed  herself  for  everything.  She 
was  instantly  conscious  of  some  deep  meaning  in  all  this.  A  clutch 
at  her  heart  set  all  her  nerves  thrilling  with  pain.  A  new-bom 
sense  of  longing  somehow  to  expiate  her  heartlessness,  to  show  the 
difference  between  that  past  and  present  self  of  hers,  made  her  long 
at  this  moment  to  suffer,  to  die  if  need  be,  for  poor  Oliver.  All 
these  thoughts  were  in  her  mind  as  they  faltered  on.    They  had  reached 
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the  cart.  To  their  deep  distress  they  saw  that  Oliver  was  reclining 
at  full  length  with  his  head  on  Clara's  lap.  With  a  cry  of  pain,  Ethel 
tried  to  clasp  the  unhappy  boy  whom  she  had  sent  into  such  danger. 

"  Oh  OlUe,  Ollie,  dear/'  she  cried,  "  tell  me  that  you  are  not  much 
hurt.''  She  saw  him  avert  his  pale  face.  She  saw  him  lift  his  hand 
as  if  to  ward  her  off. 

"  Oh,  make  her  go  away !  oh  Clara,  make  her  go  away !"  he  said. 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  all  that  night  seemed  to  Ethel  unreal, — 
a  dream,  a  nightmare.  Poor,  impatient  atom,  with  her  impotent  be- 
lief that  she  herself  could  make  wrong  right  and  right  wrong,  she 
knew  at  last,  with  a  tingling  of  her  whole  being,  that  she  was  power- 
less. All  that  she  had  said  and  done  glared  in  upon  her  like  an  un- 
canny vision.  With  a  sensation  of  sickening  fear  she  knew  that 
doctors  were  summoned  from  far  and  near.  There  were  whispered 
consultations,  rushings  to  and  fro,  all  of  which  roused  not  only  the 
deepest  anxiety  but  also  the  keenest  curiosity.  But  she  was  wholly 
isolated.  Between  herself  and  each  member  of  the  family  a  gulf 
seemed  to  yawn.  Even  Mrs.  Van  Voorst,  who  had  at  times  seemed 
almost  fond  of  Ethel,  now  warded  off  her  approaches  with  little 
shrieks.  The  night  turned  stormy.  The  falling  swirls  of  gusty  rain ; 
the  sobs  of  wind  which  rose  to  a  fury  and  fell  to  a  sigh;  the  inkj* 
blackness,  changing  at  times  to  noonday  brightness  as  the  lightning 
flashed;  the  strange  effects  of  thunder  sometimes  near  and  sometimes 
far,  added  their  own  terrors.  When,  worn  out  with  suspense,  Ethel 
went  to  her  room  she  found  it  impossible  to  rest.  If  she  fell  asleep, 
in  an  instant  she  entered  on  a  world  where  everything  threatened; 
where  shapes  rose  out  of  the  darkness,  monstrous  figures  approached 
with  clutching  fingers.  Then,  starting  from  this  pretence  of  slumber, 
her  every  faculty  and  sense  in  a  condition  of  intense  wakefulness, 
she  would  fly  to  the  door  and  listen,  hearing  sighs,  whispers,  exclama- 
tions! Could  it  be  that  Oliver  was  dying?  But  no,  that  was  un- 
mistakably his  own  voice  I  If  with  some  relief  she  hastened  back  to 
bed^  it  was  only  to  face  the  hateful  phantasmagoria  of  dreams.  It 
was  something  to  be  thankful  for  to  have  the  night  over,  to  see  the 
eastern  sky  take  on  hues  of  rose  and  gold.  Three  planets  melted  into 
the  blue  above  the  dawn, — ^Venus,  Jupiter,  and  the  homed  moon. 

Before  these  presences  what  had  hitherto  been  intangible,  unsub- 
stantial, and  undefined  shaped  itself  boldly.  She  was  ashamed  of  her 
heartlessness  and  folly.  With  her  senses  all  a-quiver,  she  drew  in 
from  this  serenity,  from  this  harmony  of  color,  from  this  submissive 
gronping  and  waiting  of  everything  in  nature  for  the  breath  of  dawn, 
for  the  coming  of  the  sun,  a  new  revelation.  At  this  moment  of 
weakness  and  humility  her  soul  at  last  made  its  choice.  .  .  . 

Vou  LXX.— u 
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...  All  that  she  had  lately  been  striving  for  seemed  to  her  incredi- 
ble^  a  mad  dream,  a  ludicrous  scheme.  Of  what  wrong  could  she 
complain  when  she  herself  had  broken  the  simple  law  of  integrity 
which  keeps  mankind  together?  She  knew  now  that  her  experiment 
could  never  have  come  to  anything.  The  whole  experience  seemed 
one  in  which  her  actual  self  had  no  part.  All  that  was  sordid  slipped 
away.  What  did  she  care  for  money  unless  it  were  in  reality  and 
truth  her  own?  Her  enterprise  was  annihilated  as  if  by  an  etherial 
touch.     It  became  absurd,  incredible. 

When  the  broad  bars  of  darkness  began  to  be  flooded  by  day,  Ethel 
rose  from  her  kneeling  posture  before  the  window.  Perhaps  she  was 
still  in  a  state  of  nervous  physical  excitement,  for  the  first  thing 
that  her  new  impulse  of  integrity  expended  itself  upon  was  the  break- 
ing of  the  blue  glasses.  Indeed,  she  put  into  this  effort  a  sort  of 
vengefulness,  as  if  she  were  inflicting  pain  upon  herself.  The  glasses 
broken,  there  were  other  retaliations  to  be  taken  upon  the  counterfeit 
who  had  been  usurping  the  place  of  Ethel  Fairlie.  She  had  much  to 
do  yet  before  she  could  stand  in  the  light  of  day  and  confess  her 
failure.  But  the  idea  of  casting  behind  her  all  this  folly  and  wicked- 
ness rose  before  her  like  a  promise,  offering  freedom  of  soul.  To  the 
real  Ethel  Fairlie  belonged  all  that  was  dear  to  her. 

When  she  finallv  left  her  room  it  was  breakfast-time.  Then  she 
crept  out,  timid  and  ashamed.  While  she  ran  risks — took,  as  it  were, 
her  life  in  her  hands — she  had  been  able  to  summon  up  courage.  Now 
that  the  mask  had  fallen  from  her  face  she  cowered  and  shrank.  As 
she  waited  in  the  upper  hall  for  something  that  might  offer  sign  or 
token  from  the  sickroom,  a  serene  nurse  in  cap  and  apron  came  out. 
Ethel  clutched  her  arm.    "  Please  tell  me  how  he  is,"  she  murmured. 

The  nurse,  who  had  had  her  own  experiences  in  the  house,  looked 
at  the  girl  with  quickened  interest. 

"Oh,  he  has  been  asleep  for  five  hours  now,"  the  nurse  replied. 
"  It  was  a  little  hard  at  first  to  get  him  under  the  effect  of  the  opiate." 

"  Tell  me  what  happened, — what  was  the  injury,"  demanded  Ethel. 

"  Oh,  just  the  ankle,"  said  the  nurse.  "  The  doctor  was  afraid  at 
first  that  the  ligaments  might  be  torn,  but  afterwards  decided  it  was 
just  a  sprain  with  some  bruise  where  it  was  crushed  under  the  wheel." 

The  trouble  and  dread  rolled  off  Ethel's  heart.  After  all,  she  had 
not  killed  him.  "  Miss  Frost's  arm  is  broken,"  the  nurse  continued, 
"  but  not  badly.    She  has  no  fever,  and  I  think  it  will  do  well." 

Ethel  had  not  once  thought  of  Clara's  possible  injury.  Now,  re- 
calling how  bravely  the  girl  had  sat  holding  Oliver's  head  in  her  lap, 
evidently  sustaining  and  comforting  him,  she  said  to  herself  there 
was  something  in  Clara  which  deserved  to  have  her  failure  turned  into 
success,  her  humiliation  to  triumph,  her  acquiescence  in  fate  to  as- 
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cendency.  Ethel  felt  proud  of  Clara,  she  rejoiced  in  her.  At  this 
moment  out  came  Miss  Sabrina  and,  finding  the  nurse  absent  from 
the  bedside,  she  approached  with  a  tragic  face,  intending  to  address 
some  remonstrance.  Looking  at  Ethel,  however,  her  face  filled  with 
surprise,  almost  with  alarm.  With  a  gesture  she  motioned  the  nurse 
back  to  the  patient,  but  continued  to  look  at  Ethel  as  if  fascinated. 
Ethel  was  too  much  carried  away  with  the  relief  of  the  news  concern- 
ing Oliver  and  her  sympathy  for  Clara  to  remember  that  she  herself 
had  undergone  a  transformation.  This  instant  change  and  renovation, 
however,  suggested  to  Miss  Sabrina  fresh  dangers  and  complications. 
What  gave  her  a  shock  was  the  girl's  beauty,  for  with  the  lovely  dark- 
blue  eyes  unspoiled  by  glasses,  her  hair  restored  from  flaming  red  to 
something  resembling  its  golden  brown,  her  dress  reduced  from  bi- 
zarre contrasts  to  something  simple,  harmonious,  this  new  Ethel  Fairlie 
seemed  an  antagonist  against  whom  one  needed  new  and  powerful 
weapons.  What  could  such  attractions  mean  except  that  they  were 
put  on  in  order  to  make  a  fresh  assault  upon  the  poor  boy's  affections  ? 
It  was  not  a  moment  to  trifle.  Miss  Sabrina  had  only  too  long  looked 
on  supine.  Now  there  was  a  quick  spring  in  her  blood  towards  action, 
and  what  she  did  was  to  seize  Ethel  by  the  sleeve  as  if  she  had  been  a 
refractory  diild  and  lead  her  downstairs  into  the  library.  Here  she 
drew  her  in,  closed  every  door  and  window,  then  turned  on  her 
fiercely. 

**  My  poor  boy  must  not  be  disturbed,''  she  said. 

"I  would  not  disturb  him  for  the  world,"  said  Ethel,  contrite, 
repentant,  bent  on  reparation,  still  with  a  spark  of  mischief  in  her 
eye.    *^  But  is  not  my  place  at  his  side  ?"  she  proceeded. 

This  was  Miss  Sabrina's  moment.  "No,"  she  answered  with  ap- 
palling seriousness.  "Your  place  is  not  at  his  side.  He  has  given 
you  up." 

"  Given  me  up  ?"  murmured  Ethel,  retreating  a  step  in  a  tremor 
of  surprise. 

"  You  heard  him  telling  you  yesterday  to  go  away,"  continued  Miss 
Sabrina.  "  He  has  said  it  over  and  over  during  the  night.  His  dread 
of  you  rendered  him  at  times  almost  delirious.  He  has  renounced 
yon  utterly.  He  made  an  effort,  but  it  was  an  effort  altogether  beyond 
his  strength,  and  at  that  moment  of  danger  yesterday,  when  he  and 
Clara  were  both  in  such  dreadful  peril,  he  understood  his  heart  at  last. 
It  is  Clara  whom  he  loves.  If  he  had  not  known  you,  he  might  never 
have  realized  the  worth  of  her  affection.  Now  he  realizes  it  and  is 
grateful  to  her  for  it.    He  appreciates  her  devotion  and  self-sacrifice." 

Ethel  stood  as  if  spellbound,  perhaps  experiencing  the  thrill  of 
arriving  at  the  climax  of  which  she  had  dreamed.  Then,  after  a 
momentary  pause, — 
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^^I  think  it  is  magnificent/'  she  exclaimed.  She  tried  to  take 
Miss  Sabrina's  hand^  but  experienced  a  rebuff.  ^'I  want  to  tell  yon 
something  on  my  own  side/'  she  now  said.  '*  You  do  not  quite  under- 
stand.'^ 

"I  do  imderstand, — I  understand  perfectly/'  declared  Miss 
Sabrina^  swelling  with  the  pride  of  her  comprehension.  "In  giving 
you  up,  Oliver  gives  up  all  right  to  his  uncle's  property.  That  he 
acknowledges  and  we  all  acknowledge.  But  in  regaining  his  free- 
dom he  regains  more  than  all  of  Oliver  Hunter's  property, — his  dig- 
nity, his  peace  of  mind,  his  comfort  of  body.  He  r^ains  too  his  first 
impulse  of  love  and  affection." 

Ethel  could  not  be  restrained.  She  caught  Miss  Sabrina's  hand. 
"But  it  is  I  who  give  up  the  property, — ^who  give  Oliver  up,"  she 
cried.  "You  make  me  feel  my  own  littleness,  my  own  wickedness, 
as  if  I  were  all  over  spots." 

Miss  Sabrina  shook  off  the  soft  clasp.  "It  is  of  no  use,"  she 
said.  "  Of  course,  I  realize  what  you  must  feel,  but  I  can  spend  no 
more  time.  The  niu^  must  have  her  breakfast,  and  I  have  promised 
Clara  to  let  her  Ue  on  the  lounge  in  Oliver's  room.  He  feels  safer 
when  she  is  near  him." 

Saying  this,  and  with  a  look  and  tone  which  put  an  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  girl  and  herself.  Miss  Sabrina  swept  away.  Ethel, 
having  cast  off  her  badness,  could  hardly  understand  how  it  was  a 
case  of  the  leopard's  being  unable  to  change  his  spots. 

Mrs.  Vanderweyer  coming  down  presently  Ethel  addressed  herself 
to  her,  but  Sabrina  having  put  her  sister  on  guard  against  making 
the  smallest  concession  to  the  dangerous  girl,  Amelia  was  of  a  dis- 
cretion which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  listen  to  anything  that 
Ethel  said.  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  when  addressed  did  finally  take  in  the 
suggestion,  but  quite  incredulously.  She  give  up  the  property?  He 
give  up  the  property?  Why  didn't  he  wait?  She  was  appalled  be- 
fore the  idea  of  such  a  sacrifice.  It  was  only  when  Mr.  Beekman 
arrived  that  Ethel  could  find  an  actual  hearing.  But  since  Mr.  Beek- 
man had  already  received  a  communication  from  Miss  Sabrina,  an- 
noimcing  that  Oliver  preferred  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  property 
and  marry  Clara,  he  was  ready  to  felicitate  Ethel  upon  her  triumph. 
He  found  Ethel  in  quite  a  different  state  of  mind,  seeing  her  misdeeds 
like  fireworks  in  the  darkness.  She  had  believed  that  she  loved  Mrs. 
Hunter's  money  and  enjoyed  making  a  fight  for  it,  but  at  this  momait 
all  she  longed  to  do  was  to  be  rid  of  any  idea  of  it. 

If  Mr.  Beekman  had  hitherto  defined  the  situation  as  cupidity 
pitted  against  cupidity,  he  now  found  one  side  trying  to  outdo  the 
other  in  disinterestedness.  However,  he  saw  a  glimmer  of  light 
through  the  confusion,  and,  being  used  to  complications,  he  set  to 
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work  inqmring  as  to  causes^  sifting  evidence^  and  arriving  at  facts. 
He  had  never  been  impressed  with  the  consistency  of  human  nature, 
and  had  all  along  felt  that  the  right  time  would  come  for  him  to 
manage  the  case  according  to  his  own  lights.  The  facts  as  he  now 
counted  them  off  on  his  fingers  were  these:  Ethel,  a  little  run  away 
with  by  the  role  she  had  assumed  in  her  grief  and  disappointment, 
had  for  a  few  days  gone  on  with  high  spirits.  Then,  upon  the  dis- 
covery that  she  was  making  Clara  unhappy,  and  with  the  idea  of 
showing  Oliver  that  it  was  Clara  whom  he  needed,  she  had  played 
out  the  part  with  no  little  effectiveness.  Certainly  the  accident  of 
the  two  being  run  away  with  down  the  bank  by  their  wheels  could 
not  reasonably  be  laid  at  Ethel's  charge.  Fate,  and  fate  only,  was 
responsible  for  the  coming  of  the  nasty  cropper.  Nor  could  fate  be 
blamed  seriously.  For  when  the  whole  story  was  known  of  how  when 
the  two  foxmd  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  in  each  other^s 
arms,  it  could  be  seen  that  it  needed  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
to  break  down  the  barrier  of  reserve.  Oliver  understood  in  that  dread- 
ful hour  what  a  wealth  of  tenderness  there  was  in  Clara.  Thus  the 
accident  might  as  well  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  crucial  test.  Indeed, 
both  Oliver  and  Ethel  had  in  a  different  way,  by  opposite  lines  of 
thought,  reached  the  same  state  of  mind.  One  was  as  anxious  as  the 
other  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  property.  Each  wished  to  outrun 
the  other  in  generosity.  But  this  conclusion,  if  it  stupefied  Mrs.  Van 
Voorst  and  her  daughters,  exactly  coincided  with  Mr.  Beekman's  ideas, 
and  a  little  later  it  had  become  his  fixed  belief  that  his  own  tact  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  had  carried  the  whole  matter  through  to  this 
desired  result. 

It  had  become  a  case  for  the  lawyers  to  settle.  For  when  both 
heirs  named  under  the  will  were  unable  to  inherit,  and  that  precisely 
for  the  same  reason  that  each  was  to  marry  another  person  than  the 
one  described  by  the  testator,  why,  then,  a  compromise  became  neces- 
sary. The  Van  Voorsts  had  long  desired  a  comfortable  town  house, 
and  accordingly  took  the  property  on  Madison  Avenue,  while  Ethel 
had  its  equivalent  in  bonds  and  mortgages.  It  has  to  be  confessed 
that  she  took  her  portion  with  an  humble  and  a  contrite  heart.  Her 
masquerade  was  always  a  memory  to  bring  the  color  to  her  cheeks  and 
a  droop  to  her  eyelids.  She  had  felt  herself  cruelly  wronged  by  fate, 
and  she  had  longed  to  set  things  right.  An  idea  came  to  her  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  that  whirlwind.  That  she  did 
not  come  to  grief,  that  she  did  not  find  she  had  staked  all  she  prized 
and  lost,  was  something  to  be  thankful  for  all  her  life.  For  it  seems 
sometimes  as  if  the  whole  human  race  were  caught  in  that  black,  bitter 
whirlwind,  that  struggle  of  brutal  force  for  money,  and  money  no 
matter  how  gained.     It  was  Basil  who  finally  saw  it  all  in  the  best 
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light.  Sometimes  our  actions  turn  out  worse  than  the  original  motive 
which  impelled  them.  It  really  seemed  to  Basil  as  if  fate  meant 
to  make  amends  to  everyone.  Clara  Frost  was  happy  and  the  Van 
Voorsts  ought  to  be  content.  If  they  suddenly  recognized  in  this 
new  Ethel  just  the  grace,  charm,  and  wit  they  had  always  desired  for 
the  wife  of  their  dear  Oliver,  it  seemed,  at  least  to  Mrs.  Van  Voorst 
and  Amelia,  to  show  what  a  softening  and  refining  influence  the  visit 
at  Eiverbend  had  had  upon  the  girl.  What  might  she  not  have  become 
if  the  love-affair  had  not  been  interrupted  by  that  unlucky  accident. 
It  was  a  terrible  pity. 

"But  it  was  Clara  Ollie  always  really  cared  for,^'  Miss  Sabrina 
would  argue,  and  then  Mrs.  Van  Voorst  would  exclaim,  "  What  stuflE ! 
You  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  He  liked  Miss  Fairlie.  I  saw 
it  in  his  eye !  And  to  think  that  girl  is  marrying  somebody  else  after 
all,  and  to  think  of  our  losing  all  that  money  that  would  have  enabled 
us  to  get  on  so  comfortably!  I  tell  you,  facts  are  facts,  and  duty  is 
duty.'' 

Oliver's  aspirations,  doubts,  fears,  and  hesitations  gradually  cleared 
ip.  He  thought  Ethel's  eyes  so  pretty  without  the  glasses  it  was 
almost  a  pity  she  had  ever  worn  them.  Certain  recollections  of  the 
few  days  when  Ethel  had  driven  him  hither  and  thither  always  made 
him  feel  that  he  had  known  something  of  life's  possible  flavor.  Later, 
when  he  used  to  meet  Mrs.  Basil  Thorpe  in  society,  he  had  a  aansation 
of  coming  upon  something  sweet  and  fragrant  that  penetrated  some 
untouched  depths  of  his  nature;  but,  after  all,  h^  enjoyed  life  with 
Clara,  and  was  never  known  to  dissent  from  Miss  Sabrina's  unalter- 
able assertion,  that  "  that  Miss  Fairlie  was  a  very  dangerous  girl." 


A 


IN  MEMORIAM 

BY  L.  H. 
I. 

LICHENEDslab: 
A  name  thereon 
That  gentle  rains  have  long  defaced. 


II. 

A  faithful  heart: 

A  name  within 

That  scalding  tears  have  not  erased. 


FALL  WORK  IN  THE  GARDEN 

By  Eben  E.  Rexford 

Author  of  ^^Hofne  Ftoriculture^'* 


THE  fact  that  fall  affords  ample  opportunity  for  a  good  deal  of 
work  in  the  garden  is  not  generally  recognized  by  the  amateur 
gardener.  He  has  the  impression  that  very  little  can  be  done 
to  advantage  at  that  season^  consequently  very  little— oftener  nothing 
at  all — ^is  done.  The  natural  result  of  this  way  of  thinking  is  that  our 
gardens  suffer  in  more  ways  than  one  from  neglect  which  a  little  study 
of  the  subject  would  do  away  with. 

The  fact  is,  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done  to  better  advantage  in 
the  fall  than  in  the  spring.  By  giving  proper  attention  we  may  antici- 
pate,  in  a  considerable  degree,  much  that  is  generally  done  in  March 
and  April, — and  poorly  done,  in  many  instances,  because  of  the  rush 
which  then  comes  on.  If  all  that  part  of  garden-work  which  can  be 
done  Mvantageously  in  fall  is  done  then,  that  which  is  left  for  the 
spring  can  be  done  much  more  thoroughly  than  is  usually  the  case 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  hurry  which  nearly  always  characterizes 
work  in  the  garden  when  two  seasons  are  crowded  into  one.  There- 
fore, for  the  sake  of  avoiding  undue  haste  and  the  slovenly  work  likely 
to  grow  out  of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  garden's  sake,  aim  to  do  in  fall  all 
thai  can  be  done  then,  and  do  it  well.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  which 
every  wise  gardener  fully  understands  the  force  of,  that  a  garden  which 
receives  attention  only  during  the  spring  season  is  a  garden  only  half- 
cared  for. 

About  the  first  garden-work  to  be  done  in  fall  is  the  making  and 
planting  of  the  bulb-bed.  This  phase  of  gardening  was  quite  fully 
treated  in  an  article  on  "  Bulb  Culture*'  which  appeared  in  this  Maga- 
zine in  October,  1901,  therefore  I  shall  not  now  devote  much  space  to 
it,  but  simply  condense  the  advice  given  in  the  earlier  article. 

Bulbs  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible.  Septem- 
ber is  the  best  month  to  do  the  work  in.  October  answers  very  well. 
But  I  would  never  encourage  anyone  to  defer  it  until  November,  be- 
cause late-planted  bulbs  have  very  little  time  to  make  root-growth  in. 
Early-planted  ones  complete  this  part  of  their  yearly  work  before  cold 
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weather  eomee^  and  they  are  therefore  in  fine  condition  for  the  work 
of  the  season  when  spring  arrives.     Hence^  plant  early. 

In  making  beds  for  bulbs^  spade  the  ground  up  well  to  the  depth 
of  at  least  a  foot  and  make  it  fine  and  mellow,  working  into  it  a  liberal 
amount  of  old,  well-rotted  cow-manure.  If  not  naturally  well-drained, 
provide  good  artificial  drainage,  for  no  bulb  will  do  well  if  water  col- 
lects and  stands  about  its  roots.  Let  the  beds  have  a  slope  from  centre 
to  edge,  that  the  water  from  melting  snows  and  early  rains  may  run 
oflf  readily.  Make  your  beds  as  soon  as  you  send  off  your  order  for 
bulbs.  Have  everytiiing  in  readiness  for  them,  and  when  they  arrive 
put  them  into  the  ground  at  once.  Bulbs  exposed  to  the  air  and  light 
part  rapidly  with  their  vitality.  Plant  the  larger  ones  about  eight 
inches  apart  and  from  five  to  six  inches  deep.  Four  inches  apart  and 
four  to  five  inches  deep  will  answer  for  the  smaller  ones.  Before  cold 
weather  sets  in  cover  the  beds  with  litter  or  leaves  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot. 

♦ 

Right  here  let  me  briefly  explain  the  philosophy  of  a  winter  cover- 
ing for  plants,  as  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  better  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  much  of  the  advice  given  in  this  article.  We 
do  not  protect  plants  in  winter  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  frost  away 
from  them,  as  many  suppose,  but  to  keep  it  in  after  it  has  penetrated 
the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  other  words,  we  aim  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  thawing  out  the  frost. 

It  is  a  fact  not  very  well  understood  as  yet  by  most  amateur  gar- 
deners that  injury  to  plants  in  winter  results  from  violent  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  rather  than  continued  cold.  To-night  they 
freeze.  To-morrow  the  sun  shines  and  extracts  the  frost,  and  at  night 
they  freeze  again.  The  frequent  and  rapid  alternation  of  these  condi- 
tions brings  about  a  rupture  of  cells,  which  weakens  the  plant  if  it  does 
not  ruin  it.  If  a  comparatively  tender  plant  is  frozen  and  remains  in 
that  condition  throughout  the  winter,  and  the  frost  is  extracted  gradu- 
ally from  it  in  spring,  as  a  general  thing  no  harm  will  be  done.  By 
covering  the  roots  of  plants  in  fall  we  keep  the  sunshine  from  inter- 
fering with  the  frost  in  the  soil,  and  it  remains  in  control  until  spring 
weather  operates  upon  it  and  overcomes  it  by  such  slow  degrees  that 
there  are  no  abrupt  transitions  to  do  violence  to  the  plant-cells.  In 
this  way  we  prevent  the  soil  from  heaving  under  the  action  of  frost 
and  breaking  the  tender  roots  of  the  plants.  Some  roots,  however, 
are  elastic  enough  to  be  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  strain  made 
upon  them,  but  those  of  the  bulbs  are  not  of  this  class,  and  because  of 
their  inelasticity  they  are  sure  to  be  greatly  injured  if  not  given  the 
protection  they  need. 
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Hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants  can  be  set  out  or  trans- 
planted to  advantage  in  fall.  Old  clumps  are  quite  likely  to  need  divis- 
ion and  resetting.  In  order  to  keep  them  in  vigorous  health  prune 
away  all  weak  and  diseased  roots,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  done  so 
effectively  as  by  lifting  the  entire  plant,  cutting  it  apart,  and  dis- 
carding all  but  the  strongest  roots.  If  this  is  done  as  soon  as  the  plant 
ceases  to  grow  and  appears  to  be  dormant,  the  newly-set  plant  will 
have  time  to  make  considerable  root-growth  in  its  new  location  before 
cold  weather  puts  an  end  to  work  of  this  kind.  Next  season  it  will  bloom 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  it,  but,  of  course,  it  will  not  give  as 
many  flowers  as  an  older  plant  because  there  will  be  fewer  flower-stalks ; 
but  it  will  make  a  strong  growth  during  the  season,  and  the  second 
year  will  see  it  at  its  best.  After  the  third  crop  of  flowers  from  trans- 
planting it  is  well  to  repeat  this  treatment.  By  doing  some  of  it  each 
year  you  have  two  sets  of  plants  in  hand, — one  in  its  prime  and*  one 
getting  ready  to  do  its  most  satisfactory  work  next  year. 


Hollyhocks  and  other  perennial  plants  which  are  grown  from  seed 
sown  during  the  summer  should  be  transplanted  in  fall  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  The  hollyhock  is  very  hardy,  but  it  is  quite 
susceptible  to  injury  from  excessive  moisture.  The  rains  of  spring 
and  water  from  melting  snow  bring  about  decay  of  the  thick  and 
spongy  foliage,  which  is  quite  sure  to  be  communicated  to  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  and  from  there  it  extends  to  the  roots.  To  prevait  thiis 
I  would  advise  covering  each  plant  with  something  that  will  turn  aside 
water.  An  inverted  flower-pot,  an  old  box,  or  a  pail  that  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  in  the  household  will  answer  the  purpose  well.  After 
putting  whatever  you  make  use  of  as  a  water-protector  in  place,  throw 
litter  or  leaves  about  it,  as  advised  for  bulbs.  This  can  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  in  spring,  but  I  would  not  advise  uncover- 
ing the  plants  until  the  rainy  season  is  over.  Leave  them  covered 
until  the  time  comes  for  growth  to  begin.  It  is  a  most  excellent  plan 
in  growing  the  hollyhock  to  have  the  groimd  slope  away  on  all  sides 
from  the  crown  of  your  plants.  This  prevents  water  from  settling 
about  or  near  the  plant.  No  other  border  plant  is  so  easily  injured  by 
excessive  moisture,  especially  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  foliage. 


Shrubs  can  be  transplanted  with  entire  safety  immediately  after 
they  have  completely  ripened  the  growth  of  the  season.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fall  of  the  foliage.  In  transplanting  them  disturb  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible.  Keep  all  roots  which  are  unavoidably  exposed 
covered  with  wet  sacking  or  moss  while  out  of  the  ground.    If  any  are 
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mutilated,  cut  them  off  smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife.  Before  lifting 
any  shrub  have  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  planted  ready  for  it,  and 
be  sure  to  have  it  large  enough  to  allow  for  a  natural  disposal  of  all 
its  roots.  After  filling  in  with  fine  soil  about  the  plant,  water  well. 
All  transplanted  shrubs  should  be  pruned  sharply  at  planting-time; 
as  a  general  thing,  a  third  of  the  old  wood  should  be  removed.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  a  good  pruning-knife  and  see  that  it  is  kept  sharp 
enough  to  make  a  smooth,  clean  cut.  A  dull  knife  that  "haggles'' 
away  the  wood  should  never  be  tolerated. 

Pruning  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  fall  among  such  shrubs  as 
are  not  laid  down  and  covered  in  winter.  These  latter  should  be  left 
for  spring-pruning.  There  can  be  no  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  how  to 
prune  or  how  much  to  prune.  The  character  and  habit  of  the  shrub 
must  determine  this  to  a  great  extent.  Some  have  but  few  branches. 
These  will  require  no  thinning  out,  but  simply  a  shortening,  which 
will  induce  the  production  of  side  branches,  thus  giving  a  more  bushy 
and  compact  plant  than  would  be  likely  if  the  plant  were  left  to  itself. 
Other  shrubs  make  such  a  rampant  growth  that  they  soon  become  a 
thicket.  These  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  the  plant  open  to  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Old  and  weak  wood  should  always  be  removed.  By 
yearly  attention  to  this  matter  we  may  renew  a  shrub  from  season  to 
season  and  keep  it  always  strong,  provided  we  feed  it  well.  But  care 
must  be  taken  in  pruning  to  discriminate  between  shrubs  which  pro- 
duce flowers  in  spring  from  buds  formed  in  fall,  like  those  of  the  lilac, 
and  those  which  make  growth  in  spring  before  blooming.  The  latter 
may  safely  be  pruned  now,  but  all  belonging  to  the  class  of  which  the 
lilac  is  a  representative  should  not  be  pruned  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  flowering-period.  To  prune  such  shrubs  at  this  season  is  to 
destroy  next  spring's  crop  of  flowers. 


Roses  are  generally  considered  hardy  plants,  except  at  the  extreme 
North,  but  the  fact  is,  few  varieties  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the 
severity  of  winter  north  of  Philadelphia  without  protection.  They 
may  come  through  safely  for  some  years  in  succession.  Then  a  pecu- 
liar season  happens  along  and  our  bushes  are  almost  ruined  by  it. 
In  order  to  make  sure  of  wintering  them  well  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
protect  them  in  some  way.  Some  persons  gather  the  stalks  together 
and  wrap  them  in  straw  from  the  ground  up.  This  method  is  not 
always  satisfactory.  The  best  system  of  protection  for  the  rose  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge  is  that  of  bending  the  bushes  down  upon 
the  groimd  and  covering  them  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches.  This  plan,  however,  is  adapted  only  to  locations  where  surface 
water  will  run  away  readily.     Stagnant  water  about  rose-branches  in 
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spring,  before  it  is  safe  to  uncover  them^  will  always  severely  injure 
them.  In  bending  down  the  bushes,  preparatory  to  covering  them,  great 
caie  should  be  taken  not  to  break  or  crack  the  stifF  and  somewhat  brittle 
stalks.  Make  your  bends  slowly  and  gently  in  order  to  allow  the 
branches  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  strain  put  upon  them. 
Wh^i  you  have  them  flat  upon  the  ground  lay  a  piece  of  sod  upon 
them  to  hold  them  in  proper  position  until  you  can  give  them  their 
final  covering.  Lay  them  all  in  the  same  direction  and  as  close  together 
as  possible  to  economize  in  covering  material.  Old  and  large  stalks 
and  the  great  canes  of  the  climbing  roses  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
manage  without  injuring  them.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  breaking  them, 
as  the  result  of  too  abrupt  a  bend,  I  would  advise  heaping  earth  against 
the  base  of  the  plant,  on  the  side  towards  which  the  stalks  are  to  be 
bent,  and  bending  the  bushes  over  it  carefully  and  slowly.  This  sub- 
stitutes curves  for  sharp  bends  and  greatly  simplifies  the  work  of  caring 
for  stubborn  plants.  If  soil  is  used  as  covering,  let  it  be  as  light  and 
porous  as  possible.  Leaves  are  excellent,  if  one  can  get  enough  of 
them.  Lay  boards  or  evergreen  branches  or  wire  netting  over  them 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  away.  The  hardier  sorts  of  hybrid  tea- 
roses  should  have  their  tops  cut  oflE  dose  to  the  ground  and  be  covered 
with  at  least  a  foot  of  leaves,  confined  within  a  pen  of  boards  or  an 
old  box. 

The  teas  and  so-called  ever-bloomers — a  class  comprising  the  Ben- 
gal, Noisette,  and  Chinese  roses — are  so  tender  that  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  survive  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter  unless  they  are 
given  the  very  best  of  protection.  Even  then  they  cannot  always  be 
depended  on.  Several  methods  are  employed.  Some  pack  straw  snugly 
about  the  plants  and  cover  it  with  four  or  five  inches  of  earth.  Others 
make  little  bundles  of  straw  and  lay  two  tiers  of  them  all  about  the 
plants  at  right  angles,  thus  making  a  sort  of  house  of  straw,  which  is 
filled  in  with  leaves  or  litter,  with  a  roof  of  evergreen  branches.  Either 
of  these  methods,  if  carefully  carried  out,  will  bring  through  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  plants  safely.  Those  who  cannot  obtain  straw 
can  use  earth  alone,  putting  leaves,  litter,  or  other  refuse  on  top,  with 
wire  netting  to  hold  it  in  place  if  evergreen  boughs  are  not  to  be  had. 
If  one  fears  to  trust  these  roses  to  out-door  wintering,  they  can  be  lifted 
late  in  fall,  packed  closely  together  in  boxes  of  soil,  and  stored  in  the 
cellar.  There  they  should  be  kept  cold  and  dry.  In  April  they  can  be 
set  out  in  the  garden.  Most  of  them  will  winter  safely  in  this  way, 
but  we  do  not  get  such  growth  from  them  as  from  those  left  in  the 
ground.  The  tops  of  these  tender  roses  should  be  cut  away  before 
covering  or  lifting.  All  we  care  to  save  is  the  roots.  The  ideal  cover- 
ing is  snow.    I  have  several  times  had  very  tender  varieties  covered 
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with  snow  before  I  had  given  them  any  attention  whatever.  Every 
one  of  the  plants  so  covered  which  remained  covered  until  spring  came 
through  in  excellent  condition.  If  all  onr  roses  could  have  a  snow- 
drift to  winter  in,  there  would  be  no  diflSculty  about  bringing  them 
through  in  good  condition. 

Boses  should  not  be  uncovered  in  spring  until  the  weather  becomes 
settled.  Too  early  removal  of  protection  is  often  followed  by  cold 
weather,  which  injures  the  plants  quite  as  much  as  exposure  during 
the  winter  would.  "  One  swallow  doesn't  make  a  simimer/'  neither 
does  one  bright,  warm  day  assure  us  that  weather  whidi  can  be  trusted 
has  come  to  stay.  Therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  allow  your  roses 
to  remain  covered  until  the  buds  on  other  shrubs  b^in  to  grow.  Even 
then  do  not  remove  the  covering  all  at  one  time,  but  be  several  days 
about  it,  that  the  plants  may  gradually  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
condition  of  things. 

♦ 

The  early  frosts  of  fall  will  generally  be  severe  enough  to  put  an  end 
to  the  flowering  of  dahlias  and  scorch  the  foliage  off  the  canna  and  the 
caladium,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  lift  the  roots  of  these  plants  until 
some  weeks  later.  Let  them  ripen  off  in  the  ground.  Along  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  dig  them.  Choose  a  warm,  sunny  day  for  this 
work.  Lift  each  clump  of  roots  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  boards  in  the 
stm,  after  shaking  off  as  much  of  the  soil  as  will  readily  part  from  it. 
Do  not  remove  the  old  stalks  at  this  time.  At  night  cover  the  roots 
well  with  blankets  or  old  carpet.  Next  day,  if  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, expose  them  to  the  sim,  and  do  this  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion, being  careful  to  cover  them  each  night.  After  a  little  the  earth 
will  all  crumble  away  from  them.  Then — and  not  till  then — cut  off 
the  stalks  three  or  four  inches  from  the  roots.  Leave  them  exposed 
to  the  ripening  effect  of  late  fall  sunshine  as  long  as  it  seems  safe  to 
do  so.  Then  store  dahlias,  cannas,  and  caladiums  in  the  cellar,  put- 
ting them  on  shelves  some  distance  from  the  floor  and  spreading  them 
out  well.  Never  heap  them  together  and  never  put  them  on  or  near 
the  floor,  where  they  will  gather  dampness.  Gladiolus-roots  can  be 
put  in  paper  bags  and  hung  in  frost-proof  rooms.  Some  prefer  to 
keep  dahlias  and  other  tuberous  roots  there,  thinking  it  a  safer  place 
for  them  than  the  cellar.  But  I  prefer  the  cellar,  unless  it  is  a  damp 
one.  In  rooms  the  roots  are  likely  to  dry  out  too  much.  Never  make 
the  mistake  of  lifting  these  roots  and  taking  them  immediately  to  the 
cellar  or  other  place  of  storage.  If  this  is  done,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  decay.  They  should  be  given  ample  time  to  dry  out  well  before 
being  put  away  for  the  winter.  Bear  this  in  mind,  for  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 
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Aquatic  plants  grown  in  natural  ponds  will  need  no  protection^ 
but  those  grown  in  cement  basins  or  wooden  tanks,  as  most  are  at  pres- 
ent in  amateur  gardening,  will  have  to  be  protected  against  severe 
freezing.  A  good  plan  is  to  set  boards  up  about  the  tank  or  basin 
containing  the  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about 
a  foot  between  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  covering.  Lay  boards 
across  these,  and  then  cover  with  at  least  a  foot  of  coarse  litter,  heaping 
it  up  well  about  the  sides  of  the  tank.  With  such  a  covering  the  plants 
win  no  doubt  freeze  to  some  extent,  but  not  sufSciently  to  injure  them. 
The  roots  of  tender  varieties  should  be  packed  in  moist  soil  and  stored 
in  the  cellar,  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  about  fifty  degrees. 


The  amateur  gardener  often  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the 
time  when  winter  protection  should  be  given  his  plants.  Sometimes 
we  have  pleasant  weather  until  late  in  fall,  and  we  put  off  this  work 
from  day  to  day,  thinking  they  would  be  injured  by  covering  them 
while  warm  weather  continued.  All  at  once  cold  weather  comes  and 
finds  our  plants  wholly  unprepared  for  it.  We  at  once  set  about  doing 
the  work  that  ought  to  have  been  done  before,  but  whatever  is  done 
under  unpleasant  conditions  is  likely  to  be  poorly  done,  and  the  result 
of  our  neglect  is  quite  apparent  when  spring  comes.  We  are  entirely 
daf e  in  counting  on  cold  weather  by  the  first  of  November  at  the  North, 
and  I  would  advise  getting  plants  ready  for  winter  at  that  time.  It 
is  so  late  in  the  season  that  no  harm  will  be  done  by  it  if  the  weather 
continues  mild.  Choose  a  pleasant  day  for  this  work,  if  possible,  and 
do  it  leisurely,  that  it  may  be  well  done.  It  doesn^t  pay  to  hurry  it, 
for  hurry  means  half -doing  what  you  imdertake. 

We  have  many  shrubs  which  are  considered  iron-clad  in  their  ability 
to  resist  the  influences  of  a  severe  winter,  but  I  find  that  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  give  some  protection  to  even  these.  A  few  forkfuls 
of  litter  about  their  roots  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  because  the 
covering,  though  slight,  enables  them  to  save  something  in  vitality, 
and  a  saving  in  the  vital  force  of  all  plants  is  what  should  be  aimed 
at  if  we  would  have  them  do  their  best. 


After  the  work  outlined  above  is  done  there  will  still  be  consider- 
able to  do  in  getting  the  garden  ready  for  winter.  Neatness  should 
characterize  it  at  all  times,  and  in  order  to  have  it  as  attractive  as 
possible  during  the  winter  everything  of  an  unsightly  nature  should 
be  cleared  away.  60  over  the  border  and  cut  off  old  fiower-stalks  close 
to  the  roots  they  sprang  from.  Never  leave  this  refuse  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  winter  winds,  but  make  a  heap  of  it  and  bum  it.      Gather 
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up  the  stakes  and  trellises  used  as  supports  for  plants  in  siimmer  and 
store  them  away  in  some  sheltered  place.  If  this  is  done  each  fall, 
and  a  coating  of  paint  is  given  them  each  spring,  they  will  do  good 
service  for  several  years,  but  if  left  exposed  to  the  weather  the  year 
round  they  will  seldom  outlast  a  second  season.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  garden  appliances.  The  wise  gardener  will  never  leave  his  rake 
or  hoe  hanging  on  the  fence  or  a  tree-limb  over  winter,  and  the  spad^ 
and  trowel  in  the  bed  where  he  used  them  last.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  having  good  tools  to  work  with,  and  rusty  tools  are 
never  good  ones.  With  proper  attention  they  can  be  kept  in  fine  condi- 
tion until  worn  out.  Qo  over  them  with  sand-paper  when  you  store 
them  away,  and  scour  them  till  they  shine.  Then  give  each  one  a  wash 
of  oil  to  protect  it  against  dampness.  When  the  last  of  these  little 
jobs  is  done,  and  not  till  then,  the  work  of  the  season  can  be  considered 
as  ended.  -. 

HOMESICK 

BY  ALICE  E.  ALLEN 

WANT  to  go  back  to  the  orchard — 
The  orchard  that  used  to  be  mine ; 
The  apples  are  reddening,  and  filling 
The  air  with  their  wine. 

I  want  to  wake  up  in  the  morning 

To  the  chirp  of  the  birds  in  the  eaves ; 
I  want  the  west  wind  through  the  corn-field 

The  rustle  of  leaves. 

I  want  the  old  song  of  the  river. 

The  little,  low  laugh  of  the  rills ; 
I  want  the  warm  blue  of  September 

Again  on  the  hills. 

I  want  to  lie  down  in  the  woodland. 

Where  the  feathery  clematis  shines, 
God's  blue  sky  above,  and  about  me 

The  peace  of  the  pines. 

I  want  to  run  on  through  the  pasture 

And  let  down  the  dusty  old  bars, 
I  want  to  find  you  there  still  waiting, 

Your  eyes  like  twin  stars. 

0  nights,  you  are  weary  and  dreary, 
And,  days,  there  is  something  you  lack, 

To  the  farm  in  the  little,  old  valley, 
I  want  to  go  back. 


THE  "WON'T  GO  HOME" 

By  yosiah  Flynt 

Author  of  "  Tramping  unth  Tramps,''  "  The  Little  Brother,''  etc. 


ONE  afternoon,  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  sitting  upstairs  in  the 
Caf4  Bauer  in  the  IJnter  den  Linden  in  Berlin.  This  caf^ 
is  one  of  the  places  in  Europe  where  a  man  runs  chances  of 
meeting  both  friends  and  enemies  that  he  has  not  seen  for  years ;  it  is 
a  great  gathering-spot  for  readers  of  newspapers,  drinkers  of  coffee  and 
other  beverages,  fancy  billiard  players,  and  travellers  and  sight-seers 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  It  is  also  a  convenient  point  from  which 
to  see  Kaiser  Wilhelm  prance  down  the  Linden  on  horseback  when  he 
happens  to  be  in  town,  and  in  summer  the  balcony  is  full  of  people 
who  look  up  and  down  the  street,  making  comments  on  the  foot-pas- 
sengers and  vehicles  below. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question  I  was  sitting  well  back  in  the  caf4 
reading  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  American  feeling  re- 
garding the  Boer  war,  when  some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  "  Hello,  Shorty." 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  fashionably  dressed  man  about  forty  years 
old,  whose  face  seemed  familiar,  but  whose  name  I  could  not  recall. 
The  face  was  familiar  on  account  of  a  horse-shoe-looking  scar  on  the 
left  cheek  and  a  dash  of  white  in  one  of  the  eyebrows,  which  were  other- 
wise jet-black.  Although  these  phenomena  suggested  former  acquaint- 
anceship, I  had  to  admit  to  the  man  that  his  name  had  passed  out  of 
my  remembrance. 

"  I'm  sure  we've  met  before,  though,*'  I  hastened  to  add,  imwilling 
to  seem  inhospitable  or  afraid  of  being  swindled. 

'*  You  think  we've  met  before,  do  you?"  he  replied,  in  a  hard,  metal- 
lic voice,  with  a  slight  sneer  on  his  lips.  "  I  suppose  you  haven't  for- 
gotten the  time  you  and  I  had  to  walk  twenty-five  miles  over  the  ties 
in  Ohio  because  we  thought  we  could  play  poker,  have  you?" 

Why,  your  name  isn't ^" 

And  I  guess  you  can  remember  still,"  he  interrupted  me,  ''the 
ten  days  we  did  out  in  Iowa  for  riding  on  a  freight-train  with  the  law 
against  us.  Yes,  my  name's  Freckleton,  and  your  name's  Shorty. 
Shake!" 

We  had  not  seen  each  other  in  ten  years,  and  he  had  changed  and 
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I  had  changed^  but  the  reminders  of  our  former  companionship  were 
sufficient.  A  decade  before  we  had  scrambled  together  for  a  living  in 
the  Middle  and  Far  West  as  only  two  men  can  who  have  merely  good 
health  to  go  on.  He  had  been  forced  into  the  scramble  by  an  irate 
stepfather,  and  I  had  got  into  it  in  order  to  learn  about  tramps.  The 
reason  that  I  failed  to  recognize  him  was  that  he  had  parted  with  a 
heavy  black  mustache  which  had  adorned  his  face  during  the  tramping 
days. 

I  must  needs  tell  him  the  stor}'  of  my  wanderings  first,  and  they 
were  related  truthfully  up  to  the  very  moment  when  he  had  found  me 
in  the  caf  4. 

**N"ow,  let's  have  your  tale  of  woe,'*  I  said,  on  completing  mine. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  in  Berlin,  to  begin  with  ?" 

"  What  do  you  think  P*  and  he  smiled. 

*'  I  canH  possibly  imagine,  imless  if  s  gambling." 

'^  I  haven't  gambled — ^with  cards — ^f or  over  a  year." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  gambling  with  then?" 

"  Mostly  with  my  nerve,  when  I  gamble  at  all.  I  am  just  loafing 
now." 

**  Where  have  you  come  from  ?" 

« 'Frisco." 

*'  Where  did  you  come  from  before  you  got  to  'Frisco  ?" 

''  Siberia." 

I  reminded  him  of  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  my  travels 
had  been  told,  and  asked  that  he  be  equally  civil.  I  might  have  been 
asking  him  questions  till  now,  so  far  as  his  answers  gave  me  any  satia- 
faction. 

"  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  know  how  I  came  to  be  loafing?"  he  asked 
at  last,  settling  back  on  the  sofa  and  lighting  another  cigar. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  were  loafing,"  I  could  not  help  reply- 
ing.   '^  That  doesn't  surprise  me  in  the  least." 

^'  Ah,  but  I  mean  swell  loafing." 

"  Well,  go  ahead  with  your  story." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  St.  Petersburg?" 

''  Yes." 

''  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  young  fellow  there  in  the  machine  businesb 
by  the  name  of  Willson — Mat  Willson  ?" 

**  Yes.  His  father  had  that  big  machine-place  in  'Frisco.  He  went 
to  Siberia  with  a  (Jerman  called  Puttkammer." 

''  How'd  you  know  ?" 

^'  Oh,  I  knew;  it  leaked  out  in  St.  P^ersburg.  Puttkammer  is  here 
in  Germany  now." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  is.  However,  I  got  acquainted  with  Willson  about 
a  year  before  he  went  to  Russia.    If  you've  heard  of  him,  you  know 
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what  he  is.  I  knew  him  first  while  he  was  at  college.  He  liked  to 
play  cards  pretty  weU,  and  I  was  in  that  line  myself.  I  started  out 
as  a  reg'lar  in  the  business  about  a  year  after  you  and  I  were  together. 
I  had  my  ups  an'  downs,  but  I  was  pretty  slick  by  the  time  I  struck 
the  Coast,  an*  could  hold  my  own  with  the  best  of  'em.  Young  Willson 
came  into  a  place  one  day  where  I  generally  hung  out  and  got  into  an 
open  game.  He  lost  nearly  all  the  money  't  he  had.  I  rather  liked  his 
way,  an'  took  him  aside.     'Are  you  cleaned  up,  KidP  I  asked  him. 

*  No,  I  ain't  cleaned  up,'  he  says, '  but  I'm near,  an'  I've  only  got 

ten  dollars  to  see  me  through  the  next  quarter  at  college.'  He  didn't 
whine  at  all — ^just  stated  it  as  a  fact  *  Want  to  risk  the  ten?'  I  said. 
'  Not  on  my  luck,'  he  said,  and  grinned. 

'' '  Well,  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Kid,'  I  said  to  him.    '  If  you  want 
to  risk  the  ten  on  my  luck,  I'll  give  you  half  0'  what  I  makeT 
Suppose  you  make  nothing?' 
Then  you're  out  ten  pltmks  more.' 
Well,  I'll  chance  it.    I'd  only  spend  the  X  anyhow.' 
So  I  got  into  a  game,  an'  pulled  out  about  six  hours  later  two 
hundred  and  eight  dollars  to  the  good.    I  give  the  kid  his  one  hundred 
and  four  dollars — ^he'd  lost  about  nine  hundred — ^an'  told  him  never  to 
gamble  any  more.    He  hands  me  fifty  dollars  back  and  asks  me  to  keep 
on  playin'.    I  didn't  have  any  more  time  that  day,  and  quit.    He  kept 
track  of  me,  and  I  learned  to  know  all  about  him.    There  ain't  much  to 
tell,  I  guess,  if  you've  heard  of  him  in  Petersburg,  except  that  his 
governor  was  rich  and  stingy,  and  that  he  was  struck,  and  is  struck  yet, 
on  a  pretty  little  girl  called  Jess.    She  was  poor,  an'  he  wasn't  through 
college,  and  his  governor  wouldn't  listen  to  the  splice.     Finally  the 
governor  s^it  him  to  Bussia  on  that  agency  deal. 

"  One  day  I  got  a  letter  from  him.  It's  in  my  pocket  now;  I  took 
all  of  them  out  of  my  trunk  this  morning  to  show  to  an  Englishman 
who  wants  to  invest  some  money.  Here  it  is,"  and  he  produced  a  large, 
thick  envelope.  '^  Eead  that,"  he  said,  handing  me  one  of  the  letters, 
"  and  then  I'll  show  you  the  rest,  and  then  I'll  go  on  with  the  story." 

The  first  part  of  the  letter  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Ger- 
man Puttkammer,  who  had  been  a  missionary,  and  then  came  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  We've  worked  up  a  big  scheme  between  us.    You  tell 

Jim  Slattery  and  Bob  Wilkinson,  and  get  them  interested. 
The  scheme  is  this:  Out  in  China,  not  very  far  from  the 
Siberian  line,  there's  a  heathen  god  who's  daft  about  buying 
things  with  wheels  in  them  and  new  inventions  generally. 
He  is  a  young  fellow,  and  lives  in  Urga.  The  (German  says 
tiiat  an  Englishman  sold  him  an  automobile  about  a  year  ago 
for  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  it  cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Think  of  it,  Freck,  ten  times  what  the  thing  was  worth! 
Pattkammer  says  that  if  the  god  hasn't  killed  himself  with 
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the  automobile,  we  can  sell  him  almost  anything  at  a  big 
profit.  Now,  I'll  keep  the  thing  warm  at  this  end  of  the  line, 
and  you,  Jim,  and  Bob  do  likewise  at  your  end. 

"  The  god  pays  for  what  he  buys  in  big  checks  that  look 
like  magnified  Chinese  laundry  tickets,  but  the  German  says 
they're  good  as  gold,  and  that  almost  any  merchant  will  cash 
them. 

"  Whether  we  sell  anything  or  not  on  the  first  trip,  we'll 
have  a  fine  time,  and  can  get  pointers  for  future  journeys. 
Puttkammer  is  convinced  that  a  steam  calliope  is  the  best 
thing  to  experiment  with  first,  and  he  advises  that  we  all 
meet  in  Irkutsk.  When  you  write  call  the  calliope  '  Won't  Qo 
Home  till  Morning,'  so  that  no  one  will  drop  on  to  us  in  case 
my  letters  are  opened.  If  the  thing  works,  it'll  be  the  biggest 
graft  going.  I  can't  make  the  missionary  out  fully,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  he's  half  a  grafter  and  half  a  hypocrite.  Any- 
how, he  swears  he'll  stick  by  us  for  two  hundred  dollars  per, 
and  I  guess  we  can  risk  him.  He  says  that  he's  willing  to 
take  us  to  L'Hassa  afterwards,  if  we  pull  out  of  this  thing  with 
whole  skins. 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  give  up  the  agency  here  before  I 
leave,  and  I  am  writing  to  the  governor  about  it  now.  It'll 
make  him  mad,  I  suppose,  but  I'm  not  selling  anything,  and 

I'm tired  of  the  job.    He's  Just  keeping  me  here,  anyhow,  so 

that  I  can't  make  love  to  Jess.  I  don't  know  how  much  the 
colony  here  are  neict  to  me,  but  they  think  I'm  a  soak,  I  can 
see  that  all  right.  They  ask  me  every  now  and  then  what 
I  do  nights,  and  as  I  don't  tell  them,  they've  got  rather  sus- 
picious, but  it's  none  of  their  business. 

"  I've  got  money  enough  to  see  me  through,  I  g^ess,  but 
bring  along  some  spare  cash  in  roubles,  'cause  you  can  never 
tell  where  we  may  get  stuck. 

"  If  you  see  Jess  don't  tell  her  anything  about  the  god 
because  she  might  worry.  I've  written  her  to  stop  sending 
any  more  letters  here.    Ta-ta.  ''  Mat." 

The  other  letters  were  confined  to  the  kind  of  calliope  to  be  sold  to 
the  god  and  other  details  I  handed  them  back  to  Freckleton,  and  he 
resumed  his  story. 

"  Course,  I  was  a  pretty  old  guy  to  go  in  for  a  thing  like  that,'^  he 
said,  "but  I  had  some  money  put  by,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
gamble  it  on  a  god  as  on  my  luck  with  the  'Frisco  gamblers.  Besides, 
I'd  heard  a  lot  about  the  chances  in  the  East  for  a  fellow  pretty  fly  with 
the  pasteboards,  and  I  knew  if  the  god  business  fell  through  I  could 
try  my  luck  at  poker  in  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  the  other  places  in 
those  parts.  Every  fellow  wants  to  shift  the  landscape  now  and  then, 
and  one  of  the  *  moving  on'  fits  had  come  my  way. 

"  Well,  to  hurry  up  the  story,  Willson,  Puttkammer,  Jim,  Bob,  and 
myself  all  connected  at  Irkutsk.  They  call  this  place  the  Paris  of 
Siberia,  but  God  help  you  if  that's  the  only  Paris  you've  ever  seen.    It's 
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about  as  much  like  Paris  as  a  county-seat  in  Nebraska  is  like  New 
York.  It  suited  our  purposes  all  right,  though,  as  a  starting-point, 
and  we  made  our  final  plans  there.  I  had  brought  along  a  swell  balle- 
rina's outfit  with  me.  I  studied  the  map  of  those  parts  a  good  deal 
before  leaving  Trisco,  and  I  was  sure  that,  if  one  of  us  could  seem  to 
arrive  in  TJrga  out  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  mysterious  and  fairy  like,  with 
the  calliope  tooting  away,  a  bigger  impression  would  be  made  than  if 
all  of  us  got  there  at  the  same  time.  Willson  didn't  like  my  ballerina 
suggestion  at  first  and  voted  for  straightforward  give  and  take  business 
dealings  with  the  god,  but  I  brought  all  of  them  around  to  my  notion. 
There's  nothing  like  gauze  and  mystery  to  make  people  interested  and 
curious,  and  I  knew  that  the  god  would  do  a  lot  more  guessing  if  the 
*  Won't  60  Home '  came  out  of  the  Gobi  Desert. 

**  We  picked  out  Willson  to  do  the  ballerina  stunt.  We  drew  lots, 
and  he  got  stuck.  It  was  rather  hard  on  him  since  he  had  not  favored 
the  scheme,  but  he  was  game  nevertheless  and  didn't  grumble.  We  took 
the  '  Won't  Go  Home'  to  Kiakhta  first.  Then  Puttkammer  connected 
with  some  Tibetans  and  arranged  with  them  about  Willson's  entrance 
into  Urga.  The  Tibs  were  also  rather  shy  about  the  desert  and  ballerina 
business,  but  they  finally  consented  to  pull  the  *  Won't  Go  Home'  for 
a  few  miles  in  the  desert,  or  what  we  took  for  the  desert.  I  guess  we 
never  got  into  the  real  part  of  it.  We  told  them  that  Willson  was  a  big 
Injun  in  the  religious  line  up  at  the  North  Pole,  and  that  it  was  his 
custom  to  enter  a  town  dressed  up  in  the  outfit 't  we'd  brought  along. 
They  took  it  all  for  straight  goods,  and  we  travelled  on  towards  Urga. 
Ever  been  out  in  those  parts?" 

"  Only  as  far  as  Tomsk." 

*'  Well,  boy,  if  s  one  of  the  most  God-forgotten  districts  this  side  of 
hell.  You  think  of  home  and  mother  and  sister  Sue  right  straight 
away.  If  we'd  dared  to  let  the  *  Won't  Go  Home'  play  once  in  a  while 
it  wouldn't  have  been  so  lonesome,  but  we'd  decided  that  she  mustn't 
make  a  sound  till  Willson  and  his  Tibs  were  actually  going  into  TJrga. 
So  we  just  had  to  plug  along  without  music  or  anything  else  but  vodka; 
that  makes  a  man  forget  his  troubles.  The  vodka  wasn't  so  bad  at  night, 
'cause  you  didn't  have  to  look  at  it  then,  but  in  the  daytime  it  didn't 
help  me  worth  a  tinker's  whoop.  I  can  never  see  it  or  think  of  it  now 
without  being  reminded  of  kerosene.  One  night  we  all  got  pretty 
unconscious  on  it,  and  thought  we  were  back  in  Canal  Street,  'Frisco, 
but  the  next  morning  111  bet  there  wasn't  a  hat  in  the  whole  Sussian 
Empire  that  would  'a'  fitted  our  swelled  heads.  Poor  old  Puttkam- 
mer's  was  so  enorm  that  all  he  could  do  was  say  *  Mein  Gott,'  *  Mein 
Gott,'  '  Mein  Gott.'  I  don't  believe  he  said  anjrthing  else  that  entire 
day." 

^'What  kind  of  people  did  you  meet  while  you  were  travelling 
alcmg?" 
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^'  I  can't  give  you  their  names  now,  but  Puttkammer  told  them  to 
us  at  the  time.  He  knew  the  different  grades  and  breeds  of  Chinks  and 
Tibs  as  well  as  a  cat  knows  her  kittens.  They  were  the  weirdest-looking 
bunch  I  ever  saw.  If  I'd  seen  'em  before  I  left  'Frisco,  I  wouldn't  V 
supposed  that  there  was  a  dime's  worth  of  business  in  the  whole  bloom- 
ing lot,  but  nearly  eyeryone  of  th^n  is  making  money  in  one  way  or 
another.  They  dress  like  prehistoric  gorillas,  I  swear  they  do.  Course, 
we  Tanks  couldn't  talk  with  them  at  all,  but  Putty,  as  we  called  him, 
chewed  the  rag  with  a  lot  of  'em.  He  said  they  were  real  interesting, 
but  they  didn't  strike  me  that  way.  They  always  wanted  to  look  at  the 
*  Won't  Go  Home,'  and  I  wouldn't  stand  for  that.  We  had  it  covered 
up  with  a  big  flaming  red  cloth. 

'^  It  took  us  nearly  two  weeks  to  reach  the  place  where  the  Tibs  and 
Willson  were  to  disappear  into  the  desert.  The  road  was  bad,  and  we 
lost  two  days  on  account  of  monkeying  with  the  vodka.  I'U  never  for- 
get how  poor  Willson  looked  when  he  bid  us  good-by — ^the  rest  of  us 
were  to  go  into  Urga  by  the  road  we  were  on.  Talk  about  thirty  cents ! 
He  didn't  look  as  if  he  were  good  for  three.  *  Preck,'  he  says,  whisper- 
ing to  me,  ^  take  this  ring,  and  if  anything  happens  to  me,  give  Jess 
the  ring  and  tell  her  't  I  died  like  a  soldier,  will  you  P' 

*^  I  told  him  to  brace  up,  handed  him  the  ballerina  outfit,  and  he 
and  the  Tibs  and  the  '  Won't  60  Home'  disappeared  to  the  west ;  they 
were  to  circle  around  a  bit  and  then  strike  for  the  town  by  another 
path.  We  frightened  the  Tibs  by  telling  them  that  if  they  let  any- 
thing happen  to  Willson  his  mother-in-law  woxQd  come  down  from  the 
North  Pole  and  raise  the  very  devil  with  them.  They  told  Puttkammer 
that  they'd  treat  him  just  as  if  he  were  a  god  of  their  own,  and  we 
promised  them  all  a  little  money  when  we  met  in  town  the  next  after- 
noon. 

"  I  wish  you  could  'a'  seen  that  meeting  the  next  day.  Fll  never 
see  anything  more  bughouse  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  We  were  in  the 
market-place  waiting,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  the  ^  Won't  Ck> 
Home'  in  the  distance  playing  ragtime.  The  tune  was  about  as  appro- 
priate in  Urga  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  church.  I  had  told  Willson  to 
play  *  Where  is  my  Wandering  Boy  To-night?'  or  something  like  that, 
but  he  told  me  afterwards  't  aU  he  could  think  of  was  ragtime — and  he 
ragged  for  fair  too.  I  thought  the  old  thing  'ud  blow  up,  and  the 
natives  rubbered  and  ran  about  the  place  like  crazy  people.  Pretty- 
soon  the  *  Won't  Go  Home '  and  Willson  and  the  Tibs  loomed  up.  They 
were  all  covered  with  dust,  and  Willson  looked  about  as  mudi  like  a 
North  Pole  god  as  a  wet  cat  does.  The  ballerina  skirt  was  up  around 
his  breast,  and  the  old  bonnet  't  I  gave  him  was  hanging  around  his 
neck  by  the  ribbons.  He'd  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  us  than  he  b^an 
to  play  all  the  harder,  and  by  the  time  he'd  got  well  into  the  market- 
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place  he  was  whooping  it  up  with  every  old  tune  he  knew  at  once,  so  it 
seined.  The  crowd  gathered  around  like  flies  around  molasses,  and  I 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  a  scrap  at  first,  but  Puttkammer  said  the 
people  were  just  curious. 

*'Then  we  all  went  to  a  caravanserai  where  WiUson  told  us  how 
things  had  gone  with  him.  He  said  he  got  leary  of  the  Tibs  when  it 
came  night — ^he  was  nervous,  you  know — and  he  put  on  his  ballerina 
outfit  and  sat  up  in  it  till  morning  in  order  to  make  an  impression. 
Thafs  the  reason  it  looked  so  bum.  I  think  he  slept  in  it  myself,  but 
he*d  never  admit  that*  Anyhow,  it  was  no  good  any  longer,  and  we 
decided  that  we^d  have  to  let  up  on  WiUson^s  coming  from  the  North 
Pole  and  that  rot,  and  just  try  to  make  a  straight  business  deal  with 
his  Nibs 

*'I'd  never  seen  a  god  before  and  didn't  know  how  to  behave  in 
front  of  one,  but  Puttkammer  said  that  he  and  I  had  better  begin  the 
negotiations  with  his  Nibs,  and  the  other  boys  could  be  introduced  later. 
I  was  flabbergasted  when  I  saw  his  Nibs.  He  didn't  look  any  more  like 
a  god, — ^well,  than  you  do.  He  was  about  thirty  years  old,  and  was 
togged  up  pretty  much  the  way  all  the  swell  people  dress  in  those  parts. 
They  say 't  he's  next  to  the  big  god  in  L'Hassa.  He  showed  us  his  auto- 
mobile, and  some  of  the  other  things  't  he'd  had  his  leg  pulled  for,  and 
then  we  sang  him  our  song  about  the  'Won't  Oo  Home.'  This  was 
what  we'd  brought  Puttkammer  along  for,  and  he  did  it  well.  They 
say  't  he's  no  good  converting  people  to  religion,  but  he  certainly  did 
tole  that  god  along.  Course,  I  couldn't  understand  anything  that  was 
said  'cause  they  used  words  that  I  ain't  been  in  the  habit  0'  keeping 
track  of,  bui  I  could  see  by  the  god's  eyes  that  he  was  keen  on  having 
the  '  Won't  do  Home.' " 

Did  the  god  make  you  an  offer  on  the  first  visit?" 

No,  he  didn't  make  any  offer,  but  we  did.  We  put  the  figure  high, 
thinking  he'd  try  to  beat  it  down — ^twenty-five  thousand  plunks  was 
what  we  asked.  Then  we  told  him  what  aristocratic  musical  pieces 
'Won't  Go  Homes'  are  in  the  United  States.  This  was  my  notion. 
Big  guns  like  to  have  what  other  big  guns  have, — ^at  any  rate,  I  told 
Puttkammer  that  I  thought  so,  and  he  told  the  god  that  every  rich 
man  in  the  States  has  an  immense  '  Won't  Oo  Home'  to  put  him  to 
sleep  at  night.  The  god  said  he  was  troubled  with  insomnia  a  good 
deal,  and  we  promised  him  a  cure  if  he'd  only  be  patient.  He  gave  the 
'Won't  Go  Home'  a  hearing  the  following  evening.  You'd  'a'  died 
laughing.  WiUson  played,  'Go  to  sleep,  my  little  pickaninny,'  soft- 
like, and  the  rest  of  us,  except  Puttkammer,  whistled  it  afterwards." 

Did  the  god  doze  off?" 

No,  he  didn't  do  that,  but  he  bought  the  tooter.  Course,  he  beat 
us  down,  but  we  got  a  laundry  ticket  out  of  him  for  fifteen  thousand 
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plunks.  I  was  leary  o'  the  paper  at  first,  but  Puttkammer  cashed  it 
into  roubles  through  a  big  merchant  't  he  knew.  It  was  as  big  as  an 
American  passport,  and  scribbled  all  oyer  with  Chinese  writing/' 

The  Englishman  with  the  capital  to  invest  appeared  just  then,  and 
Freckleton  stopped ;  but  I  called  him  aside  before  leaving  and  asked  for 
news  of  Willson. 

"  Did  he  marry  Jess  or  not?''  I  said. 

"  Marry  Jess?  No !  She  married  an  old  pal  of  his  while  we  were 
in  TJrga,  and  Willson  is  now  on  his  way  to  L'Hassa.  You  remember  that 
phonograph  he  was  working  on  in  St.  Petersburg?  Well,  he  got  a  Tib 
to  talk  a  lot  of  religious  stufE  into  it,  and  he  thinks  he's  going  to  make 
his  everlasting  fortune.  The  Tib  made  out  that  he  was  a  god  talking, 
and  Mat  made  him  say :  ^  Bring  me  your  gold — ^bring  me  your  jewels — 
bring  me  all  kinds  of  offerings.'  He  fixed  up  a  number  of  cylinders, 
and  he  was  going  to  rig  out  a  dummy  god  with  the  phonograph  inside 
of  it,  and  set  'em  both  up  near  some  public  road." 

^'How  does  he  expect  to  get  away  with  the  stuff  that  the  natives 
bring  his  god?" 

**  Heaven  knows,  I  don't.  He's  got  a  bit  daffy  since  Jess  threw  him 
over,  and  he's  been  reading  Lander's  book  besides.  He  wanted  me  to 
go  along  with  him,  but  I  said  '  Nay,  nay,  Pauline,  I'm  going  to  Europe.' 
If  I  can  sing  '  On  the  Boad  to  Mandala/  to  some  other  tenderfoot, 
send  him  east,  and  make  money  out  of  it,  I'll  do  it,  but  I  like  my  com- 
forts too  much  to  go  out  there  again  myself." 

At  the  present  moment  Freckleton  is  president  of  the  '' Siberian 
(General  Development  Company,  Limited,"  and  if  rumor  is  to  be  trusted 
his  agents  are  unloading  American  "  goods"  on  gods  and  others  throng- 
out  Mongolia. 


SO  STRONG  IS  LOVE 

BY  MARY  APPLEWHITE  BACON 

STOOD  Love  with  eager  eyes. 
Bearing  in  one  hand  frankincense  for  her. 
His  spotless  saint,  in  one  hand  bitter  myrrh. 
And  watched  the  anguish  in  her  young  face  rise. 

Rise  and  dissolve.    Not  loth 

She  clasped  at  last  the  bitter  and  the  sweet, 
— So  strong  is  Love — and  patiently  made  meet 

In  her  soul's  sacristy  a  place  for  both. 


THE  FIFTH  WHEEL 

By  Ina  Brevoort  Roberts 

Auihar  of  ''Her  Day  of  Freedom,''  "  The  LifHng  of  a  Finger'* 

DINNEB  was  drawing  to  a  leisurely  close.  A  little  breeze,  wel- 
come after  the  heat  of  the  day^  came  in  through  the  lace 
curtains  and  swayed  the  flowers  on  the  table,  around  which 
sat  Arkwright  and  his  wife  and  their  guest,  Oliver  Car}ton. 

There  were  not  many  evenings  nowadays  when  Oliver  was  not  in 
what  had  grown  to  be  called  *'  Mr.  Carlton's  place."  In  town  he  was 
always  dropping  in  on  some  pretext  or  other  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  they  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  expecting  him  to  remain  to 
dinner. 

Here  at  their  summer  home  other  guests  came  and  went,  but 
Carlton  stayed  on,  occasionally  going  up  to  town  for  a  few  days,  but 
always  returning  sooner  than  he  had  intended. 

That  he  liked  to  be  there  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
Arkwrights  were  a  charming  couple:  young  and  rich,  besides  having 
a  delightful  way  of  making  their  guests  welcome. 

As  for  Carlton,  that  young  man  talked  business  with  Arkwright, 
discussed  books  with  his  wife,  and  was  in  many  ways  a  pleasant  person 
to  have  about. 

Mrs.  Arkwright  rose  with  the  gentle  grace  natural  to  her  and 
moved  towards  the  door,  her  husband  and  Carlton  following.  These 
two  never  lingered  at  the  table^after  she  left  it. 

In  the  hall  Arkwright  left  the  others,  turning  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  library.    His  wife's  eyes  followed  him. 

^  Won't  you  come  out  to  the  garden  with  us  ?"  she  asked ;  "  it  is 
cooler  there." 

"Yes,  do  come,"  urged  Carlton;  ''it's  much  too  warm* to  stay  in 
the  house." 

Arkwright  shook  his  head;  he  had  letters  to  write,  he  gave  as 
excuse.  Carlton  and  Mrs.  Arkwright  passed  out  to  the  cool  darkness 
of  the  garden,  while  the  master  of  the  house  went  into  the  library, 
not  to  write,  but  to  sit  and  think,  with  eyes  staring  at  the  light  and 
one  hand  idly  drumming  on  the  desk  before  him,  of  the  pair  who 
were  in  the  garden — discussing  books,  he  told  himself  with  an  odd, 
bitter  smile. 

348 
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There  had  been  a  time  when  Arkwright  was  wont  to  joke  among 
their  friends  about  the  congeniality  of  his  wife's  and  Carlton's  tastes, 
and  to  protest  that  he  was  growing  jealous,  but  that  was  long  ago, 
before  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth. 

He  wondered  how  long  the — it  had  gone  on  before  he  had  foimd 
it  out,  how  long  he  had  been  that  most  pitiable  of  human  beings,  the 
man  who  is  being  fooled. 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  heart  towards  her,  only  deep  pity 
and  a  keen  regret  that  he  had  persuaded  her  to  marry  a  man  she  did 
not  lore. 

She  had  told  him  this  quite  frankly  before  their  marriage,  but 
it  had  not  made  him  afraid.  In  time,  he  was  confident,  he  would  be 
able  to  win  her  heart ;  such  love  as  his  must  beget  an  answering  Iotc, 
he  reasoned  in  his  folly. 

He  had  been  very  gentle  with  her  during  their  few  years  of  mar- 
ried life,  very  careful  to  hold  his  overwhelming  passion  in  check,  lest 
he  frighten  away  the  love  for  him  that  might  be  growing  in  her  heart. 
But  never  for  a  moment  did  he  lessen  his  efforts  to  win  that  which 
was  to  make  his  life  beautiful 

In  the  meantime  he  had  endeavored  to  content  himself  with  trying 
to  make  her  happy,  and  he  had  thought  he  was  succeeding — ^until 
Carlton  came.  It  was  then  he  had  learned  how  bright  her  eyes  could 
be,  how  light  her  laugh. 

In  spite  of  his  pain,  Arkwright  found  something  ludicrous  in  the 
knowledge  that  Carlton  had  succeeded  where  he  had  failed,  he  who 
in  the  outside  world  was  called  a  successful  man,  while  Carlton — ^well, 
there  was  nothing  against  Carlton,  but  then  there  was  nothing  to  him 
either,  Arkwright  thought. 

As  yet  neither  of  the  pair  suspected  that  he  knew.  He  had  gone 
on  as  usual  letting  them,  if  they  took  the  trouble  to  think  about  the 
matter,  believe  him  still  the  fool. 

He  had  a  vague  feeling  that  this  pretence  of  being  blind  was  not 
the  straightforward  course  (and  Arkwright  above  all  things  had  always 
prided  himself  on  being  straightforward),  and  yet,  after  all,  what 
could  he  do?    What  was  there  to  do? 

Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  before  he  would  no  doubt  have 
killed  the  man  who  had  wronged  him,  but  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
men  acted  first  and  reasoned  afterwards,  and  what  good  would  it  do  if 
he  did  kill  Carlton?  Would  it  make  any  of  them  happier — or  better? 
Assuredly,  no. 

Arkwright  had  no  fear  that  his  wife  woxdd  go  away  with  her 
lover;  he  knew  her  too  well  not  to  be  sure  that  conscience  would  hold 
her  to  the  letter  of  her  duty  even  though  she  failed  in  the  spirit 
of  it. 
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He  mighty  of  course^  tell  Carlton  that  he  knew  and  forbid  him  the 
house,  but  he  had  a  strange  repugnance  to  this  course.  In  spite  of  the 
other  man's  share  in  the  afiFair^  it  seemed  like  discussing  an  intimate 
matter  with  an  outsider. 

Then  too  Edith  would  wonder  at  Carlton's  absence,  and  perhaps 
guess  the  reason  for  it:  no,  he  must  think  of  some  other  way;  his 
wife  must  be  spared  the  pain  of  learning  that  he  knew. 

Perhaps  sometime  in  the  near  future  Death  would  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. Arkwright  hoped  so  and,  since  he  seemed  to  be  a  fifth  wheel, 
that  he  would  be  the  one  to  go,  which  was  unselfish  of  him,  when  one 
considers  that  he  was  well  and  strong  and  did  not  want  to  die. 

He  did  not  blame  Edith, — such  resentment  as  he  felt  was  all  for 
Carlton, — but  it  hurt  him  to  have  to  think  of  her  as  a  hypocrite.  Why 
need  she  have  urged  me  to  go  to  the  garden  to-night?  Why  need  she 
always  go  through  the  pretence  of  asking  me  to  accompany  them  every- 
where? he  muttered  angrily,  as,  unable  to  remain  still  any  longer,  he 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

Outside  on  the  porch  he  was  pacing  impatiently  up  and  down 
when  he  caught  sight,  just  inside  one  of  the  long,  open  windows,  of 
his  wife's  slender  figure.  An  impulse  which  he  wished  to  resist  but 
could  not  made  him  pause  in  his  walk  and  step  through  the  window. 

The  room  was  in  darkness  except  for  the  faint,  clear  starlight, 
but  Edith  was  seated  so  that  this  fell  full  upon  her  face.  Carlton 
was  not  there. 

Arkwright  dropped  into  a  seat  in  the  shadow.  His  wife  must 
have  been  aware  of  his  entrance,  but  she  did  not  speak  for  some  time. 
Finally  she  said:  " I  am  glad  you  are  here.  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you,  something  that  I  fear  will  hurt." 

Arkwright  drew  a  long  breath.  Was  she  going  to  tell  him  that 
she  loved  Carlton? 

He  looked  about  him.  It  was  a  pretty  picture,  a  romantic  scene. 
I'pon  one  side  the  dim  outlines  of  tiie  luxurious  room,  on  the  other 
the  garden  and  the  white-pillared  porch ;  he  sitting  in  the  shadow,  his 
wife  dose  to  him,  daintily  beautiful  in  her  white  gown,  telling  him 
that  she  loved  another  man. 

Mrs.  Arkwright  broke  the  silence.  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
cannot  go  on  as  we  have  been,"  she  said.  ^^  I  suppose,"  she  went  on 
in  the  same  soft  tone,  **  you  think  that  you  love  me.  No,  don't  speak 
yet  I  know  what  you  would  say :  you  want  to  swear  that  you  worship, 
adore  me,  that  I  am  the  one  woman  in  the  world  to  you,  but  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  mere  words  do  not  cotmt  for  much.  It  is  acts  that 
tell  the  story.  Had  you  really  loved  me  you  would  never  have  told 
me  so." 

Arkwright  set  his  teeth  hard.     Was  she  going  to  reproach  him  for 
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haying  persuaded  her  to  marry  him?  Well,  he  deserved  it,  he  sup- 
posed. 

''Why  did  you  do  itP'  she  questioned,  with  more  passion,  more 
anger,  in  her  voice  than  he  had  supposed  her  capable  of  feeling.  '*  Why 
did  you  force  yourself  into  my  existence?  I  was  happy  enough  as  I 
was,  as  happy  as  a  woman  can  be  who  has  never  loved.'' 

Arkwrrght  winced. 

"  But  there,  I  must  not  be  unkind  to  you."  Her  voice  had  grown 
indescribably  tender.  ''  After  all,  you  are  not  more  to  blame  than  I ; 
indeed,  not  so  much,  and  I  know  you  are  sincere  in  thinking  that  you 
love  me.  I  thought  I  loved  you  too — once.  But  now  I  know  that  it 
was  not  you  I  loved.  In  accepting  your  attentions  I  was  only  yielding 
to  the  desire  every  woman  has  to  be  made  much  of,  to  have  thought, 
devotion,  showered  upon  her.  What  I  mistook  for  love  was  merely 
being  glad  that  you,  someone,  anyone,  cared  for  me.  It  was  com- 
paring you  with  him  that  made  me  realize  this.  Had  he  been  in  your 
place  he  would  never  have  told  me  that  he  loved  me;  he  would  have 
gone  away  and  suffered  in  silence." 

Arkwright  stirred  impatiently  in  his  seat.  Why  could  she  not 
have  spared  him  a  little?  It  was  bitter  enough  to  be  reproached  with 
his  own  shortcomings  without  having  to  hear  her  lover's  praises  sune. 
Besides,  would  Oliver  have  done  these  things  ?    Arkwright  thought  not. 

His  wife  leaned  forward  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  ann.  *'  You  don't 
know  how  I  hate  to  have  to  say  all  this,"  she  whispered. 

Arkwright  shook  her  hand  from  his  arm. 

''Of  course,  you  are  angry  with  me,  but  isn't  it  better  for  me 
to  tell  the  truth?    I  do  not  love  you;  I  love  him." 

The  way  she  said  the  last  three  words  made  Arkwright  dizzy  with 
pain.     It  showed  him  how  she  could  love. 

"  Of  course,  I  can  never  be  anything  to  him  now,"  Edith  went  on, 
"for  you  will  always  stand  between  us;  that  is  my  punishment;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  him  that  you  should  go  away." 

Arkwright  did  not  speak;  indeed,  he  could  not,  for  something 
came  into  his  throat  and  choked  him. 

His  wife  went  on  talking.  Would  she  never  stop,  he  wondered. 
How  much  more  was  there  for  him  to  hear? 

"  I  know  it  is  a  good  deal  to  ask,  but  I  should  like  to  feel  that  you 
forgive  me  for  telling  you  these  tmpleasant  truths  and  for  sending  you 
away.  It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  go,  but,  believe  me,  you  will  find  it 
harder  to  stay.  I  am  sure  of  this  because — ^if  you  loved  me  as — as  I  love 
him,  you  could  never  have  borne  it  to  be  so  much  to  me,  and  yet  so 
little.  I  think  I  felt  this  in  a  vague  way  from  the  first  That  is  why 
even  when  I  thought  I  loved  you  I  would  not  tell  you  so." 

Arkwright  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.     He  was  glad  she  was  telling 
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all  this  to  him  and  not  to  Carlton.  It  meant  much  to  him  to  be  able 
to  believe  in  her  again. 

His  wife  rose  to  her  feet.  "  Come/'  she  said  in  a  voice  she  strove 
to  make  matter-of-fact,  "  we  must  not  stay  here  any  longer.  He  will 
be  wondering  where  we  are." 

Arkwright  rose  too,  and  together  they  moved  through  the  dark- 
ness towards  a  curtained  doorway.  Just  before  it  Edith  paused  and 
he  felt  her  hand  upon  his  arm  again.  "I  am  sorry,  Oliver,  I  am 
indeed,'*  she  whispered. 

Oliver!  Arkwright  felt  a  sudden  dizziness.  Oliver!  She  had 
thought  he  was  Oliver  Carlton  all  this  time.  Why — ^then  she  must 
have  been  talking  about  him — ^her  husband.     She  must  love  him! 

After  a  moment,  when  his  mad  exultation  had  given  way  to  a 
great  peace,  Arkwright  took  his  wife's  hand,  and,  lifting  the  curtain, 
drew  her  into  the  lighted  room  beyond. 


^ 


►» 


"WHO  KNOCKS?^ 

BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COAXES 

WHO  knocks  at  the  door  so  late,  so  **  Yet  woe  the  waiting  heart,"  she  said, 

late—  ''  And  the  heart  it  waiteth  for ! 

Who  knocks  so  late  at  the  door  7  And  woe  the  truth  and  wasted  youth 

Is  it  one  who  comes,  as  a  stranger  comes.  That  nothing  shall  restore  I — 

Or  one  who  has  knocked  before  ?  The  faith   that's  fled,   the   hope  that's 

Is  it  one  who  stays  with  intent  to  bless,  dead, 

Or  one  who  stands  to  implore  ?  The  dreams  that  come  no  more  I" 

'^Mydajrs  have  been  as  the  years,"  she  Who   knocks   at  the  gate— so   late,   so 

said,  late  7 

**  And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  sore :  Thou  foolish  heart,  be  still ! 

Love  looked  in  my  face  with  a  wistfUl  grace  What  is't  to  thee  if  love  or  hate 

One  happy  spring  of  yore, —  Knocks  in  the  midnight  chill  ? 

Looked  in  my  face  for  a  moment's  space.  Art  thou,  poor  heart,  compassionate  ? 

And  left  me  to  grieve  ever  more  1 "  Is  love  so  hard  to  kill  ? 

Through  all  the  days  the  door  stood  wide,  *'  Ah  me  I  the  night  is  cold, ' '  she  said ; 

For  hope  had  breathed  a  vow  '*  Would  I  might  all  forget ; 

That  love  should  not  be  kept  outside :  But  memory  lives  when  hope  is  dead, 

The  years  wore  on,  and  hope  hath  died ;  And  pity  heals  regret ; 

The  door  at  last  is  barred  and  fast, —  As  light  still  lingers  overhead 

Why  comes  this  knocking  now  ?  When  sun  and  moon  are  set. 


THE  HIDDEN  MAN 

By  Karl  Edwin  Harriman 

I. 

HIS  name? 
Red  Riley  asked  him  that  during  the  afternoon  of  tiie  first  day 
"  M^  name's  'Umpstead,"  he  replied  with  a  growl  that  did  not 
fit  the  grin  he  wore.    "  They  call  me  'Appy  TTmpstead." 

Then  he  shnfQed  up  to  the  bar  and^  casting  his  eye  along  the  rx)w  of 
slim-necked  bottles  on  the  shelf  behind^  said^  ^^  Oimme  a  drink." 

Red  waited  imtil  the  stranger  spun  a  nickle  on  the  walnut  before 
he  asked, — 

"Whattelitber 

The  man's  eye  was  upon  one  of  the  pale  gre^i  bottles.  ''Wofs 
that  P'  he  grumbled,  indicating  the  decanter. 

"  Gin." 

"  Thattel  do." 

He  poured  two  fingers,  drank  it  neat,  and  shuffled  back  to  the  comer 
by  the  stove,  where  he  had  sat,  silent,  all  the  morning,  to  the  great 
curiosity  of  Riley  and  the  wonderment  of  certain  of  his  customers,  wbo 
from  time  to  time  had  dropped  in  to  wet  their  whistles  during  the  day. 

Whence  came  he  ? 

No  one  knew.    It  never  occurred  to  Riley  to  ask. 

Whither  was  he  going?  Riley  did  put  that  question  to  him  acroes 
the  bar  nonchalantly,  polishing  a  glass  the  while.  The  stranger  lifted 
his  heavy  blue  eyes,  let  them  rest  on  Riley^s  florid  face,  and,  clearing 
his  throat,  thickly  replied, — 

"  r  hell,  likely." 

Bjiowing  the  road  and  the  way,  Riley  did  not  seek  further  enlighten- 
ment. 

"  ly  know  who  he  is,"  he  said  to  Tony  from  the  commission  house 
across  the  street  later  in  the  evening.  *'  Bin  a-settin'  there  by  th'  stove 
all  day;  ain't  said  nothin'  much.  Bought  a  drink  er  two,  but  thafs  all. 
Ever  see  him  'fore?" 

Tony  shook  his  head.     **He  ain't  a  good  looker,"  he  muttered. 
Better  keep  an  eye  on  'im.    Think  he's  a  sailor?" 

Sure.    Layin'  off;  drifted  down  here,  likely,  so's  t'  be  on  hand 
when  navigation  opens.    Consid'rable  of  a  wait,  eh  P' 
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Tony  laughed  and  counted  on  his  fingers:  "February,  March, 
ApriL    Three  months  ^less  they^s  a  ice-jam  in  Ste.  Claire.'' 

And  Tony  went  away  and  forgot. 

AU  the  evening  the  stranger  sat  there  by  the  stove.  Most  of  the 
time  he  hummed,  grumbling,  to  himself.  Once  he  lifted  his  voice  and 
Riley,  behind  the  bar,  made  out  the  words  he  sang, — 

"  I've  sailed  from  Lake  Superior, 
Way  down  t'  Buffalo; 
But  what's  become  o'  Mary  Jane 
Is  what  I'd  like  t'  know." 

Distinguishing  the  words,  Riley  grinned.  He  knew  the  song;  it 
was  about  a  schooner  and  a  woman.  Many  a  time,  during  the  summer, 
had  men  from  the  craft  tied  up  in  the  river  taken  on  fresh  cargoes  in 
his  place,  and  simg  it  until  the  smoky  ceiling  seemed  about  to  lift  and 
soar  away  into  the  blue-black  sky  above. 

The  next  day  came,  and  with  it  the  stranger  back  again. 

"  Say,'^  said  he,  "  wot  sa/e  t'  lettin'  me  clean  out  f er  a  dime  ?" 

"  Nothin'.  60  on,'^  Riley  replied,  and  showed  him  where  the  broom 
was.  After  that  it  became  his  task  each  morning  to  sweep  the  floor  and 
shovel  the  snow  away  from  the  door,  when  there  was  any  to  shovel,  for 
a  week.  For  at  the  end  of  the  week  something  happened.  Riley  didn't 
know  of  it  until  afterwards.    Tony  told  him.    And  his  comment  was, — 

"  Th'  feller  never  looked  straight  f  me,  ^n'  I  ain't  surprised."  For 
Bed  Riley  was  what  you  might  call  a  moral  man,  even  if  he  did  "  run" 
the  toughest  saloon  along  the  entire  River  Front. 

n. 

It  was  Ash  Wednesday. 

I  mean  that  statement  to  be  quite  as  general  as  it  sounds.  For  it 
was  just  as  much  Ash  Wednesday  in  Red  Riley's  saloon  as  in  the  little 
barren  Mariners'  Church  across  the  way  over  the  commission  house, 
where  Tony  rolled  barrels  and  thumped  crates  and  sorted  cabbage- 
heads  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  at  night. 

Only  Red  Riley  didn't  know  it  was  Ash  Wednesday,  whereas  the 
Reverend  Paul  Morton  did.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  dodger  pasted  to 
the  swinging  door  of  the  saloon  inside  which  read : 

"NOTICE! 

On  the  EvBimfo  of  Fb&  14, 

At  Eight  o'Cu>ck, 

The  FntsT  of  a  Seriss  of 

BAILT  LdBNTEN  SeBVIOES 

WillbeHeu)in 
The  MABmEBS'  Church/' 


but  Riley  hadn't  given  it  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
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"  You  don't  mind  my  putting  it  up  ?"  the  clergyman  had  asked  in 
his  thin,  hungry  little  voice  that  same  morning. 

"  Shure  not  \"  Red  had  blurted ;  and  the  dodger  had  been  posted 
accordingly. 

The  Reverend  Paul  Morton  was  a  sad-faced,  thin-lipped  little  man, 
whose  trousers  were  frayed  at  the  heels  and  baggy  at  the  knees.  His 
whiskers,  reaching  half-way  to  his  chin,  were  pale  as  his  mild  blue  eyes. 
For  three  years  he  had  kept  together  body  and  soul — and  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  a  wife  and  seven  children — on  the  scant  salary  allowed 
him  out  of  the  church  endowment.  He  accepted  the  crust  uncomplain- 
ingly, almost  gladly.  Instinctively  resenting  his  mildness,  which  was 
almost  cringing,  the  denizens  of  the  River  Front  nevertheless  stepped 
back  to  the  curb  and  grinned  whenever  he  passed  them,  with  a  pale 
little  smile  and  a  faint  bowing  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  can  come,  Mr.  Riley  ?"  he  asked  drearily  after 
he  had  put  up  the  poster. 

**  Well,  say,  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  could,"  Riley  replied,  know- 
ing whilst  he  spoke  that  he  would  not. 

^^  We  should  be  glad  to  see  you,"  the  minister  went  on;  "  and  bring 
any  of  your  friends.  We  shall  have  excellent  music.  I  am  sure  you 
would  enjoy  it.  A  Sargeant  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  going  to  sing. 
She  promised  this  morning.  And  Mr.  Cleaver,  of  St.  Andrew's,  is 
^oing  to  play  the  organ  for  us.  It  will  be  very  fine."  He  crept  out 
of  the  saloon,  closing  the  door  just  in  time  to  miss  hearing  Riley 
exclaim : 

"  I  wish  that  dum  little  cuss  'u'd  git  a  couple  o'  drinks  in  him.  I 
b'lieve  it  'u'd  make  a  man  of  'im,  yet." 

The  stranger  shufiSed  into  the  saloon  not  two  minutes  after  the 
minister,  having  dodged  two  great  horses,  had  ducked  into  the  stair- 
way leading  to  his  church  across  the  street. 

The  stranger  was  agreeably  drunk.  Wishing  to  be  drunker,  he 
approached  the  bar  and  slid  a  quarter  across  the  sticky  board. 

Riley  examined  the  coin  before  he  set  out  the  pale  bottle. 

"  Oh,  ish  a'righ^"  the  other  mimibled  thickly. 

He  used  the  change  to  the  best  purpose — bought  until  th^re  was 
nothing  left.  Then  he  shambled  across  to  the  stove  and  sat  there  a 
space  in  silence. 

It  was  a  cold  day.  The  papers  said  ^'  snow  before  morning."  Busi- 
ness was  light  at  Rile/s.  The  proprietor  stood  looking  out  into  the 
street.  As  he  idled  thus  strains  of  harmony  fell  upon  his  ear  and  he 
turned.  The  stranger,  rocking  to  and  fro,  was  blowing  a  mouth-organ. 
The  instnmient  was  wheezing  the  air  he  had  sung  the  first  day.  Riley 
wagged  his  head  in  time  with  it.  When  he  finished  the  stranger  looked 
up  and  his  heavy  eyes  met  Riley's,  and  he  grinned  foolishly. 
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"  Gogh !  Yeh  know  how  t^  blow  it,  donche  P'*  Riley  said.  The  musi- 
cian nodded. 

Then  he  struck  up  another  air,  quicker  than  the  first,  and  played  it 
through,  lifting  his  eyes  to  Rile/s  again,  drunkenly,  at  the  end. 

Riley  came  around  the  end  of  the  bar  and,  drawing  up  a  chair,  sat 
beside  the  stranger. 

'^  Blow  some  more,"  he  said. 

*'  Here's  one  I  betche  don't  know,"  the  player  mumbled.  He  closed 
his  eyes.    Riley  sat  transfixed  during  the  performance. 

"Ditcheknowitr 

"  Sounds  kind  0'  f miliar;  can't  seem  t'  place  it,  save  me." 

The  stranger  chortled  with  delight.  He  reached  out  a  shaking  hand 
and  made  to  clutch  the  saloon-keeper  by  the  arm. 

"  'S  one  on  yeh,"  he  chuckled. 

''  What  was  it  ?"  Riley  demanded. 

"  ^  Ncar'r  God  f  Thee;'  an'  yeh  didn't  know't."  He  was  overcome 
with  delight  and  rocked  back  and  forth,  while  strange,  unmeaning 
soimds  issued  from  his  throat. 

Chagrined,  Riley  got  up  and  went  back  behind  the  bar.  The  stranger 
stowed  away  the  instrument  and  fell  to  humming.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  away  for  a  while,  and  when  he  came  back  to  the  chair  by  the 
stove  he  had  no  word  for  anyone,  though  three  or  four  men  who  had 
braved  greeting  him  now  and  then  when  they  encountered  stood  at  the 
bar. 

"  Looks  kind  0'  down  in  th'  mouth,"  Tony  observed. 

*'  Gittin'  over  his  drunk,"  Riley  muttered.  "  Mean  sorter  cuss,  I 
reckon,  at  times;  but  Gawd,  yeh  oughta  heard  him  play  th'  mouth- 
orgin." 

"  S'pose  he'd  blow  us  one  if  yeh  ast  him  ?"  Tony  inquired  curiously. 

*^Say,  partner,"  Riley  called  across  the  bar,  **git  out  that  old 
blower  o'  youm  an'  let 's  have  a  tune." 

The  stranger  shook  his  head. 

"  Aw,  go  on,"  one  of  the  men  added  encouragingly. 

"  Shure,  play  some'pin',"  Tony  put  in. 

The  musician  succumbed  to  their  persuasion.  He  took  out  his 
instrument  and,  wiping  it  on  the  sleeve  of  his  rusty  coat,  placed  it  to 
his  lips.  He  played  three  tunes  through  without  stopping.  At  first 
the  loiterers  at  the  bar  had  looked  from  one  to  another  surprisedly,  but 
shortly  all  their  attention  was  centred  upon  the  man  by  the  stove,  who 
rocked  as  he  played. 

When  he  had  done  his  audience  applauded  enthusiastically.  With 
no  acknowledgment,  he  stowed  the  instrument  away  again  and  lapsed 
into  silence.  Considerable  whispering  ensued  at  the  bar.  Presently 
Biley  said :   '^  Say,  partner,  th'  boys  wanta  know  if  yeh'U  play  if  they 
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come  down  t'night.  Will  yeh?  We'll  have  a  show.  Tony,  here,  c'n 
dance,  'f  you  kin  play  a  clog.    Will  yeh  ?'* 

The  stranger  nodded  without  looking  up.  The  word  was  passed 
along  the  Front.  Every  cabbage-sorter  from  Beaubien  Street  to 
Wayne  promised  himself  to  "  take  in'^  the  concert  at  Eed's  that  night, 
and  every  promise  was  kept. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  little  bar-room  was  filled.  At  half-past  seven 
the  concert  commenced.  Siley  had  provided  the  stranger  with  a  flask 
of  gin,  which  he  held  between  his  knees  as  he  played.  His  first  selec- 
tion was  accorded  its  deserved  applause.  The  next,  a  more  solemn 
number,  was  less  heartily  received.  Then  Tony  was  thrust  into  the 
circle  that  had  formed  about  the  stranger  and  was  told  to  clog.  The 
musician  struck  up  a  jig.  Tony^s  feet  flew.  The  crowd  swayed 
rhythmically.  Faster  and  faster  wheezed  the  instrument;  faster 
and  faster  flipped  the  feet  of  Tony ;  but  just  before  the  grand  flourish 
at  the  end  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  a  voice,  shrnl,  penetrating, 
piped: 

"  Mr.  Riley !    Mr.  Biley  I    Is  Mr.  Kiley  here,  pray  ?" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Eeverend  Paul  Morton.  Those  nearest  the 
door  pressed  back  that  he  might  pass  within.  Almost  without  realizing 
it  he  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  thick  circle  of  faces. 

"  Just  a  little  concert  f  r  th'  boys,''  Biley  said,  grinning. 

"  Yes,"  the  little  minister  replied,  smiling  faintly,  **  I  understand 
— now.  You  see,  when  eight  o'clock  struck,  and  no  one  appeared  at  the 
church,  not  even  Mr.  Cleaver,  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  promised  me  faith- 
fully he  would  preside  at  the  organ,  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a 
mistake.  I  encountered  the  Sargeant  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  was 
to  sing,  as  I  was  leaving  the  church.  She  is  waiting  in  the  corridor 
now.  I  came  over  to  ask  you  all  if  you  would  not  like  to  come  with  us. 
We  shall  have  just  a  brief  service.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  is 
to  preside  at  the  organ,  but  the  Sargeant  will  no  doubt  sing  quite  as 
well.    Would  you  care  to,  gentlemen?'* 

He  swept  his  pale  blue  eyes  around  the  circle.  The  faint  smile  still 
lingered  about  his  lips. 

Indicating  a  crack  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  Biley  said :  **  Well,  it's 
like  this,  part — ^I  mean.  Mister  Morton ;  th'  boys,  yeh  see,  jus'  dropped 
in  t'  hear  this  feller  blow  th'  mouth-orgin.  'He's  a  peach — ^I  mean  he 
blows  it  fine;  but  I  s'pose  if  th'  boys  wanta — — " 

"  Whaf  s  th'  matter  with  th'  feller  takin'  his  mouth-orgin  over  f  th' 
church  ?" 

Perhaps  it  was  genius  that  prompted  this  question  from  the  outer 
rim  of  the  circle,  perhaps  it  was  meant  to  be  a  sally  of  wit;  but  it 
caused  the  pale  blue  eyes  of  the  frail  little  clerg3rman  to  leap  and  take 
to  themselves  a  sudden  light. 
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"  The  -very  thing !"  he  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  The  very  thing !  Will 
you  come?'' 

He  looked  down  at  the  stranger,  who  returned  the  glance,  appeal- 
ingly.  He  did  not  reply,  so  the  minister  said,  "  So  yon  will;  it  will  be 
just  the  thing/' 

Biley  never  knew  precisely  how  it  all  came  about,  but  ba  he  stood 
there,  marking  the  crack  in  the  floor  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  the 
stranger,  the  mild  little  minister,  and  the  crowd  disappeared ;  and  he 
was  left  alone  in  his  own  bar-room. 

in. 

The  Beverend  Paul  Morton,  his  thin  hand  grasping  firmly  the  arm 
of  the  half -dazed  stranger,  led  the  way  of  the  strange  procession  up  the 
dark  stairway  into  the  dimly  lighted  church  above.  The  followers 
slouched  into  the  seats  nearest  the  door,  but  the  minister  did  not  halt 
until  he  reached  the  chancel  rail.  Behind  him  had  walked  the  Sargeant 
who  was  to  sing,  a  woman  in  the  plain  garb,  the  banded  bonnet,  of  her 
Army. 

"Ah,*'  said  the  clergyman,  "and  do  you  think  you  can  play  here? 
light  doesn't  make  much  difference  to  a  mouth-organist,  perhaps.  I 
suppose  you  don't  use  notes  ?" 

The  stranger  shook  his  head.  He  looked  about  him,  into  the  deep 
shadows,  into  the  comer  at  the  left,  where  stood  an  organ. 

"  Shall  I  play  that  'xm?"  he  murmured  dreamily. 

The  Reverend  Paul  Morton  stepped  back.  "Can  you?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  What  d'yeh  want  me  f  play  ?"  the  man  asked. 

"  Oh,  ah,  '  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,'  if  you  happen  to  remember 
the  air;  and,  ah,  let  me  see,  ^  I  Know  that  my  Redeemer  Liveth,'  and, 
ah,  oh,  *  Lead,  Kindly  Light.'  Do  you — ^that  is  to  say,  shall  you — ^need 
the  notes,  for  I ^" 

"No,"  and  the  stranger  slipped  away  into  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
comer,  whence  came  suddenly,  as  though  from  the  throat  of  the  dark- 
ness, the  strains  of  the  first  hymn. 

"  Oh,  this  is  very  nice !  This  is  very  nice  indeed !"  exclaimed  the 
clergyman. 

He  vanished  into  the  <¥estry-room,  and  appeared  after  a  minute  in 
the  gown. 

Deep  silence  was  in  the  church,  for  the  strains  from  the  organ  had 
ceased. 

"  It  shall  be  a  choral  service  only  to-night,"  spoke  the  minister. 

"  First  we  shall  listen  to  '  Nearer,  my  Qod,  to  Thee'  on  the  organ, 
simply."  He  hesitated.  "You  may  commence,  please,"  he  called, 
"  you,  Mr. at  the  organ." 

Vol.  LXX.— 12 
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The  melody  of  the  hymn  rose  until  the  room  was  filled  with  sound. 
Higher^  higher.  Softer  became  the  strains  and  more  pleading,  imtil 
finally  they  ebbed  away  and  were  lost.  The  artistic  instinct  of  the  little 
rector  prompted  him  to  wait  until  the  full  effect  of  the  music  should 
have  been  realized  by  the  congregation,  which  was  crowded  into  four 
pews  in  the  dim  rear. 

"And  now/^  he  said,  "if  the  organist  will  play  'Lead,  Kindly 
Light,'  the  Sargeant  will  sing.'^ 

The  figure  of  the  woman  rose. 

"  One,  two,  three,  commence,"  called  the  clerical  director  of  this 
quaint  service. 

The  organ  pealed  again,  and  in  harmony  with  it  rose  the  voice  of 
the  woman.  There  occurred  suddenly  a  break  in  the  accompaniment, 
and  thereafter  the  music  wavered — strangely,  weirdly.  The  last  bar.  In 
the  middle  the  organ  ceased  to  give  forth  sound, — ^but  the  woman  sang 
on.  When  she  sat  down  and  there  was  an  end  to  her  singing  a  queer 
noise  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  frail  little  figure  in  white  behind  the 
chancel  rail.  It  seemed  to  come  from  where  the  organ  was.  He  went 
there,  and  for  a  moment  his  govtm  made  a  splotch  of  white  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  comer.    Then  he  walked  back  and  came  up  the  aisle. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said — ^there  was  a  quaver  in  his  voice  that  had  not 
been  there  before — "  gentlemen,  I  regret  exceedingly  having  to  dismiss 
you  vnth  our  service  but  half  over,  but,  ah,  the  organist — ^please  go 
quietly,  gentlemen — ^please,  now." 

The  woman  had  risen  and  gone  to  him.  He  felt  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"You — don't  go — ^he  wants  you."  He  spoke  the  words  quietly, 
strangely  calm,  now,  and  walked  farther  up  the  aisle,  which  was  choked^ 
as,  without  words,  the  men  were  pressing  through  the  narrow  doorway. 
After  the  last  had  gone  he  closed  the  door  and  stood  there,  his  hand 
upon  the  latch,  as  though  guarding  the  entrance  to  his  house  of  God. 
Presently  two  figures  issued  from  the  shadow  where  the  organ  was  and 
came  towards  him  up  the  aisle.  He  stepped  to  one  side,  and  as  they 
passed  the  man  did  not  lift  his  eyes^  but  the  woman  did,  and  they 
met  his  fairly,  and  in  them  seemed  to  bum  a  fire.  They  merged  into 
the  darkness  of  the  hallway  and  he  closed  the  door.  Then  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  aisle  and  knelt  before  the  altar. 

IV. 

On  Easter  Day  the  Beverend  Paul  Morton  delivered  a  sermon,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  told  a  little  story.  And  while  he  spoke  his  eyes 
glowed  and  his  face  seemed  to  radiate  the  spirit  that  was  within  him. 
And  the  little  story  that  he  told  concluded  thus : 
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''  For  you  see^  friends^  the  man  was  the  woman's  husband,  and  she 
his  wifa  And  when  the  storm  that  swept  their  lives  had  cleared  away 
he  had  lost  his  path  and  she  had  found  hers.  He  was  miserable  in  the 
depths  to  which  he'd  sunk,  whilst  she — she  was  hopeful  on  the  heights  to 
which  her  faith  had  led  her.  And  then  one  day  a  Providence  which 
men  call  circumstance  brought  them  once  more  within  each  other's 
ken, — ^and  two  souls  that  had  drifted  far  apart  were  made  one  again 
in  the  sight  of  God,  for  such  is  the  way  of  the  Father  that  ye  who  have 
love  one  for  the  other  shall  be  reckoned  His  disciples." 


THE  MIDNIGHT  MAIL 

BY  WILLIAM  KURD  HILLYER 

RESONANT,  full,  and  deep 
Is  the  voice  of  the  Midnight  Mail ; 
It  rolls  through  the  shadowy  realms  of  sleep 
When  the  high  moon  gleams  on  the  rail. 
It  startles  the  drowsing  oak. 

And  the  clustered  pines  reply. 
And  the  gray  battalions  of  goblin  smoke 
Hang  moveless  under  the  sky. 

But  oh,  not  the  lordly  notes 

That  waken  the  dreaming  hill. 
Nor  the  cloud-white  plume  that  backward  floats. 

Nor  the  clamor  that  warns,  "  I  kill" — 
Not  the  drifting  smoke  above. 

Nor  the  transient  furnace-glare, — 
But  the  freightage  of  sorrow  and  joy  and  love 

Which  the  Midnight  Mail  doth  bear ! 

The  great,  swift  wheels — ^the  long 

Yellow  chain  of  squares  agleam — 
It  is  not  for  these  that  the  poet's  song 

Is  blent  with  the  roar  of  steam. 
Not  the  triumph  of  splendid  arts, 

Nor  the  prince  of  the  passionless  rail, — 
But  the  anxious  eyes  and  the  beating  hearts 

That  wait  ior  the  Midnight  Mail  I 


A  JUDGMENT  ON  THEM 

By  yennette  Lee 

Author  of  The  Son  of  a  FiddUr,''  "  The  Day  ShaU  Declare  It,*'  etc. 


I. 

THE  wind  from  the  prairie  struck  across  the  small  house.  It 
rattled  loose  boards  and  slammed  the  shed-door  with  a  harsh 
sound. 

The  two  women  in  the  room  looked  quickly.  One  of  them  shiv- 
ered and  drew  a  tiny  shawl  that  she  wore  closer  about  her  shoulders. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed  a  deep  red^  and  her  eyes  had  a  strange^ 
shining  look.    She  was  lying  propped  against  some  pillows  on  the  bed. 

The  other  woman  glanced  at  her  anxiously.     "  Cold  V*  she  asked. 

The  sick  woman  shook  her  head.  A  spasm  crossed  her  face.  She 
shut  her  lips  firmly,  fighting  back  the  cough ;  but  it  sprang  out  and 
choked  her. 

When  the  attack  was  over  she  lay  back  exhausted.  Her  eyes  were 
dull  and  the  color  had  gone  from  her  face.  The  other  woman  left 
the  room  to  bring  in  more  wood. 

A  child  seated  on  the  floor  among  blocks  of  wood  and  bits  of  glass 
and  mortar  looked  with  suspended  breath  at  the  face  on  the  pillow. 
Then  she  scrambled  to  her  feet  and,  running  across  the  room,  kissed 
it  softly. 

The  eyes  opened  and  smiled  feebly.     They  closed  again. 

The  woman  returned  with  the  wood,  which  she  put  into  the  stove. 
She  approached  the  bed,  brushing  bits  of  dust  from  her  hands  and 
apron.  ^^  Bun  and  play,'^  she  said  to  the  child.  She  spoke  in  a  loud 
voice,  but  gently,  and  took  the  child  by  the  shoulders  to  turn  it 
towards  the  playthings  on  the  floor. 

With  a  quick,  bright  smile,  the  child  nodded  and  ran  back  to  its 
play. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  face  on  the  pillow.  The  color  was 
coming  back.    The  eyes  opened  slowly. 

"Better?"  she  asked. 

*'  Yes."  The  lips  moved  slowly.  "  There  will  not  be  many  more 
like  that"    The  eyes  regarded  her  dully. 

The  woman  shook  her  head.    "  No,  you  won't  suffer  much  longer. 
The  voice  had  a  warm,  comforting  note  in  it. 
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The  dull  eyes  wandered  to  the  child  on  the  floor. 

The  sun  had  come  out  for  a  moment  and  she  had  caught  it  on  a 
bit  of  broken  glass.  She  was  flashing  it  along  the  walls  of  the  room 
and  cooing  softly  to  herself,  a  strange,  monotonous  soimd,  but  sweet 
and  low. 

The  sick  woman^s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  brushed  them  impa- 
tiently aside.    "  I  can't  leave  her/*  she  said. 

The  other  woman  looked  at  the  child.  Her  motherly  eyes  smiled 
down  at  it.    "Your  folks  will  take  good  care  of  her,"  she  said. 

A  look  of  distrust  crossed  the  sick  face.  "  You  don't  know."  She 
spoke  bitterly. 

The  woman  adjusted  a  pillow  and  smoothed  the  roughened  hair 
with  soft,  generous  touch.  "  They  can't  help  it,"  she  said  assuringly. 
"She'd  make  anybody  love  her." 

"They  never  forgave  me." 

"Because  you  ran  away?" 

"  Yes." 

"They  won't  lay  that  up  against  a  child — ^not  against  a  poor, 
afflicted  child." 

The  bit  of  sunlight  flashed  and  darted  on  the  wall,  and  the  child 
cooed  softly,  with  the  strange,  monotonous  soimd. 

The  mother  shivered  a  little.  "  Sometimes  I  think  if  s  a  judg- 
ment," she  said  to  herself. 

"A  judgment!" 

She  nodded.  Her  breath  came  more  slowly.  She  was  breathing 
easier.  "They  haven't  spoken  to  each  other  for  ten  years — father 
and  mother." 

"Not  spoken ^" 

"They  blamed  each  other — for  my  running  away.     One  of  the 
neighbors  wrote  me.    And  they  won't  speak." 
But  they  live  together?" 

Yes,  they  live  there — in  the  old  house."     There  was  a  wistful 
note  in  the  voice. 

"Thejr'll  take  her,  then."  The  woman  spoke  with  confidence. 
"  An'  they'll  take  good  care  of  her.    You'll  see." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  shall  see?"  she  asked,  fixing  her  gaunt  eyes 
on  the  big  face. 

It  beamed  on  her  reassuringly.  "I  shouldn't  a  mite  wonder  if 
you  did.  Now  drink  this  and  go  to  sleep.  The  Lord  can  take  care 
of  dead  folks  as  well  as  livin'  ones,  I  guess.  He  isn't  going  to  let 
a  little  deaf-and-dumb  child  like  that  suffer — ^not  any  more'n  it  has 
to." 

With  a  comforted  look  the  face  turned  to  the  pillow.  The  eye- 
lids drooped  softly  and  the  woman  slept. 
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II. 

An  old  man  stood  in  the  snowy  path^  one  hand  holding  a  big 
shawl  about  his  sloping  shoulders^  the  other  shading  his  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  light  as  they  peered  into  the  cavernous  depths  of  an 
approaching  stage. 

"  Got  any  live-stock  for  me  ?"  the  high  voice  piped  shrilly  above 
the  wind. 

The  stage-driver  smiled.  It  was  a  stiff  smile  and  very  red.  He 
leaned  back  into  the  recesses  of  the  stage  and  drew  out  a  huge  bundle 
of  shawls  and  wrappings. 

"There  ye  be."  He  deposited  it  in  the  old  man's  upstretched 
arms. 

They  shook  a  little  as  they  received  it. 

*^  Right  side  up  with  care,"  said  the  driver  jocosely. 

The  old  man  laughed  tremulously.    "  Pay  ye  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

The  driver  nodded.  "  All  right."  He  gathered  up  the  reins  and 
turned  about  in  the  crunching,  shrilling  snow. 

The  old  man  turned  towards  the  house,  the  bundled  figure  held 
close  in  his  arms.  A  face  that  had  been  pressed  against  one  of  the 
small  window-panes  flashed  from  sight. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  back  of  the  house,  peering  uncertainly, 
as  he  went,  into  the  folds  of  the  bundle.  A  pair  of  winking,  childish 
eyes  looked  back  at  him. 

When  he  opened  the  door  a  woman  who  was  washing  dishes  at  a 
sink  across  the  room  turned  slowly  about  and  looked  for  a  moment 
at  him  and  at  the  bundle  in  his  arms.  She  did  not  speak  or  cross 
the  room. 

The  old  man  returned  the  look,  half-defiantly,  half-pleadingly, 
it  might  seem.  He  crossed  to  a  big  chair  by  the  stove  and  began  to 
remove  the  wrappings.  When  the  last  one  lay  on  the  floor  beside  him 
a  fair-haired  child,  with  soft  curls  and  wistful  brown  eyes,  sat  on 
his  knee,  gazing  at  him  with  a  fixed,  intent  look. 

The  old  man  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose  loudly. 
He  took  off  his  spectacles  and  polished  them.  His  thin,  pointed  beard 
trembled  a  little  as  he  readjusted  them  and  peered  at  the  child. 

The  woman  at  the  sink  stopped  washing  dishes  and  came  across  to 
the  other  stove.  There  were  two  stoves  in  the  room,  just  alike.  They 
stood  side  by  side,  a  little  distance  apart.  She  stood  by  the  other 
stove  looking  across  at  the  child  on  the  man's  knee. 

The  child  looked  up  and  saw  her.  A  wan  smile  came  into  her 
little  face.  She  slipped  from  the  knee  and,  running  across,  put  up 
her  hands. 

The  old  woman  stooped  and  caught  her  up.  She  smoothed  the 
soft  curls  and  patted  the  little  hands  and  held  her  to  her. 
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The  child  nodded  with  a  pretty,  bright  gesture.  After  a  moment 
she  opened  her  mouth  and  pointed  a  small  finger  down  her  throat. 
Her  face  wore  an  intelligent,  expectant  look. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  She  peered  into  the  child's 
throat  and  shook  her  head.  "What  do  you  want?'*  she  said  slowly. 
Her  voice  had  an  unused,  hoarse  sound. 

The  child  repeated  the  gesture. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  doubtingly.  Her  glance  strayed  to  the 
old  man. 

He  had  risen  from  his  chair  and  hobbled  across  the  room  to  a  small 
pantry  that  opened  out  of  it. 

She  watched  him  curiously  as  he  bent  over  a  stone  jar  and  ex- 
tracted a  huge  loaf  of  bread. 

A  look  of  incredulity  and  horror  came  into  her  face.  She  turned 
it  sharply  to  the  child.  "Can't  you  speak  or  hear  anything?"  She 
spoke  loudly.    Her  hoarse  voice  trembled. 

For  answer  the  child  lifted  a  tiny  hand  to  stroke  the  wrinkled 
cheek.    She  cooed  softly. 

The  old  man  came  out  of  the  pantry,  holding  out  a  big  slice  of 
bread.    It  was  thickly  spread  with  butter  and  rich,  sweet  molasses. 

With  a  cry  the  child  reached  out  her  hands. 

The  old  woman  placed  her  on  the  floor,  and  she  ran  quickly  over 
to  where  the  old  man  stood,  smiling  and  holding  out  the  tempting 
bait 

With  a  swift  sound  in  her  throat  the  old  woman  turned  away. 
She  opened  a  door  that  led  into  a  small  room.  It  was  a  pantry,  the 
duplicate  of  the  one  across  the  room.  Beaching  up  to  a  high  shelf, 
she  took  down  a  pan  of  milk.  She  poured  some  of  it  into  a  glass  and, 
coming  out,  set  it  on  a  little  stand  on  her  side  of  the  kitchen. 

The  child,  taking  big  bites  of  the  sweet  bread,  eyed  it  hopefully. 
The  old  woman  nodded  encouragingly,  and  she  ran  across  to  take  it. 

The  old  man  went  out  into  the  back  shed.  Presently  he  returned,  a 
child's  rocking-chair  held  carefully  in  his  hands.  Wiping  the  dust 
from  it,  he  placed  it  in  front  of  the  stove — ^his  stove.  The  child  looked 
at  it,  and  he  jogged  it  gently  back  and  forth  with  his  foot. 

When  the  child  had  finished  the  milk  she  came  across  and  sat 
down  in  the  chair.  And,  sitting  there  in  the  warm  kitchen,  the  two  old 
people  watching  her,  with  faces  half-awed  and  half-curious,  rocking 
gently  back  and  forth  in  the  little  chair,  she  fell  asleep. 

in. 

Eably  the  next  morning  the  old  woman  was  astir.  She  swept 
and  mopped  her  «ide  of  the  kitchen  floor  and  spread  down  a  piece 
of  bright  carpeting  in  front  of  the  stove.     She  brought  down  from 
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the  garret  a  doll's  cradle.  It  was  made  of  wood  and  had  a  quaint 
wooden  hood  over  one  end.  She  placed  it  carefully  on  the  bright 
carpet.  She  had  brought  down,  also^  from  the  garret  a  large  corn-cob, 
which  she  dressed  with  calico  and  silk.  She  laid  it  in  the  cradle  and 
stood  back  to  survey  the  result. 

The  old  man  was  hobbling  stiffly  about  on  his  side  of  the  room, 
cooking  his  breakfast  and  setting  the  table.  He  placed  a  small  plate 
beside  his  own  on  the  table,  and,  searching  in  the  pantry  for  a  smaller 
knife  and  fork,  laid  them  proudly  beside  ihe  plate. 

His  wife  began  to  bustle  about  once  more.  She  made  coffee  and 
set  the  table  on  her  side  of  the  room.  She  laid  a  little  plate  with  a 
knife  and  fork  beside  her  own  and  set  up  a  high  chair.  A  softened 
look  suffused  her  face.    The  sun  poured  in  at  the  east  windows. 

The  bedroom  door  opened  and  the  child  came  out,  sleepy  and  half- 
dressed. 

The  grandmother  finished  buttoning  the  clothes,  nodding  to  her 
and  smiling  and  patting  her  as  she  worked. 

The  child  responded  with  smiles.  She  had  slept  in  her  grand- 
mother's bed  and  she  felt  at  home  with  her.  Now  and  then  her 
glance  strayed  to  the  old  man  across  the  room.  He  was'  seated  at 
the  table,  his  back  to  them,  eating  his  breakfast.  When  the  child 
was  dressed,  she  ran  across  to  him  and  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 

He  set  down  his  teacup  and,  drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  care- 
fully across  his  mouth,  bent  and  planted  a  kiss  on  the  soft  cheek. 
He  patted  the  plate  beside  him  and  nodded  encouragingly. 

The  child  shook  her  head  and  ran  back  to  her  grandmother. 
Seated  in  the  high  chair,  a  towel  tucked  under  her  chin  and  a  big 
bowl  of  milk  held  in  both  hands,  she  sipped  daintily.  Her  eyes  trav- 
elled about  the  double  kitchen  with  its  two  stoves  and  its  two  tables 
and  its  two  sinks;  they  rested  gravely  on  the  old  man  and  woman 
sitting,  back  to  back,  on  either  side  of  the  room  and  chewing  steadily. 

Presently  her  glance  fell  on  the  cradle,  and  she  slipped  down  to 
take  possession  of  it.  All  the  morning  she  played  on  the  bit  of  bright 
carpet. 

Her  grandfather  watched  her  as  she  played  with  a  hungry  light 
in  his  old  eyes.  About  the  middle  of  the  morning  he  went  out.  When 
he  returned  he  drew  from  his  overcoat  pocket  a  small  parcel  which 
he  laid  on  the  stove-hearth.  He  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat  and,  sitting 
down  by  the  stove,  took  up  the  parcel. 

The  child  had  ceased  playing.  She  was  watching  him  with  round, 
earnest  eyes. 

The  thin  fingers  untied  the  string  and,  rolling  it  into  a  ball, 
stowed  it  away  in  a  pocket.  Slowly  the  papers  were  removed.  Two 
sticks  of  candy,  red-and-white,  shone  in  the  sun. 
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He  leaned  over  and  laid  one  stick,  the  peppermint  one,  on  the 
elean  stove-hearth.  With  the  other  in  his  hand  he  limped  to  the  clock- 
shelf  and  laid  it  beside  the  clock,  one  pink  ring  showing  over  the  edge 
of  the  shelf. 

The  child  had  risen  to  her  feet.  When  he  wa«  seated  she  came 
slowly  across  and  held  out  her  hands.  The  gesture  was  sweet  and 
imperious,  and  the  stick  of  candy  wa«  laid  promptly  in  them.  She 
stood  sucking  it  gravely.  She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  to  where 
the  little  rocking-chair  stood  against  the  wall.  She  brought  it  out 
and,  placing  it  in  front  of  the  stove,  seated  herself  sedately.  She 
crossed  her  little  feet  and  rocked  placidly,  taking  comfortable  bites 
from  the  stick  of  candy.  When  it  was  done  she  put  up  her  cheek  to 
be  kissed  and  trotted  back  to  the  doll  and  cradle  and  the  bit  of  bright 
carpet. 

The  old  man^s  face  wore  a  pleased  look. 

A  little  later  the  outside  door  opened  with  a  whiff  and  a  large 
woman  blew  in. 

^^Sakes  alive  I''  she  said,  shaking  out  her  skirts  and  stamping 
her  feet  to  rid  them  of  snow,  *'why  didnH  somebody  tell  me?' 

She  came  over  to  the  stove  and  held  out  her  hands  to  the  warmth. 
Her  glance  was  fixed  on  the  child  seated  on  the  bright  carpet.  ^^  Never 
heard  of  it  till  ten  minutes  ago,''  she  said.  She  looked  at  the  old 
man. 

He  smiled  proudly. 

The  grandmother  had  come  to  the  child's  side  and  was  smiling 
too. 

The  woman  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  ''Don't  it  beat  all!" 
she  exclaimed.  She  was  large  and  fat  and  himian,  and  her  eyes  held 
a  curious,  sympathetic  look.  She  was  wondering  whether  the  child 
had  broken  the  silence  of  years. 

''  She  don't  look  much  like  Myra,"  she  said,  looking  again  at  the 
child. 

The  grandmother  shook  her  head.  "  No,  she  favors  my  side.  Myra 
was  more  like  her  father's  folks." 

The  woman  assented.  ''They  haven't  spoke  yet,"  she  thought, 
"not  a  word."  Her  kindly  face  was  clouded.  "Whafs  her  name?" 
she  asked. 

The  old  man  and  woman  looked  at  each  other.  The  woman  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other.    "  Don't  you  know?"  she  said. 

They  shook  their  heads. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  her?  Here,  little  girl," — she  held  out  her 
hands  with  a  comfortable  smile, — "  come  here  and  tell  me  your  name." 

The  child  came  obediently  and  laid  one  of  her  tiny  hands  in  the 
big  one  held  out  to  her. 
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The  woman  drew  her  to  her.  "  Now,  tell  me  your  name/'  she  said 
reassuringly. 

The  child  raised  the  other  hand  to  stroke  the  face  that  bent  towards 
her.    She  cooed  in  her  throat,  the  soft,  strange  sound. 

The  woman  started  swiftly.  The  tiny  hand  dropped  from  her 
cheek. 

"  Can't  she  speak?"  she  demanded. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Nor  hear  ?"   she  asked. 

"  Not  a  word,''  said  the  old  woman.  Her  eyes,  resting  on  the  child's 
face,  had  a  tender  look. 

The  fat  woman  sank  back  in  her  chair.  "  Well !"  she  ejaculated. 
"  Well  I"  she  repeated  after  a  space,  *^  well !"    She  regained  her  breath. 

"Didn't  Myra  ever  write  anything  about  it?" 

"  No,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Was  she  bom  that  way  ?" 

"  We  don't  know." 

"You  ought  to  see  an  ear-doctor."  The  woman  spoke  with  au- 
thority. 

The  two  old  people  started. 

"  Could  he  cure  her,  do  you  suppose  ?"  asked  the  old  woman  doubt- 
fully. 

"  He  might.    'Twon't  do  any  hurt  to  try.    Laura's  boy You 

know  Laura?  She  married  Jim  Oleason,  from  over  the  Comer's  way, 
and  her  little  boy  after  he  had  scarlet  fever  was  deef  as  a  post — for 
months.  They  took  him  to  an  ear-doctor  down  to  Boston.  He  can 
hear  as  well's  anybody  now.  That  was  f o— five  years  ago."  She  rose 
and  drew  her  shawl  about  her,  smiling  down  at  the  child's  face.  It 
was  raised  earnestly,  as  if  following  her  words.  "  Ain't  it  a  shame !" 
she  said  heartily.  "I'll  get  the  doctor's  name  soon's  I  can.  Like 
enough  he'll  make  her  well.  She'll  be  a  lot  of  comfort  to  you  yet, 
maybe."  She  spoke  the  last  words  with  her  hand  on  the  door.  The 
next  moment  it  had  closed  breezily  behind  her. 

IV. 

Two  weeks  later  the  old  man  and  woman,  with  the  child  between 
them,  hurried  up  Boylston  Street.  They  had  walked  from  the  station. 
It  was  a  cold,  blustering  morning;  but  the  child's  red-mittened  hands, 
reaching  up  on  either  side,  were  tightly  clasped  in  warm  gray  ones; 
and  her  face,  wrapped  in  a  red  scarf,  showed  only  the  tip  of  her  nose 
and  the  wink  of  her  brown  eyes. 

"  It  must  be  along  here  somewhere,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking 
doubtfully  at  the  houses.  "Tarbox— Dr.  Tarbox— that's  it."  She 
led  them  up  the  flight  of  brown-stone  steps.  The  next  moment  the 
big  carved  doors  had  shut  them  from  sight. 
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The  great  Doctor  sat  looking  at  the  child  with  dark,  sympathetic 
eyes.  He  had  unwound  the  red  scarf  and  removed  the  red  hood  from 
the  soft  curls.  He  had  peered  into  the  small,  shell-like  ears  with 
curious  instruments.  He  had  held  his  watch  against  them  and  he 
had  probed  gently  in  the  dark  cavities.  Now  he  sat  looking  thought- 
fully at  the  child. 

"  Has  she  ever  heard  sounds  ?^  he  asked. 

**  We  don't  know/*  said  the  grandmother  sti£9y. 

"  You  didn't  notice  when  she  was  little  ?*'  pursued  the  great  man. 

"  No.    We've  only  had  her  two  weeks."    The  words  came  out  slowly. 

The  Doctor  looked  up  quickly.  **You  don't  know,  then,  whether 
she  had  some  illness,  scarlet  fever,  the  grippe — anything  of  that  sort  ?" 

"  No,  we  don't  know."    The  old  woman  spoke  humbly. 

The  Doctor's  face  grew  professional.  '*I  see — I  see."  He  was 
speaking  softly  to  himself.  He  took  up  the  instrument  and  reexamined 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  ears,  turning  a  fierce  light  into  its  depths. 

The  child's  eyes  regarded  him  gravely. 

He  smiled  down  at  them,  patting  the  upturned  cheek.  "Bring 
her  to  me  three  weeks  from  to-morrow,"  he  said  with  decision.  *'I 
can  tell  you  nothing  without  an  operation.  There  is  a  growth.  It 
may  be  congenital  or  there  may  have  been  an  illness.  I  can't  tell — 
the  operation  will  determine.  Good-morning.  Three  weeks  from  to- 
morrow— at  ten,  punctually." 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  travelling  back  over  the  route  they 
had  come.  They  sat  silent  in  the  train,  watching  the  landscape  whirl 
by.  The  child  between  them  looked  out  on  the  snowy  fields  with  happy 
eyes.  She  crooned  softly  to  herself,  and  now  and  then  she  raised  her 
hand  to  stroke  a  face  on  either  side.  The  faces  had  lost  something 
of  their  look  of  grinmess.  A  kind  of  tremulous  hope  softened  them. 
They  had  not  looked  at  each  other  since  the  Doctor's  words  were  spoken. 
It  was  almost  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  look,  lest  something  should 
give  way. 

When  they  reached  home  the  child,  tired  with  the  journey,  was  put 
to  bed  early.  The  husband  and  wife  sat  in  front  of  their  respective 
stoves,  rocking  gently  and  thinking. 

Once  or  twice  the  old  woman  swallowed  quickly  and  her  lips  half 
opened.  They  closed  again.  But  the  look  of  grimness  did  not  return. 
Once  she  got  up  and,  going  over  to  the  water-pail,  took  a  deep,  eager 
drink.  She  stood  by  the  pail,  the  dipper  in  her  hand,  looking  out  into 
the  snowy  world.  A  faint  tinge  was  in  the  sky.  She  came  slowly  back 
to  the  stove  and  sat  down.  She  grasped  an  arm  of  the  chair  firmly  in 
either  hand  and  sat  erect.  Her  face  worked.  The  old  man  by  the 
other  stove  was  lost  in  thought.  His  head  was  bent  and  his  eyes  were 
filed  dreamily  on  the  chinks  of  light  that  played  about  the  stove- 
doors. 
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^*  Hiram  V'  The  hoarse  word  came  like  a  challenge.  It  beat  down 
the  silence  of  years. 

The  old  man  looked  up  vaguely.  He  peered  across  in  the  uncertain 
Ught 

The  figure  before  the  other  stove  sat  erect  and  rigid.  Her  gaze 
stared  at  space  and  her  mouth  worked  harshly.  "  I — don^t — ^think — 
you — ^was — ^to  blame.**  The  words  came  slowly,  out  of  rebellious  depths. 
"  You  didn't  know — she'd  take  it — ^the  way  she ^' 

He  had  groped  his  way  to  her.  '^  Don't,  Hannah," — ^his  hand  was 
seeking  hers, — "don't  say  no  more.  I  can't  stand  it!"  He  dropped 
to  his  knees  and  buried  his  face. 

"  I've  got  to  say  it — I  can't  stop."  Her  rigid  gaze  looked  out  over 
the  bowed  head.  "  I've  said  I  never  would,  but  I've  got  to.  And  I 
made  up  my  mind — ^to-day — in  the  train — that  if  She  could  be  made 
to  hear,  I'd  tell  ye  I  was  sorry.  Oh,  an'  I  be,  I  be  I"  The  stem  figure 
shook,  and  she  covered  her  breaking  face  in  her  hands. 

The  thin  old  fingers  reached  up  and  drew  them  down.  "Don't 
you  cry,  Hannah,  don't  you  cry.  I  can't  stand  it,"  he  pleaded.  "  I'd 
ruther  have  you  not  speak  a  word  than  feel  that  way  'bout  it.  I 
knew  ye  loved  me,"  he  added  gently,  "  right  along.  But  you  wouldn't 
speak,  nor  answer,  an'  I  got  out  0'  the  way  of  it.  But  I  knew — I 
laiew.  Now,  don't  you  feel  bad  any  more."  He  stroked  her  hair 
softly. 

He  got  up  stiffly  and,  going  over,  brought  his  rocking-chair  and 
plaoed  it  beside  hers  on  the  bit  of  bright  carpet.  "  There,"  he  said, 
"  that's  where  that  belongs."    He  laughed  tremulously. 

"Hiram," — she  spoke  in  a  half -whisper, — "do  you  suppose  she'll 
be  cured?" 

He  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire  and  rocked  gently.  "  I  don't 
know,  Hannah,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  last.  "  But  the  Lord  ain't 
going  to  punish  a  little  child  like  that  for  our  bein'  fools.  Thaf  s  what 
you  was  worrying  about,  wa'n't  it?" 

"  Yes." 

He  nodded  slowly.  "I  thought  so.  I  most  always  know  what 
you're  thinkin'  'bout.  Don't  you  worry  no  more,  Hannah.  There 
ain't  even  a  man  mean  enough  to  do  that,  and  the  Lord  won't." 

She  gave  a  long,  tremulous  sigh.  "  It  seems  real  good  to  hear  you 
say  it,"  she  said  humbly. 

V. 

Six  years  later  a  famous  Doctor  was  driving  slowly  along  the 
country  road.  He  looked  at  the  fields  and  woods  on  either  side,  and 
scanned  the  houses  as  they  came  in  sight.  He  was  looking  for  the 
home  of  a  child  on  whom  he  had  operated  six  years  before. 

He  had  been  spending  his  vacation  in  a  neighboring  hill-town. 
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and  it  occurred  to  him  this  morning  to  drive  over  and  look  up  the 
child.  He  had  never  forgotten  her  eyes^  nor  the  stem  faces  of  the 
grandfather  and  grandmother  who  brought  her  to  him.  He  had  often 
wondered  whether  the  operation  had  been  permanently  successful  and 
whether  the  child  was  happy.  He  had  somehow  suspected  the  tragedy 
under  the  two  grim  faces,  and  had  thought  of  the  child  as  living  in  the 
shadow  of  it. 

A  turn  of  the  road  brought  into  view  a  large>  weather-gray  house 
with  long,  sloping  gables  and  a  big  elm  over  the  front  door.  A  gentle 
turn  on  the  reins  guided  the  horse  towards  the  low,  tumble-down 
fence.  The  Doctor  leaned  forward,  looking  with  interest  at  the  big 
house.  The  yard  at  the  side  was  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs  and 
tangled  vines  and  a  long,  old-fashioned  garden  stretched  away  in  the 
rear. 

**Whoa,'^  said  the  Doctor  softly.  A  figure  among  the  trees  had 
caught  his  eye.  It  wa«  an  old  man  standing  xmder  a  pear-tree,  looking 
up  into  its  branches.  His  face  was  gentle  and  contented  and  irradiated 
with  a  kind  of  soft  happiness.  A  child  stood  at  his  side,  gazing  up  at 
him  admiringly. 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  black  mass  that  swayed  and 
stirred  in  the  upper  branches.  He  looked  down  at  the  child.  "  Bun 
and  tell  your  grandma  the  bees  have  swarmed,'^  he  said. 

The  child  ran  obediently  away.  "Grandma, — oh  grandma I'^  she 
called.    Her  joyous  voice  floated  the  call  across  the  long  garden. 

The  man  brought  a  ladder  and  ascended  the  tree.  When  the  child 
reappeared  with  her  grandmother  he  wa«  coming  slowly  down,  the 
heavy  branch  held  carefully  in  his  hand.  The  bees  buzzed  sullenly 
about  him,  lighting  here  and  there. 

''Won't  they  sting  him,  grandma?''  asked  the  child,  breathless. 

"  Nothing  stings  him,"  replied  the  old  woman  proudly.  "  Shall  I 
open  the  hive,  Hiram?" 

Tict  Myra  do  it,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling;  ''she  wants  to 
learn." 

With  round  eyes,  half  frightened  and  half  awed,  the  child  lifted 
the  top  of  the  hive. 

Slowly  the  bees  dropped  into  it,  one  by  one,  to  seek  the  queen. 
Some  of  them  still  hummed  dubiously  about  They  lighted  on  the 
child  and  on  the  old  man  and  on  the  woman.  But  no  one  brushed 
them  off  and  no  one  was  afraid. 

With  a  smile  the  great  Doctor  gathered  up  the  reins  and  drove 
slowly  away.  "  A  very  successful  operation,"  he  said  to  himself.  He 
looked  back  at  the  old  house  and  the  three  figures  standing  under  the 
pear-tree,  the  light  of  happiness  in  their  faces.  "A  very  successful 
operation,"  he  repeated  softly. 
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BY  PHILIP  BECKER  GOETZ 

I   SAW  where  one  moved  through  a  forest  maze 
Grave  as  her  trees  and,  like  her  tracery 
Of  boughs,  mysterious.    Autumn  had  run 
Her  thin,  sharp  fingers,  swift  as  any  knife, 
And  cut  the  thread-thrung  fates  of  bloodless  leaves 
From  off  the  stem  stems  of  the  parent  stock, 
And  filled  the  ways  above  their  searching  feet 
With  heaps  funereal.    Softly  he  stirred 
The  ghostly  voices  of  the  shivering  leaves, 
And  with  bowed  head  found  reverent  utterance 
In  prayer  of  pity,  bodement,  and  defence. 
From  out  his  meditative  gloom  dreamwise 
Upmounted  from  his  wan  lips  melodies 
As  bubbles  swim  through  water  to  the  air 
When  Triton  chants  alone  in  some  dim  cave. 
And  ever  as  he  sang  beside  him  dropped 
The  spent  waifs  of  the  spring,  breaking  a  spell 
The  silence,  then — ^no  more.    How  soul  leaned  out 
At  the  release  of  song  in  airy  freedom ! 
How  ardor  of  his  singing  so  increased 
As  called  his  fingers  through  his  raven  hair, 
Tears  to  his  eyes,  and  swaying  to  his  body, 
As  if  quick  wings  had  clapped  them  on  his  shoulders 
And  summoned  him  to  empyrean  height, 
To  fellowship  with  what  he  strove  to  phrase! 
Yet  once  as  through  the  dusk-lit  branches  thick 
Upward  he  looked  and  sang,  he  spied  a  bird, — 
A  small,  weak  seer  with  eyes  wide  questioning. 
Tossing  its  body  in  distressful  sign 
Of  sympathy.    Whereat  he  ceased  and  called        ' 
To  it :  antiphonal  began  its  lay, 
Unfellowed  as  his  own,  but  mad  with  rapture. 
And  when  they  parted  where  the  world  begins, 
Where  anger  of  her  busy  noises  quells 
The  high  endeavor  to  a  mood  divine. 
He  knew  that  utterance  of  all  his  day 
Could  never  be  more  surely  buried  deep 
And  lodged  in  chambers  most  oblivious 
Than  in  confession  forth  imto  that  world. 


THE  UNDOING  OF  APOSTLE 

JONES 

By  hily  Munsell 


NO^  Jones  was  not  the  worthy^s  real  name;  for  reasons  which  will 
be  manifest  I  am  loath  to  reveal  his  identity.  He  was  led  to 
his  defeat  through  paths  of  pleasantness.  It  was  a  glorions 
8pmg,-wann,  seductive,  languorous.  Lovers  were  whispering  every- 
where :  in  the  leafy  lanes  at  high  noon,  down  the  moonlit  vistas,  along 
the  temple  walls  at  night.  Never  was  a  time  more  favorable  for  the 
**  turning  of  a  yonng  man's  fancy.**  And  Apostle  Jones,  while  not 
exactly  a  yonng  man, — ^fifiy-three  can  scarcely  be  considered  the  hey- 
day of  youth, — still  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  partook  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  adolescence. 

So  it  befell  that  the  tender  twitter  of  wooing  sparrows,  the  wealth 
of  bloom  and  young  leafage,  the  gurgling  of  tiie  mountain  streams, 
aroused  in  his  capacious  breast  a  mighty  yearning,  which  the  three 
partners  of  his  joys  were  powerless  to  satisfy — even  Christine,  the 
youngest,  with  whom  he  had  tasted  but  five  short  years  of  wedded  bliss, 
was  losing  her  freshness,  as  he  observed  regretfully. 

He  began  to  reflect  that  he  was  not  living  up  to  his  privileges — ^life 
was  at  best  but  a  brief  span,  and  after  fifty  decidedly  uncertain;  it 
was  high  time  that  he  was  enjoying  his  blessed  religion  to  the  fullest 
extent  He  wa«  greatly  aided  in  reaching  this  conclusion  by  the  black 
eyes  of  buxom  Joanna  Merrivale,  and  certainly  their  witchery  might 
well  sway  a  man's  judgment,  as  many  a  younger  swain  in  Zion  was 
willing  to  testify. 

John  Alexander  Jones  had  counted  himself  a  lucky  man  when,  a 
handsome  stripling  of  twenty-five,  he  married  the  parson's  beautiful 
daughter  in  his  native  town  in  Vermont.  The  first  years  of  their 
married  life  were  happy  as  marriages  go.  They  had  their  tiffs,  for  he 
was  stubborn  and  Evelyn  proud,  but  never  a  serious  difference  xmtil 
he  embraced  the  Mormon  faith.  There  was  a  scene  then  and  a  bitter 
one,  but  his  will  proved  the  stronger,  and  they  came  to  Utah  with  the 
pioneers. 

At  this  time  Evelyn  Jones  was  a  hopeless  invalid.  She  had  never 
been  a  strong  woman,  and  the  privations  and  sorrows  of  this  life  in 
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the  desert  had  broken  her  health.  She  bore  her  sufferings  patiently, 
as  she  did  her  domestic  trials.  Gossip  said  she  made  no  outcry,  as 
most  wives  did,  when  her  husband  took  another  wife,  but  she  bore  him 
no  more  children.  Two  they  had  had  already,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Little 
Evelyn  died  of  diphtheria  at  seven,  but  the  boy,  a  proud,  sturdy  lad, 
grew  to  manhood,  and  at  twenty  hid  himself  away  on  one  of  the  wagon- 
trains  bound  for  California. 

His  departure  estranged  his  father  and  mother  still  further.  The 
Apostle  angrily  accused  his  wife  of  inciting  the  boy  to  go,  and  she  did 
not  deny  the  charge. 

Her  hair  whitened  fast  after  that  day,  partly  no  doubt  from  ill 
health  and  the  Utah  climate, — hair  has  a  trick  of  growing  gray  there, 
— but  utter  loneliness  and  many  tears  did  not  retard  the  process.  She 
never  wished  her  boy  back,  though  her  heart  went  out  with  rare  tender- 
ness to  the  lads  and  lassies  around  her,  who  were  not  slow  in  returning 
the  affection.  They  dubbed  her  Mother  Evelyn,  and  as  Mother  Evelyn 
she  soon  became  known  to  the  entire  community. 

The  Apostle's  second  wife,  Sarah  Mary,  was  a  stout,  ignorant 
woman,  who  accepted  her  life  as  a  necessity,  with  the  average  amount 
of  wifely  bickering,  and  his  third  plural,  Christine,  a  pretiy  Swede, 
though  high-tempered,  was  too  much  in  awe  of  her  liege  lord  and  the 
church  to  rebel  against  their  authority.  On  the  whole.  Apostle  Jones 
had  been  fortunate  in  his  matrimonial  ventures.  Had  he  been  con- 
tent with  three  wives,  which  everyone  knows  is  a  lucky  number,  or  Bad 
he  even  adhered  to  his  life-long  habit  of  selecting  blondes,  this  chronicle 
would  probably  never  have  been  written. 

But  what  man  having  once  looked  on  Joanna's  bright  eyes  and 
dark  curls  could  ever  again  be  content  with  blondes  ?  Small  wonder 
then  that  the  Apostle,  once  more  becoming  addicted  to  bright  ties  and 
excessive  shoe-polish,  courted  the  fair  Joanna  with  elephantine  grace. 
And  the  fates  favored  him. 

Joanna,  like  the  famous  Joan,  was  a  bom  champion.  She  had 
been  the  patron  saint  of  every  forlorn  cat  and  abused  cur  from  baby- 
hood^  and  it  was,  perhaps,  this  same  quality  which  early  attached  her 
to  lonely  Mother  Evelyn.  A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  the 
two,  and  thrived  until  Joanna  had  fallen  into  a  way  of  running  in  and 
making  her  her  chief  confidante  in  all  her  joys  and  perplexities. 

So  the  Apostle  found  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  her, 
while  Joan  soon  found  a  perplexity  confronting  her  which  could  not 
be  carried  to  Mother  Evelyn's  ears.  That  she  was  perplexed,  her  fits 
of  restlessness  and  abstraction  proved  beyond  doubt  Her  mother,  a 
worn-out,  spiritless  woman,  noticed  this,  and  hearing  reports  of 
Apostle  Jones's  attentions, — for  the  doings  of  so  great  a  dignitary 
could  not  escape  notice, — ^tried  to  question  Joan.    But  Joan,  who  was 
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evidently  determined  to  settle  for  herself  the  desirability  of  becoming 
Mrs.  Jones  No.  4,  had  nothing  to  say.  On  the  first  day  of  Jime^ 
however,  the  Apostle  walked  formally  up  the  shady  path  to  the  Merri- 
vale  home,  formally  proposed,  and  was  as  formally  accepted. 

Mrs.  Merrivale  had  watched  the  approach  of  the  great  man  with 
a  thrill  of  foreboding.  That  her  handsome,  high-spirited  Joan  should 
enter  such  a  life  seemed  unendurable;  yet,  after  all,  what  brighter 
prospect  could  she  hope  for?  Better  not  to  taste  yoimg  love  than  to 
learn  its  bitterness,  as  she  herself  had  done.  Still,  she  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  marriage  nor  bring  herself  to  deck  the  girl  for  her 
bridal,  and  when  the  wedding-day  came  she  feigned  illness  to  avoid 
being  present  at  the  ceremony. 

"Perhaps  it's  all  for  the  best,  Joan,''  she  had  said;  "I'm  not 
saying  it  isn't,  but  when  I  look  back  on  my  own  happy  wedding-day 
I  can't  see  you  married  to  this  man,  who  can't  cherish  you  without 
insulting  the  best  woman  that  ever  breathed." 

"Thafs  just  it,"  exclaimed  Joan  in  reply.  "I  ain't  afraid  to 
marry  the  old  fellow.  I'd  rather  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a 
young  man's  slave  any  day,  but  if  I  thought  if  d  hurt  dear  old  Mother 
Evelyn  I'd  put  my  right  hand  in  the  fire  first.  But  he  never  goes  nigh 
her  anyway,  if  he  can  help  it,  and  I  can  see  to  it  that  she's  a  lot  more 
comfortable  than  she  is  now.  You  needn't  be  afraid  but  what  I'll  get 
along  with  Apostle  Jones — ^he'll  not  boss  me  round  as  he  has  Sanih 
Mary  and  Christine,  I  can  tell  you !" 

The  mother  could  only  sigh  at  the  girl's  confidence.  Oh  blessed 
ignorance  of  maidenhood,  what  a  price  you  ofttimes  pay  for  inno- 
cence! 

"As  for  happy  marriages,"  Joanna  continued,  "there  ain't  none 
in  this  country.  So  cheer  up,  Mumsey.  Just  think  what  if  11  be  to 
have  an  apostle  for  a  son-in-law,  and  you  shall  have  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  life  too  in  your  old  age." 

The  mother's  was  not  the  only  protest.  There  was  a  lover  in  the 
case,  and  he  plead  eloquently  against  this  desecration,  but  in  vain. 

"  I'll  not  deny  I'm  fond  of  you,"  Joan  answered  him,  "  and  if  we 
were  back  in  the  dear  old  Vermont  mother  tells  about  I'd  marry  you  in 
a  minute,  but  I  can't  trust  you  here,  Hyrum.  You're  over-fond  of 
a  pretty  face.  When  the  bloom  had  left  mine  you'd  be  taking  another 
wife,  just  like  the  rest  of  them.  I  couldn't  stand  that.  I'd  not  care 
with  Apostle  Jones." 

"Joan,  lefs  go  to  the  States  then;  but  I'd  never  have  no  other 
wife,  no  matter  how  hard  the  elders  preached !" 

"Thafs  what  father  said,  but  he  broke  my  mother's  heart  just 
the  same.    As  for  going  to  the  States,  how  could  we  go  ?" 

So  the  deed  was  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recording 
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angel  dropped  the  traditional  tear  over  this  ruin  of  another  young  life^ 
but  it  caused  not  a  ripple  of  pity  in  the  community  of  the  saints. 
Nor  did  its  victim  consider  herself  an  object  of  pity,  any  more  thsm 
does  Miss  Blank  who  marries  millions  or  a  title. 

Apostle  Jones  was  thrifty,  but  this  event  called  for  munificence. 
The  eastern  fagade  of  his  one-story  mansion  was  decorated  with  yet 
another  door  with  its  quota  of  windows,  while  the  plush  sofa  and 
bright-flowered  carpet  of  the  little  parlor  were  the  envy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  a  sad  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Sarah  Mary  and  Christine, 
who  drew  suddenly  nearer  in  the  face  of  this  new  calamity. 

Mother  Evelyn  beheld  these  preparations  unmoved.  The  fountain 
of  tears  was  dried,  she  said  to  herself — ^her  husband  was  nothing  to 
her  now.  But  she  loved  Joan,  and  suffered  a  pang  that  the  girl  should 
be  willing  to  supplant  her  even  in  appearance.  This  too  passed  when 
Joan  flung  herself  penitently  at  her  feet  and,  sobbing,  begged  her  for- 
giveness if  she  were  robbing  her  further  of  her  rights.  ^'  For  he's 
your  husband !''    she  exclaimed,  springing  up,  flushed  with  shame; 

"me  and  these  other  women  are '^    She  could  not  say  ffie  word. 

Joan,  the  wife,  had  changed  her  views  on  the  subject  of  wedlock. 

Mother  Evelyn  drew  the  girl  again  to  her  side  and  gently  stroked 
the  rich  black  hair.  "  You  have  robbed  me  of  nothing,  my  dear.  The 
man  I  married  is  long  since  dead.  You  are  a  good  girl,  and  you  could 
hardly  have  refused  the  Apostle  safely.  Power  counts  for  right  here. 
So  come  and  see  me  often,  but  never  mention  him  again.'' 

Joan  took  up  her  new  life  bravely.  If  there  were  dark  hours  in 
the  night  when  she  lay  and  writhed  with  shame  as  she  thought  of  her 
relations  with  the  man  beside  her,  or  if  there  were  other  hours  scarcely 
less  dark  when  tender  dreams  of  a  love  that  might  have  been  stole  into 
her  mind,  she  kept  the  fact  to  herself.  These  belonged  to  the  night, 
when  weariness  and  gloom  steal  the  purpose  from  our  hearts ;  morning 
found  her  resolute  and  cheerful,  and  few  who  saw  her,  blithe  and  self- 
contained^  dreamed  that  the  bonds  of  plural  wedlock  rested  heavily  on 
handsome  Joan. 

But  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  was  stealing  over  the 
Apostle's  horizon.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  wife,  young  and  petted,  de- 
manding equal  favors  for  the  rivals  she  had  supplanted?  Did  the 
Apostle  bring  home  a  basket  of  fruit  for  his  love,  she  must  immedi- 
ately divide  it  with  Sarah  Mary  and  Christine,  after  slipping  the  finest 
pieces  into  Mother  Evelyn's  larder.  Did  he  bring  her  a  new  ribbon, 
she  begged  him  not  to  fail  to  remember  the  others  soon.  The  thrifty 
patriarch  was  sorely  troubled  over  this  generosity,  for  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  providing  the  frivolities  of  life  for  one  and  furnish- 
ing the  same  to  four,  with  a  contingent  of  rapidly  growing  children. 
The  great  man  at  length  felt  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  his  be- 
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loved  Joanna;  but  when  did  a  bewitched  lover  of  fifty-five  ever 
remonstrate  with  a  handsome  woman  of  twenty-five  with  any  success  ? 

Joanna  was  perverse  and  she  was  winnings  with  the  result  that 
Apostle  Jones  opened  his  purse-strings  to  an  unheard-of  extent,  while 
he  groaned  in  secret.  But  the  time  came'  when  he  was  forced  to  take 
a  stand.  He  had  gone  the  roimds  with  new  dresses  and  bonnets  with 
what  grace  he  could  muster,  he  had  quadruplicated  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  Joanna's  rooms — at  a  slightly  reduced  figure,  it  is  true,  owing  to 
the  quantity — ^without  betraying  too  much  annoyance,  but  when  his 
provoking  bride  responded  to  his  proposition  to  build  her  a  separate 
home  with  the  counter-proposition  that  he  should  build  the  separate 
home  for  Mother  Evelyn  and  another  larger  house  for  herself  and  the 
two  younger  wives,  he  felt  that  indulgence  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
no  coaxing  or  cajoling  could  change  his  decision. 

It  was  then  the  clouds  began  to  form  in  threatening  masses,  for 
Joan  knew  that  not  to  rule  was  to  be  ruled,  and  rallied  her  forces  for 
the  final  battle.  Nor  did  she  scorn  to  enlist  Sarah  Mary  and  Chris- 
tine as  recruits;  as  for  Mother  Evelyn,  she  tried  to  keep  the  matter 
secret  from  her. 

The  voices  of  the  other  wives,  while  they  added  to  the  Apostle's 
annoyance,  failed  to  move  him,  and  when  one  day  he  brought  home 
plans  for  a  handsome  residence  over  which,  he  assured  her,  she  was  to 
reign  sole  mistress,  she  planned  a  coup  d'etat. 

And  the  domestic  clouds  whose  gray  masses  had  tempered  the  glare 
of  the  Apostle's  happiness  grew  yet  darker  and  more  lowering. 

What  man  can  endure  a  bad  cook?  And  when  it  comes  to  three 
bad  cooks  in  regular  succession,  when  one  goes  from  burned  potatoes 
to  overdone  beefsteak,  and  from  overdone  steak  to  sour  bread  in  cease- 
less rotation,  and  when  to  these  unsavory  compounds  are  added  com- 
plaints and  coaxings  and  tears;  when  to  further  embitter  existence 
come  memories  of  halcyon  days  when  appetizing  meals  and  deference 
were  the  rule — ^it  is  enough  to  rouse  a  man's  ire  and  to  ruin  his  diges- 
tion. 

The  Apostle  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  Joanna  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble,  but  he  was  also  shrewd  enough  to  prefer  that 
punishment  for  the  offence  should  fall  elsewhere.  He  could  not  help 
admiring  the  ingenuity  of  her  little  scheme,  though  the  fact  did  not 
tend  to  allay  his  wrath. 

He  first  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  matter  by  some  sharp  words 
to  Sarah  Mary  and  Christine,  but  the  only  result  was  an  imusually 
large  fall  of  tears.  They  fied  at  once  to  Joanna,  and,  comforted  and 
laughed  at  by  her,  contrived  as  many  culinary  accidents  as  before. 

The  Apostle  tried  every  known  means  of  chastening  refractory 
wives,  save  one,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  rebellion  against  his  rightful 
authority  still  went  on.    He  even  thought  of  invoking  the  authority  of 
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the  church,  bnt  ridicule  is  even  worse  than  bad  cooking.  There  were 
times  when  he  even  doubted  the  divine  origin  of  plural  marriage. 
Surely,  never  was  a  great  man  so  flouted  by  the  weaker  vessel — ^nor  by 
three  of  them — ^before. 

The  Apostle  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  misanthrope.  He  kicked 
the  dog  and  snubbed  his  humbler  brethren  in  Zion  in  a  way  that  threat- 
ened to  seriously  undermine  his  popularity.  He  even  caught  himself 
profanely  wishing  that  the  All-seeing  Eye  over  the  ^^  Holiness  to  the 
Lord'^  on  the  store  fronts  of  the  faithful  might  be  utilized  to  r^ulate 
the  affairs  of  his  own  household. 

He  began  to  think  more  favorably  of  the  one  untried  means  of 
curbing  refractory  wives.  To  strike  a  woman — a  month  ago  the 
Apostle  would  have  declared  it  infamous,  but  now — ^well — ^really,  it 
seemed  the  only  course  open. 

Then  intruded  the  troublesome  question,  *^  Upon  whom  should  the 
punishment  fall  V*  Joan,  of  course,  was  the  real  culprit,  but  the  vision 
of  her  lithe  form  and  bewitching  face  that  rose  before  him  settled  her 
fate — ^you  cannot  strike  Hebe. 

Well,  then,  Sarah  Mary  or  Christine,  which?  They  both  really 
deserved  it;  here  the  Apostle's  face  hardened;  but  suppose  he  should 
bring  them  to  their  senses,  there  was  still  Joan  xmconquered.  Was 
there  no  way  of  making  her  suffer  by  proxy  ? 

Here  the  Apostle  was  seized  with  a  most  unlovely  idea.  Joan  loved 
Mother  Evelyn.  Suppose  the  chastening  should  fall  upon  her?  It 
would  certainly  show  Joan  the  folly  of  her  course  as  nothing  else  could. 
It  would  be  something  of  a  flank  movement  too.  Still, — ^the  Apostle 
winced  at  the  thought, — ^it  would  soon  be  twenty-eight  years  since 
that  night  when,  back  among  the  Vermont  hills,  he  had  looked  into 
Evelyn  Wright's  blue  eyes  and  had  whispered  in  a  voice  a  trifle  un- 
steady in  its  earnestness,  ^'I  would  give  my  life  to  make  you  happy, 
dear.'' 

The  words  were  spoken  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding.  They  came 
back  to  him  with  tormenting  force  on  his  second  wedding  eve;  but  he 
was  braver  now,  and  allowed  no  such  early  indiscretions  of  speech  or 
feeling  to  annoy  him.  Nor  should  we  blame  the  doughty  Apostle  too 
severely.  Then  he  might  have  died  for  her  had  it  been  necessary.  Hut 
now — ^well,  you  know,  years  make  a  difference. 

He  need  not  really  hurt  her;  it  could  be  made  a  mere  farce — the 
point  was  to  have  Joanna  consider  it  a  tragedy.  The  partitions  were 
thin.  Evelyn  would  be  sure  to  shriek  at  the  suggestion  of  a  blow, 
which  would  bring  the  others  to  the  scene,  and  it  was  more  than  prob- 
able that  he  could  make  terms  with  Joan  without  anything  further. 
So  he  put  aside  his  scruples  and  laid  his  plans  astutely. 

But  alas !  **  the  best-laid  schemes  ....  gang  aft  a-^gley."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  female  character  is  erratic,  and  even  so  experienced 
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a  man  as  the  Apostle  occasionally  errs  in  his  estimate  of  it^  and  this 
error  proved  the  sunken  road  that  lost  him  his  Waterloo. 

As  I  haye  said^  the  Apostle  laid  his  plans  astutely.  It  required 
some  devemess  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Mother  Evelyn.  He  selected  a 
suitable  time  when  visitors  were  not  likely  to  intrude,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  all  at  school ;  but  the  affair  went  off  lamely  from  the  start. 
Mother  Evelyn  had  little  to  say,  and  when  he  mustered  up  courage  to 
raise  his  arm  for  a  blow,  gave  him  a  look  that  made  it  fall  powerless 
to  his  side.  Strange  he  could  not  forget  those  ten  happy  years  when 
the  word  wife  was  sacred. 

His  angry  tones  had  attracted  Christine,  who  was  not  too  fastidious 
to  peep  in  at  the  keyhole,  and  who,  when  she  saw  his  upraised  arm, 
sped  swiftly  away  with  a  terrified  face  to  carry  the  news.  Joan  could 
scarcely  believe  her  ears,  but  when  she  did  realize  the  truth  the  blood 
suddenly  left  her  face,  only  to  rush  back  again  in  a  swift  tide,  while 
her  lithe  form  trembled  with  rage. 

A  moment  later  she  snatched  a  small  riding-whip  from  the  wall 
and,  followed  by  Sarah  Mary  and  Christine,  rushed  to  Mother  Evelyn's 
room.  The  tableau  there  confirmed  her  worst  fears,  for  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  Mother  Evelyn's  faded  cheeks,  and  the  Apostle  stood 
hanging  his  head  like  a  whipped  dog. 

Joanna  waited  not  for  explanations,  but,  exclaiming  hotly,  ^^I'll 
teach  you  how  to  whip  a  woman  I''  gave  him  five  stinging  blows  with 
the  whip,  nor  would  have  paused  then  had  not  Mother  Evelyn  flung 
herself  between  them.  A  marvellous  thing  is  a  woman's  heart,  and 
Evelyn  Jones,  who  a  moment  before  had  believed  the  bitterest  hour  of 
her  life  was  upon  her,  suffered  a  still  more  poignant  anguish  when 
she  beheld  her  husband  cower  under  Joanna's  blows. 

We  vdll  draw  a  veil  over  the  scenes  which  followed.  But  a  few 
months  later  Mother  Evelyn,  at  the  Apostle's  special  request,  moved 
into  a  pretty  home  of  which  she  was  sole  mistress,  and  while  he  held 
but  little  communication  vdth  her  save  through  his  banker,  her  de- 
clining years  were  attended  by  every  comfort. 

He  took  unto  himself  no  more  wives.  Did  he  become  reconciled 
to  Joanna?  Joanna  was  young,  bright-eyed,  round-limbed, — and  the 
Apostle  was  a  man. 

CANUTE 

BY  GEORGE  S.  SEYMOUR 

NATXJRE  no  kingship  knows  nor  lord's  estate; 
Against  the  sea  no  sceptre  can  prevail. 
He  only  rules  whose  courage  cannot  fail, 
And  he  alone  is  great  whose  soul  is  great. 
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THE  ROSE 

BY  MARIE  VAN  VORST 

EVER  again^  Dearest,  oh  never  more ! 
Not  in  the  spring-time's  swift  enchanted  reign, 
Shall  hope  to  hope,  shall  love  to  love  implore. 

Never  again ! 


Not  in  the  summer — ^nor  when  autumn's  wane 

Blows  the  dry  leaves  along  earth's  windy  floor. 
Nor  in  the  winter :  that  strange  joy  and  pain 

No  seasons'  circle  ever  can  restore. 

The  roses  of  to-day  no  tears  shall  stain, — 
They're  thomless !    You  shall  see  the  rose  you  wore 

Never  again ! 


WHERE  ARE  YOU,  DEAR? 

BY  MARIE  VAN  VORST 

HERE  are  you,  Dear,  now  that  the  winter  white 
Has  nearly  run  its  course  ?    Spring  will  be  here 
And  birds  shall  sing  as  home  they  wing  their  flight, 
"  Where  are  you,  Dear  ?" 

Thus  I  have  sung  and  waited  thro'  the  year. 

Saying  at  morning :    "  He  will  come  with  night  ?" 
And  in  tiie  night :  ^^  With  the  dawn  kind  and  clear. 

He  will  pass  by !"    My  little  dwelling  bright 

Has  its  soft  curtains  drawn ;  I  wait  the  cheer 
Your  presence  brings  by  day  and  candle-light ; 

^*  Where  are  you,  Dear  ?" 


A  PARK  ROW  GALAHAD 

By  Albert  Pay  son  Terhune 

Author  of  ''Dr.  Dale,''  ''Columbia  Stories;'  etc. 


ONDAY  morning  is  not  a  pleasant  time  in  the  office  of  an 
evening  newspaper. 

The  staff,  who  have  spent  Sunday  as  Providence  gave  them 
wisdom,  or  the  lack  thereof,  are  cross  and  tired.  A  lot  of  news  has 
piled  up  during  the  past  thirty-six  hours,  which  means  extra  work.  Add 
to  this  the  gloom  that  accompanies  Monday  morning  the  world  over, 
and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  atmosphere  pervading  the  city  room 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Planet  on  the  forenoon  of  a  certain  Monday 
in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1897. 

The  big  apartment,  light  on  three  sides,  was  dotted  with  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  tables,  roll-top  desks,  reporters'  table-desks,  and 
chairs  in  varying  stages  of  disrepair.  The  high  ceiling  was  criss-crossed 
with  green-coated  electric  wires,  from  which  himg  shaded  arc-lights. 
Other  wires,  painted  yellow  like  walls  and  ceilings,  ran  blindly  to  and 
from  telephone  boxes  and  telegraph  instruments. 

The  floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  trampled,  torn  newspapers, 
crushed  sheets  of  "flimsy"  and  "copy-paper,"  cigarette-stumps, 
matches,  ashes,  and  letters. 

Four  copy-readers  bent  over  their  desks,  editing  early  morning 
stories  or  putting  "  c.  1.  c."  heads  and  "  agate"  marks  on  police  head- 
quarters slips. 

The  assistant  city  editor,  a  pleasant-faced  man  with  a  long  blond 
mustache  and  childlike  blue  eyes,  had  finished  making  out  the  assign- 
ment schedule  for  the  day  and  was  handing  clippings  to  reporters. 

A  clump  of  office-boys,  their  real  work  for  the  day  not  yet  begun, 
loafed  about  the  pneumatic  tubes.  A  discontented  reporter  in  one  of 
the  booths  was  taking  down  a  story  dictated  over  the  telephone  by  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  Brooklyn  office.  Three  other  reporters  sat  smoking, 
too  cross  to  talk. 

And  over  all  the  scene  rested  the  aforesaid  cloud  of  Monday-morning 
gloom. 

This  dreary  aspect  would  be  dispelled  three  hours  later  by  the  rush 
and  bustle  incident  on  "  going  to  press."  The  Planet,  being  an  evening 
paper,  went  to  press  for  the  first  edition  at  eleven-thirty  a.m.  This  was 
before  the  days  when  war  exigencies  enabled  the  public  at  large  to  buy 
"evening"  papers  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning. 
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The  city  editor  took  the  asdgnment  schedule  from  his  assistant  and 
glanced  over  it 

"  I  see  yon  have  Brooke  down  for  the  Enfield  embezzlement  case," 
he  remarked.  **  That's  the  star  story  of  the  day,  if  it  pans  ont.  Hadn't 
you  better  give  it  to  some  more  reliable  man?" 

"  Brooke's  the  best  reporter  we  have,  Mr.  Curtis,"  replied  the  assist- 
ant, "  if  he's  only  sober." 

"  Is  he  ever  sober?"  retorted  the  city  editor.  "  Look  here,  Wilton, 
I  know  Brooke's  a  friend  of  yours,  and  I  appreciate  all  you've  done  for 
him.  If  you  hadn't  shielded  and  helped  him  along  he'd  have  been  fired 
long  ago.  But  I've  stood  his  drunkenness  as  long  as  I  can.  He's  made 
us  lose  half  a  dozen  good  stories,  and  he's  utterly  xmtrustworthy.  The 
man's  been  on  a  spree  for  four  days,  and  I've  decided  to  discharge  him 
as  soon  as  he  comes  back." 

^^  He'll  be  back  this  morning,  Mr.  Curtis,"  interposed  the  assistant 
city  editor.  "  I  stopped  at  his  rooms  on  my  way  down-town.  He's 
sobering  up,  and  he's  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  Would  you  mind 
giving  him  one  more  chance  ?  Remember,  he's  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
in  the  business — ^when  he's  himself." 

The  city  editor's  face  relaxed  at  the  other's  earnest  manner. 

*'  Well,"  he  agreed  after  a  pause,  *'  if  he  shows  up  this  morning  and 

covers  this  assignment  decently,  I'll  give  him  another  show.    But 

There  he  is  now." 

Curtis  broke  off  as  a  man  entered  the  room  and  slouched  across  to 
the  city  editor's  desk. 

The  new-comer's  eyes  were  red  and  swollen,  his  breath  was  reminis- 
cent, and  his  face  had  a  pasty,  unhealthy  look. 

His  voice  alone,  when  he  addressed  Curtis,  showed  him  to  be  a  man 
of  breeding. 

"  I  wish  to  report  for  work,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  city  editor's  eye  took  in  all  the  details  of  Brooke's  appearance. 

*'  Are  you  fit  for  work,  Mr.  Brooke?"  he  asked. 

The  reporter  flushed,  but  bowed  without  speaking. 

^'  You've  been  ill,  I  suppose,"  said  Curtis  sarcastically. 

"No,  sir,"  responded  Brooke  simply;  "I've  been  drunk  for  three 
days.    There  is  no  use  in  lying  about  it."* 

Curtis  turned  aside  to  hide  a  smile.  He  loved  his  staff,  and  was  one 
of  those  extremely  rare  beings,  a  justly  popular  city  editor.  He  was 
pleased  with  Brooke's  answer,  having  been  prepared  for  a  whining  tale 
of  sickness.  **V;^ 

"  Mr.  Brooke,"  he  said  more  pleasantly,  "  do  you  know  I  intended  to 
discharge  you  this  morning?" 

Brooke  tried  to  look  surprised. 

"  But,"  Curtis  went  on,  "  I've  decided  to  give  you  another  chance. 
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If  yon  succeed  with  the  assignment  I'm  going  to  give  you^  and  keep 
straight  after  this^  yon  may  stay  on  here.  If  yon  fail  on  this  assignment 
through  any  blunder  of  your  own,  or  if  you  are  drunk  again,  I  shall 
discharge  you  on  the  spot.  It  is  your  last  chance  in  this  office.  Do  you 
understand  ?'' 

Brooke  understood.    He  knew  Curtis  to  be  a  man  of  his  word. 

^^  What  is  the  assignment,  sir?''  he  asked,  his  bloodshot  eyes  resting 
a  moment  on  his  chiefs  clear-cut  features. 

''While  you  were  away,  Saturday,"  answered  Curtis,  picking  up  a 
handful  of  clippings,  "young  Sydney  Enfield,  of  Carew  &  Enfield, 
brokers,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  firm  of  which  he  is  jimior  partner.  There's  very  little 
evidence  against  him,  and  he'll  get  oflf  without  any  trouble.  The  police 
themselves  look  on  the  whole  thing  as  a  silly  legal  blunder.  But  here's 
what  I  want :  I  want  you  to  go  up  to  young  Enfield's  house — ^he  lives 
somewhere  in  the  early  Forties — and  get  an  interview  with  his  wife. 
She's  a  mere  girl.  They  were  only  married  last  year.  I  want  yon  to  get 
a  good  '  human  interest'  story  there.  You  know  the  sort, — ^wifely  in- 
dignation at  her  darling  husband's  unjust  arrest,  and  all  that  sort  of  roi 
If  she  won't  see  you,  try  to  get  a  statement  of  some  kind  from  Enfield's 
lawyers.    They  are  Porter  &  Jackson,  992  Nassau  Street." 

''A  nice  sort  of  assignment  to  send  a  man  on  when  it's  his  one 
hope  of  holding  his  job,"  Brooke  growled  as  he  boarded  a  Third  Avenue 
Elevated  train.  *'  The  woman  will  never  consent  to  see  me ;  and  as  for 
the  lawyers,  of  course  they're  under  honor  not  to  discuss  their  client's 
case  with  outsiders.    Any  fool  knows  that." 

The  drink-mists  gradually  cleared  from  Jack  Brooke's  brain  as  he 
^anced  over  the  clippings  €urtis  had  given  him.  He  was  a  bom  re- 
porter, and  his  professional  interest  in  the  case  was  awakening.  Hur- 
riedly he  mastered  each  detail  and  mapped  out  to  himself  the  line  of 
questions  he  would  ask  should  Mrs.  Enfield  by  any  rare  chance  give  him 
an  interview. 

The  hope  of  keeping  his  position  on  the  Planet  too  went  far  towards 
sobering  Brooke.  He  felt,  somehow,  that  if  he  were  thrown  out  of  work 
at  this  crisis  there  would  be  no  more  stoppages  on  his  path  to  tramp- 
hood.    His  "  grip"  would  be  lost  for  good  and  all. 

That  he  would  be  able  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  remain  sober,  in 
case  he  kept  his  position,  was  a  question  on  which  he  was  far  more 
doubtful. 

Still,  he  felt,  stranger ''things  had  happened.  A  boyish  stride  re- 
placed his  former  slouching  gate  as  he  walked  up  Forty-seventh  Street 
towards  the  Enfield  house. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Enfield  at  home  ?"  he  asked  of  the  trim  maid  at  the  door. 

The  servant  looked  distrustfully  at  him,  and  Brooke's  heart  sank. 
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"  Please  tell  her  a  reporter  would  like  to  speak  to  her  for  a  few 
minutes/^  he  went  os^  his  yoice  growing  so  husky  as  to  be  almost  un- 
intelligible. 

The  maid's  face  cleared.  She  went  upstairs  with  the  message, 
leaving  Brooke,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  lower  hall. 

A  moment  later  she  reappeared. 

**  Mrs.  Enfield  will  be  down  in  a  few  moments,  sir,''  she  said  with  a 
marked  change  of  manner.  *'Will  you  step  into  the  drawing-room, 
pleased 

Brooke  laughed  grimly  as  he  paced  the  deserted  drawing-room. 

"  If  she'll  see  me,  thaf  s  all  I  ask,''  he  mused.  ''  Trust  me  to  get 
any  story  I  choose  out  of  a  woman,  if  she'll  only,  consent  to  speak  to  me. 
All  any  reporter  who  knows  his  business  has  to  do  is  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  woman  will  tell  all  she  knows.  They  begin 
by  swearing  they've  nothing  to  say  to  the  press.  Then,  if  a  man  holds 
his  tongue,  the/ll  talk  on  till  the  caf  s  out  of  the  bag  and  the  story's 
told." 

Brooke  stopped  short  in  his  walk.  Ascending  the  front  steps  was  a 
very  youthful  man  with  a  pad  clutched  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the 
other. 

"  A  new  reporter  from  some  paper  or  other,"  Brooke  soliloquized. 
^^  Since  these  people  seem  so  willing  to  see  reporters,  I  may  as  well  head 
him  off  and  get  an  exclusive  story  on  this.  He's  only  a  kid ;  probably 
his  first  month  in  the  business.  An  older  reporter  doesn't  flash  a  pad 
and  pencil  on  the  public,  like  a  census  man.  Any  old  gag  will  work 
with  him." 

Brooke  glanced  to  and  fro.  The  entire  lower  floor  was  deserted. 
He  stepped  to  the  front  door  and  opened  it  before  the  new-comer  could 
ring. 

The  second  reporter  was  thus  confronted  on  the  doorstep  by  a 
solemn-visaged  being,  who,  from  his  hatless  state,  was  apparently  some 
member  of  the  Enfield  family. 

*^  Good-morning,  sir,"  said  the  youth.  "  I  represent  the  New  York 
Disfatch." 

^^  I  knew  he  was  a  cub  reporter,"  mused  Brooke.  "  Who  ever  says 
'  I  represent,'  except  in  detective  novels?" 

"  I  should  like,"  went  on  the  new-comer,  ^^  to  interview  Mrs.  Enfield 
on  this  unfortunate  embezzlement  case." 

^^  Ah,  yes,"  Brooke  broke  in,  his  face  assuming  an  imdertaker-like 
air,  '*  to  be  sure.  But  my  poor  sister  cannot  see  you,  sir.  Bemember 
what  a  blow  Ihis  unmerited  disgrace  is  to  her.  She  is  quite  prostrated. 
Indeed,  she  has  not  even  seen  me.  But  any  information  I  can  give 
you ^" 

The  cub  reporter's  face  brightened. 
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Brief  as  was  his  newspaper  experience,  he  had  sense  enough  to  know 
how  unlikely  he  would  be  to  get  a  word  out  of  any  member  of  the 
Enfield  family.  Yet  here  was  the  stricken  wife's  own  brother,  willing 
and  even  eager  to  talk.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  The  Dispatch 
man  scarce  knew  where  to  begin. 

Brooke  sayed  him  the  trouble.  Every  moment  coimted.  He  must 
get  rid  of  the  cub  Before  Mrs.  Enfield  appeared. 

"  You  see,*'  he  began  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  "  my  poor  dear  brother- 
in-law  is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  We  suspect  that  the  magnates  of 
Wall  Street — ^perhaps  a  syndicate  of  financiers  from  all  over  the  world — 
have  become  jealous  of  his  rapid  rise,  and  have  plotted  to  ruin  him.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  give  my  reasons  for  this  theory.  But  take  my  word 
that  it  is  the  truth.  I  intend  to  make  a  family  matter  of  this,  and  shall 
probably  challenge  either  Bussell  Sage  or  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  meet 
me  on  the  field  of  honor  to  redress  my  brother-in-law's  wrongs." 

The  Dispatch  man's  eyes  opened  wide.    Here  was  news  indeed  I 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Brooke,  ^^  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  fear 
I  should  break  down  were  I  to  speak  further  of  this  calamity.  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  so  much;  but  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  so  clever: 
you  manage  to  worm  out  the  best-kept  secrets." 

Hastily  retreating  into  the  hallway,  he  cut  short  the  Dispatch  man's 
condolences  by  shutting  the  door  in  his  face. 

"  I'd  like  to  be  in  the  oflBce,"  he  muttered  half -aloud,  "  when  that 
cub  carries  the  story  of  my  duel  and  the  conspiracy  to  the  city  editor  of 
the  Dispatch,  But  then  the  Dispatch  is  just  the  paper  to  print  a  story 
like  that  in  good  faith.  There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  Park  Bow  when  their 
next  edition  gets  on  the  street."  ^-'    " 

The  delight  of  this  thought  caused  Brooke  to  execute  a  Uttle  pas 
seul  on  the  fox-skin  rug.  His  saltatory  performance  stopped  abruptly 
at  the  sound  of  a  light  step  on  the  upper  stair. 

The  next  moment  a  slender,  graceful  girl,  wan  and  heavy-eyed, 
entered  the  room. 

She  advanced  towards  the  reporter  with  eager,  outstretched  hand  and 
a  piteous  little  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon,"  she  said  gratefully. 

Brooke  looked  askance.  '  * 

^^  I  should  have  sent  for  you  yesterday,  but  I  could  not  trust  myself 
then  to  talk  calmly,"  she  continued.  "  Tonday  I  will  try  to  be  more 
reasonable.  But  you  will  pardon  me,  I  know,  if  I'm  incoherent.  1*11 
do  my  best.    I  will  indeed." 

Still  more  mystified,  Brooke  seated  himself  and  looked  dumbly  at 
her.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words. 

This  big-eyed  little  woman,  with  her  dainty,  grief-stained  face, 
seemed  such  a  mere  child,  and  withal  such  a  thoroughbred.    Why  should 
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she  not  only  want  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  but  beg  his  for- 
bearance ? 

^^  It's  a  long  story.  I'll  make  it  as  short  as  I  can.  It's  best  to  be 
perfectly  frank,  isn't  it?" 

Brooke  nodded. 

'^  I  will  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Don't  stop  me.  I  need  all  my 
courage.  Sydney  and  I  were  mi^ed  a  year  ago.  Papa  was  wealthy, 
and  I  never  knew,  or  even  dreamed,  the  real  value  of  money.  So  when 
I  became  Sydney's  wife  I  supposed  he  was  rich  enough  for  us  to  live 
as  I  had  lived  at  home.  He  never  imdeceived  me;  never  refused  or 
grudged  one  single  request  I  made.  When  I  suggested  that  I  liked  this 
house  he  bought  it.  I  liked  yachting,  and  asked  him  to  buy  a  steam 
yacht  last  season.  He  bought  it  for  me.  These  are  only  two  out  of  a 
himdred  such  instances.  I  could  not  express  a  wish  that  he  didn't 
gratify.  And  I — ^miserable,  childish  fool  that  I  was ! — ^never  dreamed 
that  money  for  all  this  couldn't  be  picked  up  like  so  much  grass." 

The  girl  choked,  paused,  and  went  on. 

Brooke  watched  her  dully,  in  no  way  understanding. 

"  Then,"  she  said,  *^  came  the  end — the  horrible  end." 

The  reporter  pricked  up  his  ears.  The  news-gathering  instinct  told 
him  this  was  going  to  be  a  big  story  after  all. 

*^  For  weeks,"  went  on  Mrs.  Enfield,  **  Sydney  would  pace  his  study 
floor  all  night.  He  grew  silent.  He  seemed  to  have  some  awful  secret. 
I  was  wicked  and  thoughtless  enough  to  believe  he  was  growing  tired  of 
me,  and — God  forgive  me — ^I  reproached  him  with  it.  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  stop  seeing  his  look  when  I  said  that  I" 

She  shuddered  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Brooke,  coldly  watching  her,  noticed  how  tiny  and  slender  the  fingers 
were,  and  speculated  as  to  the  karats  of  the  solitaire  that  blazed  above 
the  plain  gold  band. 

His  foot  tapped  the  floor  lightly.  Mrs.  Enfield  raised  her  head  and 
continued : 

"  Yes,  yes !    I'll  make  it  as  short  as  I  can.    But  can't  you  see— oh, 
can't  you — ^what  it  costs  me  to  speak  of  it  at  all  ?    He  came  to  me  last 
Thursday  night  and  told  me  everything." 
Brooke  was  all  attention  now. 

''He  told  me  the  whole  pitiful  story.  My  poor,  misunderstood, 
unhappy  boy!  He  had  been  admitted  as  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
just  before  our  marriage.  His  profits  were  small,  but  enough  to  keep 
us  comfortably  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  wicked  extravagance.  Then 
came  my  requests  for  more  money,  more  style  in  living,  and  all  the 
expenses  that  in  my  foolish  blindness  I  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  loved  me,  and  he  couldn't  refuse  me.  How  could  he?  Don't  dare 
think  it  weak  in  him  I    It  was  noble,  splendid  I    But  eadi  demand  I 
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made  took  more  and  more  of  his  money.  Soon  his  savings  were  gone^ — 
the  savings  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  lay  aside.  Then  he  borrowed 
money.    At  last — at  last  he  raised  money  on  the  firm's  securities.^' 

Brooke's  dnll,  bloodshot  eyes  were  ablaze  now.  This  was  luck  such 
as  never  comes  twice  in  a  lifetime.  No  one  really  believed  Enfield 
guilty.  Newspapers  and  police  alike  thought  his  arrest  a  stupid  mis- 
take. There  was  practically  no  evidence  against  him.  He  would  have 
gotten  off  scot-free. 

And  here  the  true  story  of  the  monstrous  defalcation  was  told  ex- 
clusively to  a  Planet  reporter — ^told  by  the  guilty  man's  own  wife. 

But  was  it  exclusive  ?  If  she  talked  thus  freely  to  him^  might  not 
some  earlier  reporter  have  been  equally  fortunate.  Might  not  the  story 
even  now  be  in  Park  Bow.    The  dread  turned  Brooke  faint. 

"Have  you  told  this  story  to  any  newspaper  men,  Mrs.  Enfield?" 
he  asked. 

"Newspaper  men?"  gasped  the  girl.  "Great  Heaven,  no!  How 
could  you  imagine  that  I  would  spread  the  story  of  my  darling's  disgrace 
to  the  world?" 

Brooke  muttered  a  word  or  so  of  apology  and  breathed  again. 

"  Sydney  took — ^borrowed  the  securities  in  such  a  clever  way  that  no 
jury  in  the  land  could  convict  him.  His  arrest  is  a  silly  blimder,  caused 
by  men  who  are  on  altogether  the  wrong  track.  The  true  story,  which 
I've  just  told  you,  will  never  be  known.  Why,  your  partner  says  the 
case  won't  even  come  to  trial." 

"My  partner?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  your  firm." 

Brooke  did  some  li^tning  brain  work.  Who  was  Jackson?  And 
who,  in  the  name  of  all  the  mysteries,  was  he  supposed  to  be?  He 
remembered  now;  Curtis  had  told  him  that  Porter  &  Jackson  were 
Enfield's  lawyers. 

But  could  that  be  the  Jackson  of  whom  she  spoke  ?  And  if  so,  why 
did  she  refer  to  him  as  Brooke's  partner?  She  had  said  five  minutes 
before  that  no  newspaper  man  should  know  the  story.  Why,  then,  had 
she  told  it  to  him  ? 

The  man  began  to  see  that  Mrs.  Enfield  had  mistaken  him  for  some 
one  else?    But  for  whom? 

"  I  know  you  can  help  us,"  the  woman  resumed.  "  When  the  maid 
said  to  me  this  morning,  *  Mr.  Porter  would  like  to  speak  to  you,'  I  felt 
that  you  had  come  to  our  aid  and  you  would  save  Sydney." 

So  he  was  supposed  to  be  Porter,  of  Porter  &  Jackson.  He  remem- 
bered now  how  husky  and  indistinct  his  voice  had  sounded,  even  to 
himself,  as  he  had  bade  the  maid  tell  Mrs.  Enfield  "  a  reporter  would 
like  to  speak  to  her."  The  maid,  doubtless  on  the  lookout  for  the 
lawyer,  had  naturally  misunderstood  the  word  "reporter." 
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Such  an  idea  seemed  like  a  farce-comedy  situation^  yet  it  was  the 
only  way  in  which  Brooke  could  solve  the  mystery. 

Mrs.  Enfield  continued: 

^'My  husband  told  me,  when  he  left,  that  you  and  he  went  to 
Columbia  together,  Mr.  Porter.  He  went  to  see  you  Saturday  about 
this  matter;  but  you  were  out  of  town,  you  know.  So  he  had  to  consult 
Mr.  Jackson.  He  told  me  he'd  left  word  asking  you  to  come  here  the 
minute  you  reached  New  York.  He  said  you  were  his  oldest,  dearest 
friend,  and  that  I  must  tell  you  the  whole  story.  You  would  help  us 
if  any  one  could,  Sydney  said.  So  I  gave  orders  that  you,  and  you  alone, 
should  be  admitted  when  you  called." 

"  So  much  to  the  good  \"  Brooke  laughed  to  himself.  "  This  is  too 
easy !    And  it's  just  horse-luck." 

"You  see,  Mr.  Porter,"  the  girl  went  on,  choking  back  sobs  that 
would  not  be  silenced,  "  I've  told  you  everything.  Sydney  says  you're 
his  best  friend.  Everyone  who  knows  Sydney  must  love  him.  You  see, 
don't  you,  that  it  was  all  my  own  wickedness,  and  that  he  was  not  really 
wrong?  Don't  you  understand  that?  He's  so  good,  so  gentle,  so 
generous." 

But  Brooke  did  not  answer.  He  was  mentally  mapping  out  the 
exclusive  embezzlement  story  that  should  reinstate  him  in  his  old  place 
as  the  Planet's  crack  reporter. 

"  I  can  see  from  your  face,"  cried  Mrs.  Enfield  impetuously,  "  how 
this  sorrow  of  your  friend's  has  wounded  you.  And  now  that  I've  told 
you  all  about  it  I  feel  almost  happy  again,  for  I  know  he's  safe  in 
your  hands.  And  I  want  you  to  help  me  in  something  else.  I'm  going 
to  sell  this  house  and  the  yacht  and  all  the  rest  of  the  extravagances, 
and  he  and  I  are  going  to  work  hard  till  we've  paid  every  penny  of  this 
debt.  Then  we'll  settle  somewhere  in  the  country,  and  I'll  prove  to 
Sydney  that  his  wife  isn't  really  the  wicked  little  fool  whose  habit  of 
throwing  away  money  so  nearly  ruined  him.  You'll  help  me  sell  it, 
won't  you  ?  And  oh,  you  will  see  his  partners  to-day  and  get  him  re- 
leased ?  He  wouldn't  consent  to  be  bailed,  and  said  he'd  only  leave  jail 
a  free  man.  You'll  bring  him  back  to  me?  Promise,  please  promise! 
I  love  him  so." 

Half  unconsciously  she  had  caught  both  Brooke's  hands  in  her  own 
and  knelt,  looking  pleadingly  up  into  his  bloated  face. 

Brooke  tried  to  avoid  the  eager  eyes,  and  to  be  oblivious  of  the 
trembling,  childlike  lips. 

"  I've  shunned  everyone  since  this  happened,"  she  murmured.  "  I 
couldn't  face  old  friends  or  bear  their  pity.  But  with  you  it's  so  differ- 
ent. You  seem  to  understand  it  all;  and  your  friendship  for  Sydney 
makes  it  easy  for  me  to  speak  to  you  about  his  trouble.  You  can  never 
know  all  your  visit  has  meant  to  me." 
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Brooke  disengaged  his  hands  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Mrs.  Enfield/'  he  said  harshly,  without  glancing  at  her,  "you 
have  made  a  mistake.  It  is  your  own  blunder,  and  no  trick  of  mine. 
I  am  not  Mr.  Porter,  your  husband's  friend, — I  am  a  New  York  Planet 
reporter.  I  came  here  to  interview  you  about  this  embezzlement  story. 
It  is  my  duty  to  my  paper  and  to  myself  to  publish  what  you  have 
told  me." 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  he  began  to  speak,  he  looked  at  her. 

In  an  East  Side  street  one  day  Brooke  had  seen  a  brutal  'longshore- 
man knock  down  a  laughing,  three-year-old  child  that  in  an  ecstasy  of 
babyish  affection  for  the  world  at  large  had  embraced  the  man's  knees. 
He  had  seen  the  look  of  blank,  horrified  surprise  on  the  baby  face  as  the 
blow  fell.  Incidentally  he  had  interviewed  the  'longshoreman  to  such 
effect  that  the  man  did  not  leave  the  hospital  for  six  weeks. 

The  same  look  was  in  Mrs.  Enfield's  eyes  as  she  gazed  dumbly  at 
him.    The  same  white  horror  left  her  childish  face  drawn  and  old. 

Without  a  word  she  sank  lightly  to  the  polished  fioor,  and  lay  there 
face  downward,  the  fresh  morning  sunshine  pouring  in  on  her. 

She  had  not  fainted :  the  blow  had  merely  robbed  her  of  all  speech 
and  power.  She  lay  at  Brooke's  feet,  quivering  all  over  like  a  beaten 
dog. 

The  reporter  gazed  down  on  the  slender,  girlish  figure,  dully  noting 
how  the  sunbeams  played  in  her  gold-brown  hair. 

**  This  would  make  a  good  situation  in  a  story,"  was  the  thought  that 
years  of  the  writing-habit  forced  on  the  reporter's  brain.  The  thought 
was  as  unconscious  as  are  a  sleep-talker's  words. 

The  woman  lay  motionless.  The  quiver  had  passed.  At  length  a 
low,  wordless  moan  broke  from  her  lips. 

A  clock  somewhere  was  striking  ten. 

Brooke  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  wearily  about  the  room.  Then  he 
walked  out  into  the  hall,  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick,  mechanically 
adjusted  his  tie  at  the  long  mirror,  and  left  the  house. 

The  Monday  morning  gloom  was  gone  from  the  Planet's  city  room. 
In  its  stead  an  orderly  babel  reigned. 

The  paper  wa?  going  to  press. 

Curtis,  the  city  editor,  stood  beside  his  desk,  a  frown  on  his  hand- 
some face.    In  his  hand  was  a  copy  of  the  Dispatch. 

On  the  first  page,  in  glaring  headlines,  Curtis  read: 

"WILL  CHALLENGE   RUSSELL   SAGE  I 
•*  Stdney  Enfield's  Bbother-in-Law  Says  he  will  Fight 

Sage  ob  J.  P.  Morgan. 
**  Enfield  Family  Declare  the  Alleged  Embezzler's  Abrest 

TO  BE  A  Conspiracy. 
''Mrs.  Enfield  Prostrated  I" 
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Then  followed  a  column  of  weird  idiocy  that  is  remembered  on  Park 
Eow  imto  this  day.  The  story  was  an  enlargement  of  the  cub  reporter's 
interview  with  Brooke.  The  latter  was  therein  described  as  "  pale  and 
tear-stained^  his  eyes  red  from  long  weeping.*' 

"  Of  course,  this  brother-in-law  is  a  crank,"  remarked  Curtis ;  '*  but 
Brooke  ought  to  have  made  a  great  story  out  of  this.  Didn't  he  send 
down  anything  at  all?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  assistant  city  editor  reluctantly,  "not  a 
word.  I  don't  imderstand  it.  He  should  have  telephoned  the  story  to 
us  by  ten-thirty.    Ifs  twelve  o'clock  now." 

"  We've  gone  to  press,  and  the  Dispatch  has  beaten  us  on  the  only 
good  story  of  the  day,"  said  the  city  editor.  "I  was  a  fool  to  trust 
Brooke.  Yet  the  man  seemed  sincere  in  his  wish  to  do  better.  Per- 
haps he'll  have  something  about  it  for  the  next  edition.    If  not ^" 

Curtis  did  not  need  to  finish  the  sentence.  His  assistant  remem- 
bered the  chief's  warning  promise  to  Brooke,  and  knew  it  would  be 
kept. 

An  oflSce  boy  bearing  a  sheaf  of  papers — ^first  editions  of  the  Planet, 
still  damp  from  the  press — ^burst  into  the  room  and  began  laying  copies 
on  the  various  editors'  desks. 

Before  the  door  could  close  behind  him  some  one  else  entered. 

It  was  Brooke. 

Curtis  met  him  in  the  middle  of  tiie  floor. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brooke,"  he  cried,  "  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? 
Did  you  get  the  story  ?" 

Brooke  breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  redolent  of  freshly-swallowed 
whiskey. 

"  I  didn't  get  any  story  at  all,"  he  muttered  thickly.  "  I — ^I  forgot 
to  go  there." 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  a  sheepish  laugh,  and,  turning  on  his  heel, 
he  slouched  out  of  the  oflSce. 

THE  ECHO 

BY  ALOYSIUS  COLL 

A  THUNDERING  tone,  hard  driven  down  a  glen, 
Broke  on  the  granite  at  a  moimtain's  feet, 
^     And  tremulous,  and  soft  and  lowly,  then 
Returned,  a  finished  echo,  pure  and  sweet. 

In  ancient  days  a  voice  of  mighty  power 

Sang  out  the  glory  of  our  land  to  be; — 
Back  from  the  walls  of  circumstance,  this  hour 

That  word  returns, — a  rounded  prophecy ! 
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FRUIT  OUT  OF  SEASON 


BY  MARY   MOSS 


VIEQINIA  DRYDEN  took  her  way  down-town  of  an  uninviting 
February  morning  to  the  weekly  Board  Meeting  of  a  Hospital 
for  Women. 

The  usual  business  was  disposed  of.  Having  read  her  well-kept 
treasurer's  report,  she  listened  with  trained  attention  while  other 
branches  of  the  work  came  under  discussion. 

The  ladies  thrashed  over  that  much  vexed  question,  the  suitable 
size  for  a  workman's  family.  One  leader  in  debate,  a  whole-souled, 
indignant  matron,  with  instinctive  Malthusian  sympathies,  as  uncon- 
scious as  M.  Jourdain's  prose,  roundly  stated  that  the  women  of  the 
poor  should  be  personally  chidden  for  reckless  propagation.  Follow- 
ing this,  a  shrinking  maiden  lady  in  a  number  of  twittering  attempts 
endeavored  to  utter  her  view  of  the  question  in  words  not  unbecoming 
a  spinster,  breathing  out  after  a  series  of  false  starts,  ''  But  you  know, 
Mrs.  Anderson," — her  statement  grew  somewhat  elliptical, — ^*  the  men 
will  only ^" 

"Let  them,"  fiercely  interrupted  the  matron,  whose  own  husband 
was  barely  allowed  the  use  of  a  latchkey. 

Greatly  bored,  Virginia  listened  with  relief  to  a  weary-looking 
little  woman  whose  dilated  pupils  and  upturned  glances  showed  some 
well-spring  of  emotion  that  made  her  revolt  from  these  sordid  views. 

"Ifs  all  the  poor  souls  have,  Mrs.  Anderson,"  she  protested. 
"  Children  are  the  one  joy  that  belongs  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  Per- 
haps we  can't  share  the  fulness  of  our  lives  with  them,  but  the  idea 
of  curtailing  their  one  privilege  seems  to  me  almost  wicked." 

Virginia  agreed  with  each  speaker,— or,  rather,  she  fully  appre- 
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dated  each  point  of  view, — ^but,  considering  such  discussion  fruitless, 
refrained  from  saying  anything  to  prolong  it, — indeed,  it  had  already 
devoured  so  much  time  that  she  was  too  late  to  lunch  at  home  and 
be  punctual  at  her  next  meeting,  so,  stifling  for  a  change  of  atmos- 
phere, she  decided  to  try  a  rather  showy  French  restaurant  that  had 
caught  her  eye  on  the  way  down-town. 

Once  in  the  dining-room,  Virginia  regretted  having  come.  The 
place  was  not  disreputable,  merely  unsuitable,  and  she  had  passed  the 
phase  in  which  a  young  woman  tries  to  assert  her  emancipation  by 
risky  bravado,  perfectly  understanding  that  a  little  outward  conform- 
ity is  the  surest  path  to  liberty. 

Most  of  the  tables  held  four  people  and  were  already  occupied. 
A  few  had  seats  for  two,  and  at  one  of  these  Virginia  took  her  place, 
reading  a  newspaper  by  way  of  protection  while  waiting  for  the  table 
d'hote  lunch. 

The  room  was  gayly  noisy.  Parties  of  chattering  Frenchmen  made 
merry  as  they  watched  the  sugar  dissolving  in  absinthe,  the  odor  of 
which  mingled  unpleasantly  with  fumes  of  onion  and  cigarette.  Other 
tables  were  occupied  by  eager  families  who  fell  upon  every  course 
with  deepest  interest.  Electric  lights  flashed  back  dazzling  rays  from 
tawdry  gilding  and  mirrors.  At  her  desk  by  the  door  sat  ^'  Madame," 
with  a  beautiful  professional  smile  for  entering  guests  and  a  hawk-like 
scrutiny  for  trembling  waiters. 

Just  above  the  sky-line  formed  by  the  top  of  her  newspaper  Vir- 
ginia became  aware  of  a  curving  expanse  of  waistcoat  traversed  by 
a  watchchain.  Both  waistcoat  and  chain  were  of  a  splendor  that 
fairly  threw  mirrors  and  gilding  into  the  shade.  Immediately  she 
was  addressed  by  a  husky  voice  steeped  in  a  nauseating  tone  of  senti- 
mentality. 

"  This  is  a  lonely  way  for  a  young  lady  to  eat  her  lunch.*' 

"I  prefer  being  alone."  Virginia  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from 
the  paper,  and  answered  with  the  most  self-possessed  frigidity.  She 
was  not  frightened,  only  deeply  annoyed  at  herself  for  straying  into 
such  a  position;  but  annoyance  intensified  almost  to  alarm  when  the 
stranger  laid  a  fat,  unmuscled  hand  well  adorned  with  fashionable 
rings  on  the  back  of  the  vacant  chair  with  an  evident  intention  of 
joining  her  whether  or  no.  She  then  looked  straight  into  his  vulgar, 
relaxed  face,  and  spoke  with  a  quiet  clearness  calculated  to  penetrate 
a  hide  of  any  thickness :  '*  It  will  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  me  and 
not  agreeable  for  you  when  I  ask  the  proprietor  to  put  you  out,  yet 
that  is  what  will  happen  in  less  than  one  minute  if  you  don't  stop 
annoying  me.    There  are  plenty  of  empty  places." 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking  a  pleasant  voice  interrupted, 
"  Why,  here  you  are  I     I'm  so  sorry  to  be  late  1" 
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The  speaker  was  a  handsome  lad  of  about  one-and-twenty,  straight- 
limbed,  straight-featured,  with  the  voice  and  carriage  of  a  well-bred, 
athletic  collegian.  Giving  her  a  meaning  look,  he  adroitly  slipped 
into  the  vacant  chair  while  the  intruder  was  still  deciding  what  answer 
to  make.  Seeing  the  adventure  held  forth  little  hope  of  amusement, 
the  stranger  slowly  turned  his  prow  away  and  was  lost  in  a  remote 
comer. 

The  young  man  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table  in  an  intimately 
confidential  fashion,  quite  at  variance  with  the  respectful  tone  in 
which  he  proceeded  to  address  her :  "  Don't  you  think  I'd  better  take 
my  lunch  here?  That  bounder  might  come  back.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  fuss,  I'd  have  given  him  a  slatting  he'd  remember.^'  The 
young  voice  grew  fairly  wistful  that  such  legitimate  sport  should  have 
been  missed.     ^^  Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "  you  needn't  talk  to  me." 

Virginia  looked  at  him  with  friendly  amusement.  "That  would 
be  rather  ungrateful,  wouldn't  it,  after  your  getting  me  out  of  a  scrape 
80  nicely?" 

While  the  waiter  was  bringing  soup  the  pair  looked  each  other 
over  with  considerable  frankness.  The  boy  spoke  first :  "  My  name  is 
McCall,  Jack  McCall, — John,  I  mean." 

"Mine  is  Dryden,  Virginia  Dryden,"  she  rejoined,  smiling. 

"Not ^"  Pulling  himself  together.  Jack  regarded  her  quiz- 
zically for  a  moment,  then  took  a  fresh  start,  saying  hastily,  "  I  think 
I've  heard  my  sister  speak  of  you." 

"  Mr.  McCall,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  have  in  your  mind 
too  bad  to  say." 

Virginia  had  a  gently  teasing  manner,  highly  inviting  to  confidence. 

"  What  funny  fish !"  Jack  exclaimed,  looking  curiously  at  the  little 
brown  dab  on  his  plate. 

"You  know,"  he  went  on  in  a  delicious  tone  of  masculine  world- 
liness,  "you've  no  business  here  alone." 

"I'm  sorry  your  original  speech  was  too  bad  to  finish.  It  is  a 
very  short  acquaintance  for  you  to  form  so  poor  an  opinion  of  me." 

If  at  twelve  anyone  had  told  Virginia  that  by  one  she  was  volun- 
tarily to  assume  an  air  of  bantering  coquetry  with  a  slip  of  a  lad,  she 
would  not  have  considered  the  idea  worth  repudiating.  The  young 
man,  however,  seemed  to  find  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  her  attitude, 
and  looked  full  at  her  with  impish,  dancing  eyes. 

"  My  sister  Henrietta,"  he  began,  "  is  first  class,  of  course,  but  not 
exactly  yoimg.  She's  deep  in  all  kinds  of  bores.  She  runs  the — 
well,  I  forget  the  name,  some  club  for  cleaning  streets  and  generally 
bossing  things.  Two  days  ago  at  dinner  she  gave  me  a  red-hot  account 
of  the  way  a  lady  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  chair — chair- 
lady,  is  it?    No?    Well,  whatever  you  call  it.     I  didn't  pay  much 
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attention  to  what  she  did,  but  the  name  was  Miss  Virginia  Dryden, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  a  regular  hustler." 

"  And  you  are  afraid  I  may  begin  to  hustle  you?^' 

^^Yes,  try  to  take  away  my  vote."  His  dignified  dderliness  in 
making  this  admission  filled  Virginia  with  secret  joy. 

^'  No,  but  really,"  he  went  on,  " you  won^t  think  me  very  fresh?" 

She  nodded  encouragement. 

"  I  imagined  such  a  person  would  be  like  Henrietta, — all  right, 
you  know,  but  pretty  old,  with  fierce  clothes ;  and  then  I  find  a  regular 
winner,  young  and  turned  out  like  everything,  lunching  in  a  razzle- 
dazzle  place.  Really,  you  know,  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
come  here  by  yourself." 

Virginia's  habitual  air  of  somewhat  mechanical  cheerfulness  gave 
way  before  a  flood  of  spontaneous  mirth,  and  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  fairly  rippling  over  with  gayety. 

Flushing,  the  young  man  dropped  his  tone  of  slangy  good-fellow- 
ship, saying  with  the  utmost  stiflEness  and  ill-will,  ^'  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  being  so  stupid." 

Suddenly  accommodating  herself  to  his  point  of  view,  Virginia 
became  quite  serious,  but  for  an  inextinguishable  gleam  sparkling  in 
her  sombre-colored  eyes. 

"  Stupid !  Hardly  that,  Mr.  McCall  I  If  you  were  my  son,  I'd 
think  you  alarmingly  precocious." 

Seeing  him  still  unappeased,  she  added,  "  It's  a  tremendously  sub- 
tle compliment  to  accuse  a  person  like  me  of  undue  friskiness,  and 
you've  no  business  to  know  so  much  at  your  age." 

Although  she  felt  it  a  shame  to  play  on  him  so  crudely,  the  prompt 
response  of  his  transparent  young  nature  filled  her  with  humorous 
delight,  and  with  real  regret  she  noticed  how  late  it  had  grown. 

Completely  propitiated.  Jack  walked  along  the  street  beside  her 
till,  suddenly  stopping,  she  held  out  her  hand.  ^^Qood-by,  I  take  a 
car  at  this  comer.     Good-by,  and  thank  you." 

He  not  only  took  her  hand,  but  continued  holding  it  while  he 
asked,  "  Are  you  going  to  know  me  the  next  time  we  meet,  or  is  this 
just  a  pick-up,  irregular  acquaintance?" 

"  Surely,"  remonstrated  Virginia. 

*^  Then  may  I  come  to  see  you  ?" 

This  request  evoked  visions  of  an  evening  call,  of  Jack  painfully 
conversing  with  a  group  of  her  usual  visitors — a  professor  or  t^i^  a 
political  reformer,  and  a  philanthropist  Too  wise  for  such  ex^ri- 
ments,  Virginia  cast  about  for  an  excuse  that  should  not  hurt  the 
bojr's  feelings. 

After  a  noticeable  pause,  she  spoke  quite  frankly,  ^' You'd  better 
not  come,  you  would  have  such  a  horrid  time."    He  shook  his  head. 
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"Yes,  you  would.  All  my  friends  are  sensible  old  people.  They 
talk  about  tiresome  things;  they  even  bore  me.*'  This  escaped  her 
quite  involuntarily.  ''You  would  come  once,  stick  it  out  till  the 
stroke  of  ten,  and  hate  the  memory  of  me  for  ever.  You  are  too  young 
for  that  sort  of  thing;  it's  a  heavy  enough  strain  on  the  middle-aged. 
You  ought  to  be  playing  about  with  pretty  girls." 

"  Girls !  If  you  only  knew  how  I  hate  girls !"  His  manner  sug- 
gested some  recent  cause  for  despising  the  whole  accursed  race  of 
them.  "Look  here," — ^his  voice  displayed  a  fine  gift  of  wheedling, — 
"  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean  about  the  evening,  but  wonH  you  take 
a  walk  with  me  instead?  You  don't  seem  crazy  about  the  other 
fellows.  To-morrow  is  Sunday,  and  I  sha'n't  be  at  college.  Suppose 
we  go  for  a  stroll  in  the  Park  ?" 

Virginia  was  conscious  of  a  foolish  desire  to  cut  an  ethical  lecture 
and  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  this  pleasant  creature,  whose  pleading 
eyes  expressed  the  utmost  longing  for  her  society.  The  car  was  rap- 
idly approaching,  and  she  stepped  on  the  platform  without  having 
answered. 

"Very  well,  I'll  be  there  at  eleven,"  said  Jack,  standing  hat  in 
hand  in  a  puddle  by  the  car-track,  a  fine  rain  drizzling  down  on  his 
dose-cropped,  thick,  brown  hair. 

II. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  afternoon  Virginia  found  a  pleasant  surprise 
waiting  at  home  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  from  her  young  niece,  Dorothy, 
a  flaxen-haired  school-girl  whose  native  earnestness  and  simplicity  had 
in  some  unexplained  way  escaped  the  influence  of  an  amazingly  silly 
mother,  Virginia's  sister,  Helen  Bland. 

"  Dearest,"  the  girl  began,  snuggling  and  burrowing  a  pink  cheek 
into  Virginia's  shoulder,  "are  you  sure  you  don't  mind  my  staying 
over  Sunday  ?  Nannie  is  going  to  have  an  impromptu  dance  to-night. 
Of  course,  I  can't  be  at  it,  and  if  s  so  horrid  to  be  poked  off  and  hear 
the  music  and  everything  going  on  downstairs,  but  if  I'm  in  the  way 
here '' 

"  In  the  way !  My  blessed  child !  As  if  I  wasn't  always  thankful 
to  get  hold  of  youl"  Virginia  spoke  with  conviction.  She  felt  a 
strong  attraction  to  all  young  creatures,  except,  perhaps,  her  older 
niece,  that  Nannie  whose  gay  doings  routed  poor  Dorothy  out  of  house 
and  home.  Moreover,  this  particular  child  was  appealing  not  only  by 
force  of  sweet  affectionateness  and  crystal  sincerity,  but  also  because 
instinctively  she  bade  fair  to  tread  the  very  paths  in  life  along  which 
Virginia  herself  had  started  out  so  blithely,  only  to  be  assailed  later 
by  nameless  misgivings. 

Somewhat  serious,  not  to  say  priggish,  at  sixteen,  Virginia  by  the 
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time  she  was  thirty  had  eaten  fruit  out  of  season  till  the  legitimate 
diversions  of  middle-life  were  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  with  a  fresh, 
imdamaged  body  in  revolt  against  the  occupations  of  advancing  age, 
she  found  herself  in  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  a  tardy  and  most 
inconvenient  youthfulness. 

Relentlessly  clear  vision  made  her  well  aware  that  in  this  predica- 
ment women  either  fall  ill  or  turn  foolish,  and  considering  her  own 
future  hopelessly  mortgaged,  she  tried  to  cheat  Destiny  by  seeing  to 
it  that  Dorothy  missed  no  stage  of  timely  greensickness.  Sympa- 
thizing tenderly  with  all  the  child's  little  troubles,  she  never  forgot 
that  such  sorrows  are  just  as  poignant  as  if  they  were  to  be  permanent ; 
moreover,  Helen  Bland's  idea  of  parental  discipline,  of  a  ruthlessness 
only  known  to  the  truly  frivolous,  gave  frequent  occasion  for  Dorothy 
to  seek  consolation. 

*' Fancy  my  not  wanting  you  always,  Elitten!  and  to-morrow — 
to-morrow  of  all  days,"  Virginia  said  with  sudden  inspiration,  *'  when 
there's  something  specially  nice  we  can  do  together !" 

^'What  is  it?"  coaxed  Dorothy.  ''You  are  not  going  to  make  me 
guess." 

"  No,  you  needn't  guess," — ^Virginia  felt  disinclined  to  explain, — 
''  time  will  show.    If  s  nothing  wildly  exciting,  just  pleasant.'* 

''  If  it  rains  ?"  Dorothy  questioned. 

''Oh  you  little  pessimist!  It  can't  rain  again  to-morrow,"  said 
Virginia  gayly. 

Saturday's  drizzle,  however,  was  merely  a  preliminary  tuning  up ; 
the  real  performance  took  place  on  Sunday,  when  warm,  disintegrating 
torrents  pelted  down  upon  half-frozen  city  snow-heaps,  putting  an 
end  to  every  possibility  of  a  country  walk  with  Jack;  so,  merely  telling 
Dorothy  that  the  mysterious  outing  was  postponed,  Virginia  conscien- 
tiously accepted  the  day  as  predestined  for  answering  letters,  settling 
accounts,  and  generally  tackling  those  odious  odd  jobs  that  crop  up 
to  make  bad  weather  unpopular. 

Mrs.  Dryden  had  gone  to  Mass,  and  Dorothy  was  luxuriously 
ensconced  before  the  drawing-room  fire,  fortified  with  a  novel  of  "  The 
Duchess"  and  a  pernicious  box  of  candy. 

The  child's  fresh  cheeks  and  heavy  flaxen  plaits  stood  out  from  the 
shadow  of  a  deep  arm-chair;  her  face,  with  its  unmarked  features 
and  smooth  white  brow,  was  a  fair  blank  page  except  for  serious  blue 
eyes  promising  xmusual  depths  of  loyalty  and  truth  in  the  woman 
yet  to  be.  Just  now  Dorothy  was  a  little  bored,  having  conducted 
"  Lillian"  through  an  enchanting  maze  of  hair-washings  and  misunder- 
standings to  a  happy  last  chapter.  She  lifted  her  own  long  plaits, 
finding  them  discouragingly  unlike  the  heroine's  beguiling  halo  of 
tumbled  fluff.     Nannie,  her  sister,  was  more  of  Lillian's  kind,  except 
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—well,  Nannie  really  had  no  feeling.  The  judgments  of  sixteen  do 
not  err  in  the  direction  of  over-leniency;  moreover,  Doroth/s  heart 
still  ached  with  the  memory  of  Nannie's  experiments  upon  a  person 
whom  she  rated  little  below  the  archangels. 

This  adoration  was  completely  impersonal  and  detached.  In  her 
experience  incomparable  gentlemen  of  one-and-twenty  rarely  noticed 
the  existence  of  tall,  pigtailed  school-girls. 

The  door-bell  rang,  a  voice  asked  for  Miss  Dryden.  Dorothy 
xmcrossed  her  flexible  legs  and  sat  up  stifSy;  those  sharp  yoimg  ears 
were  unerring  as  a  dog's  in  catching  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice. 

"Miss  Dorothy  Bland's  in  the  parlor,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  who, 
insensitive  to  the  gulf  dividing  sixteen  from  twenty-one,  naturally 
aUotted  the  visitor  with  one  of  his  own  kind. 

"  I  asked  for  Miss  Dryden,"  answered  the  voice.  Cruel !  Dorothy 
felt  the  smart  of  rising  tears,  and  jumped  up  with  an  idea  of  escaping, 
but  the  room  utterly  lacked  convenient  exits,  so  she  stood,  deeply  apolo- 
getic and  quite  imequal  to  starting  a  conversation  with  Jack  McCall, 
who  came  in  looking  much  taken  aback  and  not  a  little  cross  at  the 
sight  of  her. 

To  him  Dorothy  meant  only  a  hateful  memory. 

It  had  been  a  lifelong  regret  yesterday  at  breakfast,  when  his 
expression  was  so  depressed  that  his  sister,  diagnosticating  the  trouble 
as  malaria,  had  tormented  him  with  quinine  pills.  He  had  swallowed 
the  pills  with  a  bitter  sense  of  being  misunderstood,  walked  the  streets 
tiU  lunch-time,  a  victim  to  broken-hearted  despair,  then,  finding  him- 
self extremely  hungry  and  wishing  to  avoid  family  coroment,  he  had 
turned  into  Bertrand's  and  met  Virginia. 

Yesterday  the  sight  of  Dorothy  would  have  overwhelmed  him; 
to-day  it  was  merely  vexatious;   nevertheless,  he  greeted  her  politely. 

"  Aunt  Virginia  is  upstairs  writing,"  faltered  the  poor  child,  giving 
him  a  very  cold  hand  to  shake.  She  bore  no  resentment  for  his  bad 
humor,  which  appeared  to  her  only  the  heroic  sign  of  betrayed  aflEec- 
tions. 

The  maid  came  to  the  door.  "  Miss  Virginia  says  will  you  please 
entertain  the  gentleman  till  she  comes." 

Left  to  her  own  resources,  Dorothy  didn't  quite  know  whether  to 
sit  down  first  or  ask  him  to  take  a  chair.  Jack  was  far  too  immersed 
in  his  own  dark  past  to  come  at  once  to  her  rescue.  Finally  they 
managed  to  be  seated  stiflBy  opposite  each  other. 

Dorothy  felt  the  burden  of  speech  to  be  upon  her,  but  what  to 
say!  If  she  started  golf,  it  would  cruelly  recall  happy  days  on  the 
Gloucester  links  with  the  faithless  Nannie.  Football,  perhaps! 
Nannie  again!     Suddenly  natural  curiosity  opened  a  way. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  friend  of  Aunt  Virginia's." 
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"I  only  met  her  yesterday."  Jack  relented  a  trifle,  *^I  didn't 
know  she  was  your  annt." 

^^  Indeed,  she  is."  Dorothy  was  growing  quite  fluent.  **She  is 
such  a  dear.  I  like  her  better  than  anyone— except,  of  course,  mamma 
and  papa,"  she  added  with  a  rather  perfunctory  sense  of  filial  duty. 

A  pause  again  threatened,  but  was  saved  by  the  entrance  of  Vir- 
ginia herself.  She  wore  a  soft,  dark-brown  dress  made  with  the  most 
uncompromising  simplicity,  but,  whether  by  design  or  happy  accident, 
the  shade  carried  out  the  suggestion  of  her  nut-brown  hair  and  dark- 
ening hazel  eyes,  and  the  spotless  fineness  of  her  linen  gave  rather 
the  effect  of  a  distinguished  uniform  than  of  an  over-plain  costume. 
Her  face  was  white,  but  the  deep-red  line  of  lips  belied  all  sense  of 
bloodlessness. 

Looking  upon  Jack's  visit  as  a  gift  from  Heaven  to  Dorothy,  she 
came  prepared  to  regularize  their  meeting  and  leave  them.  Two 
seconds  of  their  society  revealed  to  her  alert  perceptions  that  they 
were  old  but  not  friendly  acquaintances,  and  the  three  settled  dawn 
to  a  trying  half  hour,  conversing  upon  topics  of  general  interest, 
including  a  laborious  bout  on  the  weather.  Too  shy  to  get  up  and 
leave  the  room,  Dorothy  sat  primly  at  her  aunt's  side,  presenting  to 
Jack's  eyes  a  most  unattractive  exhibition  of  immaturity.  His  desire 
to  be  alone  with  Virginia  was  augmenting.  He  liked  her  even  more 
so,  bareheaded;  those  smooth  masses  of  nut-brown  hair,  with  the 
narrow  white  parting,  soothed  his  nervous  dislike  to  fluffy,  treacherous, 
little  yellow  heads.  But  how  could  two  congenial  people  talk  with  a 
baby-faced  stick  of  a  child  staring  ^t  them? 

He  left  as  soon  as  he  could  suflBciently  rally  himself  to  cover  the 
distance  from  his  chair  to  the  door,  but  not  till  he  had  wrung  from 
Virginia  a  promise  to  walk  with  him  on  the  following  Sunday. 

When  the  day  came  Virginia  was  half  annoyed  at  herself  for  yield- 
ing to  his  importunities.  She  found  his  society  pleasant  enough,  but 
she  felt  it  unsuitable.  A  question  seemed  to  lurk  behind  the  impassive 
face  of  the  maid  who  announced  him.  Virginia  felt  constrained  to 
give  her  mother  a  lame  and  most  uncharacteristic  excuse  for  going 
off  with  the  lad,  and  finally  joined  him  in  the  parlor  in  what,  with 
a  less  controlled  person,  might  have  been  frank  ill-humor. 

Jack  awaited  her  in  the  most  radiant  spirits,  hampered,  however, 
by  shyness.  For  a  whole  week  he  had  dreamed  of  this  walk;  the 
seven  days  had  seemed  an  eternity  of  waiting.  His  existence  and 
hers  moved  along  lines  so  completely  parallel  that  only  an  arbitrary 
overstepping  of  natural  boundaries  could  ever  throw  them  together. 
During  this  time  he  had  begun  to  show  the  most  surprising  interest 
in  Henrietta's  affairs,  and  she  had  fully  responded  to  his  inquiries 
with  anecdote,  exposition  of  theories,  historic  sketches,  and  philosophic 
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deduction, — ^with  everjrthing,  in  fact,  but  one  word  of  Miss  Virginia 
Dryden.  Jack^s  feelings  were  worked  up  to  the  point  where  he  didn^t 
dare  to  put  a  direct  question;  he  could  not  feel  sure  of  finding  a 
natural  voice  at  command  if  he  spoke  her  name,  and  as  for  blushing, 
his  turning  beet  red  was  a  certainly. 

Virginia's  attractions  had  been  revealed  to  him  when  he  was  hurt, 
sore,  and  deeply  mortified;  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  was 
balm  to  his  smarting  self-respect.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  mentally 
divided  women  into  Nannies  or  Henriettas,  and  this  new  variety  came 
upon  him  as  a  delightful  discovery;  moreover,  she  happened  to  pos- 
sess that  intangible  something  that  makes  one  woman  spark  to  a  man's 
tinder,  while  another  equally  charming  in  herself  has  no  power  to 
rouse  him. 

Categorically,  Jack  had  fallen  in  love  with  Virginia,  and  the 
improbability  of  such  an  event  in  no  way  lessened  its  actuality. 

The  idea  of  such  a  mishap  was  so  remote  from  Virginia's  horizon 
that  she  only  hoped  this  pleasant  creature  hadn't  a  vein  of  hidden 
priggishness  which  made  him  hanker  after  associating  with  older 
people. 

This  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  a  certain  constraint  and  lack 
of  naturalness  in  his  greeting.  She  was  far  from  suspecting  that 
seeing  her  had  such  an  effect  on  Jack's  pulses  as  effectually  to  suspend 
his  customary  flow  of  talk.  Virginia  foresaw  a  dismal  morning,  but 
with  a  desire  to  make  some  use  of  the  time,  at  least  in  the  way  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  she  proposed  taking  an  out-of-town  trolley 
and  walking  for  a  few  miles. 

Once  in  the  country.  Jack  recovered  his  command  of  language  and 
soon  showed  himself  the  pleasantest  of  companions. 

The  day  was  warm  and  beguiling;  if  winter  had  really  been  a 
thing  of  the  past,  there  could  hardly  have  been  sweeter  touches  of 
spring  in  the  air. 

^^Just  listen  to  those  birds,"  said  Jack.  "I  declare,  even  the 
sparrows  seem  rather  a  decent  sort  to-day.  There's  a  robin ;  he  really 
can  sing !    Here  comes  another ;  they'll  be  fighting  in  a  minute." 

They  were  leaning  their  elbows  on  a  rough  country  fence,  looking 
down  athwart  a  steep  incline;  below  were  woods,  above  lines  of  hills 
overlapped  in  softest  curves,  the  very  swelling  bosom  of  mother  earth 
clad  in  the  deep-hued  verdure  of  winter  wheat.  To  the  trees  had  come 
that  subtle  change  which  hints  of  approaching  spring.  As  yet  no 
bud,  leaf,  or  flower  had  blurred  the  outline  of  naked  boughs  and  twigs, 
but  there  was  color  in  bark  of  trunk  and  branches,  telling  of  rising 
sap,  of  the  circulating  life  soon  to  break  free  in  blossom  and  foliage. 

The  bright  plumage  of  early  bluebirds  showed  against  the  mass 
of  one  dark  cedar. 
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As  Virginia  looked  out  on  this  world  breathing  of  coming  life,  of 
changed  conditions,  of  flower  and  fruition,  sweet,  painful  tears  rose 
to  her  eyes.  Spring  had  beaten  at  her  heart's  door  and  found  it 
empty. 

Jack  watched  her  long  and  earnestly.  He  read  the  melancholy  of 
her  face  and  felt  the  most  pressing  need  to  offer  comfort.  The  only 
methods  known  to  him  seemed  too  crudely  demonstrative  to  be  safely 
put  in  practice. 

A  furry  black-and-tan  caterpillar  crawled  slowly  along  the  fence. 
It  brushed  against  Jack's  bare  fingers,  rousing  him  to  speech. 

^'  Look  at  this  chap,  Miss  Dryden.  What  do  you  suppose  is  going 
to  become  of  him?" 

*' Nipped  in  the  next  frosty"  she  answered.  "He  won't  be  the 
only  person  led  astray  by  this  enticing  sunshine." 

Feeling  that  she  had  been  somewhat  neglectful  of  her  companion, 
Virginia  now  made  a  happy  conversational  effort. 

"  How  I  wish  we  had  Dorothy  along !" 

Jack  recoiled  about  three  feet,  and  leaned  against  another  rail. 
The  tone  in  which  he  answered  was  bitter  with  injured  feeling. 

"How  nice!  Your  mother  could  have  come  along  too,  and  my 
sister!  Henrietta  would  have  given  us  a  lecture  on  philanthropy 
while  you  debated  her  points,  with  Mrs.  Dryden  for  referee.  Miss 
Bland  and  I  would  have  tip-cat  and  marbles  to  keep  us  quiet." 

He  looked  straight  down  at  the  woods,  his  hat  tilted  over  his  face, 
his  whole  air  expressive  of  angry  mortification. 

Virginia,  deeply  contrite,  drew  close  to  him,  vainly  trying  to  look 
up  into  his  averted  eyes. 

You  are  the  very  crossest  boy  I've  ever  known,"  she  coaxed. 
Won't  you  forgive  my  wanting  poor  little  Dorothy  to  share  a  pleas- 
wie?    I  never  wish  her  to  have  anything  that  isn't  the  very  nicest" 

Jack's  wounded  dignity  was  pierced  by  the  sensation  that  there 
was  untold  joy  in  having  Virginia  in  an  attitude  of  almost  tender 
supplication,  but  he  was  not  to  be  easily  propitiated ;  before  he  relented 
she  should  award  him  some  striking  privilege.  The  rascal  spoke  in  a 
voice  of  proud  humility. 

"  It  is  im justifiable,  of  course,  to  feel  so ;  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  you  should  be  willing  to  waste  a  whole  morning  on  mc;  but  if 
you  only  knew  how  I  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  you  alone !" 

He  continued  to  stare  moodily  away  from  her  till  Virginia  felt 
as  if  she  had  inadvertently  stepped  on  a  friendly,  playful  puppy.  She 
drew  a  little  nearer,  laying  a  gloved  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

The  faithless  Nannie  had  certainly  given  Jack  a  touch  of  mature 
experience  in  such  matters.  He  went  on,  sad  but  imresentful,  "We 
had  better  go  home ;  I  only  bore  you." 
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Dismayed  at  the  extent  of  his  hurt,  Virginia  nervously  pulled  off 
her  gloves  to  give  herself  an  occupation  while  she  meditated  on  some 
way  of  soothing  him.  Impulsively  she  laid  her  soft  white  hand  on 
his  muscular  brown  one.     "  Dear  boy,  don't  be  so  foolish.'' 

Jack  was  not  adamant.  With  his  other  hand  he  covered  hers, 
then  bent  his  head  till  his  lips  and  cheek  rested  on  it.  Virginia 
watched  him,  half  smiling,  half  doubtful,  till  his  kisses  grew  aggressive. 

"Keally,  really," — her  voice  was  gay  and  teasing, — ^**you  do  that 
charmingly,  my  child,  but  it  can't  go  on  all  day."  ''  As  if  it  could  mat- 
ter," she  assured  herself, ''  with  me  old  enough  to  be  his  grandmother." 

III. 

That  evening  Virginia's  customary  Sunday  visitors  arrived  in 
force.  Most  of  these  were  men,  intelligent  specialists  of  some  kind, 
who,  sure  of  trained  sympathy,  brought  her  the  latest  account  of  their 
work.  She  possessed  incredible  power  of  mental  adjustment,  and 
could  listen  with  her  right  ear  to  an  experimental  philanthropist  while 
the  regeneration  of  the  world  through  Art  was  being  forcefully 
declaimed  on  her  other  side. 

All  at  once  to-night  she  felt  an  immense  fatigue,  and  found  herself 
more  impressed  by  the  physical  attributes  of  her  guests  than  by  their 
intellectual  endowments.  While  Professor  Richards,  the  eminent  biol- 
ogist, was  holding  forth  on  his  newest  convictions,  based  upon 
observation  of  the  Dentition  of  Senile  Bats,  her  mind  refused  to  come 
to  order  and  listen,  but  frivolously  compelled  her  to  notice  the  Pro- 
fessor's long,  horse-like  visage,  with  its  undeveloped  cheek-bones  and 
prominent  lower  jaw.  His  used,  unfresh  complexion  suggested  in 
contrast  another  face,  brown,  fine  in  texture,  not  perhaps  saliently 
handsome,  but  just  a  human  face  well  in  drawing  and  not  irritating 
to  the  eye,  like  this  ill-contrived,  battered  mask. 

The  Professor,  happily  unconscious,  was  carrying  his  argument  to 
a  successful  conclusion,  incontrovertibly  proving — ^what?  She  had 
completely  lost  the  thread.  He  was  saying,  ^'  There  is  a  fossul  bat  in 
North  Ca'lina ^" 

Heavens!  For  how  many  years  was  she  to  endure  such  twaddle! 
What  was  learning  to — to  She  could  hardly  formidate  it,  but 

natural  instincts  in  open  revolt  told  her  that  she  would  rather  listen 
to  Jack's  boyish  comments  of  sparrows  and  caterpiUars,  than  be  edified 
by  knowing  the  true  significance  of  bats  from  the  Creation  to  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 

Jack's  voice  itself  was  a  pleasant  instrument,  and  while  he  probably 
was  as  ignorant  as  any  young  savage  of  all  matters  not  ground  into 
him  at  college,  at  least  he  spoke  the  tongue  of  civilization.  If  he  ever 
should  have  occasion  to  use  such  a  word,  he  wouldn't  thicken  it  into 
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fo88-u-l  and  Ga'liiial  A  long-suppressed  fastidiousness  asserted  itself 
with  inconvenient  violence.  It  was  a  blessed  relief  when  the  striking 
of  midnight  suggested  to  her  visitors  the  expediency  of  taking  their 
departure. 

For  the  next  few  days  Virginia  looked  for  a  visit  from  Jack.  At 
parting  he  had  asked  permission  to  come^  and  this  time  she  had  not 
refused.  At  first  she  put  his  non-appearance  down  to  bashfulness, 
then  felt  mildly  surprised  and  disappointed.  By  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night she  was  heartily  ashamed  of  the  whole  episode^  and  took  his 
neglect  as  sound  discipline  for  her  folly  in  imagining  that  she  could 
have  possessed  any  real  interest  for  him.  Then  she  put  the  whole 
matter  out  of  her  mind,  save  for  an  occasional  prick  of  mortification 
which  refused  to  be  entirely  banished  from  her  consciousness. 

One  Saturday  about  three  weeks  after  the  walk  she  decided  to 
refresh  herself  from  the  cares  of  life  by  taking  Dorothy  to  a  matinee. 
The  child  arrived  at  the  house  looking  somewhat  pale ;  even  the  pros- 
pect of  Mr.  Sothem  and  front  seats  could  not  dispel  a  certain  cloud 
of  depression.  Virginia  wondered  what  had  gone  wrong,  but  was 
much  too  considerate  to  ask. 

The  play  contained  all  that  could  be  craved  by  the  youthful  imag- 
ination: love,  heroism,  chivalrous  inability  to  explain  away  a  false 
situation,  and  finally  a  duel  against  great  odds,  in  which  the  hero 
received  a  wound  which  threatened  to  be  mortal.  The  leading  lady 
and  a  faithful  attendant  propped  him  up  against  a  rock,  where  he 
reclined,  looking  touchingly  pale  and  near  his  end. 

Happening  to  glance  at  Dorothy,  Virginia  looked  quickly  away, 
but  not  before  she  had  seen  the  young  girl  bury  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief in  a  vain  effort  to  stifle  the  most  heartbroken  sobs. 

In  a  minute  the  curtain  dropped,  and  an  unpitying  blaze  of  light 
illumined  Dorothy's  hopelessly  defaced  visage.  Without  looking  at 
her,  Virginia  spoke  quieUy  of  the  curtain.  The  child  furtively  wiped 
her  eyes,  answering  unsteadily.  Her  aunt  rambled  on  without  mudi 
heed  to  what  she  was  saying  in  a  long  disquisition  on  the  relative 
merits  of  iron  and  asbestos.  She  couldn't  make  up  her  mind  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  imperil  Dorothy's  partiy  regained  composure  by 
offering  to  go  home,  or  to  ignore  the  trouble  and  let  her  struggle  back 
to  self-control. 

The  last  act  was  gay  and  inspiring.  The  sight  of  the  Marquis 
and  the  lady  safe  in  each  other's  arms  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  an  admiring  court  restored  the  littie  maid  to  a  comparatively  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  no  word  of  explanation  was  spoken  till  Virginia 
went  to  kiss  her  good-night 

"  Do  you  feel  all  right,  Kitten  r 

"  Yes,  Aimt  Virginia."    Dorothy  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  when 
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Virginia  put  her  arm  around  the  child,  drawing  the  fair  head  com- 
fortably down  on  her  shoulder,  the  cause  of  trouble  suddenly  came 
to  the  surface.  **Aunt  Virginia,  have  you  heard  about  Mr.  McGall 
to-day  r 

"Heard  about  him,  dear?  No.  What  has  he  been  doing P'  Vir- 
ginia was  amazed  to  feel  a  certain  embarrassment  in  asking. 

"Oh!    Don't  you  knowT  Dorothy  faltered. 

"Know  what,  dear?'* 

Once  started,  Dorothy's  remarks  poured  out  in  a  little,  breathless 
torrent 

•'He's  been  awfully  ill.  Harry  Bush  came  out  to  see  Nannie  last 
Wednesday  evening;  I  was  learning  my  lessons  in  the  back  room  and 
couldn't  help  hearing  what  they  were  talking  about.  Harry  said  Ja — 
Mr.  McCall  had  typhoid  fever  and  they  were  afraid  he  mightn't  get 
through.  He  was  very  bad  from  the  first — delirious  and  all  that. 
Do  you  suppose  he  suffers  much?  I  thought  you  might  have  heard 
to-day." 

After  a  sensation  of  utter  shock  Virginia  had  a  secondary  emotion 
at  finding  how  this  piece  of  news  affected  her.  By  rights  she  should 
have  minded  it  no  more  than  the  illness  or  danger  of  any  pleasant 
acquaintance.  In  fact,  she  felt  unstrung  by  active  personal  appre- 
hension. 

Bising  hastily  to  gain  relief  in  moving,  she  found  her  knees  weak 
and  unreliable,  her  hands  trembling  as  if  she  had  been  shaken  by  a 
physical  blow.  Her  voice  was  slow  in  coming,  but  Dorothy's  aniious 
eyes  demanded  an  answer. 

"No,  dear,  I  hadn't  even  heard  of  his  being  ill.  I'm  very,  very 
sorry." 

She  paused  a  moment,  thinking.  "  We  can't  do  anything  to-night, 
but  to-morrow  we  will  go  to  his  house  and  ask.  You  mustn't  worry 
now,  darling,  those  things  are  often  exaggerated,  and  think  how  strong 
he  is.    I'm  so  glad  you  told  me.     Good-night." 

Virginia  was  far  from  feeling  the  assurance  she  feigned  for  Dor- 
othy's benefit.  Jack  seemed  to  her  the  very  person  to  die  young,  in 
the  curious  fashion  that  life  delights  in  wasting  the  vigorous  and 
happy.  By  the  next  morning  he  was  filled  with  visions  of  a  dark- 
ened house,  of  crape,  of  all  the  hateful,  ugly  adjuncts  of  death  and 
burial. 

Dorothy  was  all  for  starting  at  once  on  their  visit  of  inquiry,  but 
Virginia  suggested  the  wisdom  of  waiting  till  an  hour  when  they  could 
be  sure  of  hearing  the  doctor's  latest  opinion.  At  eleven  o'clock  a 
card  was  brought  up.  On  reading  "  Miss  Henrietta  McCall"  Virginia 
flew  downstairs  at  a  pace  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Dorothy. 

Miss  McCall  was  a  lean,  erect  specialized  worker,  whose  persistent 
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efforts  in  the  line  of  sociological  philanthropy  seemed  rather  the  result 
of  a  relentless  sense  of  order  tiian  of  any  weak  partiality  for  the 
erring  human  race. 

Virginia  liked  to  be  on  conmiittees  with  her  because  of  her  con- 
scientious thoroughness  and  efficiency^  but  their  relation  had  never 
become  personal. 

Henrietta  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  parlor^  and  began  to 
speak  at  once  with  the  manner  of  a  person  who  is  far  from  approving 
the  message  it  is  a  duty  to  deliver. 

^*  It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  have  disturbed  you,  Miss  Dry- 
den,  but  it  is  at  the  instance  of  our  family  physician  that  I  have  taken 
this  liberty.** 

Virginia  was  almost  too  impatient  to  be  polite  in  urging  her  to 
continue. 

"  My  brother  Jack  has  been  very  ill  of  typhoid  fever.  All  through 
his  delirium  with  the  most  curious  persistence  he  kept  repeating  your 
name.  How  he  can  ever  have  got  hold  of  it  I  can't  imagine,  but  he 
seemed  to  labor  under  the  most  absurd  hallucination  of  loiowing  you 
quite  well.  He  talked  of  walks  and  visits  which  can  only  be  the 
creation  of  his  fevered  imagination.** 

"How  is  he  now?**  Virginia  gasped.  She  knew  there  was  much 
food  for  reflection  and  self-discipline  in  this  speech,  but  anxiety  about 
the  boy  postponed  all  thought  of  herself. 

"Thank  you,  much  better.  Very  weak  still,  but  out  of  danger 
unless  there  should  be  a  relapse.'* 

Has  the  fever  entirely  left  him  ?**  Virginia  felt  a  thirst  for  detail. 
Yes,  or  nearly  so,  but  one  curious  symptom  remains.  He  is  quite 
clear  in  his  mind  on  all  subjects  but  one.  He  continually  asks  that 
you  be  brought  to  see  him  and  declares  that  you  are  great  friends. 
The  doctors  think  it  better  to  humor  him.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  great 
mistake;  those  post-delirium  delusions  should  be  combated  for  the 
patient's  own  good.  After  a  similar  illness  Professor  Bixby,  a  friend 
of  mine,  was  fully  persuaded  that  his  legs  had  been  amputated.  He 
very  nearly  died  of  nervous  depression  before  he  could  be  convinced 
that  both  of  them  were  safe  under  the  covers.'* 

"  Your  brother  is  not  so  far  astray,"  said  Virginia,  smiling.  "  I've 
met  him  and  we  did  take  a  walk.  You  see,  he  is  a  friend  of  my  young 
nieces."  Virginia's  brain  supplied  this  disingenuous  explanation 
before  her  conscience  could  suppress  its  utterance. 

"  Oh !  then  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  coming  to  see  him  just  for 
a  minute.  I  know  that  it  is  a  great  imposition  to  take  up  any  of 
your  valuable  time,  but  really,"  said  Henrietta,  as  if  apologizing  for 
too  great  sisterly  weakness,  "he  does  seem  very  sick,  and  the  doctors 
all  think  it  may  do  him  good." 


it 
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''When  shall  I  come?''  Virginia  felt  it  useless  to  protest  her 
perfect  willingness. 

"  Now,  that  is  really  kind  1  If  Sunday  weren't  such  a  busy  day, 
I  should  suggest ^" 

**My  dear  Miss  McCall,"— Virginia  spoke  with  the  most  inten- 
tional priggishness, — "I  have  always  considered  attention  to  the  sick 
one  of  the  most  suitable  occupations  for  women,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  for  confining  it  exclusively  to  the  poor,  who  so  frequently  dis- 
like it.'' 

''At  four  o'clock  then?"  During  her  speech  Henrietta  had  eyed 
Virginia  with  a  gleam  of  doubt,  but  her  serenely  tranquil  face  gave 
no  hint  of  sarcasm.  "You  are  certainly  very  kind.  Miss  Dryden," 
she  added  stiffly. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  her  visitor  Virginia  had  an 
unprecedented  experience.  She  was  seized  and  overcome  by  a  convul- 
sion of  sobs  and  tears  that  prostrated  her  on  the  sofa  before  there  was 
possibility  of  gaining  the  shelter  of  her  own  room. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  in  any  way  control  herself, 
then,  still  shaken  like  a  child,  she  sat  up  and  began  to  dry  her  eyes. 

"  Aunt  Virginia," — in  front  of  her  stood  Dorothy,  a  quiet,  stricken 
Dorothy,  with  a  new  air  of  composure, — "  when  1  did  he  die?" 

"  He  is  better,  dear;  he  sent  for  me  to  go  to  see  him." 

"  Oh !    Then  we  needn't  inquire." 

Dorothy  thought  a  moment,  then  added  soberly,  "  I  think  I'll  go  up 
and  lie  down,  my  head  aches  to-day,"  and  she  slipped  quickly  out  of 
the  room. 

IV. 

Vieginia's  first  interview  with  Jack  and  the  two  succeeding  ones 
consisted  in  her  standing  for  five  minutes  at  his  bedside,  trying  to 
be  xmnaturally  natural  and  showing  no  dismay  at  his  changed  appear- 
ance. 

This  long,  pale,  sunken-eyed  creature,  whose  white,  transparent 
hands  lay  listless  on  the  coverlet,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
buoyant  athlete  of  her  recollections.  His  thin,  spiritualized  face  was 
further  elongated  by  a  soft,  reddish  beard.  Virginia  was  puzzled  by 
a  sense  of  having  seen  this  person  before,  and  the  lost  likeness  tor- 
mented her  till  she  remembered  seeing  in  an  out-of-the-way  Italian 
town  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  some  nameless  disciple  of  Luini, 
which  had  made  a  painful  and  lasting  impression  on  her  by  its  touch- 
ing air  of  crushed  and  broken  youth. 

She  would  have  liked  to  show  a  little  demonstrative  tenderness  to 
this  pathetic  traveller,  whose  great,  wistful  eyes  seemed  still  to  mirror 
images  of  the  strange  country  whose  boundaries  he  had  so  nearly 
crossed. 
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She  wondered  if  the  nurse  would  ever  leave  them  alone^  as  the 
starchy  presence  of  this  very  professional  young  lady  reduced  the 
possibilities  of  life  to  the  headings  on  a  series  of  miraculously  perfect 
charts,  making  everything  else  in  the  world  seem  contemptibly  behind 
the  times  or  dangerously  septic. 

On  her  fourth  visit  Virginia  was  greeted  by  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Dressed  and  clean  shaven,  Jack  lay  stretched  on  a  lounge,  well  propped 
ap  with  pillows.  His  face  looked  more  natural,  and  in  his  eyes  there 
lurked  a  gleam  of  human  fractiousness. 

In  a  weak  but  decided  voice  he  directed  the  nurse :  "  Thank  you. 
Miss  Arnold,  that  is  all.  If  you  will  kindly  put  a  chair  here  for  Miss 
Dryden,  you  can  go  oflE  and  write  your  letters."  Then,  pleadingly  to 
Virginia,  "The  doctor  said  you  might  stay  an  hour  to-day,  but,  of 
course,  you  can't  spare  all  that  time." 

"An  hour!"  said  Virginia  cheerfully.  "That's  not  too  long  for 
me,  I've  nothing  in  the  world  to  do." 

The  nurse  left  with  the  manner  of  a  person  whose  judgment  is 
being  disregarded,  and  Jack  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  "Letters 
are  that  girl's  only  human  weakness.  I  hope  she  gets  a  good  mail 
to-day."  Then,  with  an  air  of  confidential  intimacy,  "  Take  oflE  your 
gloves  and  veil.  Miss  Dryden,  please,  and  look  friendly.  Good  Lord! 
You'll  never  know  the  trouble  I've  had  getting  round  that  slave-driver 
and  Henrietta.  The  doctor  is  white,  he  really  understands,  but  they 
tell  him  I'm  flighty  just  because  I  want  a  little  human  society  and 
find  theirs  bad  for  my  health.  To-day  I  struck, — struck  on  milk, 
struck  on  beef-juice,  boycotted  all  doses  and  stimulants,  as  they  call 
them.  When  Dr.  Dawson  came  I  put  the  thing  before  him  square, 
got  what  I  wanted,  and  called  the  strike  oflE.  They  wanted  me  to 
keep  that  filthy  beard." 

"You  behaved  like  a  naughty  sick  baby."  The  severity  of  this 
was  quite  neutralized  by  the  caressing  gentleness  of  Virginia's  voice. 
"  Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  read  aloud  ?  I  don't  suppose  you  ought  to 
talk  much." 

"Bead!  That  is  one  of  my  troubles.  Miss  Arnold  would  read 
aloud,  with  expression  too! — ugh!  the  most  awful  books.  Now  I 
make  her  plough  through  the  sporting-page  of  the  paper  every  day, 
and  she's  not  so  keen  about  it." 

Virginia  remembered  her  duties  to  constituted  society  and  shook 
a  disapproving  head.  "Not  very  nice  of  you.  Jack.  They've  puUed 
you  through  a  pretty  stiflE  turn." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  scold.  Miss  Dryden,  please.  I'd  be  all  right  with 
another  kind  of  nurse.  A  fellow  I  know  had  one  last  year  and  she 
was  awfully  decent.  This  female  has  been  at  the  head  of  some  big 
circus  and  is  accustomed  to  bossing  a  hundred  or  so  people;  now  she 
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has  all  that  to  work  off  on  me.  I  don't  even  dare  touch  these  pillows 
after  she^s  been  at  them.  They  are  all  right  by  the  book,  I  suppose, 
but  they  don't  fit  my  back.'^ 

"  If  I  were  to  move  them,'^  said  Virginia  weakly,  "you  could  put 
the  blame  on  me  if  she  minded.    Can  you  sit  up  a  minute  ?* 

"  No,  you  mustn't  bother,''  said  Jack ;  "  I  have  to  be  boosted  and 
pulled,  and  I'm  too  heavy  for  you ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  weight  still 
left  in  my  bones.*' 

"  Oh,  if  thafs  all,  I'm  strong  enough  for  anything." 

Jack  eyed  her  with  the  utmost  wistfulness.  "You  look  strong," 
he  went  on,  humbly  cajoling.  "You  wouldn't  come  and  sit  beside 
me  and  let  me  lean  on  you,  just  for  a  minute?" 

"You  poor  child,  why  not?" 

It  is  possible  that  Virginia  exaggerated  the  maternal  quality  of 
the  impulse  which  made  her  so  ready  to  take  the  boy  in  her  arms  and 
let  him  nestle  his  head  luxuriously  against  her,  like  a  weak  and  weary 
child.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  utter  satisfaction.  "How  delicious  you 
are!  So  soft  and  warm.  Ifs  heavenly  to  be  here,  but — ^you  must 
be  an  awful  humbug !" 

"Humbug?"  she  questioned,  enchanted  to  hear  the  little  teasing 
note  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  deceitful!  You  make  Henrietta  think  you  are  her  kind, 
made  up  of  pamphlets  and  ink,  and  all  the  time  you  are  as  frivolous 
as  anybody." 

'^ How  do  you  make  that  out,  please,  sir?" 

''Easy  enough.  No  one  whose  heart  and  soul  are  truly  fixed  on 
street-cleaning  and  the  like  has  time  or  money  to  smell  of  violets." 
Turning,  he  buried  his  face  closer  against  her.  "Listerine,  perhaps, 
or  tar  soap,  never  violets." 

^'  Don't  you  think.  Jack,  that  you  are  just  a  little  personal  ?" 

"  Personal !  If  you  only  knew  the  things  I'm  not  saying  for  fear 
you'd  be  angry  and  stay  away !" 

Quivering  and  ardent,  he  tried  to  raise  himself.  "You  are  not 
provoked?    You'll  come  again?" 

"  You  silly  child,  you'll  hurt  yourself,  do  be  still,"  murmured  Vir- 
ginia, her  cheek  almost  resting  on  his  crisp  brown  hair.  "  This  boy," 
she  mentally  reassured  herself,  "  is  shut  up  all  day  with  two  automa- 
tons and  naturally  wants  petting.  If  I  feel  this  as  personal  to  myself, 
my  vanity  and  self-consciousness  will  prevent  my  being  of  any  use 
to  him."  Then,  bending  her  head  a  little  further,  she  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead. 

As  she  went  downstairs  Henrietta  emerged  from  the  parlor,  full 
of  praise  for  Miss  Dryden's  self-abnegation  in  giving  so  much  time  to 
humoring  the  fancies  of  a  sick  boy. 
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"  Oh  Miss  Dryden/'  she  added,  *'  can't  you  stop  for  a  cup  of  tea  ? 
Professor  Eichards  is  here." 

"How  is  his  dentition/'  said  Virginia  absently,  ''equine  as  everP' 

After  the  manner  of  an  elephant  with  a  pebble,  Henrietta's  mind 
slowly  revolved  this  idea  and  expelled  it  as  innutritions. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  we  haven't  touched  on  that  interesting  topic 
to-day.  We  are  talking  over  some  lectures  he  is  to  give  before  a 
Mothers'  Meeting  at  our  Workingmen's  Club.  We  were  thinking  of 
titles  likely  to  attract  If  only  you  can  spare  a  few  minutes,  we  should 
be  so  glad  to  have  your  opinion." 

''  We !  We !  Oh,"  thought  Virginia,  *'  what  could  be  more  suit- 
able !  I'll  just  step  in  and  have  a  look  at  them.  Heaven  really  does 
the  handsome  thing  once  in  a  while."  She  merely  said,  "  Thank  you, 
I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea." 

Any  reasonably  acute  observer  could  certainly  have  constructed  a 
fairly  correct  image  of  Henrietta  after  one  glance  at  that  severely 
useful  parlor.  Sociological  pamphlets,  reviews,  the  publications  of 
the  Fabian  Society,  filled  every  table.  On  the  marble  mantel-piece 
stood  two  framed  photographs,  one  of  a  noted  labor  leader,  one  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw. 

After  due  greetings,  Virginia  was  tempted  to  investigate  whether 
Miss  McCall  and  the  Professor  were  at  one  in  their  literary  tastes, 
as  well  as  in  the  serious  matters  of  life.  Pointing  to  the  latter  picture 
she  asked,  ''  Is  this  gentleman  also  a  favorite  of  yours.  Dr.  Richards  ?" 

*'  I  don't  know  him.     Is  he  a  friend  of  yours.  Miss  Dryden  ?" 

*'0h,  no!"  she  answered,  hastening  to  cover  her  slip,  *'I  only 
know  his  plays  and  those  two  novels." 

"Plays!"  Henrietta  joined  in;  "I  didn't  suppose  he  wrote  any- 
thing of  that  sort.    My  interest  in  him  is  as  a  reformer." 

*'Yes,  he  has  written  one  or  two  little  things,  youthful  indiscre- 
tions, probably,"  said  Virginia,  quickly  closing  the  subject.  "  But  tell 
me,  please,  about  the  lectures." 

Henrietta  gave  her  a  cup  of  acrid,  lemon-embittered  tea,  and  with 
much  aid  from  the  Professor  expounded  a  plan  so  evolutionary  that 
Virginia  privately  foresaw  the  workingmen's  wives  emerging  from 
these  lectures  with  an  impression  of  themselves  as  hens  miraculously 
mothering  monkeys,  who,  rapidly  passing  through  a  period  of  barbar- 
ism, would  finally  reach  their  full  development  as  incorruptible  voters. 

Dr.  Richards  and  Henrietta  were  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  course  itself,  the  only  question  was  of  adopting  a  scientific  or  a 
popular  nomenclature. 

Their  minds  worked  together  so  harmoniously  that  Virginia 
repented  at  having  broken  in  on  such  a  happy  t6te-&-tSte,  and  seized 
on  the  first  pause  to  take  her  departure. 
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To  her  annoyance,  Dr.  Richards  felt  bound  to  accompany  her, 
though  Henrietta  evidently  had  not  exhausted  her  supply  of  questions. 

It  was  a  nipping  March  afternoon.  Virginia's  skirts  flapped 
uncomfortably  in  a  boisterous  wind  that  also  made  savage  dabs  at  her 
firmly  attached  hat. 

Though  the  Professor's  nose  was  bluish  and  his  whole  appearance 
distinctly  shrivelled  and  frost-bitten,  he  showed  an  inopportune  taste 
for  sauntering. 

"What  an  able  woman  I"  Virginia  began  with  enthusiasm.  "It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Miss  McCall,  she  is  so  admirably 
systematic." 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  Professor,  "  she  has  a  man's  mind." 

"  And  so  indefatigable,"  added  Virginia. 

"Miss  Dryden,  pardon  my  interrupting,  but  I  wish  to  seize  this 
rare  opportunity  of  seeing  you  alone  to  communicate  with  you  on  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance." 

"  What  on  earth  ?"  thought  Virginia,  but  she  merely  looked  expec- 
tant 

"  This  is  in  the  strictest  confidence ;  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for  announce- 
ment," he  went  on. 

"The  blessed  appropriateness  of  it,"  thought  Virginia;  then, 
looking  at  his  strangely  made  face,  she  remembered  Henrietta's  angles 
and  hoped  Providence  would  be  completely  kind  and  not  tarnish  the 
fitness  of  this  union  by  casting  too  many  of  its  progeny  on  the  world. 
The  Professor  was  still  talking.  "I  have  had  a  most  flattering  call 
to  a  large  Western  University." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Virginia  politely,  "  we  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you." 

"  The  salary  is  more  than  double  what  I  now  receive." 

Virginia  reflected  that  as  Henrietta  seemed  well  oflE,  the  pair  would 
be  really  comfortable. 

"Naturally,  Miss  Dryden,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  shall  leave  a 
city  where  I  count  many  warm  friends,  yet  it  is  my  hope  not  to,  go 
forth  alone.  I  am  trusting  that  the  best,  the  most  cherished  of  these 
friends  may  be  induced  to  accompany  me." 

Virginia  beamed  at  him  with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  encour- 
agement. A  perfect  whirlwind  of  dust  and  paper  whisked  across  the 
street,  enveloping  them  in  its  gritty,  biting  embrace,  merrily  departing 
with  Dr.  Bichards's  hat.  Virginia  joined  him  in  pursuing  his  prop- 
erty, and  they  soon  ran  it  to  earth  down  an  area  steps.  Settling  it 
firmly  on  his  head,  he  went  on  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

"Miss  Dryden!    Virginia!" 

Virginia  felt  a  whole  bushel  of  scales  fall  from  her  eyes.  She  now 
recognized  that  his  glance  was  tender,  his  attitude  supplicating  (yet 
assured,  as  well  it  might  be),  his  voice  full  of  sentiment.    There  was 
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no  escape^  but  she  made  a  brave  try  for  it,  saying,  "  And  Miss  McCall  ? 
She  returns  your  feeling?^' 

''  Miss  McCall  1"  Wrath  and  disapproval  spoke  in  his  voice.  "  Miss 
McCall,  as  you  have  justly  observed,  is  an  excellent  woman,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  how  she^  with  such  a  marked  lack  of  grace  in  mind 
and  person,  could  fill  any  man^s  ideal  of  a  wife/' 

Virginia  felt  tempted  to  remind  him  that  viewed  as  a  husband 
he  was  not  exactly  alluring. 

"It  is  you.  Miss  Dryden,  whom  I  have  long  looked  upon  as  my 
fitting  mate.  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  be  unprepared/  Twice 
a  month  for  two  whole  years  I  have  visited  you " 

*^  Mr.  Eichards,  you  are  quite  right.  My  stupidity  is  to  blame  for 
this.''  ("  Better  shoulder  it  than  tell  him  I'd  as  soon  have  suspected 
a  mummy,"  she  thought.)  "The  mistake  is  mine,  and  I  am  sincerely 
sorry  it  has  occurred.  The  honor  you  are  doing  me  would  make  any 
woman  proud  and  happy" — ("  I  must  talk  till  he  has  time  to  remem- 
ber a  few  of  my  faults,"  she  thought  hopefully) — ^^Hhe  position  yon 
offer  is  a  distinguished  one,  I  must  ever  feel  honored  at  your  choice, 
but,  believe  me,  I  am  not  worthy  of  it.  I  am  flippant,  superficial,  not 
what  you  think  me." 

"Dearest!" — his  fatuous  grin  turned  Virginia's  sympathy  to  a 
thirst  for  vengeance, — "it  is  just  because  of  those  sweet,  womanly 
weaknesses  that  I  love  you  so." 

("  Oh !    Oh !    Oh !"  she  cried  inwardly,  "  this  is  too  much  1") 

"You  are  very  kind,  Dr.  Richards,  but  I  absolutely  fail — ^to — 
reciprocate,  and  in  such  matters  my  sentiments  never  change.  It  is 
better  for  me  to  say  this  quite  plainly,  so  that  your  feelings  may  not 
become  more  deeply  involved." 

He  stopped  short,  surveying  her  with  bitter  disfavor.  "Then  I 
can  only  say,  Miss  Dryden,  that  I  have  been  strangely  mistaken  in 
you.    I  have  the  honor  of  wishing  you  a  very  good-afternoon." 

When  Virginia  went  in  from  the  wind,  dust,  and  humiliation  of 
the  outer  world  to  the  firelit  glow  of  her  mother's  drawing-room  she 
experienced  a  grateful  sense  of  mental  and  physical  relief.  Neither 
so  fragile  nor  devout  as  to  neglect  the  duty  of  being  well  dressed  in  a 
charming  elderly  style,  Mrs.  Dryden  was  making  tea  at  a  table  bright 
with  old  silver.  Her  delicate  fingers  busied  themselves  methodically 
among  the  cups,  while  she  listened  to  the  talk  of  her  companion. 
Father  Tessaire. 

Of  all  the  spiritual  advisers  watching  over  an  important  convert 
this  one  only  appealed  to  Virginia's  taste.  His  gentle  ways,  spare 
figure,  refined  face,  and  close,  clerical  garb  gave  him  the  air  of  one 
of  the  subtle  ecclesiastics  who  wind  their  way  through  the  society  of 
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great  European  capitals,  but  from  his  wise,  tired  eyes  there  looked  out 
the  soul  of  a  human  saint. 

After  Mrs.  Dryden  "  went  over'^  Virginia  had  been  vaguely  sus- 
picious that  certain  visitors,  polished  emissaries  from  Rome,  delightful 
if  somewhat  worldly  graduates  of  Stoneyhurst,  took  an  undue  interest 
in  her  spiritual  welfare,  mistaking  her  tolerant  indifference  for  sym* 
pathy.  Father  Tessaire  alone  had  always  seemed  to  understand  and 
respect  a  forbearance  which  never  tried  to  disturb  her  mother's  satis- 
faction  in  the  rites  and  promises  of  the  Church,  and  although  they 
seldom  talked  together,  he  inspired  in  her  a  feeling  of  real  liking  and 
confidence. 

"Mother,  dear,^'  she  began,  "have  you  a  cup  for  me? — good  tea 
with  cream?  Miss  McCall  gave  me  something  that  must  have  been 
ink.     I  hope  she  didn^t  drink  much  of  it  herself.^' 

Mrs.  Dryden  prepared  the  tea  with  dainty  deliberation.  Virginia 
asked  Father  Tessaire  if  he  had  heard  the  new  mass  by  Father  Perosi. 

"  No,  Miss  Dryden,"  he  answered,  "  I've  been  out  West  on  a  mis- 
sion." Hesitating,  he  added,  "  Will  you  think  me  a  great  meddler  if 
I  say  that  on  seeing  Mrs.  Dryden  after  an  absence  o{  several  weeks, 
I  find  her  looking  far  from  well?^* 

Virginia  turned  anxiously  to  her  mother.  "Think  of  my  not 
seeing  itl  I  suppose  it's  being  with  her  every  day  that  prevents  my 
noticing." 

"  Why  don^t  you  try,"  he  went  on,  "  to  take  her  away  from  these 
March  winds?" 

"  The  doctor  did  say,"  put  in  Mrs.  Dryden  plaintively,  "  that  two 
months  at  Hot  Springs  would  make  me  over." 

"And  you  never  told  me,  oh  Mummy!" 

"What  does  it  matter  about  an  old  woman  like  me,  dear?" 

Mrs.  Dryden  really  thought  it  mattered  a  great  deal,  but  was  too 
much  of  her  day  and  generation  to  say  so. 

"Thank  you,  Father  Tessaire,"  said  Virginia  cordially,  "it  was 
just  like  you  to  notice  and  think  of  telling  me.  Must  you  go  now, 
80  soon?'^ 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I'm  dining  with  Miss  Rose  Nancrede." 

"  They  all  make  such  a  fuss  about  that  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Dryden 
with  a  shade  of  complaint,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Father  Tessaire. 
"  It's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  him  to  dine  here,  but  he 
goes  all  the  way  into  the  country  for  her." 

"  Why  do  they  make  a  fuss  ?"  asked  Virginia  absently. 

"  Because  the  man  she  was  engaged  to  was  killed." 

"  Well,"  said  Virginia,  "  that  seems  rather  a  good  reason.  How  did 
it  happen?" 
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**He  was  shot  at  Antietam.  Of  course,  it  was  very  sad  at  the 
time.'*    Mrs.  Dryden's  63anpathy  was  perfunctory. 

"  Dear  me !    I  thought  you  meant  some  young  girl.'' 

"No,  she  must  be  nearly  seventy/' — Mrs.  Dryden  was  fairly 
launched  on  a  mild  grievance, — "and  I  think  it's  affectation  to  pre- 
tend never  to  get  over  a  thing  that  happened  so  long  ago.  Then  she 
dresses  beautifully  and  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  things,  only  she 
never  troubles  herself  to  call  on  anyone,  but  just  lives  in  the  country, 
and  the  people  she  wants  go  to  her." 

"  She  must  be  rather  nice,  I  think ;  but.  Mummy,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something." 

This  was  contrary  to  precedent,  but,  overcome  by  a  rare  fit  of 
expansiveness,  Virginia  simply  couldn't  contain  her  late  misadventure. 
Mrs.  Dryden  brightened  up  in  gratified  expectation. 

"  Mummy,  I've  just  been  walking  with  Professor  Richards,  and  the 
most  absurd  thing  happened — vexatious  too.  What  do  you  suppose 
he  did  ?    But  I'll  tell  you,  it's  too  foolish  to  guess." 

"I  fancy  he  asked  you  to  marry  him."  Mrs.  Dryden  made  this 
announcement  with  outward  composure;  amazement  at  such  prescience 
deafened  Virginia  to  a  certain  anxious  interrogation  in  her  mother's 
voice. 

After  a  minute's  thought  she  asked,  "  Is  that  a  guess,  or  had  you 
seen  anything?" 

"Seen!"  said  Mrs.  Dryden  with  a  touch  of  impatience.  "Why, 
it's  been  evident  for  months  what  he's  been  thinking  of.  I  suppose 
scientific  men  talk  about  skulls  and  things  when  other  people  would  be 
quoting  poetry  or  paying  compliments.  It's  their  way  of  making  love 
— ^not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 
What  did  you  say  to  him?" 

Here  Virginia's  powers  of  perception  resumed  their  functions,  and 
to  her  extreme  dismay  she  realized  that  her  mother  was  in  doubt  as 
to  what  answer  the  Professor  had  received. 

"  He  was  so  nasty  about  it,  Mummy.  I  never  would  have  spoken, 
even  to  you,  if  he  hadn't  been  so  spiteful,  and  you  mustn't  tell  Helen. 
He  almost  implied  that  I  had  been  leading  him  on." 

"Well,  Virginia," — her  mother  spoke  with  that  air  of  mingled 
relief  and  reprobation  with  which  a  parent  naturally  chides  a  wajrward 
child  newly  escaped  a  serious  peril, — "  I  don't  know  what  you  expect 
You  have  deliberately  chosen  queer  associates;  your  own  set  of  people 
weren't  clever  enough  or  public-spirited  enough  or  something, — at  all 
events,  they  didn't  suit.  Of  course,  all  these  men  flock  about  you; 
the  women  they  naturally  belong  with  are  much  less  attractive.  You 
listen  to  everything  they  say,  and  they  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
You  see  what  I  mean?    Why  should  they  imagine  you  are  thinking 
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only  of  their  intellects?  Poor  Mr.  Richards  is  terribly  plain,  but  he 
probably  feels  like  any  other  man/^ 

"Mercy!"  said  Virginia,  still  reasonable  and  very  contrite,  "do 
you  think  it  was  my  fault  ?" 

"  N-no."  Mrs.  Dryden  spoke  judicially.  Somewhat  in  awe  of  her 
daughter's  mental  attainments,  here  she  felt  perfectly  sure  of  herself, 
and  relished  the  indisputable  authority  that  on  this  point  qualifies  the 
feeblest  mother  to  instruct  the  most  competent  spinster. 

"N-no,  I  don't  think  you  were  to  blame  exactly,  but  I  can  quite 
see  how  he  might." 

Virginia  looked  at  her  mother  with  an  expression  of  comic  despair. 
"Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  it  won't  hurt  him.  He's  pleased  with 
himself,  and  that's  a  great  help  in  getting  over  things.  Before  long 
he'll  wonder  what  he  ever  saw  in  me,  then  he  will  marry  someone  else, 
quick."  She  smiled  mischievously  at  a  vision  of  Henrietta  ready  for 
the  rebound.  "But,  mother,  since  you  have  common-sense  for  us 
both,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  you  have  noticed  symptoms  in  any 
of  the  others  ?"  ' 

Mrs.  Dryden  was  only  too  glad  of  an  opening,  but  it  would  have 
been  contrary  to  all  her  accepted  canons  of  the  art  of  conversation 
briefly  to  name  her  apprehensions. 

"It  is  very  hard  to  say  about  that  sort  of  thing,"  she  began  far 
afield.  "The  kind  of  men  I  was  accustomed  to  and  the  people  your 
sister  went  with  were  so  different.  They  were  good  friends  or  made 
love  so  you  knew  at  once.  When  they  do  that  a  girl  only  has  to  decide 
if  they  are  in  earnest  or  just  amusing  themselves,  and,  of  course,  to 
make  up  her  own  mind."  ("  Not  so  very  simple,  after  all,'^  thought 
Virginia.)  "Now  these  people  only  know  how  to  talk  about  abstrac- 
tions, and  that  is  so  misleading.  The/re  so  serious  about  everything 
too,'^ — Mrs.  Dryden  suppressed  a  little  retrospective  yawn.  "There's 
one  who  puzzles  me  a  good  deal.  He  doesn't  come  often,  but  when  he 
is  here  he  never  takes  his  eyes  off  you.  He  may  be  simply  studying 
you  as  a  problem,  but  I  think  some  day  he  may ^" 

"Oh,  don't."  Virginia  pleaded  for  mercy.  Like  many  purely 
instinctive  people,  when  Mrs.  Dryden  spoke  of  anyone  who  had  made 
a  strongly  unpleasant  impression  on  her,  quite  imconsciously  she 
reflected  something  of  their  manner.  A  certain  involuntary  mimicry 
now  made  her  daughter  exclaim — ^^'Not  Professor  Quighleigh?" 

"  Fm.glad  you  feel  that  way  about  him,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother 
with  complete  satisfaction. 

Virginia  gave  a  searching  glance.  Yes,  her  own  mother  actually 
conceived  her  capable  of  considering  any  of  these  men  in  the  light  of 
a  lover.  No  wonder  Professor  Richards  looked  on  it  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.     Suddenly  a  tragic  light  seemed  to  break  on  her  whole 
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existence.  Could  she  have  grasped  life  altogether  by  the  wrong  han- 
dle? Was  there  something  abnormal^  out  of  line,  in  her  to  produce 
such  complications?  Conditions  had  been  favorable  enough,  but  she 
had  longed  for  higher,  better  things,  and  in  what  a  slough  she  had 
landed  when  her  own  mother  was  afraid  of  her  taking  seriously  a 
supple  reptile  of  a  degenerate  like  this  Quighleigh,  a  clever  creature, 
no  doubt,  but  as  liable  to  impress  her  personally  as  some  cringing, 
serviceable  little  courier. 

There  came  one  of  those  painful,  imperfect  flashes  of  insight  which 
suddenly  illumine  the  path  of  our  difficulties  without  revealing  remedy 
or  escape.  She  had  neutralized  natural  instincts  by  a  determined  and 
unnatural  tolerance,  as  if  in  trying  for  a  higher  intellectual  plane  she 
had  merely  blunted  her  sense  of  selection.  These  reflections  suggested 
no  outlet,  merely  the  certainty  that  a  defect  of  character  or  way  of 
life  alone  could  bring  her  to  such  straits.  In  her  mortification  she 
had  a  sudden  sense  of  comfort  in  remembering  Jack's  spontaneous 
interest  and  affection.  With  so  natural  and  simple  a  human  being 
frankly  liking  her,  she  couldn't  quite  have  lost  all  normal  qualities. 

This  train  of  thought  was  arrested  by  hearing  her  mother  give  a 
little,  hacking  cough,  and  she  put  aside  the  thankless  task  of  self- 
analysis  to  observe  more  closely  Mrs.  Dryden's  state  of  health. 

V. 

As  a  result  of  these  observations,  in  a  fortnight's  time  the  two 
ladies  were  comfortably  established  at  the  Springs,  where  in  the  baths 
Mrs.  Dryden  found  not  only  bodily  benefit,  but  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute, in  the  way  of  occupation,  for  the  many  gentle  religious  duties 
with  which  spiritual  advisers  kept  her  supplied  at  home. 

Virginia  read,  wrote,  and  took  long  rides,  straying  for  hours 
through  disused  lumber  roads,  learning  to  know  the  aspect  of  every 
mountain,  forgetting  the  strain  and  stress  of  ordinary  life.  Here 
among  the  hills  spring  was  little  more  advanced  than  it  had  been  at 
home  in  February,  when  she  and  Jack  had  stood  looking  down  at  the 
furry  caterpillar.  Leaf-buds  were  only  a  trifle  more  swollen,  the 
twigs  perhaps  showed  redder;  here  and  there  was  the  crimson  bloom 
of  a  swamp  maple.  On  these  solitary  rides  she  thought  a  great  deal 
of  Jack,  missing  him  more  than  she  would  have  confessed.  Their 
leavetaking  had  really  seemed  quite  severe  upon  his  feelings.  He  had 
all  but  insisted  upon  joining  her  at  the  Springs,  though  the  doctor 
inexorably  commanded  sea  air.  Virginia  brought  all  her  influence  to 
bear  in  inducing  him  to  be  docile,  and  finally  made  him  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  a  hunting  party  in  the  West  which  would  occupy  the  whole 
sunmier. 

As  he  kissed  her  good-by  she  resolved  that  when  he  came  back  in 
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the  autumn^  well  and  vigorous,  such  indulgences  must  stop.  While  he 
was  a  weak,  pathetic  invalid  it  woidd  have  heen  ridiculous  to  deny  him 
any  harmless  pleasure,  but  she  could  not  countenance  a  habit  which 
might  look  rather  odd,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jack  himself  seemed 
to  realize  as  much  and  never  made  the  smallest  demonstration  in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person. 

His  letters  at  first  were  frequent,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  not  very 
remarkable;  Virginia  decided  that  at  present  his  charm  was  purely 
personal.  As  a  developed  man  he  might  be  interesting  or  common- 
place. Still,  since  he  seemed  to  take  their  corresponding  as  a  matter 
of  course,  she  sent  him  an  occasional  answer. 

With  the  advancing  season  golfers  began  to  arrive  at  the  Springs. 
To  their  society  Virginia  preferred  her  lonely  rides  by  day,  and  in  the 
evening  the  company  of  those  invalids  whose  inactivity  prevented  their 
knowing  a  tee  from  a  hazard.  Then  a  friend  of  the  Blands'  turned 
up,  one  Dick  Bassett,  a  lover  of  horses,  so  completely  a  type  and  so 
Uttle  an  individual  that  Virginia  was  mildly  surprised  to  discover  that 
he  had  a  few  personal  preferences,  though  these  were  chiefly  confined 
to  his  choice  of  food. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  he  asked  permission  to  sit  at  her 
table  in  the  dining-room.  When  he  had  finished  an  after-dinner  cigar 
he  joined  her  in  walking  up  and  down  the  long  veranda.  He  spoke  in 
a  quiet,  impersonal  voice,  but  with  an  evident  desire  to  make  himself 
agreeable. 

'^  What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  day,  Miss  Dryden  ?  You  don't 
look  as  if  you  needed  to  put  in  much  time  at  massage  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     Do  you  play  golf?'' 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I've  so  far  escaped  the  seductions  of  golf. 
I  ride  a  good  deal." 

"Indeed!"  His  voice  betrayed  no  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Like  all  of  his  class,  he  considered  women  in  the  light  of  a 
pleasing  diversion,  but  deplored  the  idea  of  their  mixing  with  the 
serious  business  of  life.  If  he  had  his  way,  none  of  them  should  ever 
own  or  mention  a  horse.  If  a  woman  wished  to  please  him,  she  would 
call  a  stallion  "she"  and  keep  her  mouth-destroying  hand  and  back- 
galling  body  in  a  Victoria,  where  they  belonged. 

Virginia  caught  the  note  of  holding  back,  and,  attributing  it  to  a 
fear  of  its  being  incumbent  upon  him  to  ask  her  to  ride,  she  excused 
herself  and  left  him  to  continue  his  walk  alone.  "  Of  course,"  she  re- 
flected, "  this  smart  horsy  person  thinks  me  a  frump,  but  he  is  well  bred 
and  shows  every  necessary  attention  to  the  sister  of  his  friends." 

A  few  days  later,  to  her  mingled  chagrin  and  amusement,  at  the 
meeting  of  two  wood-paths  Fate  placed  her  and  Mr.  Bassett  in  such 
close  proximity  that  they  were  compelled  to  join  forces  or  pointedly 
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avoid  each  other.  As  they  rode  along,  single  file,  Dick  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  in  combination  with  a  horse  Miss  Dryden 
was  less  obnoxious  than  most  women.  With  surprise  he  noted  how 
she  picked  out  soft  bits  for  her  horse^s  feet.  She  sat  light,  true  and 
square  to  her  horse's  ears.  The  animal  was  well  in  hand,  yet  not 
fretted  by  a  tight  rein.  Above  all,  she  made  none  of  those  would-be 
knowing  remarks  that  are  so  trying  to  the  patience  of  an  expert.  Thej 
emerged  from  the  path  to  the  highway  at  the  foot  of  a  long  hill,  up 
which  the  road  wound  for  several  miles  to  the  hotel.  Directly  facing 
them  was  a  little  angle  of  uninclosed  land,  where,  under  the  spreading 
arms  of  a  noble  oak,  a  tribe  of  gypsies  made  ready  for  the  night  They 
were  not  the  ordinary  English  gypsies  of  the  North,  but  a  wild.  Ori- 
ental-looking set,  strange,  hairy  men,  half -savage  women  bright  with 
scarlet  draperies  and  gold-coins.  On  the  ground  wallowed  a  miscel- 
laneous litter  of  alien  dogs  and  babies,  shaggy  horses  wandering  loose 
picked  for  early  tufts  of  grass  at  the  roadside.  Over  a  blazing  fire 
two  men  were  hanging  a  heavy  black  pot. 

The  whole  scene  was  strikingly  picturesque  and  unexpected,  but 
not  to  the  taste  of  two  city-bred  saddle-horses.  They  snorted  and, 
throwing  up  their  heads,  came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  Virginia  and  Mr. 
Bassett  instinctively  steadied  them  with  rein  and  voice. 

Good,  responsive  beasts,  in  most  emergencies  they  were  willing 
enough  to  trust  their  riders,  but  there  are  sights  about  which  no  horse 
can  wait  to  be  reassured. 

From  under  one  of  the  ark-like  wagons  issued  a  waddling  form 
which  made  slowly  towards  the  riders,  and  the  horses'  outraged  eyes 
rested  on  a  small,  alert,  sociable  bear,  whose  odor  also  insulted  their 
distended  nostrils.  Dick's  strong  man's  arm  was  as  inadequate  as 
Virginia's  feminine  muscles.  One  sniff,  one  bound,  and  the  terrified 
creatures  were  off,  luckily  heading  up  the  hill  towards  their  stable. 

Virginia's  horse  was  slightly  in  advance.  Mr.  Bassett  watched  the 
first  sharp  turn  of  the  road  with  terrified  anxiety.  In  spite  of  the 
tremendous  pace,  the  horse  did  not  throw  itself,  the  rider  kept  her 
seat.  She  seemed  to  understand  the  time  had  not  come  for  pulling, 
but  after  a  couple  of  miles,  when  the  hill  had  begun  to  tell  on  her 
horse,  to  his  unspeakable  relief  he  saw  that  she  had  sufficient  streng^ 
and  wind  left  to  exercise  some  control.  His  own  animal  showed  signs 
of  having  quite  enough  of  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  horses,  sweat- 
ing and  trembling,  had  come  down  to  a  nervous  walk.  Dick  came  to 
Virginia's  side.     She  was  pale,  smiling,  with  clear,  sparkling  eyes,  hair  *j 

still  smooth,  hat  in  place. 

"  That  was  a  good  run,"  she  said  gayly,  "  and  now  I  should  enjoy 
walking  my  horse  home,  but  if  we  don't  give  the  poor  things  a  lesson 
they'll  be  ruined." 
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"  You  mean  ?'  he  queried. 

"  Shouldn^t  we  make  them  gallop  all  the  rest  of  the  way  till  they 
forget  they  ever  had  a  fancy  for  running?" 

"  Of  course,"  he  assented,  *^  that  is  what  a  man  would  do,  but  I 
should  think  you  had  about  all  you  want;  your  arms  must  be  nearly 
pulled  out  of  the  sockets." 

By  way  of  answer  she  urged  her  horse  to  a  canter,  and  no  further 
word  was  exchanged  till  they  drew  up  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning  Dick  Bassett  left  by  the  early  stage,  sending 
Virginia  a  somewhat  formal  note  of  farewell. 

He  felt  a  sudden  need  of  self-communion  free  from  disturbing 
influences.  He  was  running  from  something  which  he  had  never  even 
regarded  as  a  possible  danger.  A  methodical  soul,  he  was  opposed  to 
all  ill-considered  action,  and  consequently  decided  to  retire  to  a  dis- 
tance in  order  to  subject  his  state  of  mind  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

On  reading  his  note  Virginia  remarked  to  her  mother,  "Poor 
man,  he  needn^t  have  run  off.  I  did  not  expect  him  to  ride  with  me 
again." 

Mrs.  Dryden^s  face  assumed  an  expression  at  once  wise  and  furtive, 
but  no  word  of  comment  escaped  her  lips. 

By  the  time  the  woods  were  clouded  with  the  first  fragrant  bloom 
of  wild  azalea  a  letter  came  from  Jack  giving  his  summer  plans.  After 
a  preliminary  trip  through  the  West  his  party  were  going  into  camp 
in  an  inaccessible  part  of  Wyoming ;  once  in  three  months  there  might 
be  a  mail. 

One  sentence  gave  Virginia  an  odd  sense  of  uneasiness.  He  wrote : 
"In  September  I  shall  be  twenty-two  and  come  into  my  own  estate. 
Do  you  half  realize  what  that  means  to  me  ?" 

She  thought  a  good  deal  about  this,  but  decided  that  it  was  absurd 
to  attach  any  serious  meaning  to  such  a  hint;  definite  apprehensions 
were  allayed  by  the  reflection  that  returning  health  with  new  and 
exciting  experiences  would  cool  only  too  quickly  this  over-ardent  friend- 
ship. 

During  the  summer  Virginia  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from  such 
complications  as  had  arisen  from  Professor  Bichards's  misplaced  affec- 
tions. At  the  various  resorts  patronized  by  Mrs.  Dryden  the  society 
was  overwhelmingly  feminine,  with  an  appreciable  sprinkling  of  elderly 
married  clergy  and  very  young  lads.  To  her  mortification,  this  absence 
of  trouble  brought  Virginia  no  accession  in  peace  of  mind,  but  she 
planned  an  amount  of  winter  occupation  that  would  leave  scant  time 
for  vapors. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  Mrs.  Dryden  went  to  her  married 
daughter  for  a  long  visit,  and  Virginia  made  the  excuse  of  some  work 
to  settle  in  town.    Dorothy  had  gone  to  boarding-school.     The  rest 
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of  the  Blands  bored  Virginia  past  endurance ;  the  friends  who  swarmed 
their  house  thought  themselves  smart  and  impressed  her  as  vidgar. 

As  she  was  leaving  home  one  morning  a  telegraph-boy  stopped  her 
on  the  step.  She  opened  the  yellow  envelope  with  no  special  antici- 
pation beyond  all  unrecognized  hope  that  perhaps^  after  all^  Mrs. 
Anderson  might  have  changed  her  mind  about  coming  to  spend  the 
night. 

She  read : 

"Will  be  at  your  house  at  five  to-day,  Thursday,  the 
twenty-eighth.    Answer,  Union  Station  telegraph  office. 

"J.  McCall." 

Virginia  sent  the  answer  and  went  about  her  day*s  work  feeling 
unaccountably  cheerful  and  alive. 

At  four  o'clock  a  problem  cropped  up,  whether  to  keep  on  her 
workaday  clothes  or  to  wear  a  thin  dress  of  creamy  muslin  which  she 
guiltily  knew  to  be  becoming.  She  subtly  reasoned  that  her  only  effort 
should  be  towards  naturalness.  The  day  was  warm.  Not  to  wear  a 
cool  dress  because  Jack  wa&  coming  savored  of  affectation. 

At  five  o'clock  the  asphalt  still  simmered  in  the  sun.  In  the  house 
cool,  linen-covered  furniture  and  bare  floors  gave  relief  from  the  pow- 
dery glare  without. 

If  Virginia  had  chosen  to  encourage  the  likeness,  in  line  and  expres- 
sion she  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  warm,  beautifiQ  St. 
Helena  of  Veronese,  who  looks  so  little  a  subject  for  heavenly  visions, 
and  so  nobly  fit  to  live  a  woman's  life  on  earth.  To-day,  whatever 
the  reason,  perhaps  the  soft,  creamy  dress,  no  one  could  less  suggest 
her  self-imposed  role  of  austere  philanthropist  than  this  woman  who 
waited,  touched  with  the  mellowness  of  maturity,  yet  full  of  the  flex- 
ibility and  sap  of  youth. 

A  hansom  rattled  up  to  the  door — Jack  had  come. 

Virginia  was  prepared  for  a  mildly  sentimental  meeting.  What 
happened  was  more  like  the  attack  of  a  whirlwind.  Instead  of  the 
pathetic,  fragile  creature  of  her  recollections,  a  sunburned  man  swept 
down  upon  her.  Too  quick  for  thought  or  resistance,  she  was  seized, 
kissed,  and  held  with  masterful  strength.  Almost  overpowered  by 
the  surprise,  the  shock,  and  the  surging  currents  of  her  own  rebellious 
blood,  for  a  moment  she  yielded  utterly,  then  merely  tried  to  draw 
gently  away.  Without  freeing  her,  he  slightly  loosed  his  hold  till  he 
could  see  her  face,  and  spoke,  remonstrating,  "  Surely  you  aren't  trying 
to  leave  me  already?" 

Something  in  his  tone  gave  Virginia  a  perfectly  new  sensation; 
she  was  frightened.  A  glance  at  him  conflrmed  her  fears;  the  ado- 
lescent was  gone.  Jack  had  grown  up.  She  had  a  man  to  deal  with, 
but  how? 
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Illness,  the  rush  of  returning  health,  new  life  under  developing 
conditions,  knowing  her,  perhaps,  had  wrought  the  change.  There 
was  no  blinding  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  whatever  their  respective 
ages,  they  now  stood  to  each  other  in  the  primitive  relation  of  man 
and  woman;  beyond  the  change  in  him,  something  in  her  sounded  a 
note  of  warning,  something  not  to  be  disregarded.  But  how  was  she 
to  meet  this  without  im justifiably  wounding  his  feelings?  Moreover, 
besides  convincing  him,  she  had  to  struggle  against  this  vital  part  of 
herself  which  had  unaccountably  defaulted  to  his  side.  With  dread 
she  recognized  that  her  head  alone  condemned  this  hot,  virile  contact, 
that  she  had  the  strongest  impulse  to  let  herself  go,  to  drift  down 
stream,  to  take  what  he  gave,  since  it  was  pleasant,  without  further 
thought.  Why  not  drink  to  the  dregs  this  sweet,  fiery  cup  of  youth, 
and  then  face  the  problem,  having  at  least  lived  through  some  space 
of  golden  hours? 

The  young  man  was  trembling  with  happiness  and  emotion.  After 
the  first  wild  onslaught  he  was  filled  with  worship  of  her.  A  sense  of 
resistance  for  a  moment  made  him  masterful,  but  now  he  read  yielding 
in  her  face  and  quickly  grew  humble  and  adoring. 

^'  Virginia,"  he  murmured,  close  to  her  ear,  "  we  mustn't  be  parted 
again  ever,  not  for  an  hour.  All  these  months  Tve  been  wanting  you 
so," — ^he  drew  a  deep  breath, — ^^  and  you're  lovelier,  softer,  dearer  even 
than  I  thought.  It  is  just  beginning,  and  we  are  going  to  be  like 
this  always.  Let  us  go  somewhere  now  and  be  married  right  off!  I 
can't  live  another  day  without  you." 

If  Virginia  could  at  that  moment  have  willed  herself  to  die  a  tor- 
turing and  disgraceful  death,  the  idea  would  have  been  easy  and 
pleasant  compared  to  the  prospect  now  opening  out  before  her. 

"  Jack !"  The  sadness  of  her  voice  alarmed  his  sensitive  ear.  She 
laid  one  gently  repelling  hand  against  him.  ^^What  do  you  mean? 
Why  are  you  talking  about" — she  hesitated  at  the  word — ^*  marrying  ?" 

*'Why!"  His  strong  young  hands  seized  her  shoulders  almost 
roughly.  He  looked  hard  at  her  face  till  she  couldn't  bear  it,  and 
slowly  dropped  her  eyelids. 

Suddenly  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "  There ;  of  course,  you  are 
only  laughing,  but  don't  do  it  again,  dear.  I  care  too  much  to  be 
very  keen  about  the  humorous  side  of  things.  When  we  are  married 
and  off  together  you  may  joke  all  you  like,  but  now,  after  not  seeing 
you  for  months,  I'm  obliged  to  be  serious." 

There  was  a  touch  of  authority  in  his  manner.  Superficially  he 
might  appeal  to  her  and  be  docile,  at  bottom  he  considered  her  his, 
the  woman  who  belonged  to  him,  and  any  attempt  to  disregard  this 
brought  out  a  savage  gleam  of  possession. 

"Jack,  dear  Jack!"— for  the  life  of  her  she  couldn't  subdue  a 
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certain  caressing  tone  of  voice, — "  till  this  minute  I  never  dreamed  of 
your  wanting  to  marry  me.     You  don't  really,  it's  just  an  idea/' 

"You've  no  right  to  say  that,"  he  interrupted.  "You  evidently 
don't  want  to  marry  me,  but  you  can't  answer  for  my  feelings  too." 

"Indeed,"  she  went  on,  "you  mustn't  think  about  it.  Please, 
please  be  reasonable." 

fle  let  her  go  quickly,  as  if  she  burned  him;  crossed  the  room  to 
a  table  and  mechanically  turned  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  Watching 
him  in  utter  misery,  Virginia  realized  that  he  was  not  only  hurt  but 
shocked.  Finally  he  moved  towards  her  and  spoke,  in  a  low,  hard 
voice. 

"Reasonable,  is  it?  Very  well;  and  perhaps  you'll  kindly  answer 
a  question  or  two?" 

Virginia  made  a  sign  of  assent,  feeling  it  wasn't  enough  to  send 
him  oflP;  she  was  in  honor  bound  first  to  comfort  him,  to  console  his 
pain,  for  pain  it  was,  not  wounded  self-love.  That  might  come  later, 
but  at  this  minute  no  one  could  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  hurt.  He 
continued  in  the  same  repressed  tone:  "You  say  you  never  dreamed 
of  my  wanting  to  marry  you !  What  on  earth  did  you  suppose  I  was 
after?    You've  every  right  to  think  me  a  bounder  for  saying  this,  but 

do  you  usually,  if  you  don't  mean  to  marry  a  man Pshaw!    I 

can't  say  it.  I  know  there  are  lots  of  women  who  do,  who  think  noth- 
ing of  letting  a  man ^" 

"  You  were  ill,"  she  pleaded. 

"I  know  I  was  ill.  If  Dr.  Richards  were  ill,  would  you  do  as 
much  for  him?" 

"  Oh  Jack !  that's  different  I" 

"Different!  That  is  just  what  I'm  saying.  Do  you  want  me  to 
think  you  let  men I'd  rather  believe  you  meant  to  fool  me." 

Poor  Virginia  felt  her  unknown  sin  must  be  heavy  to  meet  with 
such  cruel  punishment.  If  she  made  out  a  good  case  for  herself,  he 
would  only  adore  her  the  more.  To  let  him  think  ill  of  her  would 
surely  damage  his  uncorrupted  ideal  of  life.  Of  course,  he  would 
recover  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  but  she  knew  how  often  a  young 
man  emerges  from  such  a  bout  with  lowered  instincts  and  a  sense  of 
violated  trust.  It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  Jack's  young  virtues 
should  be  tarnished  through  having  known  her. 

It  would  be  easier  if  only  he  showed  vanity  or  pettiness,  but  he 
was  behaving  like  a  real  lover,  with  less  heed  of  dignity  than  pas- 
sion. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  went  on  relentlessly,  "  am  I  one  of  many  ?" 

Shaking  her  head,  she  answered  with  convincing  earnestness :  "  See, 
Jack,  you  misunderstand.  Listen,  please.  You  are  almost  young 
enough  to  be  my  son ;  I  never  thought  of  you  in  any  other  way.    You 
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were  just  a  ack,  helpless  child.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  I 
liked  you,  of  course,  but ^^ 

*^  Very  well," — Jack  showed  amazing  mental  agility, — "  I  was  crazy 
and  didn't  understand,  anything  you  like.  We'll  skip  everything  till 
to-day,  though  how  you  could  miss  knowing ^" 

"Please  believe  me,"  she  entreated. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  went  on,  "  but  now  you  do  know  you  must  begin 
to  think  about  it  from  this  minute.  Of  course,  I'm  just  a  cub  of  a 
boy,  but  not  particularly  weak  or  helpless,  and  do  you  believe  if  I  were 
fifty  or  a  hundred  I  could  love  you  any  better?  I  only  claim  a  fair 
show.  The  real  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  age,  if  s  the  way  we 
feel.  Now,  after  this  misunderstanding,  I  think  you  are  bound  to 
give  me  a  chance,  that's  all.  If  you  don't  like  me,  thaf s  my  bad 
luck,  but  you've  no  right  to  keep  yourself  from  it,  just  for  an  abstract 
idea." 

Virginia  shook  her  head.     "  No  use.  Jack." 

He  drew  near  her,  speaking  in  a  very  different  voice,  coaxing,  de- 
precating. "Virginia,  of  course  this  is  very  cheeky,  but  are  you  so 
sure?  Couldn't  you  care  a  little  even  now  if  you'd  let  yourself  go? 
I  know  I've  nothing  to  make  a  woman  like  you  care,  only  sheer  love 
of  you,  but  that  is  something." 

As  she  looked  at  him,  tall,  handsome,  manly,  Virginia  felt  a  lover 
could  hardly  have  more  to  offer. 

"  Virginia,  I  must  say  this,  if  you  think  me  the  worst  cad  for  it. 
Just  now  I  do  believe  you  only  held  back  because  you  thought  you 
ought  to  mind  I" 

The  perfect  truth  of  this  made  Virginia  flush  crimson.  She  had 
found  none  of  the  succor  that  comes  from  physical  repulsion.  To 
drive  him  away  was  a  pure  concession  to  her  code  of  taste  and  con- 
science. She  could  have  enjoyed  humoring  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent 
for  a  day  or  a  week,  but  even  at  this  minute,  keenly  aware  of  his 
attraction,  she  could  not  conceive  of  him  in  the  light  of  a  husband. 
He  was  no  permanent  companion  for  her,  he  was  a  college  boy,  not 
precocious  merely— charming,  and  she  was  a  mature  adult,  mature 
but  in  some  way  pitifully  unsjrmmetrical,  since  one  part  of  her  so 
fuUy  responded  to  his  appeal,  while  her  brain  refused  even  to  consider 
it  She  felt  an  end  must  be  put  to  the  discussion,  it  was  no  matter 
for  debate.  She  simply  couldn't  marry  him,  she  must  send  him  off, 
hurt  and  resentful.  That  was  evidently  part  of  her  punishment — for 
what?  For  merely  misunderstanding  life  a  little  the  retribution  was 
heavy. 

Walking  away  from  him,  she  stood  looking  miserably  into  the  empty 
fireplace.  In  a  minute  he  was  close  behind  her,  had  taken  her  hand, 
both  hands,  enveloped,  pressed  against  her  till  she  could  neither  breathe 
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nor  think.  His  lips  touched  her  hair,  and  still  she  suffered  him, 
vainly  summoning  power  to  leave  him,  unable  to  stiffen  her  recreant 
body  in  resistance.  It  was  sweet,  sweet  to  feel  him  there,  strong  and 
masterful. 

'^What  nonsense,  Virginia.*'  He  spoke  impatiently.  "As  if  I 
didn't  know  you'd  send  me  off  quick  enough  if  you  minded.  Now  it 
comes  to  this,  either  you  like  me  pretty  well,  or  you're  willing,  yes, 
willing,  Virginia,  to  take  this,  and  this" — ^his  aggressive  lips  ravaged 
her  hair,  her  throat — "  from  a  man  who's  nothing  to  you.  Do  you  dare 
to  tell  me  that  ?" 

The  door-bell  rang  and  a  notable  bustle  and  movement  came  from 
the  entry,  dominated  by  a  firm  woman's  voice.  "Yes,  take  my  bag 
to  my  room,  please,  I'll  stop  in  the  parlor  and  see  Miss  Dryden." 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Anderson  crossed  the  threshold  Virginia  and 
Jack  were  decorously  standing  some  yards  apart. 

Now  he  must  go,  thought  Virginia  as  she  said :  "  Too  bad  you  can 
only  stay  one  night,  Mrs.  Anderson.  Do  sit  here;  you  must  be  hot 
and  tired."  She  herself  sank  into  a  chair,  bewildered  to  see  the  com- 
plete self-possession  with  which  Jack  found  Mrs.  Anderson  a  footstool, 
a  fan,  picked  up  her  gloves  and  handkerchief.  Virginia  realized  that 
this  helpless  child  was  engaged  in  ably  protecting  her  too  visible  agi- 
tation. 

"  Good-by,  Miss  Dryden" — he  spoke  with  brisk  confidence.  "  Oh ! 
I'd  almost  forgotten  a  message" — ^he  paused.  "  Shall  you  be  at  home 
at  nine  to-morrow?"  Seeing  resistance  in  her  face,  he  added,  "My 
sister,  Henrietta,  wants  to  see  you." 

"You  surprise  me,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Anderson.  "I  made  sure 
she  was  still  in  Alaska." 

Jack's  eyes  danced.  "  That  certainly  was  the  hour,"  he  answered 
imperturbably. 

"He  knows  she's  in  Alaska,"  thought  Virginia.  "I'm  busy  at 
nine,"  she  answered  shortly. 

"Ten,  then?" 

"  Busy  all  day,  every  day  all  this  week,  all  this  month." 

"  All  right,  then,  Monday,  October  first,  at  ten  o'clock.  Henrietta 
will  have  that  interview.  Henrietta,  Miss  Dryden,  is  a  very  persistent 
person.  If  she's  made  up  her  mind,  you'll  have  to  see  her  sooner  or 
later.  Ten  o'clock  then,  you  won't  forget?"  He  stood  looking  down 
at  her,  speaking  so  peremptorily  that  Mrs.  Anderson  began  to  show 
uneasiness.  "  Surely  it's  important  if  Miss  McCall  makes  such  a 
point.    You'd  better  say  yes.  Miss  Dryden." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Anderson,  you  are  perfectly  right.  Tell  me. 
Miss  Dryden,  when  will  you  see  Henrietta?" 

"  Monday  at  ten,"  said  Virginia,  fairly  beaten. 
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VI. 

Drbad  of  Jack's  reappearance  made  Virginia  thankful  to  spend 
Saturday  night  at  the  Elands',  but  her  satisfaction  was  much  impaired 
at  arriving  in  the  thick  of  what  Helen  called  ^^a  little  house  party 
over  Sxmday."  The  '^  house  party"  were  in  full  swing  of  afternoon 
tea,  swarming  about  a  table  where  decanters  and  siphons  were  consid- 
erably more  in  evidence  than  teacups.  A  Babel  of  voices  and  laughter 
rose  from  the  group.  Standing  in  the  doorway,  Virginia  caught  a 
sentence  here  and  there.  "Yes," — the  speaker  was  a  lively,  flagrant 
blonde, — "  he  said,  '  not  a  bit  like  a  scalloped  lobster,  I  think  you  look 
more  like  a  dressed  fowl,  Mrs.  Reverdy.'  Too  impudent  for  anything, 
but  pretty  good  all  the  same,  wasn't  it?" 

Amid  the  applause  following  this  witticism  Billy  Bland  could  be 
heard  explaining :  '*  Good  enough !  Dressed  fowl !  That  means  noth- 
ing on,  doesn't  it,  Mabel — ^not  a  feather  P' 

'^  Oh,  that  is  nothing,  absolutely,  to  what  he  said  to  me ^" 

**Dear  me,"  said  Helen,  "here  is  Virginia!  You  all  know  my 
sister.  Miss  Dryden?" 

Although  Virginia  neither  liked  nor  approved  of  them,  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  be  regarded  as  such  a  hopelessly  wet  blanket  that  on  her 
approach  cigarettes  were  thrust  away,  glasses  set  down  untouched,  and 
the  whole  crew  of  merrymakers  resolved  into  a  rather  dully  decorous 
tea-party. 

As  their  ranks  opened  to  admit  her,  one  person  came  from  the 
background  with  a  frankly  cordial  greeting;  it  was  Mr.  Bassett. 

She  felt  genuinely  glad  to  see  him;  he  recalled  a  delightful  re- 
membrance of  flying  through  space  on  a  runaway  horse,  a  thrilling 
sensation  fraught  with  no  worse  penalty  than  blistered  hands  and 
aching  muscles. 

Before  Dick  could  do  more  than  shake  hands  the  dressing-bell 
scattered  the  whole  assemblage,  but  at  dinner  he  was  her  neighbor. 

"  Awful  rot  those  women  talk,"  he  began  in  a  cautious  voice  which 
grew  even  lower  as  he  went  on,  "and  they  think  they're  such  dead 
game  sports.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Dryden,  there's  not  one  of  them 
can  ride  decently.  Crooked  in  the  saddle  everyone.  Any  of  them 
would  have  broken  the  horse's  neck  and  her  own  that  day !" 

"Wasn't  it  fun  I"  said  Virginia,  with  a  comfortable  sense  of  re- 
turning self-respect. 

"I  was  scared,"  he  answered  quite  unaffectedly.  Then,  growing 
deeply  confidential :  "  Look  here.  Miss  Dryden,  I  thought  maybe  you'd 
be  with  Helen  to-morrow,  so  I  just  sent  over  my  horse  with  one  for 
you  and  a  side  saddle.  Not  to  Billy's  stable,  you  know,  to  the  village 
with  my  own  man  to  look  after  them.  There's  not  another  woman  I'd 
let  touch  them,  but  won't  you  go  for  a  turn  to-morrow?" 
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'*  Virginia,"  called  Hden  from  the  head  of  the  table,  **did  you 
bring  a  short  skirt?  We  are  all  going  to  play  hide  and  seek  in  the 
barn  to-morrow  morning." 

*'  Good  Lord  1"  muttered  Dick,  *'  go  with  me  instead." 

"My  short  skirt  is  in  town;  besides,  I've  another  engagement, 
thank  you,  Nelly,"  said  Virginia,  devoutly  thankful  for  the  excuse. 
"See  what  you  saved  me  from,  Mr.  Bassett,"  she  whispered;  "fancy 
me  playing  hide  and  seek  1" 

Late  that  night  Helen  strayed  into  Virginia's  room  to  indulge  in 
a  little  sisterly  chat 

"  Do  you  know,  Virginia,"  she  said,  "  you  are  changing  very  much 
in  your  appearance." 

"  Getting  old,  I  suppose,"  Virginia  answered  without  rancor. 

"  No,  not  at  all ;  there  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  that. 
You  always  had  good  looks  you  didn't  care  to  use;  you  might  easily 
have  made  yourself  a  beauty.  I  don't  mean  touching  up  or  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  just  thinking  about  it  a  little.  Now  it  seems  to  have 
come  in  spite  of  you.  You've  got  a  look  I  can't  describe,  ^  L'air  fatal' 
the  French  novels  call  it    Have  you  anything  on  hapd,  any  affair?" 

Virginia  colored.  "  What  nonsense,  Nelly,  dear ;  I'm  rather  tired, 
thaf  s  all,  and  being  a  nice,  charitable  sister,  you  find  me  interesting 
looking." 

"  Is  that  really  all  ?"  said  Helen,  visibly  disappointed.  "  But  you 
know  you  needn't  talk  as  if  you  were  out  of  the  running.  Lots  of 
men  would  be  ready  to  admire  you  if  you  hadn't  some  dried-up  old 
thing  always  tagging  on  to  you." 

"  By  the  way,  Nelly,"  Virginia  began,  somewhat  precipitately,  "  can 
you  lend  me  a  habit  ?    I'm  going  to  ride  with  Mr.  Bassett  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  Virginia,  you  are  foxy  1  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  some- 
thing were  up.  So  it's  Dick.  He's  an  awfully  good  fellow;  Billy 
and  I  are  so  fond  of  him."    She  was  positively  beaming. 

"  Helen,  dear  I"  Virginia  protested,  "  poor  Mr.  Bassett ;  I  haven't 
laid  eyes  on  him  for  over  six  months,  and  he  would  never  speak  to  me 
again  if  he  imagined  such  a  construction  being  put  on  his  asking  me 
to  ride." 

"  You're  wrong,  Virginia.  Mabel  and  all  of  them  have  been  pes- 
tering him  to  ride;  he  never  will.  He  talked  more  to  you  at  dinner 
than  he  has  done  to  anyone  else  in  years.  He'll  ask  you  to  marry  him 
to-morrow,  see  if  he  doesn't!" 

"Well,"  said  Virginia  in  a  tone  of  intense  dejection,  "I  shall  be 
very  sorry  if  he  does;  but  if  there  is  anything  of  that  kind,  ifs  as 
well^to  go  through  with  it  and  have  it  over.  The  sooner  the  better. 
I'm  going  back  to  town  to-morrow  afternoon,  anyhow." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  won't  take  himl    Why,  Virginia, 
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he^s — ^he's  nice  looking  and  well  off  and  awfully  good-natured,  in  for 
everything,  but  never  loses  his  head,  would  never  run  after  other 
women ^^ 

"  I  only  trust  he  doesn't  mean  to  run  after  me.  He's  much  too 
nice  for  me,  I  know,  but  somehow  I  don't  quite  see  him  in  the  light  of 
—of '' 

'*  Well,  have  your  own  way,  as  usual,  Virginia,  but  if  Dick  Bassett 
is  not  good  enough  I  really  don't  see  what  you  expect.  Poor  Billy  will 
be  awfully  cut  up  too.  Dick's  just  the  kind  of  man  he  would  like  in 
the  family." 

"  I  see  no  reason  for  BiU/s  ever  knowing ;  besides,  I  don't  believe 
Mr.  Bassett  has  the  slightest  idea  of  such  a  thing.  He  certainly  has 
done  nothing  to  make  me  think  so.  Good-night,  and  don't  scold  me 
any  more,  Nelly,  dear." 

In  spite  of  her  protests,  Virginia  felt  considerable  dread  of  Dick 
Bassett.  If  by  any  chance  Helen  were  right,  the  only  fair  course  was 
to  hear  him  and  settle  matters  at  once,  but  it  would  be  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  both  of  them.  With  Jack's  voice  ringing  in  her  ears, 
his  face  before  her  eyes,  she  felt  there  would  be  desecration  in  listening, 
however  unwillingly,  to  another  man's  addresses. 

She  looked  carefully  at  herself  in  the  glass  and  saw  what  Helen 
had  noticed,  visible  as  a  brand.  She  knew  the  look  in  other  women's 
faces  when  they  were  breathing  the  hot,  spiced  atmosphere  of  pressing 
adoration.  She  had  always  found  something  despicable  in  their  taking 
from  one  lover  a  quality  that  gave  added  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  next 
man  they  happened  to  meet,  as  if  by  warming  themselves  at  one  fire 
they  gained  heat  to  kindle  others.  Now  the  same  thing  had  happened 
to  her;  what  she  experienced  with  Jack  emphasized  a  flavor  which 
attracted  this  other  man. 

The  Professor  Bichards  and  Dick  Bassetts  of  this  world  might  have 
gone  on  addressing  her  forever  without  causing  more  than  a  passing 
r^ret  or  annoyance;  with  Jack  it  was  different.  He  appealed  to 
something  in  her  which  threatened  mastery,  something  to  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  strongest  effort  of  will,  yet  she  hadn't  the  slightest  wish 
to  choose  him  as  a  companion  for  life. 

The  long  night  brought  Virginia  no  counsel;  turn  where  she 
might,  every  train  of  thought  led  up  to  a  locked  door,  at  which  her 
reason  beat  in  vain. 

She  was  filled  with  a  sick  disgust  of  herself,  and  the  morning  found 
her  weary  and  plunged  in  doubt. 

She  only  knew  that  Nature  seemed  to  demand  living  true  to  certain 
laws,  and  these  laws  are  masked  and  contorted  so  relentlessly  (hat 
often  the  first  knowledge  of  them  comes  from  the  avengiug  punishment 
following  their  infraction. 
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Dick's  behavior  on  the  ride  made  her  plan  a  triumphant  scene  with 
Helen.  He  talked  horse  with  single-minded  fervor  till  they  reached 
a  certain  cross-road ;  then,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  Just  two  miles  from 
home,*'  he  said;  "plenty  of  time  before  lunch.  Shall  we  walk,  to 
bring  them  in  cool  ?    Besides,  I've  something  to  say.'' 

If  Virginia  could  have  suddenly  evolved  them,  a  bear,  myriads  of 
bears,  a  pack  of  wolves,  the  Wild  Huntsman  himself,  would  have 
appeared  to  incite  their  well-mannered  horses  to  a  frenzied  career 
along  the  quiet  road.  Failing  that,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
acquiesce  and  hope  that  Helen's  talk  alone  made  her  read  an  ominous 
note  into  his  voice.    Helen  was  right  I 

When  they  entered  the  Blands'  avenue  the  worst  was  over,  and  in 
some  curious  fashion  it  had  become  Dick's  part  to  console  Virginia  in  a 
distress  so  genuine  that  he  almost  forgot  his  own  disappointment. 

"  Don't  worry.  Miss  Dryden,  it  wasn't  your  fault.  I'd  gladly  take 
my  chances  and  do  the  same  thing  again,  you  are  worth  it.  Only,  if 
you  feel  differently,  ever,  you  must  let  me  know.  You  see,  I  can't 
come  back  and  bother  you  if  it  upsets  you  like  this." 

Virginia's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  she  could  only  shake  her  head. 

"Do  you  mind" — ^he  spoke  very  hesitatingly — "saying  if — if— 
there's  anyone  you  like  better?" 

Virginia  quickly  turned  away. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  you,  Mr.  Bassett,"  she  said  with  a  sob. 

VII. 

As  she  neared  her  town-house  that  afternoon  Virginia  was  joined 
by  the  obnoxious  little  Dr.  Quighleigh,  whose  evident  intention  of  pay- 
ing a  visit  suffered  no  check  from  her  manner,  stiffened  almost  to  rude- 
ness by  a  recollection  of  Mrs.  Dryden's  doubts  about  his  state  of  mind. 
His  opening  sentence,  however,  effectually  made  her  ashamed  of  a  false 
alarm. 

"  Miss  Dryden,  you  have  saved  my  life.  I'm  overflowing  ¥dth  the 
scheme  for  a  new  book,  positively  must  talk  it  over  with  someone,  and 
you  are  particularly  fitted  to  help  me  with  advice  and  suggestions." 

Greatly  relieved,  Virginia  resigned  herself  to  be  bored,  and  aasumed 
a  mechanical  air  of  interest  as  he  went  on. 

"The  whole  idea  is  strictly  original.  You  see,  with  the  present 
widespread  interest  in  psychology  a  popular  work,  touching  on  some  of 
the  most  vital  problems  of  the  present  day,  is  sure  of  finding  a  large 
and  sympathetic  public.    Don't  you  agree  with  me?" 

Virginia,  who  was  only  following  hazily,  nodded  vague  assent. 

He  went  on :  "  Of  course,  success  means  a  great  deal  to  me,  at  this 
point  in  my  career;  but  beyond  that,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  scientist,  particularly  in  such  personal  and  experimental  branches 
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as  mine^  to  tabulate  and  preserve  valuable  observations^  both  as  abstract 
formulas  and  as  comments  on  the  life  about  us.  My  great  chance  is 
writing  for  women.  The  field  of  morbid  psychology  possesses  the 
deepest  fascination  for  the  modem  woman,  and  I  feel  specially  quali- 
fied to  throw  light  on  certain  dark  places/' 

Virginia  simply  wasnH  listening.  She  looked  at  the  speaker's  little 
Aztec  head,  with  its  glistening,  unduly  responsive  eyes  and  unnaturally 
hairless  face.  The  sight  offended  her.  She  turned  away,  wishing  he 
would  go  home  and  write  his  tiresome  book. 

Unabashed  by  her  silence,  he  continued :  "  Of  course,  the  subject 
I  propose  treating  is  rather  delicate,  but  by  a  little  adjustment  it  may 
be  put  in  such  form  that  every  home,  every  Women's  Club  in  the  coun- 
try, should  own  its  copy.  Now,  as  a  modem  scientific  man,  naturally 
I  haven't  wasted  much  time  over  the  dassics." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  time  wasted  ?"  Virginia  now  buckled  down 
to  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

He  smiled  leniently.  "  The  necessary  points  are  so  easily  found  in 
any  good  work  of  reference.  In  an  hour  at  the  library  I  guarantee  to 
have  at  my  finger-ends  the  nomenclature  and  leading  legends  of  the 
Graeco-Boman  mythology.  But  to  go  back  to  my  work,  the  title  is 
'The  Crimes  of  the  Vestal  Virgins?''' 

**  Indeed,"  said  Virginia  with  most  forbidding  emphasis. 

'^Yes,  a  striking  name.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  them, 
but  it  is  easy  to  a  trained  mind  to  get  up  the  local  color." 

''I  should  consider  such  matters  best  treated  in  purely  scientific 
books,  if  it  be  necessary  to  treat  them  at  all." 

Virginia's  tone  was  final. 

The  small  Professor  smiled  complacently.  Wherever  she  looked, 
his  clever,  gleaming  eyes  seemed  to  catch  hers. 

'^No,  Miss  Dryden,  it  is  the  popularity  which  makes  the  highest 
value  of  my  book.  Of  course,  you  see,  ifs  just  a  parable  written  for 
the  women  of  to-day.  It  is  the  Vestal  Virgin  as  an  allegory,  as  a 
prototype  of  such  women  as  yourself.  You  are  sufficiently  liberal  to 
talk  freely  on  these  matters,"  he  went  on,  unheeding  her  emphatic 
gesture  of  dissent ;  '^  women  who  for  some  reason  in  their  lives  deter- 
minedly ignore  the  ruling  power  of  the  universe — sbxI  Happening 
now  every  day,  this  can  be  best  described  in  a  fable  of  the  past.  I  often 
look  at  you.  Miss  Dryden,  and  wonder  what  your  final  catastrophe  will 
be.  You,  who,  however  you  may  repudiate  it,  are  to  your  finger-ends 
as  full  of  sex  as — as  Ceres.    You ^" 

Quivering  with  anger  and  disgust,  Virginia  stood  erect.  She 
pointed  to  the  door.     "  Go  I     Go  at  once !" 

He  rose,  hesitating,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  little,  shiny  eyes. 
"  I  was  about  to  ask  your  permission  to  dedicate ^" 
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She  stamped  her  foot  imperiously.  "  Do  you  want  me  to  send  for 
someone  to  put  you  out?*^ 

When  he  was  well  away  she  tried  to  forget  his  visit,  but  the  nasti- 
ness  of  it  seemed  to  have  touched  and  soiled  her.  *'  Filthy  little  vrretch/* 
she  thought.  "And  it^s  possible  he  believes  he  means  well  with  his 
tainted  ideas.^'  It  relieved  her  to  think  about  Jack,  to  plan  some  way 
of  meeting  him  to-morrow  which  should  neither  hurt  nor  mislead  him. 
Through  a  solitary  dinner  her  mind  seemed  to  be  working  somewhere 
in  the  distance  independently  of  her  consciousness,  now  and  again 
sending  back  an  obscure  hint  of  revelations  to  come.  All  at  once 
everything  moved,  came  into  line  and  focus,  as  if  the  world  had  sud- 
denly emerged  from  chaos,  but  what  a  woridi  That  loathsome  little 
wretch  had  thrust  the  key  into  her  hand,  the  door  stood  open,  she 
understood.  In  the  evening  for  long  hours  she  sat  reviewing  her 
conscious  existence.  That  was  it,  he  had  told  her  what  was  wrong 
with  her  life,  and  she  knew  him  to  be  right  The  past  was  irrevocable, 
but  she  had  the  future  to  look  to.  Her  confidence  was  gone ;  she  felt 
a  monster  unsuited  to  any  path  open  to  her  to  tread.  Before  dawn 
some  decision  must  be  made.  Slowly  she  revolved  all  possible  reme- 
dies, and  in  turn  rejected  each.  She  was  a  criminal  on  trial  before 
the  most  relentless  judge.  Her  strained  nerves  seemed  deceptively  qtiiet 
and  strong,  she  was  prepared  to  bow  to  any  decree. 

The  servant  closed  the  house  for  the  night ;  still  Virginia  sat  there. 
Towards  morning  a  sparrow  chirped,  a  block  or  so  away  was  a  faint 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs. 

Virginia  rose  and  stretched  her  cramped  arms,  then,  after  writing 
one  letter,  she  went  to  bed  and  slept. 

Her  decision  was  made, 

VIII. 

The  next  morning  Jack  waited  in  the  drawing-room  braced  for  a 
final  struggle.  There  was  in  Virginia  something  which  he  instinct- 
ively recognized  as  an  ally,  far  as  he  might  be  from  analyzing  her 
difiSculties. 

She  had  been  brutally  made  to  see  herself  as  a  morbid  product  of 
a  civilization  which,  granting  a  woman  mind  and  soul,  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  sturdier,  earthier  part  of  her.  That  she,  in  no  high 
sense  in  love  with  him,  could  enjoy  his  presence  as  a  lover  would  have 
been  a  shocking  and  repulsive  idea  to  Jack.  He  felt  in  her  an  ungov- 
ernable response  to  his  passion,  and  could  only  attribute  it  to  an  affec- 
tion as  complete  as  his  own. 

She  had  begged  him  to  be  reasonable;  consequently,  with  a  view 
to  convincing  her,  he  came  primed  with  examples  in  which  disparity 
of  age  had  proved  no  bar  to  happiness.  He  stood  equally  prepared  for 
hot  lovemaking  or  talk  of  George  Eliot  and  Diane  de  Poitiers. 
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When  Virginia  came  into  the  room  his  sharpened  sensibilities  quiv- 
ered with  the  surprise  of  a  new  atmosphere.  She  glided  in  with 
quietest  motion ;  her  presence  reached  him  like  a  penetrating  perfume. 
She  was  heavy-laden  with  mystery,  warmth,  softness;  smouldering 
fires  breathed  from  her.  Conscience,  duty,  suitability  seemed  nothing 
but  ugly  names. 

He  had  come  to  conquer  a  reasoning  adversary,  and  found  as  little 
need  to  argue  as  if  she  were  some  creamy  flower  glowing  white  in  the 
gleam  of  a  stunmer  moon.  An  older  man  would  have  mistrusted  so 
sudden  a  change. 

With  the  unshattered  joy  of  youth.  Jack  swept  along  on  the  tide, 
xmquestioningly  seizing  the  golden  happiness  she  gave  him  with  such 
lavish  hand.  After  a  time  he  could  speak  to  her,  tender,  half  playful, 
lost  in  a  new  world,  a  new  heaven. 

"  Please,  tell  me,  am  I  dreaming,  or  is  that  the  very  dress  you  wore 
the  day  we  first  walked  in  the  country  V' 

"  The  very  dress,  the  very  linen  shirt  and  tie.^' 

Her  low,  vibrating  voice  had  a  strange  sound,  as  if  it  followed  the 
rhythm  of  unheard  music. 

''And  that  makes  me  think.  Jack,  can't  we  pass  this  day  doing 
pleasant  things,  things  we  have  done  before?  This  is  a  day,  just  one 
in  our  whole  lives ;  there  can  never  be  another  like  it.  Let  us  go  into 
the  country  and  look  down  over  the  valley ^* 

"Yes!  Yes!"  he  broke  in  eagerly.  "We'll  wander  about  the 
woods  all  day,  and  to-night  come  back  to  town — ^yesl  and  dine  at 
Bertrand's,  and  sit  at  the  same  table.  Oh  Virginia!  how  did  you 
ever  imagine  I  could  live  without  you?" 

"  All  .that  is  over  now.  Lef  s  forget  it,''  she  pleaded  softly.  "  To- 
day we  are  going  to  think  neither  of  past  nor  future.  Time  for  that 
later.  To-day  we  are  going  to  live  like  blessed  creatures  who  can 
never  know  thought  or  care.  Promise  me,  dear,  no  plans  to-day, 
nothing  but  slow,  happy  minutes,  minutes  slipping  through  our  fingers, 
without  heed  for  the  next  hour.  Oh  Jack,  I'm  so  tired  of  the  old 
Ufe!'^ 

"  And  a  little  glad  of  the  new  ?"  he  asked  shyly. 

The  soft  color  rose  in  her  white  face,  her  eyes  fell  before  his.  "  Do 
you  need  to  ask  that?"  she  whispered. 

The  country  was  mellow  with  the  heartrending  sweetness  of  early 
autumn.  Here  and  there  in  a  sugar-maple  a  cluster  of  yellow  leaves 
hinted  at  the  change  that  was  to  come  in  hill  and  valley,  of  sap  buried 
in  roots  deep  under  frozen  earth,  of  blighted,  tender  leaves,  of  perished 
beauty.  As  yet  all  was  sound,  good,  and  full  of  life,  but  death  lurked 
in  the  air. 

They  walked  by  orchards  where  under  gnarled  apple-trees  rude 
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cider-presses  gave  out  their  tainted  fragrance.  In  the  fields  yellow 
ears  of  com  and  pumpkins  lay  piled  at  the  foot  of  dry,  rustling  corn- 
stacks.  Small  birds  in  black  flocks  settled  down  gleaning  in  the  stub- 
ble, to  rise  in  circling  flights,  disturbed  by  the  passers.  In  the  short, 
velvety  grass  between  two  cart-tracks  Jack  gathered  a  dozen  violets. 

*^  Shall  we  share  them  V'  asked  Virginia,  smiling. 

Their  talk  was  fragmentary,  a  touch,  a  glance,  a  word. 

"  Look,"  said  Virginia,  "  at  that  little  path  1  It  crosses  the  field, 
turns  into  long  grass  beyond  till  you  can't  see  where  it  goes,  but  you 
know  it  doesn't  stop.  It  winds  on  somewhere  to  some  purpose.  It 
looks  so  innocent,  yet  it  is  full  of  hidden  ways.  Who  can  guess  where 
it  may  lead?'' 

*^  Eabbit-shooting  you  often  go  along  those  paths.  I  can't  say  I 
ever  found  any  mystery  at  the  end  of  them,"  said  Jack  lazily. 
^^  Usually  a  stile  or  a  spring,  once  in  a  while  a  queer  old  country  grave- 
yard, little  and  walled  in.     Shall  we  see  where  this  one  goes  ?" 

^^  No,  by  no  means,  please,"  Virginia  shivered,  adding,  at  his  look 
of  surprise,  "I  think  uncertainty  is  so  much  more  delicious  than 
knowing." 

They  came  at  last  to  the  very  fence  where  they  first  had  quarrelled. 
They  leaned  on  it,  looking  down  athwart  the  hillside  at  the  woods,  now 
faintly  tinged  with  the  first  russets  of  autumn.  Only  this  time  they 
stood  close,  dose,  and  Jack's  arm  was  about  her,  and  there  was  no  talk 
of  Dorothy. 

They  stood  as  quiet  as  the  cherry-tree  beside  them;  her  hand  lay 
upturned  on  the  fence-rail.  Above  them  in  the  branches  was  a  sudden 
disturbance,  a  chicken-hawk  chasing  a  small  bird.  The  terrified  quarry 
dropped  from  the  boughs  and  lit  for  a  second  on  Virginia's  open  palm, 
then  frantically  took  shelter  in  a  blackberry-bush  at  their  feet. 

Virginia  grew  white  to  her  lips,  but  said  nothing.  Jack,  careless 
of  omens,  was  energetically  throwing  stones  at  the  hawk. 

Presently  she  called  to  him  gayly,  "  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  done  well  to  think  of  lunch." 

He  looked  comically  rueful,  "  We  aren't  particularly  near  Delmon- 
ico's  just  now." 

"Well!"  Virginia  spoke  teasingly.  **0f  course,  it  is  always  a 
woman's  part  to  remember." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Jack,  "  we  don't  want  to  go  back  to  town,  or  eat 
poison  in  some  stuffy  tavern.  Lef  s  strike  up  the  road.  There  is  a 
village  half  a  mile  or  so  above.  We  can  buy  things  at  the  store — apples 
and  chunks  of  cheese  and  crackers  and  bottles  of  something." 

"  After  all,"  sighed  Virginia,  flattering,  "  it  is  the  man  who  really 
does  things." 

When  they  came  back  to  town  electric  lights  were  sparkling  blue 
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in  the  pink  afterglow  of  a  lingering  sxmset.  The  six  o^clock  flood  of 
released  working  people  had  passed  from  the  streets.  Here  and  there 
a  belated  typewriter  hurried  along;  two  mechanics  on  bicycles  chaffed 
each  other^  and^  unembarrassed  by  dangling  dinner-pails,  lit  potent 
black  pipes.  The  town  was  full  of  an  air  of  domesticity,  of  people 
meeting  after  the  da/s  work.  Virginia  spoke  to  Jack  of  the  daily 
sweetness  of  that  hour  with  the  pouring  out  of  captives  from  shop  and 
factory. 

At  Bertrand's  Madame  greeted  them  with  a  smile  so  beautiful  that 
it  was  hard  to  realize  its  purely  professional  inspiration.  The  same 
table  was  vacant;  it  might  have  been  the  same  waiter,  were  not  all 
waiters  brothers. 

Jack  found  the  table  d'hdte  too  modest,  they  must  have  extra 
things,  dishes  that  took  long  to  cook,  and  wine,  champagne — ^Virginia 
nodded  approval  to  every  order  as  he  looked  questioningly  for  her 
assent.  What  did  it  matter,  she  thought,  how  long  this  dinner  should 
be.  Finally  it  was  over.  As  they  went  out  Virginia  was  very  quiet. 
Jack  treading  on  air ;  the  waiter  displayed  his  tip  to  an  envious  brother, 
and  gave  an  immense  and  facetiously  benevolent  wink  in  the  direction 
of  the  departing  couple. 

They  called  a  hansom  and  drove  to  Virginia's  door.  As  Jack  put 
out  his  hand  to  ring  she  stopped  him. 

"One  minute,  dear;  please  don't  ring  till  you've  bid  me  good- 
night," and  she  slipped  into  the  deep  shadow  of  the  vestibule. 

"  Good-night  1  What  are  you  saying?  Aren't  we  to  finish  the 
evening  together?" 

"  Please,"  she  had  come  as  dose  as  he  could  wish,  "  please,  I  feel 
as  if  this  day  had  been  so  full  that  nothing  could  be  added  to  it.  I 
can't  explain,  but  I  must  be  alone,  just  to  be  quiet  and  think.  If  you 
come  in,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  send  you  away.  Please,  please,  under- 
stand. If  you  must,  you  must.  If  s  for  you  to  choose,  but  as  a  favor, 
dear,  I  ask  that  you  go." 

For  one  minute  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  then  quickly,  without  a 
word,  left  her. 

Once  she  was  alone,  Virginia's  actions  grew  quick  and  direct,  as  if 
prearranged  to  the  least  turn  of  her  head.  Speeding  upstairs,  she 
took  from  a  desk  the  note  she  had  written  the  night  before,  then  for 
a  second  faltered,  and  through  the  masked  tranquillity  of  her  face 
flashed  one  gleam  of  the  despair  which  was  driving  her,  but  for  a 
second  only.  Composedly  enough  she  read  the  note,  sealed  and 
stamped  it;  ringing  for  the  servant,  she  gave  orders  to'close  the  shut- 
ters early  and  not  to  expect  her  back  that  night.  Then,  with  slow, 
ordered  steps,  she  left  the  house. 

In  the  street  unconsciously  she  mended  her  pace ;   having  slipped 
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the  letter  into  a  box  at  the  first  corner^  she  called  a  cab,  gave  a  direc- 
tion, and,  sitting  stifiSy  upright,  with  straining  eyes,  stared  into  the 
darkness.  She  had  entirely  ceased  to  think.  Every  faculty  wbls 
merged  in  the  determination  to  do  one  thing.  Before  her  will  snapped 
from  the  tension  she  must  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  do  harm.  That 
was  the  best  she  could  now  hope !  Having  started  out  to  conquer  life, 
meaning  to  avoid  ordinary  blunders,  that  was  the  end!  Her  mind 
was  set  on  that  piercing  point,  as  aching  eyes  rivet  their  gaze  on  a 
flashing  light. 

When  the  cab  drew  up  at  a  gravely  impersonal  dwelling-house  she 
might  have  been  driving  for  hours  or  seconds,  all  count  of  time  was 
lost  A  respectable  elderly  woman  opened  the  door — ^a  housekeeper, 
apparently.  A  glaring  gas-jet  lit  an  entry  shining  with  frigid  cleanli- 
ness. The  polished  wood  floor  was  protected  by  a  strip  of  loose  carpet, 
as  if  furniture  were  being  carried  in.  Virginia's  outer  consciousness 
was  alive  to  the  most  trivial  detail ;  within,  she  felt  only  numbness. 

''Father  Tessaire?'*  said  the  woman  in  answer  to  her  question. 
''He's  out  now,  but  I  expect  him  any  minute.  If  you  could  wait, 
ladyr 

Virginia  felt  suddenly  jarred;  the  priesfs  being  out  was  no  part 
of  her  programme,  it  seemed  an  irretrievable  misfortune,  but  in  a 
second  she  knew  it  didn't  in  the  least  matter.  The  numbness  was 
spreading;  she  could  wait  without  danger  to  her  resolution. 

"To  the  right.  Miss,"  said  the  woman,  ushering  her  in.  "I  put 
the  gentlefolk  in  this  room,  then  there's  always  a  flt  place  for  them. 
The  others  track  up  the  house  so,  I  just  keep  this  bit  of  carpet  to  save 
my  clean  floors." 

Virginia  smiled  understandingly  and  sat  down  in  the  dreary  room 
to  wait,  mechanically  taking  note  of  the  bare  white  plaster  walls, 
broken  with  a  few  intolerable  chromos,  Crucifixions,  Holy  Mothers 
with  faces  made  grotesque  and  dropsical  through  cruelly  poor  repro- 
ductions. Before  long  all  this  seemed  etched  upon  her  brain  till  she 
could  remember  nothing  else.  Then  doubts  assailed  her.  Why  was 
she  here?  When  the  priest  came  it  would  be  easy  to  invent  some 
pretext  for  her  visit  and  go  quietly  home.  But  to-morrow  I  The  note 
she  had  sent !  That  action  was  irrevocable.  Irrevocable !  What  was 
to  prevent  her  telephoning  Jack  to  bum  the  note  unopened,  and  to- 
morrow they  could  spend  another  day  in  the  country,  another  day,  a 
hundred  days! 

A  latch-key  in  the  door,  a  step.  No,  she  was  not  numb.  A  chok- 
ing leap  of  her  heart  showed  how  strong  was  the  throbbing  life  within. 
The  blood  pulsating  through  her  veins  brought  fresh  misery. 

Father  Tessaire  was  already  in  the  room,  and  every  doubt  had  van- 
ished.   Pain  had  at  least  freed  her  from  indecision. 
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"Miss  Dryden,  you  honor  me  with  a  yisit."  He  showed  no  sur- 
prise, but  smiled  a  welcome,  then,  catching  the  tragedy  of  her  face, 
grew  suddenly  grave  and  motioned  her  to  be  seated. 

**  Father  Tessaire*' — she  was  speaking  in  a  strange,  cracked  voice, 
the  period  of  waiting  had  parched  lips  and  throat  till  her  usual  mellow 
tones  seemed  lost  forever.  "  Father,''  she  began  again,  "  you  must 
take  me  now  to-night  and  put  me  in  a  convent." 

"  Dear  child,'' — into  his  gentle  voice  insensibly  there  crept  a  note 
of  authority, — **you  have  come  here  in  trouble.  If  what  you  ask  is 
your  real  wish,  we  can  see  to  it  later,  but  first  we  must  examine  if  there 
is  no  other  way." 

*' Father  I  Father!" — Virginia's  own  tones  returned  to  her,  but 
penetrated  with  the  most  despairing  terror, — "  you  mustn't  put  me  oflf. 
If  I  were  drowning,  you  wouldn't  stop  to  pick  the  spar  you  threw  me ! 
I'm  at  the  end,  the  very  end!  Death  or  a  nunnery,  do  you  under- 
stand ?  I  have  no  other  course.  I'm  not  fit  to  live  in  the  world.  At 
first  I  only  saw  one  way,  the  other  I" 

The  priest  shook  his  head. 

**  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "  thaf  s  it.  There's  not  much  I  believo  in,  but 
to  avoid  conscious  baseness  is  one  of  the  few  essentials.  To  die  was 
easy,  simple,  and  pleasant,  but  base — ^base  to  throw  down  your  cards 
when  you  don't  like  your  hand,  or,  worse  still,  when  you  have  mis- 
played  it.  Then  I  saw  an  honorable  way.  You  would  help  me.  In 
your  church  there  is  some  place  for  everyone.  Your  people  can  take 
me,  train  me,  use  me ;  tell  me  what  to  do  each  day,  never  looking  for- 
ward, never  looking  back.  You  can't  refuse;  in  such  a  life  I  might 
even  turn  believer." 

Before  speaking  the  priest  sadly  studied  her. 

"  Long,  long  have  I  prayed  that  you  should  be  given  to  us,  but  it 
is  not  so  that  I  would  have  you  come,  torn  and  bleeding,  flinging  your- 
Eelf  away  in  despair.     My  dear  child,  I  greatly  fear  some  grief,  some 

— some ^"     He  turned  about  for  a  word  delicate  and  reverent 

enough  to  voice  his  meaning. 

Virginia  met  his  eye  unflinching,  and  spoke  in  a  metallic,  level 
tone,  utterly  detached  from  any  personal  feeling: 

"  You  think  I'm  crossed  in  love,  that  my  mind  may  change.  I'd 
better  be  quite  explicit.  You're  right,  but  that  is  only  part  of  it.  My 
trouble  must  have  begun  far  back  in  my  wishing  to  be  more  sensible 
than  other  people,  and  reform  the  world  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  was 
a  very  elderly  young  person;  human  feelings  and  natural  frivolity 
never  disturbed  me  till  I  was  fast  tied  to  the  way  of  life  you  have  seen. 
All  along  I  have  been  conscious  of  something  wrong  somewhere ;  then 
a  series  of  events  brought  it  out  unmistakably.  I  ought  to  get  married. 
Isn't  that  what  you  think  ?" 
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He  nodded  assent. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  bitter  amusement.  ^It's  not 
80  simple.  The  men  who  asked  me  wouldn't  do  at  all — ^repulsion, 
thafs  the  only  word  for  the  way  they  made  me  feel;  then  one  came 
who  is  different,  bnt  he  is  impossible.'' 

*'But  why?  if  you  care?"  he  asked. 

She  resumed  coolly,  as  if  recounting  the  misadventure  of  some 
indifferent  person :  '*  He  is  twenty-two— if  it  were  for  a  day  or  a  year 
I  could  wish  nothing  better,  but  for  life!  Only  think,  Father,  he  is 
a  child.  How  shoidd  he  know  what  he  wants?  He  pours  out  all  he 
has,  he's  generous,  but  what  would  I  be  to  take  it?  I'm  old  enough 
to  know  better.  I'm  responsible  that  he  suffers  from  no  such  mis- 
mating." 

"  If  you  love  each  other,  Virginia,"  said  the  priest  solemnly,  "  love 
is  a  sacrament  no  human  hand  should  trifle  with." 

**  Love !" — she  spoke  crisply,  artificially, — '^  I  am  not  capable  of  it. 
I've  grown  crooked,  ripened  awry.  What  I  fed  for  that  boy  isn't 
love.  The  craziest,  most  ephemeral  love  is  touched  with  the  breath  of 
reality,  it  at  least  believes  in  itself,  is  convinced  of  its  own  durability. 
Now,  what  I  feel  for  him  is  short-lived  and  I  know  it." 

The  priest  looked  at  her  with  dawning  comprehension. 

*'  Don't  you  see  ?"  she  went  on.  "  I'm  disintegrated,  my  head's  gone 
one  way  and  my  body  another.  A  very  carnal  state,  wouldn't  you 
callitr 

**  And  you  think  this  drives  you  from  the  world  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  Sure  of  it,"  she  continued,  at  first  in  the  same  controlled  tone. 
"  If  you  turn  me  off  now,  you  make  yourself  responsible  for  whatever 
may  come.  I'm  not  fit," — ^her  voice  warmed  and  quivered, — "  I'd  just 
strength  enough  to  come  to  you  for  refuge.  Otherwise — oh,  in  mercy 
don't  leave  me|  Don't  send  me  from  this  house  alone.  From  here 
my  path  leads  only  to  the  river." 

Father  Tessaire's  wise,  tired  eyes  dwelt  thoughtfully  on  Virginia, 
as  with  wild  appeal  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  stood  with  parted  lips, 
frantically  scanning  his  face. 

**  Turn  you  off,  abandon  you,  when  you  seek  refuge  I  Surely  the 
Church  is  only  too  glad  to  welcome  such  as  you.    Come,  my  daughter." 

Motioning  her  to  follow,  he  went  out  into  the  dark  street  where 
her  cab  still  waited.  A  murmured  direction  to  the  driver,  and  side 
by  side,  without  further  speech,  they  drove  quickly  through  the  city. 

IX. 
Her  hand  once  taken  from  the  rudder,  it  seemed  as  if  the  fatigue 
of  years,  of  responsible  thought,  fairly  overwhelmed  Virginia.    Even 
mentally  she  asked  no  questions  when  they  stopped  at  a  railway  station. 
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passively  watching  while  Father  Tessaire  dismissed  the  cab,  bought 
tickets,  and  hurriedly  sent  a  telephone  message. 

An  hour^s  trip  in  a  half-empty,  ill-lighted  train  only  sank  her  fur- 
ther in  a  trancelike  indifference. 

*'Here  is  our  place,''  said  the  priest;  "yes,  they've  sent  to  meet 
you ;  I  see  the  carriage." 

Virginia  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  a  party  of  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  had  carried  her  off  in  one  of  the  wagons  of  their  order, 
but  she  was  totally  unprepared  for  a  tall,  white-haired  lady,  the  quiet 
el^ance  of  whose  dress  proclaimed  her  an  unmistakable  citizen  of  the 
world. 

"  Miss  Dryden,  this  is  Miss  Rose  Nancrede,"  Father  Tessaire  was 
saying. 

The  name  started  an  elusive  recollection,  a  story,  a  romance,  some- 
thing heard  long  ago ;  but  what  had  this  lady  to  do  with  her  ?  Much, 
it  seemed,  for  with  a  hasty  word  Father  Tessaire  had  given  her  over 
into  Miss  Nancrede's  charge  and  was  saying  good-night  from  the  plat- 
form of  a  down  train,  whose  noisy  approach  had  drowned  his  last 
words. 

"There  is  a  wrap  for  you  in  the  carriage.  Miss  Dryden,"  Miss 
Nancrede  began  in  an  old,  sweet  voice.  She  was  far  older  than  Vir- 
ginia had  gathered  from  a  first  glance  at  her  spare,  active  figure.  She 
was  very  polished,  very  gentle,  and  behaved  as  if  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  and  pleasant  than  Virginia's  sudden  inroad.  Asking  no 
questions,  as  they  drove  along  she  spoke  of  the  lingering  warm  weather, 
of  an  apple-tree  that  had  bloomed.  All  at  once  Virginia  remembered 
the  story  which  her  brain  had  refused  to  produce, — Miss  Nancrede's 
lifelong  mourning  of  a  young  lover  shot  in  the  dim,  tragic  past. 

They  were  driving  up  a  long  avenue  at  the  end  of  which  there 
showed  vague  outlines  of  a  high-pillared  country  house. 

"  But,"  said  the  girl,  "  this  is  not  where  I  am  going,  this  is  some- 
body's place!" 

"Mine,"  answered  Miss  Nancrede.  "Father  Tessaire  knows  any 
friend  of  his  is  welcome,  and  just  now  I  am  all  alone,  and  lonely  too, 
my  dear,  as  old  women  must  be." 

"  But  I  can't,  I  can't ^"  Virginia  began,  aghast. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  older  lady,  so  kindly,  so  gently,  "  I'll  ask  no 
questions;  you'll  not  be  disturbed  or  have  to  see  people.  In  a  few 
days  Father  Tessaire  will  come.  To-morrow  my  maid  can  bring  your 
clothes,  for  to-night  I'll  provide  you." 

It  was  so  simple  and  inevitable  that  Virginia  yielded  without  re- 
monstrance, gladly  obeying  her  hostess's  suggestion  that  she  might  wish 
to  go  at  once  to  her  room.  This  was  a  dignified,  old-fashioned  apart- 
ment, big  enough  to  seem  almost  bare  in  spite  of  a  quantity  of  heavy 
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mahogany  furniture.  Though  feeling  little  hope  of  sleep,  actual 
fatigue  drove  Virginia  to  bed,  but  before  she  had  blown  out  her  candle 
there  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  Miss  Nancrede  eame  in  carrying 
a  glass  of  water  and  a  medicine  phial. 

"  You  are  too  tired  to  sleep,  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Dryden,"  she  began, 
with  a  sympathy  which  reckoned  only  with  symptoms,  wisely  ignoring 
cause.  "These  drops,  do  you  mind?  don't  hesitate  if  you  would 
rather  not.'' 

"  Indeed,  I  am  thankful,"  Virginia  said  eagerly,  adding  in  expla- 
nation, **  I've  a  little  fever  or  something  to-night." 

The  drops  were  potent  and  held  Virginia  till  broad  daylight  plunged 
in  a  merciful  sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  in  an  unknown  condition 
of  mental  inactivity.  The  day  passed  in  walking  in  the  garden,  varied 
by  reading  aloud  a  newly  published  biography  to  Miss  Nancrede.  That 
night  prickings  of  thought  began  to  assert  themselves,  till  by  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  bed  was  no  longer  tolerable.  Slipping  on  some  clothes^ 
Virginia  went  quietly  downstairs,  meaning  to  walk  in  the  garden  till 
breakfast-time.  To  her  surprise,  on  the  stairs  she  met  Miss  Nancrede, 
apparently  dressed  for  a  drive. 

"  Is  anyone  ill  ?"  the  girl  asked.    "  Has  anything  happened  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  I"  said  the  old  lady.  "  It  is  just  a  fancy  of  mine  to  hear 
Mass  early  every  morning ;  the  convent  is  only  a  mile  away." 

"  May  I  go  too  ?"  asked  Virginia. 

Miss  Nancrede  hesitated  a  minute,  then  shook  her  head.  ^'Not 
to-day.  Do  you  mind  much,  dear?  Father  Tessaire  wished  you  to 
be  quite. free  from  all  influences  till  he  saw  you  again.  He  comes  this 
afternoon." 

That  day  was  very  long.  Bereft  of  occupation,  no  amount  of  self- 
control  could  keep  Virginia  from  dwelling  on  the  past  Whenever  a 
bird  chirped,  whenever  sweet  autumn  scents  drifted  in  at  the  windows, 
she  felt  a  pang  there  was  no  subduing.  If  Jack  had  offended  her 
taste  ever  so  slightly,  if  for  a  minute  he  had  spoken  off  the  key,  if — 
well — ^if  the  angle  of  crisp  brown  hair  on  his  temple  were  less  good  to 
the  eye,  she  mightn't  have  longed  to  desperately  for  his  presence.  Her 
resolution  was  unchanged,  but  the  details  of  carrying  it  out  were  lin- 
gering torture. 

"  Do  you  care  to  drive  ?"  Miss  Nancrede  asked  as  they  sat  at  lunch, 
neither  woman  making  more  than  a  pretence  of  doing  justice  to  a 
daintily  prepared  meal. 

A  drive  was  one  shade  less  intolerable  than  an  afternoon  alone  in 
house  or  garden,  and  Virginia  got  into  the  Victoria  half  hoping,  half 
dreading,  the  talk  might  take  a  personal  turn,  but  Miss  Nancrede 
spoke  only  of  changes  in  the  neighborhood,  telling  stories  of  bygone 
worthies,  delicately  pointed  tales  of  an  agreeably  worldly  flavor. 
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They  drovo  through  a  narrow  gateway,  up  a  steep  hill  crowned  by 
an  ivy-covered  church  standing  in  a  grove  of  cedars.  The  hillside 
was  dotted  with  graves,  some  fresh,  some  overgrown  with  ivy  and 
periwinkle. 

Beaching  a  certain  turn  in  the  road  the  horses  stopped  of  them- 
selves, and  Miss  Nancrede  asked,  **Do  you  mind  waiting  where  you 
are.  Miss  Dryden?    I  shaVt  be  long.*' 

Helping  his  mistress  to  alight,  the  footman  produced  a  box  from 
which  the  old  lady  took  out  a  great  sheaf  of  roses  and  mignonette.  A 
few  yards  away  she  paused  at  a  grave  with  a  gray,  lichen-covered  stone, 
and  laying  the  flowers  on  the  soft  turf  she  stood  some  time  motionless. 

When  she  again  took  her  seat  by  Virginia's  side  the  serene  old  face 
bore  marks  of  recent  tears. 

**  To-day  is  his  birthday,"  she  said ;  "  he  would  have  been  seventy. 
It  seems  so  strange;  I  can  only  think  of  him  as  brilliant  and  young, 
almost  too  young  to  be  my  son,  now.  You  may  think  it  absurd  for  an 
old  woman  to  go  on  caring  all  these  years,  but  there's  more  than  grief 
for  me,  there's  regret.  After  the  first  three  months  he  got  a  few  days' 
leave  and  came  home,  meaning  to  marry  me  at  once.  There  was  ill- 
ness in  my  family;  it  seemed  wise  to  wait.  One  may  be  too  sensible, 
my  dear.     Well,  I've  had  a  lifetime  to  expiate  my  wisdom." 

"I  only  wonder,"  said  Virginia  softly,  reverently,  "how  you've 
borne  it,  missing  something  that  was  yours  legitimately,  without  re- 
serve. Did  you  never, — ^you  are  so  devout,— -did  you  never  feel  like 
just  giving  up  and  hiding  away  from  the  world,  going  into  some 
order?" 

Miss  Nancrede  shook  her  head.  "Never,  never  for  one  minute. 
Repudiate  him !  cast  his  memory  out  of  my  life  I  take  holy  vows  with 
my  heart  full  of  human  love !  besides,  how  can  a  woman  give  and  take 
back?  Out  of  the  very  pain  I've  learned,  when  once  you  care,  even 
death  can't  quite  come  between."  She  stopped  abruptly,  and  they 
drove  home  in  unbroken  silence. 

At  the  door,  remembering  a  message  in  the  village,  she  went  off, 
asking  Virginia  to  make  tea  against  her  return. 

Going  slowly,  meditatively  into  the  pleasant  drawing-room,  Vir- 
ginia came  face  to  face  with  Jack. 

For  a  minute  there  was  only  brutal  physical  shock ;  she  hoped  she 
might  be  dying. 

"Well?"  he  asked. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  her  face  turned  irresistibly  towards  him, 
but  what  met  her  tragic  eyes  scattered  Virginia's  wits  in  dismayed 
conjecture.  Instead  of  being  angry,  dejected,  unshorn  even,  or  care- 
less. Jack  was  resplendent  in  aggressively  new  raiment.  The  carna- 
tion in  his  buttonhole  spoke  of  careful  selection ;  from  his  immaculate 
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shoes  to  his  short-cropped^  curly  hair  no  dandy  could  be  smarter^  but 
the  real  surprise  lay  in  his  face. 

Virginia  felt  as  if  she  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  Not  only  was 
he  handsomer  than  she  had  thought^  but  he  had  grown  interesting, 
keen,  capable  of  quick  thought  and  quicker  action.  Statesmen  looked 
like  that,  soldiers,  people  who  did  things.  To  complete  her  bewilder- 
ment, nothing  could  exceed  his  air  of  spirited  cheerfulness. 

*'Come  in,"  he  said  encouragingly.  "Do  you  want  to  be  kissed 
there,  in  the  doorway,  with  that  old  butler  looking?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  kissed  anywhere."  This  was  hopelessly  inade- 
quate, and  she  knew  it. 

"All  right,  I  can  wait,  but  you  have  to  come  over  here  and  sit 
down."  With  dancing  eyes  he  came  towards  her.  Virginia's  breath 
failed,  but  he  merely  led  her  to  a  sofa  well  screened  from  view. 

"  Jack,"  she  began  desperately,  "  I  don't  understand." 

"  No  need,"  he  interrupted  serenely,  "  I  do." 

"  How  did  you  get  here?"  She  thought  best  to  shift  her  line  of 
inquiry. 

"Play  the  game,  Virginia,"  he  rejoined  gayly,  "you  don't  ask 
questions.  I  am  It,  you  nm  away.  Just  think!  Once  I  was  afraid 
of  you,  long  ago,  day  before  yesterday,  there  on  the  hillside.  If s 
much  better  this  way,"  he  went  on,  actually  putting  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders  and  giving  her  a  little  friendly  shake,  "and  you  such  a 
perfect  goose  all  the  time.  When  your  letter  came  I  thought  so," — 
he  drew  back,  folding  his  arms, — ^*'but  to  make  sure  I  asked  your 
mother." 

"Asked  my  mother!"  Virginia  echoed  in  dismay. 

"Yes;  then,  of  course.  Father  Tessaire  let  me  know  where  to  find 
you.  He's  a  very  sensible  man — ^white" — Jack's  tone  was  coolly  judi- 
cial; he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  kiss  her,  but  had  himself  weU  in 
hand  and  meant  to  wait.  "  I  asked  Mrs.  Dryden  what  you  usually  did 
when  a  man  wanted  you  to  marry  him." 

"  She  knows  nothing  about  it,"  Virginia  put  in  indignantly. 

"  Doesn't  she  ?"  Jack's  tone  was  richly  reminiscent  of  amusement. 
"  All  the  same,  she  had  quite  a  lot  to  tell:  how  you  sent  them  ofl!  in 
short  order ;  and  she  seemed  to  think  that  you  were  pretty  fierce  about 
it  too." 

"But  that  doesn't  explain ^"    Virginia  did  not  care  to  dwell 

on  Mrs.  Dryden's  elucidations. 

"  I'll  explain  afterwards,"  said  Jack,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"Afterwards?"  Virginia  had  not  put  as  many  questions  in  her 
whole  past  life. 

Jack's  eyes  showed  a  relenting  softness.  "Yes,  therell  be  days 
and  days  like  that  one.     We'll  take  a  wedding-trip  to-morrow  and 
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lean  on  that  fence-rail  and  look  down  over  the  valley,"  he  went  on 
briskly.  "  Judge  Hawtrey  is  due  here  now,  he  is  coming  to  marry  us. 
Father  Tessaire  will  come  too/'  Going  to  the  window  he  added,  "  The 
train  must  be  late/' 

Virginia  left  her  seat,  and  was  cut  to  the  quick  at  seeing  Jack 
start  from  the  window  and  place  himself  between  her  and  the  door. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  I  wouldn't  do  that !" 

"  No  ?  Well,  you  see,  dear,  I  can't  exactly  trust  you.  You  don't 
seem  nearly  as  imposing  as  you  once  were.  You  look  rather  nice,"  he 
added  teasingly,  "but  you've  not  the  faintest  notion  how  to  behave, 
and  as  for  me,  you've  perverted  me  entirely.  If  s  a  funny  thing,"  he 
went  on,  apparently  enjoying  her  amazed  silence;  "you  used  to  be 
the  oldest,  and  now  you  are  way  younger.  Your  methods  have  cer- 
tainly made  a  man  of  me." 

Virginia  thought  this  quite  true,  since  instead  of  debating  what 
she  should  do  with  the  boy,  it  now  taxed  every  faculty  merely  to  keep 
pace  with  the  man.  "  Virginia,"  Jack  pursued  relentlessly,  "  we  may 
as  well  have  this  out  once  for  all.  I  thought  you  were  some  kind  of 
goddess,  up  on  a  pedestal ;  you'd  have  been  there  still  if  you  hadn't  come 
off  yourself.  Now  I  see  you're  just  a  woman,  not  particularly  sensible, 
not  even  very  trustworthy,  but  you  happen  to  be  my  woman."  He  was 
serious  enough  now. 

"  But,"  she  gasped,  "  I've  told  you  I  don't  want  to  marry  you !" 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself !  Look  here,  Virginia, 
there's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush.  You  care  for  me  and  you  have 
shown  it.  If  you  are  not  woman  enough  to  own  up  and  take  the  conse- 
quences, I'm  man  enough  to  make  you." 

Not  angry,  but  a  little  stem,  he  spoke  in  short,  energetic  sentences, 
with  a  force  and  confidence  that  gave  Virginia  strange  tremors. 
Standing  very  erect,  she  faced  him  with  white  face  and  wide,  fright- 
ened eyes. 

"  If  s  got  to  be  the  truth  between  us  this  time,"  he  went  on,  draw- 
ing nearer,  "  if  you  care — I've  the  righf ' — suddenly  he  had  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  his  lips  touched  her  ear.  "Why  did  you  run  away? 
Answer  me  straight,  Virginia !" 

Why,  indeed,  since  here,  crushed  ruthlessly  in  his  arms,  she  thrilled 
with  new  sensations,  sensations  she  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for 
all  her  life. 

"Dare  to  say  you're  not  mine!"  His  fierce  whisper  threatened 
her.  "Why  can't  you  send  me  off  now?  Why  don't  you  hate  this, 
my  lips  to  yours,  Virginia,  to  your  eyes,  to  your  hair ^" 

For  all  she  knew  hours  might  have  passed,  when  a  discreet  cough 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  doorway  drove  Jack  a  yard  away.  On 
the  threshold  stood  Judge  Hawtrey,  behind  him  Father  Tessaire. 
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The  Judge  was  a  dapper  little  man,  proud  of  his  tact  and  very 
facetious.     The  obvious  situation  delighted  him. 

"  Qood-af temoon,  Miss  Dryden/'  he  began  sedately.  '*  Under  these 
somewhat  unusual  circumstances — ^I  mean"  he  explained,  "when  we 
are  summoned  unexpectedly  to  perform  the  civil  rite  in  a  private 
house — ^it  is  customary  to  make  inquiries — a — ^that  no  coercion  is  being 
employed.  But — a — ^in  this  case,  my  dear  young  lady,*^ — archly, — "  I 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  comply  with  this  formality.  Oh  Miss 
Nancredel'^  Benevolent,  unfathomable,  the  old  lady  had  glided  into 
the  room.  "  You  are  the  other  witness,  I  believe.  Hardly  necessary 
to  ask  if  the  lady  consents,"  the  Judge  slowly  reiterated,  well  pleased 
with  Ms  sentence. 

"  No !"  said  Jack  abruptly,  "  we'll  leave  out  no  forms.  Please  ask 
her  now,  sir." 

The  Judge  paused,  a  trifle  disconcerted  at  Jack^s  suddenness. 

Virginia  looked  from  Jack  to  Miss  Nancrede,  sad  under  all  her 
polished  suavity,  and  back  again  at  him,  at  his  youth,  his  beauty,  and 
the  strength  of  his  new  manhood.  All  that  was  for  her;  the  sweet- 
ness, the  warmth  of  it,  set  the  blood  dancing  in  her  veins.  A  passion 
for  life,  for  happiness,  for  Jack,  swept  away  every  scruple. 

"  Please," — her  voice  faltered,  and  for  steadiness  she  laid  a  shaking 
hand  on  his  firm  young  arm, — "  please,  when  if  s  over.  Father,  can  you 
give  two  heretics  a  blessing  P' 

"  Just  for  luck,  sir,  do,"  said  Jack,  suddenly  radiant. 


THE  SCORN  OF  THE  MAPLES 

BY  THOMAS  WALSH 

THE  Maples  whispered  together, — 
"  He  has  scorned  us  all  the  year, 
And  now  it  is  autumn  weather. 
Let  us  dazzle  him  if  he  appear.'^ 

And  the  Butterfly  saw  their  splendor 
And  said, — "  Gold  and  crimson  you  wear, 

So  come, — we  are  equals, — ^be  tender. 
For  I  never  knew  you  so  fair.** 

But  they  answered, — ^^  Summer  is  over. 
And  your  vows  are  but  tardy  and  cold; 

Our  hearts  had  the  sun  for  a  lover — 
We  will  die  with  his  kisses  of  gold.** 


AMERICAN  HISTORY  FROM 
GERMAN  SOURCES 

By  y.  G.  Rosengarten 

Author  of ''The  German  Soldier  in  the  Wars  of  the  United  StaUs  ** 


THE  recent  publication  in  a  German  translation  of  Lowell's  *'  Hes- 
sians" marks  the  change  of  German  sentiment  towards  Amer- 
ica. The  translator,  Major  von  Verschuer,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  German  General  Staff,  in  his  preface  calls  attention  to  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  opinion  as  to  the  hiring  of  the  troops  of  one  country 
for  pay  and  service  in  another.  Both  Germany  and  Switzerland  had 
done  this  very  thing  from  early  times,  witness  the  Swiss  Guard  in 
France,  the  Papal  Guard  in  Home,  the  German  troops  in  English  ser- 
vice, in  suppressing  the  Stuart  rising  in  1745,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  was  the  outbreak  of  liberal  ideals  preceding  the 
French  Bevolution,  with  its  flood  of  new  ideas,  that  first  led  to  honest 
denunciation  of  the  employment  of  German  hirelings  by  England  in 
America.  Major  von  Verschuer  pays  tribute  to  the  services  of  Fred- 
erick Kapp  and  Edward  J.  Ijowell  for  their  historical  research  and  their 
collection  for  the  first  time  in  an  orderly  way  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  German  troops  sent  to  this  country  by  England.  Whatever  the 
crimes  of  their  princes,  officers  and  men  did  their  duty,  and  undoubtedly 
Germany  owes  much  of  its  rise  in  greatness,  in  its  fierce  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  to  the  lessons  learned  by  its  involuntary  representatives  who 
had  served  in  America.  To-day  Major  von  Verschuer  is  heartily  thanked 
by  the  leading  German  historical  reviews  for  making  Lowell's  book 
known  and  accessible  in  translation  to  German  readers,  as  throwing  a 
new  light  on  German  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  its  careful 
summary  of  the  treaties  by  which  the  German  princes  hired  their  soldiers 
to  Great  Britain  to  prevent  American  independence.  They  were  not 
only  "Hessians,"  for  Brunswick  and  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  and 
Anhalt  and  Waldeck  also  sent  their  soldiers.  Biedesel,  the  well-known 
General,  whose  wife's  letters  are  among  the  most  interesting  produc- 
tions of  personal  experience  during  our  Eevolutionary  War,  was  a 
Brunswicker.  The  Hessians,  however,  came  in  larger  number  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  their  General,  Knyphausen,  as  commander  of  the 
whole  German  force,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  his  division  of 
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Hessians^  and  just  as  naturally  '^  Hessian'^  was  the  name  given  to  all 
the  German  soldiers  serving  in  the  British  Army  here.  Frederick  the 
Great  spoke  very  contemptuously  of  his  Hessian  cousin  for  selling  his 
soldiers  to  England,  but  then  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  angry  with 
Frederick  of  Hesse  for  refusing  to  sell  him  troops,  so  that  his  virtuous 
indignation  was  not  without  some  personal  resentment  of  his  own. 


Brunswick  sent  five  thousand  seven  himdred  and  twenty-three  men, 
of  whom  three  thousand  and  fifteen  did  not  return  home.  Hesse  Cassel 
sent  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two,  of  whom  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  did  not  return.  Hesse  Hanau  sent  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-two,  of  whom  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one 
did  not  return.  Anspach  Bayreuth  sent  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  of  whom  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
did  not  return.  Waldeck  sent  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  of  whom  seven  hundred  and  twenty  did  not  return.  Anhalt 
Zerbst  sent  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  did  not  return.  The  whole  number  of  these 
German  soldiers  sent  to  America  from  1776  to  1782  reached  a  total  of 
thirty  thousand  and  sixty-seven,  and  of  these  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-two  did  not  return.  The  loss  by  death  was  seven" 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  so  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  who  remained  in  America  and 
helped  to  swell  the  large  accession  of  Germans  in  their  new  home.  Un- 
doubtedly too  they,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  who  returned  home,  helped 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  rapid  increase  of  emigration  from  Germany 
to  America,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  new  nation,  for  Germany  sent  its  representatives  to  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

To-day  Germany,  from  the  Emperor  down,  takes  pride  in  the 
good  record  made  by  the  German  soldiers  in  America,  and  Major  von 
Verschuer  is  receiving  high  and  well-deserved  commendation  for  bring- 
ing out,  in  his  translation  of  Lowell'  '*  Hessians,^'  the  gallantry  of 
German  soldiers  and  ofiScers  in  their  long  and  arduous  campaigns  in 
America.  The  imf ortunate  result  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Mercer  at 
Red  Bank  is  particularly  dwelt  on  as  an  example  of  German  heroism, 
for  Donop,  who  commanded  the  attacking  force  and  fell  at  its  head, 
had  in  vain  asked  the  English  General  for  more  artillery,  and,  when 
it  was  refused  with  a  sneer,  went  into  action  in  obedience  to  orders 
which  he  knew  must  bring  failure.  Still  it  was  a  lesson  of  value  in 
tactics,  and  it  was  learned  in  a  way  that  did  great  honor  to  the  Hes- 
sians for  their  blind  obedience  to  commands,  even  wrong  ones.    The 
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Oermans  learned  from  the  Americans  the  value  of  sharpshooters,  and 
applied  this  lesson  with  profit  in  the  reorganization  of  their  own  army 
in  their  long  struggle  to  free  their  country  from  the  tyranny  of  Napo- 
leon. Naturally  too  the  German  staff  in  its  collection  of  all  the  mate- 
rial for  military  history  welcomes  the  addition  of  Verschuer's  transla- 
I  tion  of  Lowell^s  ^^  Hessians/'  for  it  makes  known  to  the  studious 

Oerman  officer  of  to-day  the  results  of  research  in  German  archives 
that  have  hitherto  been  a  sealed  book  alike  to  G^erman  and  foreign 
students.    No  doubt  before  long  German  thoroughness  will  be  applied 
^  to  a  reproduction  from  these  German  records  of  many  valuable  contri- 

butions to  our  history  in  the  reports,  journals,  diaries,  and  letters  of 
Oerman  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  this  country  in  the  Amer- 
ican War  of  Independence. 

If  the  Germans  have  something  to  learn  from  an  American  author 
of  their  soldiers  in  America,  we  Americans  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  (Germans.  Their  maps  were  admirable,  and  one  recently  repro- 
duced in  the  number  for  April,  1902,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  was  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  local  history,  for  it 
gav^the  exact  spot  of  several  engagements  in  the  operations  aroimd 
Whitemarsh  that  were  nowhere  so  well  recorded.  Then  too  in  the 
"Diaries"  of  Wiederhold  and  Popp,  recently  printed  for  the  first 
time,  the  former  in  the  Americana  Oermanica,  the  latter  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  for  April,  1902,  there  are  many  facts  of  value  and 
interest,  the  personal  records  of  "our  friends  the  enemy,'*  through 
whose  eyes  we  can  now  see  very  clearly  what  the  other  side  looked  at 
from  their  point  of  view.  The  recent  revival  of  German  interest  in 
America  is  well  attested  in  the  timely  publication  of  Verschuer's  trans- 
lation of  Lowell's  "  Hessians"  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  it  by  Ger- 
man journals. 

The  value  and  interest  of  Major  von  Verschuer's  translation  of  Low- 
ell's book  may  best  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  has  been 
called  for, — ^an  honor  not  paid  to  the  original,  although  it  has  for  some 
years  been  appreciated  by  our  own  historical  students.  Perhaps  when 
a  new  "  historical  novel"  is  constructed  out  of  the  material  gathered  in 
its  pages  (and  we  commend  Madame  von  Siedesel  as  a  heroine,  with  the 
two  Newport  ladies  who  married  Hessian  officers  and  lived  and  died  in 
Germany)  the  "  Hessians"  may  awaken  interest  enough  in  the  American 
public  to  secure  for  Lowell's  exhaustive  researches  the  same  interest 
here  that  has  been  shown  at  once  in  Germany,  in  historical  and  literary 
and  military  journals,  in  the  translation  which  makes  Lowell's  name 
better  known  in  Germany  than  in  his  own  country.  He  died  long 
before  receiving  this  reward  for  his  labors. 
.   Edward  J.  Lowell,  whose  "  Hessians  in  America"  has  been  trans- 
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lated  into  German,  is  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell 
in  the  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for  1895'* 
(Second  Series,  Vol.  IX.).  He  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1845,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1867,  collected  material  from  the  Archives  in  Germany, 
printing  reports  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society"  and  in  the  New  York  Times  that  afterwards  supplied  much 
of  the  material  for  his  book.  Later  in  1802  he  published  a  book,  "  The 
Eve  of  the  French  Revolution,''  which  showed  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  that  field  of  historical  research.  He  died  in  1894,  leaving  unfinished 
much  material  that  he  had  gathered  for  further  works.  He  was  a 
contributor  of  valuable  articles,  mostly  on  historical  subjects,  to  Scrib- 
net's,  the  Atlantic,  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  a  careful  student 
and  a  sound  historian,  and  his  book  well  deserves  the  unusual  compli- 
ment of  translation  into  German  and  publication  in  Germany. 

^^  The  Hessians  and  the  other  German  Auxiliaries  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,"  by  Edward  J.  Lowell,  New  York,  1884,  pp. 
328,  is  the  full  title  of  the  book  that  first  and  best  gave  the  accurate 
details  of  the  Hessians  and  other  Germans  who  served  under  the  British 
flag.  This  is  the  book  that  has  recently  been  translated  into  German 
by  Major  von  Verschuer,  under  the  title  of  "Die  Hessen  nach  dem 
Englischen  von  Edward  J.  Lowell,  von  0.  C.  Freiherm  von  Verschuer, 
Major  z.  D.  Brunswick  and  Leipsic:  Verlag  von  Richard  Sattler, 
1901,  pp.  250." 

Another  important  source  of  contemporary  information  is  in  the 
Riedesel  letters, — ^those  of  the  wife  of  the  General  of  the  Brunswick 
troops  serving  here.  With  their  children  she  was  his  companion  in  his 
campaigns  and  during  his  imprisonment  after  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
The  letters  were  first  privately  printed  in  Berlin  in  1799,  then  in  suc- 
cessive editions  in  Germany  and  in  America,  so  that  they  are  now  easily 
accessible.  "  The  Memoirs,  Letters  and  Journals  of  General  Riedesel," 
translated  from  the  German  of  Von  Eelking  by  William  L.  Stone,  were 
published  in  Albany  in  18G8  by  Munsell  in  two  volumes. 

The  stoiy  of  Madame  RiedesePs  letters  is  characteristic.  Printed 
in  Berlin  in  1801, — ^an  earlier  edition  was  privately  printed  for  the 
family  only  in  1799, — ^they  were  frequently  reprinted  in  Germany,  and 
in  a  very  complete  edition  in  1881  by  Mohr  in  Freiburg  and  Tiibingen. 
These  letters  first  became  known  to  English  readers  through  portions 
of  them  printed  by  General  Wilkinson  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  and  reprinted 
in  Silliman's  "  Tour  to  Canada  in  1819,"  Hartford,  1820,  and  in  a 
second  edition  in  1824,  and  in  full  in  1827.  Stone  printed  through 
Mimsell  of  Albany  his  translation  of  the  letters  of  Madame  Riedesel  in 
1867,  a  much  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  edition  than  that  published 
in  1827  in  Hartford. 

*'  The  German  Allied  Troops  in  the  North  American  War  of  Lide- 
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pendence,  1776  to  1783/'  by  Max  von  Eelking,  translated  and  abridged 
from  the  bulky  German  original  in  two  volumes  published  in  Hanover 
in  1863,  was  published  by  Munsell  in  Albany  in  1893.  Von  Eelking 
also  published  in  Leipzig  in  1864  the  "  Correspondence  of  General  von 
Eiedesel,"  and  in  1866  his  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Riedesel"  in  three 
volumes,  full  of  interest  and  importance  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  details  of  the  service  of  the  Brunswick  troops  in  their  campaigns 
in  America. 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  German  settlers  in 
America  is  attested  by  the  succession  of  works  published  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  Society  and  by  the  Maryland  German  Historical 
Society.  For  many  years  the  German  Pionier  of  Cincinnati  contributed 
valuable  material  on  the  subject,  and  the  veteran  editor,  Batterman,  is 
now  preparing  for  the  press  a  collection  of  the  articles,  mainly  his  own, 
but  some  by  contributors  such  as  Seidensticker,  Schurz,  and  Kapp, 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  slender  stock 
of  the  literature  of  German-American  history. 


THE  LAND  SAILOR 

BY  FRANK  FARRINGTON 

COME,  fill  my  sails,  you  wastrel  wind. 
And  waft  me  o'er  the  fields, 
The  golden  fields,  rich  harvest  lined 
With  all  that  red  earth  yields. 

Come,  blow  me  down  the  valley  way 

Between  the  crimson  hills, 
Where  hardwoods  make  the  landscape  gay 

And  Nature's  glad  heart  thrills. 

Blow,  blow  my  craft  where  yellow  leaves 

Swirl  vagrant  through  the  air. 
And  blow  me  where  the  rustling  sheaves 

Dot  fields  of  stubble  bare. 

For  I  would  sail  the  autumn  land 

While  glow  its  radiant  hues ; 
With  boat  and  breeze  at  my  command, 

Down  all  its  vales  FU  cruise. 


"THE  PRIMROSE  WAY" 

By  Marie  Van  Vorst 

Author  of  " Philip  Longstreth;*  "  Angels  of  the  Perfection**  etc. 


AS  he  stood  in  the  window  of  his  office,  drawn  to  his  fullest  height, 
Coverton  appeared  singularly  in  keeping  with  his  surround- 
ings.    The  room  was  massive,  dignified,  dark,  and  rather  ugly. 
John  Coverton  was  all  of  these. 

He  presented  the  expanse  of  his  broad,  flat  back  to  the  room  set 
apart  for  him  in  the  colossal  building  known  as  the  publishing 
house  of 

MUBGES  &  GOMPAITT, 

Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

His  clothes  were  well-fitting,  rough,  and  dark.  A  man's  appearance 
determines  his  type,  his  mould  is  cast  when  he  first  chooses  his  tailor. 
This  gentleman's  hands  thrust  in  his  sack-coafs  pockets  drew  the  gar- 
ment forward,  outlining  his  supple,  well-developed  torso. 

The  cigar  he  leisurely  enjoyed  filled  the  room  with  delicious  aroma. 
He  had  smoked  down  to  the  crimson-and-gold  label  whereon  it  appeared 
that  these  Grazie  Donne  were  made  in  Habana  for  John  Coverton. 

Dust,  smoke,  and  stains  of  many  rains  draped  the  window  before 
him.  Through  its  not  unsuggestive  curtain  of  drifting  fog  were  visible 
the  shadows  of  the  opposite  houses,  and  windows  that  now  and  then 
peered  out  to  see  if  Mr.  Coverton  were  really  still  there  1  Why  he  had 
ever  come  or  remained  was  a  puzzle  to  the  ancients  of  Bedford  Street. 

John  Coverton  was  an  alien,  and  had  proved  himself  in  the  midst 
of  tradition  a  very  successful  alien  indeed! 

Directly  behind  him  his  oflSce-table  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
books,  papers,  and  extravagantly  handsome  writing  materials.  When- 
ever the  sun  penetrated  the  window-pane  it  found  these  objects  of 
silver  and  glass,  and  luxuriated  in  reflections. 

In  the  vast  room,  a  cage,  Murges  &  Company  had  caged  him,  ex- 
empting him  from  the  stirring  crowd,  from  the  jostling  drove  without, 
from  entrance  and  exit,  importunings  and  demands  of  clients,  em- 
ployes, contributors,  and  coordinaries  of  the  publishing  world.  A  gold- 
mine guarded,  a  power-storage  watched  and  protected,  this  was  John 
Coverton.  For  one  day  the  honorable  house  of  Murges  &  Company 
had  gone  down  like  a  pack  of  cards.     Before  its  good  name  passed 
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with  its  fame  to  utter  extinction^  a  smiling  Fate  lifted  a  certain  John 
Coverton  aloft.  Wisdom  conceived  that  this  enterprising  Australian 
should  put  his  genius  and  capital  to  the  sinking  wheel.  Coverton  had 
made  three  fortunes.  "  Whilst  halting  for  breath  between  events,  would 
he  run  a  race  for  Murges  &  Company  P*  This  a  delegation  of  astute 
gentlemen  asked  the  rich  man.  They  caught  him  one  night  at 
Clarige's  en  route  for  South  Africa  on  his  yachi  He  told  them  he 
knew  nothing  of  literature:  "Ah,  but  he  held  the  secret  of  financial 
success."  He  considered,  between  puflEs  of  his  cigar,  consented,  and 
lo,  the  house  came  up  from  ruin  to  brilliant  success !  Murges  &  Com- 
pany had  "  hitched  their  wagon  to  a  star." 

In  Bedford  Street  he  was  regarded  with  reverence,  won  for  him 
by  his  genius  and  success.  Other  qualities,  personal,  made  him  adored. 
When  subjects  of  grave  moment  arose,  a  man  in  high  position  intruded 
upon  the  director;  when  a  certain  number  of  papers  had  accumulated 
demanding  his  signature,  he  was  closeted  with  his  secretary;  during 
an  hour  each  day  he  discussed  with  the  collected  members  of  the  firm 
business  details;  otherwise  he  was  left  alone. 

On  this  afternoon  he  regretted  the  etiquette  protecting  him  from 
what  excitement  the  world  without  his  padded  doors  might  offer.  He 
decided  that  things  in  general  were  "Flat,  stale^*  (but  he  could  not 
accurately  complete  the  tragic  phrase,  his  bank  balance  wouldn't  per- 
mit), "very  profitable." 

The  padded  doors  pushed  gently  in,  opened  reverently  on  his  seclu- 
sion. An  oldish  and  charming  gentleman,  the  editor  of  Murges' 
Monthly,  was  the  intruder. 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  Mr.  Coverton." 

"Not  one,  Harswater.     Come  in." 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask." 

"  It  is  granted  in  advance." 

(The  great  man's  humor  was  warm  as  sun!  Harswater  beamed 
with  delight.) 

"Thanks!  I  want  leave  to  introduce  Miss  Alicia  Brookfield  to 
you." 

"  You  may  introduce  me  to  all  the  fields  and  brooks  in  your  envi- 
ronment, Harswater." 

The  enchanted  editor  smiled.  "Miss  Brookfield  is  an  American. 
She's  here ;  just  without ;  she'll  explain  her  errand." 

He  withdrew  to  seek  the  importunate  blue-stocking. 

Even  the  near  advent  of  a  New  England  spinster,  a  scribbling  Miss 
Quelque-chose,  did  not  promise  to  enliven  the  dulness  with  which 
London  on  this  day  surrounded  Coverton.  To  meet  an  American  girl 
was  not  an  expectation  wholly  rapturous.  He  had  been  meeting  them, 
lately,  at  teas  and  races,  in  drawing-room  and  Park.    They  were,  of 
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course,  all  beautiful  and  all  rich  (nearly  as  rich  as  Coverton),  but 
they  were  on  the  chase  for  title-appendages.  These  the  Australian 
could  not  add  to  his  availabilities.  There  was  a  fresh,  agreeable  sound 
to  the  name  as  Harswater  said  it — "Alicia  Brookfield.^'  Indeed,  it 
was  familiar.  Coverton  had  heard  it  lately,  read  it  somewhere,  on  a 
page  in  the  Times.  For  a  second  it  connected  itself  to  him  with 
worldly  news. 

Here  the  door  opened  again  and  the  lady  appeared,  followed  by 
Harswater,  who  made  a  graceful  presentation  of  the  director  to  the 
girl  and  withdrew. 

Miss  Brookfield  said,  "I  know  just  how  unconventional  this  is, 
but  may  I  speak  with  you  for  five  minutes  ?" 

And  Coverton,  with  more  warmth  than  he  had  seen  fit  to  display 
in  Mayfair  or  the  Strand  for  an  age,  replied, — 

"  You  may  speak  with  me — five  hours  I" 

This  outblurting  of  his — a  quasi  gallantry — ^brought  to  the  face  of 
the  girl  a  flood  of  color,  hot,  tempestuous.  Coverton  thought  it  a  cruel 
fire  to  so  bum  lilies  and  white  roses  and  neck  of  snow  in  its  brutal, 
ruddy  course. 

"  Please  sit  down,  won't  you  P'    He  drew  a  chair  near  to  the  table, 

"  Five  hours !"  she  repeated.  "  Oh,  I  am  finding  five  minutes  ter- 
rifying. I  don't  know  how  to  say  what  I  want  to:  Murges  &  Com- 
pany have  refused  my  novel !" 

She  had  ignored  the  chair :  he  could  not  bear  that  she  should  stand 
and  tremble  before  him.  It  was  what  she  did,  however.  He  could 
see  how  frightened  she  was  by  her  dying  blush,  the  tight  clasping  of 
her  hands. 

"Won't  you  please  sit  down.  Miss  Brookfield?"  And  she  did: 
lost  in  the  vast  leather  mountain,  the  huge  masculine  chair. 

"  Refused  your  novel  ?" 

"You  didn't  know  it?" 

"  No." 

Nor  did  he  smile  at  a  naivete  which  ignored  how  utterly  such 
Liliputian  nothings  as  novels  refused,  or  accepted,  were  kept  from  him. 

"  I  did  not  know  it." 

"'The  Primrose  Way.'  Possibly  they  haven't  even  told  you  it 
was  under  consideration  ?" 

"  You  are  right." 

"I  ventured  to  offer  it  in  London  because  hitherto  the  magazine 
has  been  hospitable  to  me.  Murges  &  Company  after  keeping  my  story 
for  several  weeks  refused  it  yesterday.  I  felt  sure  it  was  without  Mr. 
Harswater's  knowledge  and  yours.  So  it  proves.  He  has  not  seen  it, 
either." 

The  fact  that  she  was  before  so  much  power,  before  the  master  of 
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her  literary  fate,  frightened  her.  Her  breath  came  flying;  her  breast 
seemed  alive  with  birds  that  were  beating  their  wings  aroimd  her 
heart.  She  could  scarcely  see  for  a  film  of  fear  and  excitement  veiling 
her  sight.  Through  the  mist  azure  eyes,  never  meant  to  be  so  troubled, 
looked  piteously  at  him.  She  had  sought  the  director;  the  business 
mogul;  the  great  John  Coverton;  the  machine.  The  man  she  had 
not  considered,  as  yet  had  not  seen. 

"  This  a  novelist,"  he  was  saying,  '*  this  exquisite  being."  Cruelly, 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  speak  and  of  silently  observing  her,  he 
let  her  plead  on. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  means  to  me  to  have  my  book  thus  sum- 
marily refused ;  I  donH  want  to  dwell  on  what  it  means  to  me  I"  She 
rose  in  her  agitation.  Crueller  than  the  beating  birds  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  existence  in  her  quick  little  sighs  was  Coverton  himself, 
who  did  not  stop  her  words. 

"Unless  Mr.  Harswater  or  yourself  tells  me  Murges  &  Company 
can't  publish  it,  I  shall  not  be  content.  I  shall  not  feel  that  I  have 
had  my  chance.  They  tell  me  you  have  brought  this  firm  from  ruin, 
that  you  have  superbly  carved  your  own  career.  I  beg  a  chance— of 
you  who  know  so  well  what  *  chance'  means." 

Here,  as  she  paused,  her  curtained  vision  cleared.  She  saw  him 
distinctly.  His  brows'  splendid  arch — ^black,  heavy;  his  strong  fea- 
tures; his  magnetic  eyes — power  was  written  on  his  face,  ambition; 
these  things  she  saw,  acknowledged ;  and  well  for  her  plea  that  he  was 
so  late  revealed,  for  she  could  never  have  spoked  a  further  word.  She 
saw  more.  He  was  looking  at  her,  and  it  was  not  Alicia  Brookfidd, 
author  of  "  The  Primrose  Way,"  he  was  so  deeply  considering — ^it  was 
the  woman.    She  ceased  to  speak. 

"  Do  you  like  your  book  ?"  he  asked  shortly. 

She  was  subtle.  A  moment  before  she  would  have  replied  with  no 
difficulty,  now  she  wanted  to  seize  the  manuscript  and  escape  with  it. 
Before  she  could  answer  further  than  by  a  gesture  Coverton  said, — 

"  I  will  take  your  novel." 

Fear  had  left  her  with  the  dispersion  of  the  mist  of  excitement. 
Already,  true  woman  that  she  was,  she  saw  the  power  was  now  in  her 
hands. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  accept  that  I"  she  said.  "  I  didn't  come  to  ask  whole- 
sale charity.     I  want  Mr.  Harswater  or  yourself  to  read  it." 

He  smiled.  "  You  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  now."  He 
touched  a  bell  as  he  spoke. 

He  informed  the  gentleman  who  entered  in  response  to  his  sum- 
mons :  "  I  have  just  bought  Miss  Brookfield's  book.  It  is  called  '  The 
Primrose  Way.'  Will  you  take  the  author  to  your  office,  arrange  for 
the  publication,  and  pay  her  in  advance  whatever  royalty  she  may 
name?" 
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Behind  the  two  the  padded  door  closed^  slipped  velvetly  into  its 
casing.  In  the  air  lingered  a  faint,  very  delicate  scent.  Coverton 
decided  it  was  primroses  I  On  the  table  she  had  left  her  handkerchief. 
No  idea  of  ringing  and  restoring  it  came  to  him.  Suddenly  grown 
pilferer,  he  pressed  the  ridiculously  small,  ridiculously  fine  morsel  of 
linen  frankly  to  his  lips  and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket. 

The  night  following  Mr.  Harswater  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
director.  With  hors-d'oeuvre  Coverton  asked  his  single  guest,  "What 
can  you  tell  me  of  Miss  Brookfield,  the  lovely  American  girl,  your 
protegee  ?" 

"  Protegee  only  in  a  sense.  I've  always  taken  the  stories  she  sends 
to  Murges'  Magazine — they're  not  bad  I"  he  said  indulgently  and 
smiled.  "But  you  have  done  more.  I  hear  we  are  to  publish  a 
novel  ?" 

Harswater's  mood  had  come  warm  for  topics  to  be  broached  with 
the  soup  and  lingered  over  with  walnuts  and  wine.  A  field  of  subjects 
tempted  him  to  touch  with  his  chief. 

"  What  further,  Harswater  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  very  little  of  her,"  he  replied  indifferently. 

"  She  lives  by  her  pen  ?" 

Harswater  searched  his  mind  for  some  comprehensive  fact  with 
which  to  sum  up  and  dismiss  the  salad  subject  of  a  girl  writer. 

"She  lives  abroad  with  relatives:  she  has  claims  upon  her,  I 
believe.     A  mother  possibly,  something  of  that  order." 

"Something  of  *that  order,'  Harswater,"  smiled  Coverton.  "A 
father,  then;  he's  a  brute  to  let  her  lift  a  finger!" 

"  Invalid  possibly,"  murmured  the  other,  and  smiled  at  the  gentle- 
man's kind  interest. 

"I  see  by  the  papers,"  he  ventured  confidentially,  "that  Baron 
Rontgen  is  to  form  an  international  publishing  syndicate.  What  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

Coverton  was  drinking  champagne ;  he  put  his  glass  down  and  said 
with  too  evident  lack  of  interest: 

"  I  think  nothing  of  it.     I  refused  the  presidency." 

Harswater  jumped. 

"Refused  the  presidency!" 

The  host  nodded.  "  I  am  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing."  He  turned 
his  glass  in  his  fingers,  looked  up  brightly  across  the  table  to  the  older 
gentleman,  and  asked  abruptly, — 

"  Have  you  read  '  The  Primrose  Way'  ?" 

Harswater  couldn't  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of  it. 

"My  dear  man! — ^why,  ifs  Miss  Brookfield's  novel!" 

"Miss  Brookfield?"  (Fatality.)  "Really,  Mr.  Coverton,  I  have 
not  read  it.    There  is,  you  know,  so  much  to  read  through." 
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Coverton  nodded  and  took  him  into  a  boyish  confidence. 

"  Nor  have  I  read  it  I  The  fact  is,  I  didn^t  dare  to  do  so— I  was 
afraid  I  should  be  disappointed.  I  intend  it  to  be  the  success  of  the 
season,  Harswater/' 

He  went  to  the  play  a  night  or  two  later,  and  there,  in  a  box  with 
people  he  knew,  he  saw  Alicia  Brookfield.  He  viewed  her  through 
his  glass,  decided  that  she  was  more  positively  "  a  beauty."  To  judge 
by  the  admiration  of  the  man  beside  her,  Coverton's  opinion  was  not 
unshared.  The  sight  of  her  with  those  people  brought  to  his  mind 
instantly  where  he  had  seen  her  name.  It  was  in  the  Times's  list  of 
the  dinner-guests  at  Lady  Bayne's.  He  sought  her  as  soon  as  he 
might.  The  common  memory  of  an  unusual  meeting  made  a  back- 
ground for  their  renewed  acquaintance  piquant,  humorous,  intimate. 
Her  timidity  before  him  that  afternoon  had  led  him  to  think  her  very 
young;  he  had  no  regret  in  discovering  she  was  more  mature,  more 
poised,  far  more  woman  of  the  world  than  he  had  dreamed. 

In  taking  leave  he  said,  "  I  am  told — for  I  have  asked — ^that  you 
live  in  Paris." 

^^Yee." 

"You  are  returning?" 

«  Soon." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  you  again." 

"  You  will." 

"  When  may  I  come  ?" 

"Aren^t  we  to  be  at  Stoke-Poddington  together?  So  I  am  told. 
Lady  Bayne  tells  me  we  are  on  the  same  list  ?" 

« I  am  delighted,"  he  said—"  delighted." 

And  at  Stoke-Poddington  he  was  all  the  more  delighted  in  every 
hour  that  he  could  filch  with  her  from  golf  and  bridge  and  the  fiddle- 
faddle  with  which  fashionable  boredom  kills  its  leisure. 

He  had  hitherto  realized  all  his  vulgar  ambitions.  Wealth,  posi- 
tion, success,  seemed  to  him  vulgar,  regarded  alongside  of  his  new 
ideal.  But,  spoiled  creature  of  good  fortune,  Coverton  was  too  secure 
in  this  beautiful  possession.  He  toyed  with  his  opportunity:  in 
reality,  he  was  dazzled  by  it,  until,  as  though  he  played  with  light, 
it  slipped  through  his  fingers ! 

One  morning  as  he  came  leisurely  into  the  breakfast-room  he  was 
greeted  by  his  hostess  with  the  unwelcome  news : 

"Alicia,  poor  darling,  has  been  telegraphed  to  go  to  her  aunt,  in 
Paris,  post-haste.  They^re  always  pulling  her  back  by  a  string  when 
she's  on  the  point  of  amusing  hersdf ." 

"Pulling  her  back?"  frowned  the  director  of  Murges.  "Why 
doesn't  she  break  the  thread?" 
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Lady  Bayne,  with  the  interest  of  a  friend  and  the  discretion  of  an 
enemy,  took  in  all  the  breakfast  table  to  Alicia's  confidence. 

"  She's  had  no  end  of  hard  luck.  She's  been  quite  a  dependant  on 
her  aunt  for  years,  although  lately  she's  been  writing  those  clever  little 
things  for  pin-money.  Now  just  fancy,  her  aunt  has  lost  every  sou 
and  Alicia  hopes  to  recoup  the  fallen  fortune  of  the  family  with  '  The 
Primrose  Wa/ 1"  She  looked  meaningly  at  the  director  of  Murges  & 
Company,  who  flushed  and  returned  with  warmth, — 

"It's  an  awfully  clever  thing.  Lady  Bayne,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  it  the  success  of  the  season  in  England  and  America." 

Which  was  warm  criticism  from  one  who  had  not  read  a  word  of 
the  manuscript,  and  a  sound  promise  from  a  man  whose  will  meant 
success. 

But  characteristics  that  had  made  Coverton, — Success, — for  some 
caprice  turned  all  against  him  in  the  phase  of  his  life  co-relative  to  a 
woman.  He  developed  into  that  losing  thing,  Hesitation,  when  Agita- 
tion, if  ever,  was  called  for.  He  did  not  "  take  ship  for  France."  He 
dallied.  Gold  had  been  molten  in  his  hands;  he  gave  his  coin  what 
face  value  his  need  called  for;  but  love  (if  love  this  were)  held  him 
in  its  own  mould. 

He  delighted  himself  in  putting  Miss  Brookfield's  book  on  the  mar- 
ket in  London  and  New  York.  No  novel  in  this  day  of  ephemeral 
successes  was  more  ecstatically  boomed,  more  sugar-coatedly  forced 
down  the  Public  Throat. 

An  enormous  edition  sold  before  the  book  appeared,  and  it  went  its 
selling  course  thousands  by  thousands  strong.  He  delighted  i  the 
correspondence  between  Murges  &  Company  and  Miss  Brookfidd,  and 
laid,  one  by  one,  the  laurels  of  "  The  Primrose  Way"  before  her,  until 
they  formed  a  green — ^nay,  golden — ^lururiance.  He  was  blind  to  the 
skits,  reviews,  and  scathing  criticisms  which  daring  critics  flung ;  well- 
directed  rockets,  they  cleared  the  blaze  of  glory  of  the  book's  financial 
success.  Still  it  sold ;  for  no  sooner  did  Murges  &  Company  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  market  slack  towards  new  orders  than  a  fresh  torpedo  fell 
in  the  proper  place,  scattered  noise  for  "The  Primrose  Way,"  and 
further  editions  disappeared  like  manna  in  the  sim  I 

Thus  seven  months  went  skimming,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
writing  her  agreeable  letters,  reading  and  re-reading  her  spirited, 
charming  epistles  that  treated  all  that  touched  the  friendship  of  Murges 
&  Company  with  warmth,  and  all  that  touched  "  The  Primrose  Way" 
— ^per  se — with  gentle  irony.  "She  values  it  for  what  it  is:  she  is 
vastly  superior  to  her  book,"  he  was  glad  to  decide. 

But  in  the  spring  Coverton,  his  private  safe  closed,  his  writing- 
table  locked  and  sealed,  he  himself,  with  a  certain  sentiment,  drew 
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the  green  curtam  down  before  his  dusty  window.  He  turned  away 
from  financial  problems  and  the  curious  windows  of  Bedford  Street 
and  went  to  France.  One  afternoon  he  presented  himself  at  47  Bue 
de  rUniversite.  The  concierge  stared  brutally  at  the  giant  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

"  Mademoiselle  Brookfidd  ?" 

^^Mesdames  Brookfidd/'  corrected  the  woman  significantly,  "ces 
dames  sont  parties.^' 

Mr.  Coverton  would  wait. 

*'  Mais  non !  definitdy  parties  I^'  The  woman  would  none  of  him. 
^  Parties  \"  and  she  made  a  gesture  so  eliminating,  so  dispersing,  that 
it  might  well  have  wiped  the  Brookfidds  from  the  earth's  surface. 
She  was  cajoled  by  a  louis  to  reveal  the  banker's  address,  and  with 
this  cold  substitute  for  his  ardent  anticipations  Coverton  was  forced 

to  depart.    At Bue  Scribe  results  were  more  stupefying  because 

final:  the  Brookfidds  had  left  for  England  the  day  before — ^the  very 
day  of  Coverton's  arrival!  He  obtained  a  London  address, — a  bank 
again, — ^none  other  was  to  be  had. 

After  three  days'  absence  from  London,  at  Murges  &  Company's 
he  was  convincingly  informed  that  the  fate  of  "  The  Primrose  Way" 
had  been  definitely  taken  in  hand  by  an  irate  public !  "  That  Beast — 
the  Public"  (as  a  young  writer  has  amiably  styled  the  devouring  crea- 
ture), turned  indignantly  and  pitilessly  rent  several  worthless  objects 
of  diet,  refusing  to  swallow  further  instalments  of  the  like.  Amongst 
rejected  objects,  whose  real  qualities  had  been  too  long  deverly  dis- 
guised, was  ^*The  Primrose  Way."  Its  editions  now  stocked  the 
.8hdves  of  Murges  &  Company. 

Coverton  listened  to  the  information  that  closed  with :  '^  If  s  a  drug 
on  the  market,  sir.     Give  us  authority  to  break  up  the  plates !" 

''Miss  Brookfidd,  I  understand,  has  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
(This  he  told  his  waiting  minions  over  the  top  of  the  letter  he  had 
been  perusing  when  disturbed  to  cast  vote  for  the  future  of  "The 
Primrose  Way.")  "  I  will  communicate  with  her.  You  shall  have  my 
answer  in  a  few  days." 

On  Coverton's  desk  lay  a  manuscript  addressed  to  him  in  a  hand 
beloved  and  dear.  It  was  a  new  novel,  by  Alicia  Brookfidd.  Two 
hours  must  elapse  before  he  could  take  the  train  to  join  his  yacht  en 
route  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Meantime  he  could  not  better  pass  his 
time  than  thus  to  read  what  these  months  had  suggested  to  Miss  Brook- 
fidd's  mind  and  pen.    .     .     . 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  put  aside  the  last  sheet  of 
the  manuscript:  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  rose.  But  Chance  de- 
manded no  further  fiight  of  her  shuttlecock  I  A  card  was  brought  the 
director.     Miss  Brookfidd — ^would  Mr.  Coverton  see  her? 
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"  Yes/^  he  would  see  her. 

She  entered:  the  padded  doors,  dosing  behind  her,  shut  out  the 
world,  and  shut  within  all  heaven. 

The  little  gloved  hand  she  sweetly  extended  with  the  grace  of  an 
old  friend  he  held  for  an  instant.  As  he  mnrmnred  welcome  he  re- 
frained with  difficulty  from  expressing  with  frank  daring  his  joy  at 
sight  of  her.  Indeed,  over  some  such  rhapsody  as  '^  She's  mine  I  She 
shall  be !  She  shall  not  leave  me  until  she  has  given  me  sign,''— over 
such  undertone  he  made  his  voice  conventionally  bid  her  good-after- 
noon, and  tell  her  she  was  to  be  congratulated  on  her  book's  success. 

^^  Oh,  no  praise,  please !  I  have  come  to  thank  Murges  &  Company 
and  to  deeply  thank  you." 

"  Then  sit  down  by  my  table,  where  I  have  so  often  written  you" 
(she  colored),  '^  where  I  have  made  out  checks,  sent  you  all  sorts  of 
literary  encomiums  and  rewards." 

"Oh,  don't  speak  of  it!"  She  frowned,  and  it  pleased  him  to 
see  no  shade  of  vanity  in  her  attitude. 

"  I  thought  you  were  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Miss  Brookfield?" 

"  I  have  just  come  from  there." 

Whatever  the  thousands  of  "The  Primrose  Way"  had  purchased, 
they  had  not  been  squandered  on  her  apparel.  He  remarked  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  sombre  indication.  He  ventured:  "You  are  pale  and 
look  tired.     Has  this  long  time  been  to  you  nothing  of  good  ?" 

She  thanked  his  interest  with  her  eyes — ^made  no  reply.  "  Murges 
&  Company — ^you  and  Murges  &  Company" — she  separated  than  pret- 
tily as  though  he  were  the  house's  divinity — "you  have  done  me  all 
the  good  in  the  world !" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I"  he  laughed ;  then  disclaimed,  more  courteously  than 
truly :  "  Your  book" — again  she  forbade  this  perjury. 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  I  don't  really  know  what  trash  '  The  Primrose 
Way'  is?"  (Her  hand  lay  on  the  table  beside  the  manuscript,  her 
second  novel.) 

Coverton  was  silent;  he  did  not  dare  be  otherwise  lest  he  should 
speak  suddenly  out  all  his  love.  He  would  not  alarm  this  lovely  being. 
He  wished  to  woo  her  well.  He  felt  a  singular  tenderness  like  to  pity, 
knowing  that  surely  she  was  to  be  caught  up  into  the  whirlwind  of 
his  passion's  tempest.     Silently  he  stood  watching  her. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  came  in  to  London  to  thank  you.  But  it  was 
not  quite  truthful  of  me — ^it  at  least  wasn't  all  the  truth!  I  need 
boldness  to  help  me  confess — ^if  s  to  ask  another  favor !" 

"  You  need  no  boldness  to  ask  me  a  favor,"  said  her  publisher. 

"  I  do  indeed !  Do  you  fancy  I  don't  realize  the  sincere  failure  of 
'The  Primrose  Way'?" 

"Failure?" 
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"  Dismal  and  dreadful.  It^s  poor^  pitiful  stuff.  And  the  horrible 
part  is  that  I  knew  it  when  I  came  to  you  I  Can  you  respect  me^ 
again?'' 

"  Oh,  please,  respect  you !" 

(But  she  decided  that  it  was  the  right  word.) 

**  I  needed  money  terribly,  and  I  was  ready  to  do  anything  to  get 
it  on  the  day  I  came.  I  want  to  be  frank," — she  was  adorable  in  her 
abandon, — "I  want  to  absolve  myself,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  if 
it  had  been  for  myself,  alone — ^believe  me,  I  would  never  have  come  I" 

^'I  am  glad  that  the  reason  existed  if  it  brought  you,"  he  said. 
*^  You  are  needlessly  hypercritical  with  yourself.  *  The  Primrose  Way* 
has  coined  us  money,  and  you  as  well." 

She  smiled.  **Yes,  we  have  made  the  public  our  dupe!  I  can't 
say  I  am  charmed  with  the  morale  of  it.  One  day  in  Paris  I  really 
awoke  to  the  intellectual  shame:  I  determined  to  retrieve  myself  if  I 
could."  On  a  black  ribbon  at  her  belt  hung  a  little  black  fan.  She 
unfurled  it  and  fanned  her  mantling  cheeks.  The  gesture  scattered 
on  the  air  primroses  again,  their  breath  and  fragrance.  The  chal- 
lenge was  too  much  for  him. 

He  broke  in:  ^^I  would  like  to  say  something.  Please  listen 
to  me." 

She  furled  her  little  fan  and  held  it ;  her  tone  was  quick  and  cold. 
"  I  see  my  manuscript  on  the  table,  Mr.  Coverton.  Have  you  read  it  ? 
It  isn't  so  bad  as  *  The  Primrose  Way,'  is  it  ?" 

He  had  risen  and  stood  before  her,  and  broke  quickly  in  upon  her 
words.  "  I  don't  want  to  talk  of  it,  or  of  books  or  anything.  What 
do  they  matter  ?  I  love  you  I  I  have  been  to  Prance  to  tell  you  this ; 
I  was  on  my  way  to  you  now — ^when  you  came  in.  I  speak  badly,  but 
I  have  an  almighty  plea.  I  can't  hope  for  you  to  love  me  as  I  love 
you;  but  try  to  care — I  will  wait." 

She  had  risen  at  his  first  word.  A  blanched  horror  overspread  her 
face;  it  smote  his  soul  like  death.  She  moved  her  lips — ^no  speech 
came. 

He  said,  searching  that  pale  face  for  some  sign  kind  to  him :  ^'  I 
have  terrified  you.  I'm  a  brute  I  When  a  man  feels  like  this  if  s  his 
master.  It's  a  tempest,  a  fearful  whirlwind !  I  am  daring  to  ask  you 
to  share  it,  then  quell  it.  I've  lived  these  months  with. one  thought, 
that  you  will  marry  me.  If  I  am  mad,  tell  me  now — I  must 
know ^" 

She  had  stepped  back,  back,  mechanically,  imtil  she  stood  behind 
the  large  chair.  In  the  icy  distance  she  imposed  she  listened,  at  least 
It  gave  him  courage. 

"Let  me  give  you  everything,  all  the  things  you  have  so  bravely 
foregone,  are  so  beautifully  made  to  possess.    Let  me  show  you  every- 
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thing,  take  you  everywhere.^'  He  drew  near  to  her.  "Alicia," — ^he 
lingered  on  the  name,  as  one  who  holds  all  his  fortune  in  his  palm. 
"  Alicia,"  and  he  had  all  but  taken  her  in  his  arms,  when  she  stirred 
to  life,  gave  a  cry,  and  fled  from  him, — fairly  ran  across  the  room, 
cleaving  the  atmosphere  with  her  slender,  pretty  figure.  She  took 
refuge  in  the  window,  stood  there,  her  face  from  him. 

The  long  look  he  had  had  of  her  distressing  pallor — ^the  wells  of 
blue,  in  which  his  soul  had  been  so  heavenly  steeped — ^told  him  that 
which  no  silence  could  deny,  which  no  flight  could  gainsay.  He  felt 
he  had  the  right  and  reason  to  swiftly  cross  the  room  to  her — but  both 
her  hands  were  extended,  and  against  him. 

"  Listen  to  me — Glisten  to  me — I  am  married."  At  his  sudden  halt, 
at  the  blank  surprise,  the  dying  of  the  light  in  his  face,  she  gave  a 
gasping  cry,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

He  repeated  her  words  slowly:  "You — ^are — ^married?  When  did 
you  marry  ?' 

"  Last  week." 

"  You  are  a  bride  then — this  is  your  wedding- journey !" 

She  removed  her  hands  from  her  face,  the  cruel  blush  that  claimed 
her  tyrannically  when  it  came  surging  home,  claimed  her  now. 

"I  suppose  you  would  call  me  a  bride.  If  this  is  my  wedding- 
journey,  I  came  on  it  alone." 

The  man  before  her  had  hitherto  dominated  every  circumstance  in 
his  way.  But  what  did  that  avail,  since  at  the  supremest  desire  of 
his  life,  at  its  absolute  culmination,  he  was  balked?  He  was  struck 
in  his  glowing  face  by  a  brutal,  insurmoimtable  fact  boimded  in  three 
words — "Married  last  week."  His  nature  rose  in  revolt.  He  made 
an  exclamation,  went  to  her,  and  seized  her  hands. 

"  I  don^t  believe  it  I  If  s  false !  If  s  impossible !  You  belong  to 
me — to  me !" 

His  personality  seemed  to  cover  her  like  a  cloud.  She  murmured : 
"  It  is  true.     Will  you  let  me  go,  please  ?    I  must  go." 

"No!"  he  forbade  shortly  and  absolutely.  But  he  released  her 
hands.  "  You  are  here  alone, — almost  on  your  marriage-day.  I  wish 
to  know  what  it  means." 

"  I  will  tell  you — ^then," — she  sighed, — "  and  if  you  look  at  me  like 
that  you  will  break  my  heart  I"  With  the  entrancing  appeal  her  eyes 
brimmed  over.  Coverton — ^maddened — ^wheeled,  went  over  to  the 
table,  and  stood  there. 

For  a  few  seconds  she  did  not  speak,  struggled  for  control  and 
words.    Then  he  heard  her  desperately  say: 

"Oh,  how  shall  I  tell  it?  I  have  married  my  cousin.  He's  an 
invalid — he  had  no  one  but  me :  it  is  for  him,  to  save  his  life,  I  wanted 

■ 

money.    ^  The  Primrose  Wajr'  made  it  possible  for  us  all  to  live.     It 
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was  to  them — ^to  my  aunt  and  cousin — I  went,  you  know,  from  Stoke- 
Poddington.  A  fortnight  ago  my  aunt  died — so,  you  see,  he  was 
alone,  ill, — I  married  him." 

As  if  she  feared  her  low  voice,  her  halting  phrases,  might  not  reach 
the  tall,  rigid  figure  in  its  imposed  distance,  she  came  forward,  little 
by  little,  imtil  she  was  by  his  side. 

Over  his  eyes  were  graven  those  signets  of  grief  that  are  cruel  for 
love  to  see.     She  repeated :  ^*  Last  week — ^I  married  him  last  week." 

He  turned.    *^  Of  course,  this  man  loves  you  ?" 

She  bowed  her  head.    "  He  has  always  loved  me." 

Coverton  exclaimed,  "It's  a  barbarous,  horrid  sacrifice — ^I  can't 
grasp  it."  Without  he  heard  the  passing  of  feet  near  his  door;  the 
interview,  already  long,  might  be  now  interrupted. 

"I  can't  ask  you — ^now," — she  succeeded  in  forcing  to  her  lips  a 
ghostly  smile, — ^^  I  can't  ask  you  the  favor  I  came  for." 

"Why?" 

She  was  silent. 

"Why?"  (He  knew  his  tone  of  bitterness  and  jealousy  must  cut 
her.)  "Because  I  adore  you?  You  are  in  need  again!  You  are 
wanting  money?  ^The  Primrose  Way'  has  been  selling  abominably 
lately.  I've  been  away ;  they've  been  lax.  They  shall  get  out  at  once 
an  edition  de  luxe,  and  it  shall  be  dramatized.    I  will  attend  to  it." 

She  caught  her  breath — ^he  watched  her  struggle  with  herself. 
"  As  for  your  new  novel,  it's  a  masterpiece.  *  The  Primrose  Wa/  has 
brought  you  fortime — ^this  shall  bring  you  fame." 

"  Oh,"  she  gasped,  "  you  think  so,  you  mean  it  ?" 

"It  is  full  of  beauty  and  of  a "    He  silenced  the  words  of 

endearment  that  rose  to  his  lips.     "  When  do  you  leave  London  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 

"You  will  let  me  come  and  see  you  to-night  where  you  are 
stopping." 

"  No— no." 

"  You  must," — ^his  voice  was  hot  in  his  throat — "  I  beg  it,  I  ask  it 
—demand  it.  You  speak  of  gratitude!  See" — ^he  tried  to  smile,  to 
make  of  light  consequence  his  most  vital  desire — ^'^see  how  far  I  am 
pushed  to  stoop  to  remind  you !  I  do  remind  you !  You  won't  refuse 
me  a  few  poor  moments  with  you,  who  have  given  your  life  to  another 
man  out  of  pity." 

"  You  must  not  come." 

He  drew  close  to  her  again.  The  ghostly  sounds  without  his  door 
maddened  him.  "Why,  why  have  you  done  this  thing? — condenmed 
yourself  to  live  without  love?" 

Whether  in  pity  for  herself  or  him,  she  returned  his  look  fully 
and  then  said,  "  I  do  not  live  without  it." 
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As  she  said  the  words^  and  he  fully  understood  them,  he  knew 
there  was  nothing  in  their  hearts  to  keep  them  apart.  The  immortal 
distaff  had  originally  unwound  these  kindred  threads  that  they  should 
run  side  by  side  to  mate  finally^  become  a  single  strand  at  last  What 
ruthless  severing  should  then  be  pardoned?  What  mitigation  against 
the  eternal  intent  be  endured?  Wherein^  if  not  here^  should  man 
master  destiny?  Thus  he  blindly  excused  the  determination  with 
which  he  possessed  himself  of  her  hands. 

^^  The  man  you  have  married  has  no  right  to  you — ^none  other  than 
your  humane  service.  Dreadful  as  it  is^  it  might  be  worse  for  us 
both.  I  love  you — and  you  love  me."  He  waited  the  tenth  of  a 
second  for  a  denial  he  knew  would  not  come.  Then^  with  a  triumph 
she  could  but  pardon,  he  said,  "  You  love  me,''  and  drew  her  to  him. 

"  Help  me  I'' — ^he  heard  her  whisper  it.    '*  Help  me  1" 

'^I  will,''  murmured  the  man — '^help  you  to  live, — and  to  love." 

Holding  her  face  from  him,  thus  turning  her  body  too,  she  said 
breathlessly :  "  Never  in  this  way.  You  have  been  all  my  good,  will 
you  be  my  evil  ?" 

Her  face  awed  him.  Her  helplessness  called  to  something  higher 
than  his  passion  and  egotism.  With  a  swift  gesture  she  drew  her 
hands  from  his  and  held  them  against  her  breast,  exclaiming: 

"You  see  what  I  am!  Weak  and  wicked — ^I  appeal  to  you  to 
help  me!" 

^TTou  ask  a  miracle." 

*^  Oh,  you  have  wrought  many — ^you  have  helped  me  to  soften  pain, 
to  ease  the  life  of  someone  utterly  bereft  of  everything  save  myself." 

"  Spare  me  those  details." 

Gaining  strength  and  reason,  now  that  she  had  freed  herself  from 
his  touch,  she  said:  "I  cannot — I  must  not  spare  either  you  or  me. 
He  is  my  husband.  Chained  to  his  chair,  he  sits  by  the  window  wait- 
ing to  see  me  return." 

The  cruel  question,  "  How  long? — for  how  long  are  this  man's  days 
numbered?"  rose  in  Coverton's  mind.    He  crushed  it  out 

"  I  must  go  back  to  him,  my  head  high,  my  heart  dean." 

She  trembled, — ^tears  on  her  lashes'  fringe,  her  breast  tempestuous 
imder  her  loosely  clasped  hands. 

"  I  may  write  you?"  he  asked.  "  I  may  know  what  your  life  is? 
I  may  help  you — ^live?" 

She  threw  out  her  hands  in  the  abandon  of  desperation.  "  If  you 
write  me,  it  will  mean  that  you  will  come ;  if  you  come,  I  cannot  live 
my  life  well." 

Before  it  was  too  late  she  threw  upon  him  all  the  burden,  all  the 
responsibility,  of  their  salvation.  He  set  his  face  hard,  grew  pale, 
and  his  eyes  dark  as  caves  under  his  heavy  brows. 
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God  knows  for  what  response  the  woman's  nature  sincerely  prayed 
— ^whether  to  be  swept  up  in  flame  to  the  ultimate  paradise  or  to  be 
helped  to  renounce. 

He  said  slowly :  "  I  will  do  whatever  you  say,  in  this  moment,  but 
you  must  go,  and  at  once.  The  house  will  write  to-day  to  you  regard- 
ing your  novel.  It  shall  be  published  immediately.  Where  may  they 
send  you  a  line — ^to-night  r^^ 

She  was  half  way  between  the  table  and  the  door  and  stood  mutely. 
He  did  not  move  from  his  position  by  the  table;  his  hand  rested  on 
her  manuscript. 

She  said,  "  But  you  will  not  write  me  ?^ 

"  If  you  wish  me  not  to  do  so.'' 

«  Then  I  shall  be  at  Clarige's.'' 

Her  silence  asked  for  a  further  promise.  But  no  answer  fell  from 
his  lips.  He  forebore  to  look  at  her — an  enormous  concession — ^and 
with  his  silence  in  response  to  hers,  she  withdrew. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  this  very  determined  man  to  ape  renun- 
ciation, which  if  it  develops  the  spirit  to  angelic  stature,  dwarfs  the 
flesh.  On  his  way  uptown  his  destination  was  acknowledged — Clar- 
ige's.  As  though  a  very  knowing  fiend  had  preceded  him  and  prepared 
the  way,  within  ten  minutes  of  the  hotel  Coverton,  passing  a  florist's, 
saw  primroses  filling  a  wicker  basket.  White-leaved,  pink-tinged,  they 
suggested  the  coloring  of  the  fairest  face  he  knew.  He  bought  every 
primrose  in  the  shop, — ordered  them,  wicker  basket  and  all,  put  into 
a  box,  took  the  oflEering  himself,  and  went  bravely  to  the  hotel. 

The  rich  and  celebrated  are  spared  many  chagrins  of  mediocrity. 
Coverton  was  known  at  the  oflBce ;  a  clerk  came  forward  as  though  he 
expected  the  Australian — ^indeed,  the  visitor  was  prevented  from 
realizing  that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  woman  he  had  come 
to  see! 

**  Mrs.  Manners  left  this  for  you,  Mr.  Coverton.''  Prom  a  pigeon- 
hole behind  him  the  derk  took  a  letter  and  handed  it  to  the  gentleman 
who  stood  with  a  florist's  box  beneath  his  arm. 

''She  left  it?  you  mean? " 

"  She's  just  gone  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sir ;  has  not  been  gone  fifteen 
minutes." 

He  sought  a  quiet  part  of  the  smoking-room,  put  the  box  of  prim- 
roses down  on  the  table.  His  letter  was  yet  unopened;  he  turned  it, 
musing.  She  had  known,  then,  that  he  would  come,  and  in  order  to 
put  every  barrier  between  them  she  had  fiown !  Her  subtlety  in  thus 
comprehending  him,  in  confessing  her  own  weakness,  made  her  more 
charming  than  ever,  made  him  more  deeply  tender  to  her. 

Determined  to  seek  her  from  world's  end  to  end ;  to  melt  all  obsta- 
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cles  as  ice  before  buming-^lass ;  to  make  for  them  both^  despite  man 
and  fate,  a  Primrose  Way  I  he  opened  the  letter. 

"  They  have  sent  for  me.  My  husband  is  dying.  If  I  arrive  too 
late,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself— or  you — as  long  as  I  live." 

He  could  not,  after  intensest  scrutiny,  discover  whether  tears,  or 
a  pen's  mark,  or  a  blot,  had  defaced  the  words — ^^  or  you.'^  But  they 
were  defaced ! — so  obscure,  indeed,  that  only  an  excited  vision  keen  as 
was  his  at  this  moment  could  have  read  them  through  the  blur. 


ENCHANTMENT 

BY    MADISON    CAWEIN 

WITH  fall  on  fall,  from  wood  to  wood, 
The  brook  pours  mossy  music  down- 
Or  is  it,  in  the  solitude, 
The  murmur  of  a  Faerie  town  ? 

Some  town  of  Elfland  filled  with  beUs, 

Or  holiday  of  hurrying  feet ; 
Or  traflBc  now  whose  small  sound  swells. 

Now  sinks  from  busy  street  to  street? 

And  oft  its  folk  I  recognize 
In  wing6d  things  that  hover  round. 

Who  for  men^s  eyes  assume  disguise 
When  on  some  fairy  errand  bound. 

The  bee,  that  haunts  the  touch-me-not, 
Big-bodied,  making  braggart  din. 

Is  elfin  brother  to  that  sot. 
Jack  Falstaff,  of  the  Boar's  Head  Inn. 

The  dragonfiy,  whose  wings  of  black 
Are  mantle  for  his  garb  of  green, 

In  Ancient  to  this  other  Jack, 
Another  Pistol,  long  and  lean. 

The  butterfly,  in  royal  tints. 
Is  Hal,  mad  Hal,  in  cloth  of  gold. 

Who  passes  these  as  once  that  Prince 
Passed  his  companions  boon  of  old. 


THE  HOME  GREENHOUSE 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  BUILDING  AND  RUNNING  IT 

By  Eben  E.  Rexford 

Author  of  ''Home  Floriculture'* 


TO  grow  flowers  to  perfection,  in  the  winter,  one  must  have  better 
facilities  than  those  afforded  by  the  windows  of  the  living- 
room.  While  it  is  true  that  many  kinds  may  be  grown  com- 
paratively well  there,  it  is  also  true  that  many  very  desirable  kinds 
cannot  be  grown  there  at  all,  and  those  with  which  we  attain  a  fair 
degree  of  success  are  never  grown  in  anything  like  perfection.  One 
has  only  to  go  from  the  window-garden  to  a  greenhouse  to  And  proof 
of  this  assertion.  The  plants  grown  by  the  florist,  who  can  control 
beat  and  light  and  moisture,  resemble  the  plants  in  the  window-garden 
only  in  general  features,  though  investigation  may  show  that  they  are 
identical  as  to  variety.  But  the  florist's  plants  will  have  a  vigor  of 
leaf  and  flower  that  those  in  the  window-garden  seldom  attain  to. 

The  wide  difference  in  appearance  does  not  come  from  better  care, 
as  some  suppose,  but  from  more  favorable  conditions.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  owner  of  a  window-garden  lavishes  more  care  upon  her 
plants  than  the  professional  florist  does  on  his.  She  has  to  do  this 
in  order  to  secure  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  Half  that  care 
expended  on  plants  grown  in  quarters  more  favorable  to  healthy  plant- 
development  would  enable  her  to  grow  plants  quite  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional. How  fihe  would  like  to  do  that !  She  has  tried  her  best  to 
make  her  plants  equal  those  she  has  seen  at  flower-shows  and  florists' 
exhibitions,  but  her  efforts  have  always  fallen  far  short  of  the  success 
she  aimed  at.  By  and  by,  after  years  of  repeated  effort,  she  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  such  plants  as  she  would 
like  to  in  the  sitting-room  windows,  and  she  feels  that  she  must  be 
content  with  inferior  specimens.  This  is  always  a  source  of  keen 
regret  with  the  person  who  grows  flowers  from  a  love  of  them,  and 
who,  because  of  that  love,  would  delight  in  seeing  them  reach  that 
perfection  which  she  knows  plants  can  be  brought  to  under  right  condi- 
tions. She  is  right  in  her  conclusion  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
achieving  anything  but  mediocre  success  with  plants  in  a  room  where 
the  atmosphere  has  very  little,  if  any,  moisture  in  it,  and  where  the 
temperature  is  away  up  in  the  nineties  at  one  time,  and  down  danger- 
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ouely  near  the  freezing-point  a  few  hours  later.  Here  the  red  spider 
and  the  aphis  will  flourish  and  do  their  best — or  their  worst — ^to  com- 
plete the  work  begun  by  moistureless  air  and  a  temperature  which 
goes  to  extremes,  combined  with  lack  of  suflScient  light.  Only  when 
one  has  a  place  made  expressly  for  plants,  where  all  the  conditions  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  light  are  imder  control,  can  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  success  in  their  culture  be  attained. 

The  idea  prevails  that  a  greenhouse  is,  and  must  be,  an  expensive 
luxury.  That  it  is  a  luxury  we  admit,  but  it  is  not  an  expensive  one, 
neither  is  it  one  of  those  luxuries  which  come  under  the  head  of  foolish 
extravagances  on  which  money  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  thrown 
away.  Flowers  are  like  books  and  pictures  and  music  to  those  who 
love  and  understand  them.  They  do  much  in  refining  and  uplifting 
and  developing  our  better  natures,  and  soon  become  as  much  necessi- 
ties, if  we  give  them  a  chance,  as  the  books  and  music  cultivated  people 
cannot  well  get  along  without.  They  should  be  classed  among  the 
necessary  luxuries  of  life.  ^ 

The  primary  idea  of  a  greenhouse  is  simply  a  building  or  room 
where  summer  can  be  kept  prisoner  over  winter.  It  need  not  be 
elaborate  in  any  sense.  The  plainest  structure  that  is  built  sufficiently 
snug  to  keep  heat  in  and  cold  out,  and  affords  free  entrance  to  light 
and  sunshine,  will  grow  plants  just  as  well  as  the  most  ornate  building, 
— ^better,  perhaps,  for  many  greenhouses  defeat  some  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  their  construction  by  excess  of  ornament,  which  interferes 
with  light  and  ease  of  management.  I  know  of  one  amateur's  green- 
house which  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  shed  whose  board  roof  has 
been  removed  and  one  of  glass  substituted,  but  this  plain  little  building 
has  in  it  plants  which  would  do  credit  to  the  most  elaborate  conserva- 
tory equipped  with  every  modem  convenience.  The  owner  of  this 
cheap  building  picked  up  here  and  there  some  of  the  material  from 
which  he  constructed  it,  buying  it  as  he  could  afford  to  do  so,  and 
storing  it  away  until  he  had  enough  to  warrant  him  in  beginning  his 
house.  He  built  it  himself,  working  "  between-whiles."  It  is  not 
ornamental  from  without,  but  those  who  go  into  it  forget  all  about 
the  building  in  their  admiration  for  the  beautiful  plants  it  contains. 
You  could  not  make  its  owner  believe  that  the  money  that  went  into 
the  house  could  have  been  invested  in  any  other  way  that  would  have 
"paid*'  half  so  well.  N"o  dividends  of  dollars  and  cents  have  been 
declared  on  his  investment,  but  he  has  realized  as  much  pleasure  from 
it  as,  I  presume,  his  millions  have  ever  afforded  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  home  greenhouse  can  be  built  as  cheaply  as  any  other  part  of 
the  dwelling,  and  with  as  little  trouble,  if  the  person  who  has  super- 
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vision  of  the  job  understands  what  it  is  necessary  to  do.  Before  begin- 
ning the  work  a  plan  should  be  prepared,  and  this  should  be  gone  over 
with  the  carpenter  and  care  taken  to  see  that  he  understands  it  in 
all  its  details.  This  is  important.  If  the  builder  does  not  fully  under- 
stand the  work  he  is  to  undertake,  and  you  cannot  clearly  explain  it 
to  him,  let  him  visit  some  greenhouse  and  get  ideas  from  it  to  help 
him  out. 

In  making  your  plans,  consider,  first  of  all,  the  location  of  the 
building.  Sunshine  must  be  secured  in  order  to  make  a  success  of 
plant-growing,  and  your  building  must  have  a  location  where  it  wiU 
not  be  much  shaded  by  other  buildings.  If  it  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  and  can  have  sunshine  from  early  morning  imtil  two  or 
three  o'clock,  it  will  not  matter  if  there  are  buildings  to  the  west  of  it 
which  shut  off  the  later  sunshine.  The  sunshine  needed  most  is  that 
of  the  forenoon  and  mid-day.  A  house  which  only  gets  the  benefit  of 
sunshine  up  to  noon  wiU  enable  one  to  grow  such  plants  as  begonias, 
fuchsias,  ferns,  palms,  and  many  others  well,  but  geraniums,  helio- 
tropes, and  others  fond  of  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  will  need  more 
than  a  short  forenoon  affords.  A  western  exposure  is  not  satisfactory 
because  of  the  intense  heat  which  characterizes  afternoon  sunshine. 
All  things  considered,  an  even-span  house — which  means  a  house 
having  a  roof  of  equal  size  on  each  side — ^running  north  and  south 
will  be  most  satisfactory,  but  a  '*  lean-to"  sloping  to  the  south  or  south- 
cast  will  answer  almost  as  well. 

♦ 

It  has  been  customary  among  professional  florists  to  construct  a 
frame  by  setting  posts  in  the  ground,  precisely  as  fence-posts  are  set, 
and  boarding  these  up  to  form  the  side-walls  of  the  greenhouse.  In 
boarding  them  matched  lumber  is  used,  outside  and  in,  with  sheathing 
paper  between  each  thickness  of  boards.  A  very  good  wall  is  secured 
in  this  way,  but  it  is  never  as  "  true''  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting  the  posts  strictly  in  line.  Nor  is  it  as  lasting  in 
its  character  as  it  ought  to  be  for  a  greenhouse  attached  to  the  dwell- 
ing. This  part  of  the  house  ought  to  be  built  as  solidly  and  substan- 
tially as  any  other  portion  of  it,  because,  once  built,  and  built  well,  it 
is  good  for  a  long  term  of  years,  while  a  cheaply  built  affair  will  soon 
begin  to  go  to  pieces.  It  pays  to  build  the  greenhouse  on  a  foundation 
of  stone  let  into  the  ground  deep  enough  to  go  below  the  frost-line. 
If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  heaving,  with  consequent  loss  of  glass 
and  other  annoyances  resulting  from  unstable  foundation.  Posts  soon 
b^n  to  rot  below  the  soil,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  with 
a  house  built  on  such  a  framework.  But  a  house  built  on  a  stone 
wall  is  never  subject  to  decay,  except  from  internal  moisture,  and  that 
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can  be  largely  avoided  if  plenty  of  paint  is  used.  Erect  your  frame 
on  the  wall  precisely  as  yon  would  the  frame  of  any  other  part  of  the 
house,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  modifications  of  your  plan. 

I  might  outline  a  plan  here,  but  as  the  conditions  vary  so  greatly 
under  which  small  home  greenhouses  are  likely  to  be  built,  I  hardly 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so.  I  would  simply  say,  have  as  little  wood- 
work about  the  house  as  possible.  The  side  and  end  walls,  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  may  be  boarded  up  outside  and  in,  but 
above  that  height  by  all  means  have  sash.  In  other  words,  let  all  that 
part  of  the  house  above  this  three  feet  of  boarded  wall  be  composed  of 
glass  as  far  as  possible.  Of  course,  there  will  have  to  be  studding  to 
support  the  roof  and  to  fasten  the  sash-frames  to,  but  no  boarding 
anywhere  above  this  wall.  A  little  study  of  the  plan  on  which  modem 
greenhouses  are  built  wiU  enable  any  carpenter  to  get  the  idea  more 
clearly  than  I  can  put  it  into  words.  The  principal  things  to  keep  in 
mind  are  these :  To  so  construct  the  house  that  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction wiU  be  afforded  against  the  entrance  of  light,  and  to  make 
it  so  snug  that  there  are  no  cracks  and  crevices  through  which  sharp 
winds  and  frost  can  gain  admission.  In  making  the  roof,  be  sure  to 
use  the  light  sash-bar  now  so  popular.  Heavy  rafters,  which  are  no 
longer  used,  cost  much  more  than  these  bars,  interfere  greatly  with  the 
admission  of  sunshine,  and  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  roof. 
If  sash-bars  ten  to  twelve  feet  long  are  given  the  support  of  one  one- 
inch  pipe,  running  lengthwise  of  the  house,  no  other  support  mil  be 
needed  by  the  roof.  This  pipe  should,  of  course,  rest  on  upright  piping 
set  about  eight  feet  apart,  to  prevent  it  from  sagging  under  the  weight 
of  the  glass  of  the  roof.  Nowadays  the  frame-work  of  the  best  green- 
houses is  composed  largely  of  iron  piping  which  fits  together  with 
screw  joints.  This  gives  a  rigid  but  light  and  airy-looking  frame, 
and  one  that  offers  but  little  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  light.  The 
up-to-date  carpenter  will  be  able  to  apply  the  suggestions  made  to  the 
house  he  builds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  effective  and  satisfac- 
tory without  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money. 


Decide  the  size  of  the  house  you  want,  and  then  let  him  draw  plans 
for  it  and  make  an  estimate  of  probable  cost.  First-quality  lumber 
will  not  be  required  for  boarding  if  sheathing-paper  is  used  liberally, 
as  it  should  be,  for  it  is  a  most  efficient  protection  against  cold.  I 
would  advise  boarding  up  the  walls,  outside  and  in,  with  cheap  lumber, 
then  covering  it  with  two  thicknesses  of  paper.  I  would  finish  the 
inside  wall  with  matched  ceiling-lumber,  running  up  and  down,  that 
the  grooves  may  assist  in  carrying  off  water  instead  of  retaining  it,  as 
they  would  if  the  boards  ran  lengthwise.     Outside,  I  would  finish  the 
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walls  with  what  is  called  "  ship-lap."  This  makes  a  snug  joint  which 
will  not  open  if  the  lumber  shrinks,  and  affords  ample  security  against 
the  admission  of  rain  and  wind.  The  air-space  between  the  outer  and 
inner  boarding  is  a  most  eflScient  non-conductor  of  cold.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  extra  care  in  the  construction  of  such  a  wall  it  may  be 
made  practically  air-tight.  There  is  economy  in  building  well,  in  the 
long  run,  for  a  snug  house  saves  fuel. 


If  the  sides  of  the  house  are  five  feet  high — and  that  is  a  good 
height  for  them — and  the  three  lower  feet  of  the  wall  are  boarded  as 
advised,  there  will  be  left  a  space  of  about  two  feet  for  sash.  This 
sash  should  be  hung  by  hinges  to  the  plate,  so  that  it  can  be  swung 
outward  for  ventilation.  There  should  also  be  sections  on  each  side 
of  the  roof  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  opened  for  ventilation.  There 
are  ventilating  appliances  now  on  the  market  which  so  add  to  the 
ease  of  management  and  control  of  the  greenhouse  that  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  without  them.  By  simply  turning  a  crank  attached  to  a 
rod  and  connected  with  a  wheel  and  a  set  of  arms  fastened  to  the  sash 
of  the  ventilators  in  the  roof,  those  sections  are  opened  to  suit  the 
need  of  time  or  season,  and  a  reverse  turn  of  the  wheel  closes  them. 
The  lifting-arms  are  so  connected  with  the  rod  that  they  are  held 
rigidly  in  any  position  where  you  see  fit  to  leave  them,  consequently 
there  is  no  possible  danger  of  accident  from  sudden  winds.  A  similar 
apparatus  makes  it  an  easy  matter  to  open  the  side  ventilators  by 
simply  turning  a  crank.  The  sash-bars  advised  for  the  roof  are  so 
constructed  that  when  they  are  fastened  in  place,  at  ridge  and  eave, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  the  glass  where  it  belongs,  and  a  cap  which 
fits  snugly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  bar  and  fastens  by  screws  holds  it 
firmly  in  place  without  brad,  tack,  or  putty.  This  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  old  method  of  glazing  the  roof,  and  makes  it  easy  to 
replace  broken  glass.  The  glass  for  the  roof,  let  me  remark  right  here, 
ought  always  to  be  what  is  known  as  *'  double-strength."  Very  severe 
hailstorms  will  not  injure  it,  but  roofs  glazed  with  single-strength 
glass  are  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  slight  storm. 


How  to  heat  a  greenhouse  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  builder 
often  finds  perplexing.  Shall  he  use  steam,  or  hot  water,  or  furnace 
heat,  or  depend  on  oil-stoves,  or  warmth  from  the  adjoining  rooms? 
If  the  building  is  a  very  small  one  and  it  is  well  made,  an  oil-stove 
may  be  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  heat  needed  in  ordinary  weather, 
and  a  second  stove  could  be  held  in  reserve  for  very  cold  spells.  If  the 
building  happens  to  be  attached  to  the  dwelling  and  there  are  wide 
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openings  between  it  and  the  living-room,  enough  heat  will  generally 
be  admitted  to  keep  out  frost.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  such  a 
method  of  heating  unless  the  plant-room  is  very  small  indeed.  For- 
nace-heat  can  be  supplied  from  the  cellar  or  basement  if  the  dwelling 
is  heated  in  that  manner,  but  I  consider  this  the  poorest  of  all  heat  for 
a  greenhouse.  Steam-heat  is  perhaps  cheaper  than  any  other  for  large 
houses,  but  the  ideal  heat  for  small  ones  is  that  furnished  by  hot 
water.  If  the  dwelling  is  heated  by  this  system,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  extend  the  piping  to  the  greenhouse.  If  there  is  no 
way  of  supplying  heat  from  the  house-system,  and  the  greenhouse  is 
sixteen  by  twenty  feet  or  larger,  I  would  advise  the  use  of  one  of  the 
small  hot-water  heaters  made  for  this  particular  purpose  by  several 
firms  who  deal  in  greenhouse  suppUes.  These  small  heaters  cost  about 
as  much  as  a  parlor  coal-stove,  are  self-feeding,  and  can  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  at  night.  They  can  be  depended  on  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  amount  of  heat  for  the  coldest  weather  if  properly  regulated. 
If  this  system  of  heat  is  decided  on, — and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  an 
ideal  one, — correspondence  with  the  manufacturers  of  these  heaters 
will  enable  you  to  determine  the  size  of  the  heater  needed  to  perfectly 
warm  your  house  in  the  coldest  weather.  Simply  tell  them  the  size 
of  it  and  the  amoimt  of  glass  on  roof,  sides,  and  end.  If  you  submit 
a  rough  diagram  showing  size  and  location,  they  will  willingly  furnish 
you  with  a  plan  for  piping  it  without  charge.  The  house  heated  by 
hot  water  can  be  kept  at  almost  any  desired  degree  of  temperature  by 
the  adjustment  of  the  drafts  of  the  heater.  An  even,  summer-like 
heat  is  furnished  in  which  all  kinds  of  plants  flourish.  Hot-water  heat 
is  preferable  to  steam  for  small  houses  because  of  its  economy.  In  the 
use  of  steam  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  temperature 
before  any  heat  is  given  off  in  the  pipes  upon  which  the  greenhouse 
depends  for  warmth ;  in  other  words,  the  water  must  boil  before  there 
is  any  heat  in  the  pipes.  To  keep  up  circulation,  the  fire  must  be 
kept  burning  briskly.    Let  it  die  down,  and  your  heat-supply  is  cut  ofF. 


But  with  hot-water  heating  circulation  begins  in  the  pipes  as  soon 
as  the  water  becomes  warm,  and  it  continues  as  long  as  there  is  any 
fire.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  mild  weather  hot- 
water  heating  is  far  superior  to  steam-heating,  while  all  that  one  has 
to  do  to  obtain  heat  enough  from  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  cold 
weather  is  to  open  the  drafts  and  bring  about  more  energetic  combus- 
tion. The  management  of  a  hot-water  heater  is  so  simple  that  a 
child  can  soon  learn  to  operate  it. 

Quite  satisfactory  substitutes  for  a  real  greenhouse  can  be  made  by 
enclosing  verandas  with  glass,  if  they  open  off  the  living-room  in  such 
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a  manner  that  wannth  can  be  admitted  readily  to  them.  If  there  is 
only  a  window  or  a  door  between  them^  I  would  advise  cutting  away 
enough  of  the  wall  to  make  the  opening  several  times  larger  than  that 
afforded  by  the  removal  of  these.  Glazed  doors  can  be  fitted  to  the 
opening  or  curtains  can  be  hung  there.  Doors  which  enable  you  to 
shut  your  plants  away  from  the  living-room  when  it  seems  desirable  to 
do  so  are  preferable  to  hangings^  as  they  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
use  water  so  freely  on  your  plants  that  the  air  about  them  can  be  kept 
moister  than  you  would  care  to  have  it  in  the  living-room^  and  that 
is  precisely  what  they  like.  Of  course^  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  the 
variety  of  plants  in  such  a  room  that  can  be  grown  in  a  real  green- 
house^ but  the  conditions  can  be  made  so  much  more  favorable  to 
healthy  plant-growth  there  than  they  can  ever  be  in  the  living-room 
that  one^s  chances  of  success  with  a  wide  range  of  plants  are  greatly 
increased.  Such  a  plant-room,  while  in  every  way  vastly  inferior  to 
a  greenhouse,  will  be  found  so  great  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
window-garden  that  money  is  well  invested  in  making  it. 


The  home  greenhouse,  though  small  in  size,  enables  us  to  grow 
decorative  plants  to  a  size  that  makes  them  extremely  useful  in  room- 
decoration.  The  woman  who  has  some  good-sized  palms,  ficuses,  gre- 
villeas,  aspidistras,  and  other  plants  of  that  class  is  never  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weather  or  the  florist  in  preparing  her  rooms  for  the  reception  of 
visitors.  The  material  needed  is  at  hand,  and  she  takes  great  pride 
in  it  because  it  is  her  own.  Old  plants  seem  like  members  of  the 
family,  and  with  a  greenhouse  for  them  to  develop  in  they  seldom 
outgrow  their  quarters.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  plants  growing  in 
the  living-room.  By  the  time  they  begin  to  be  most  enjoyable  they  are 
too  large  for  the  windows,  and  we  have  to  discard  them  and  begin 
again  with  small  ones.  The  list  of  plants  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  is  a  long  one,  while  the  list  of  those  which  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  living-room  is  a  very  limited  one  and  includes  but 
few  of  the  plants  we  care  most  for. 

If  you  decide  on  building  a  greenhouse,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
having  it  too  small.  If  you  have  had  only  a  few  plants  in  the  window, 
a  room  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square  will  seem  large  enough  to  you  to 
hold  all  the  plants  you  will  ever  care  to  grow.  But  I  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  you  will  wish  in  a  short  time  that  the  room  was  as  large 
again.  When  we  have  conveniences  for  growing  all  kinds  of  plants 
our  collections  increase  rapidly.  We  seldom  go  away  from  home  with- 
out finding  new  plants  to  bring  back  with  us.     The  cost  of  a  house 
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sixteen  by  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet  is  not  a  great  deal  more  than 
that  of  one  twelve  by  sixteen  or  thereabouts.  The  smallest  size  of  hot- 
water  heaters  is  easily  equal  to  the  task  of  heating  the  sixteen  by 
twenty-four  house^  and  the  extra  amount  of  coal  used  in  doing  it  costs 
but  little. 

If  possible^  have  the  greenhouse  attached  to  the  living-room  or  the 
dining-room  in  such  a  manner  that  the  beauty  in  it  is  at  all  times 
enjoyable  by  the  family.  It  should  be  easily  accessible,  that  one  may 
get  into  the  habit  of  spending  the  "  odd  minutes"  there,  for  there  will 
be  always  work  to  do  among  the  flowers.  And  delightful  work  it  ii 
pleasant  work,  restful  work — ^work  that  you  will  never  tire  of. 


PEYRE  DE  RUER  TO  HIS  RIVALS 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL 


A 


LONG  season's  flowers,  your  trifles,  your  songs- 
Add  too,  if  you  dare, 
A  jewel  to  beckon  and  shine  like  a  star 
In  the  night  of  her  hair : 


All  these  and  all  else  that  will  make  for  delight 

Lay  down  at  her  feet, 
And  dreabi  you  are  pleasing  her — ^giving,  we  know, 

To  the  lover  is  sweet. 

But  how  fast  and  how  far  you  have  run  past  the  use 

Of  our  old,  surer  thrift ! 
What  maiden  has  ever  loved  lover  more  dearly 

For  sake  of  his  gift?  • 

Or  opened  to  any  the  innermost  secret 

And  sweetness  of  hers. 
Save  to  him  with  the  secret  that  mates  it — ^most  wise 

Of  her  worshippers  1 

And  here  it  is  mine,  and  I  care  not,  you  rivals. 

What  smiling  she  spares. 
For  the  roses  she  takes  with  my  love  from  my  hand 

Are  the  roses  she  wears.  r 

I 

1 
i 

I 


DR.  MARSH'S  FORTUNATE 

CALL 

By  yosiah  Allen  s  Wife 

Auih^  of  ''Afy  Opinion  and  Betsy  BobbeU's,''  '' Samaniha  at  Saratoga,*'  etc. 


IP  there  ever  wuz  a  girl  in  the  world  no  kin  to  me  that  I  loved  it  wuz 
Marion  Martin.  She  lived  nigh  enough  so  I  knew  her  hull  history 
from  A  to  Z,  specially  Z.  It  wuzn't  the  beauty  of  her  face,  nor 
her  sweet  disposition,  though  they  wuz  attractive,  but  it  wuz  her  real 
self,  the  beauty  and  patience  and  duty  of  her  hull  life,  that  made  up 
he^  charm  to  me. 

Her  Ma  died  when  she  wuz  fourteen,  leavin^  two  twins,  just  of  a 
age,  three  singles,  and  a  Pa  with  a  weak,  tottlin'  backbone  that  had 
to  be  propped  up  by  somebody  the  hull  time,  and  when  Miss  Martin 
laid  down  the  job  Marion  took  it  up.  She  wuz  real  sweet-lookin',  her 
eyes  wuz  soft  as  soft  brown  velvet  and  her  hair  about  the  same  color, 
only  with  a  sort  of  a  golden  light  on  it  when  the  sun  shone  on  it,  a 
clear  white-and-pink  complexion,  a  good,  plump  little  figger,  always 
dressed  in  a  neat,  quiet  way,  and  pretty  manners,  so  gentle  and  lovely 
that  I  always  felt  when  I  see  her  like  startin'  up  that  old  him : 

"  Sister,  thou  art  mild  and  lovely. 
Gentle  as  a  summer  breeze," 

but  didn^t  always,  knowin'  it  would  make  talk.  But  I  had  noticed 
that  she  begun  to  look  kinder  wan  and  peaked.  I  knowed  that  she 
had  a  lover,  a  good-actin^  and  lookin'  chap  that  I  liked  first  rate 
myself.  *  He  had  been  payin'  attention  to  her  for  over  two  years,  and 
I  wondered  if  the  skein  of  true  love  that  had  seemed  to  run  so  smooth 
from  the  reel  of  life  had  got  a  snarl  in  it;  I  mistrusted  it  had,  but 
wouldn^t  say  anything  to  force  her  confidence,  thinkin'  that  if  she 
wanted  me  to  know  about  it  she  had  the  use  of  her  tongue  and  had 
always  confided  in  me  from  the  time  she  used  to  show  me  her  doll's 
broken  legs  and  arms  with  tears. 

Marion  wuz  well-educated  and  always  the  most  helpful  little  thing 
about  the  house.  She  wuz  one  of  the  wimmen  who  would  make  a 
bam  look  homelike,  a  good  cook,  a  real  little  household  fairy,  and 
Laurence  Marsh  had  always  seemed  to  fully  appreciate  these  qualities 
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in  her.  Her  Pa  wriz  well  to  do^  so  Marion  had  enough  to  do  with>  but 
the  care  of  the  family  had  all  come  on  her^  her  Pa^  the  two  twins  and 
three  singles^  makin^  quite  a  burden  for  her  soft  little  shoulders  to 
bear.  But  she  seemed  to  be  strengthened  for  it  some  way.  I  guess 
the  Lord  helped  her.  She  had  jined  the  church  when  she  wuz  four- 
teen and  wuz  a  Christian^  everybody  knew.  She  kep'  the  house  in 
perfect  order  with  the  help  of  one  stout  German  girl^  makin'  mistakes 
at  first  but  gittin'  the  better  of  'em  as  time  went  on,  takin'  the  best 
of  care  of  the  baby  girls,  kept  an  eye  on  the  three  unruly  boys,  keepin' 
'em  to  home  nights  jest  by  lovin'  'em  and  makin'  home  a  pleasanter 
place  than  they  could  find  anywhere  else,  injected  courage  and  hope 
into  her  Pa's  feeble  will  in  jest  the  same  way  by  her  love  and  cheerful, 
patient  ways. 

She  studied  music  chiefiy  so  the  boys  could  have  someone  to  play 
for  'em, — ^they  had  good  voices  and  loved  to  sing, — studied  all  the 
health  books  and  books  of  household  science  so  she  could  take  the  right 
care  of  her  babies  and  her  home,  improved  every  year,  so  that  now 
when  she  wuz  nineteen  I  told  Josiah  that  Marion  Martin  wuz  jest  as 
perfect  as  human  bein's  can  be.  You  know  folks  can't  be  quite  perfect 
or  else  they  would  fiop  their  wings  and  fiy  upwards.  And  oh,  how 
Marion  loved  her  baby  girls,  two  plump,  curly-haired  little  cherubs, 
and  how  they  loved  her,  and  how  her  Pa  and  the  boys  leaned  on  her. 
And  I  could  see,  if  nobody  else  could,  how  her  heart  wuz  sot  onto  Dr. 
Laurence  Marsh,  and  I  didn't  blame  her,  for  he  wuz  as  fine  a  young 
chap  as  there  wuz  in  the  country.  He  wuzn't  dependent  on  his  pro- 
fession; he  had  plenty  of  money  of  his  own  that  fell  onto  him  from 
his  Ma.  And  he'd  paid  her  so  much  attention  that  I  s'pozed  that  he 
would  offer  her  his  heart  and  hand,  though  I  thought  mebby  he  wuz 
held  back  by  the  thought  of  how  necessary  she  wuz  in  her  own  home. 
But  it  had  come  to  me,  and  come  straight, — Elam  Parsones  widder 
told  it  to  Deacon  Bissels'  aimt  and  she  told  Betsy  Bobbetf  s  stepdaugh- 
ter and  she  told  Tirzah  Ann  and  she  told  me ;  it  come  straight, — ^that 
Marion's  Pa  had  been  seen  over  to  Loontown  three  different  times  to 
the  Widder  Lummises,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  Lord  had 
planned  to  lead  Marion  out  of  the  kinder  stuny  path  of  Duty  into  the 
rosy,  love-lit  path  of  Happiness,  and  I  felt  well  over  it. 

But  who  can  know  anything  for  certain  in  this  oncertain  world? 
One  day  when  I  had  just  been  congratulating  myself  while  I  washed 
my  breakfast  dishes  about  the  apparently  happy  future  waitin'  my 
favorite  (Miss  Bobbett  had  been  in  to  borry  some  tea  and  told  me  she 
see  the  Widder  Lummis  in  the  store  the  day  before  buyin'  a  hull  piece 
of  Lonsdale  cambric.  And  I  can  put  two  and  two  together  as  well  as 
the  best.  So  I  wuz  washin'  away  with  a  real  warm  glow  of  happiness 
— ^my  dishwater  wuz  pretty  hot,  but  that  wuzn't  it  entirely),  Josiah 
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come  in  and  said  he  wuz  goin'  right  to  Marion's  on  bizness  and 
I  could  ride  over  and  stay  there  whilst  he  wuz  gone.  He  wanted  to 
start  right  away^  but  we  wuz  belated  by  the  harness  breakin'  after  we 
got  started,  so  it  wuz  after  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when  we  got 
there. 

Marion  wuz  dretf  ul  glad  to  see  me  and  visey  versey,  yes  indeed  I  it 
wuz  versey  on  my  part,  but  I  thought  she  looked  wan,  wanner  than 
I  had  ever  seen  her  look.  The  hired  girl  had  gone  home  on  a  visit, 
and  her  Pa  had  took  the  boys  and  two  little  girls  out  ridin',  so  Marion 
wuz  alone.  And  as  I  looked  round  and  see  the  perfect  order  and  beauty 
of  her  home,  and  my  nose  took  in  the  odor  of  the  good  dinner  started 
early,  so's  to  be  done  good  (it  wuz  a  stuffed  fowl  she  wuz  roastin'  and 
cookin'  some  vegetables  that  needed  slow  cookin'),  and  as  I  looked  at 
her,  a  perfect  picture,  with  her  satin  brown  hair,  her  pretty  blue  print 
dress  with  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  white  apron  with  a  rose  stuck  in 
her  belt,  I  thought  to  myself  the  man  that  gits  you  will  git  a  prize. 
But  I  wuz  rousted  from  my  admirin*  thoughts  after  I  had  been  there 
a  little  while  by  Marion  sayin'  in  a  pensive  way, — 

**  Do  you  think  I  could  write  poetry.  Aunt  Samantha  P' 

*^  Poetry  ?"  sez  I.  **  I  d'no  whether  you  could  or  not.''  But  as  I 
looked  round  ag^in  I  sez  mildly,  *'  Mebby  you  couldn't  write  it,  Marion, 
but  you  could  live  it,  and  you  do  now,  in  my  opinion." 

**  Live  poetry  1"  sez  she  wonderin'ly. 

^^Yes,"  sez  I,  "livin'  poetry  is  fidl  as  beautiful  and  necessary  as 
to  write  it,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  a  rarity." 

I  knew  her  hull  life  had  run  along  better  and  smoother  than  any 
blank  verse  I  had  ever  see,  better  than  any  Eppicac  or  Owed;  it  had 
been  a  fidl,  sweet,  harmonious  poem  of  love  and  order  and  duty.  But 
she  sez  ag'in  sadly: 

''  I  can't  live  poetry ;  I  can  only  do  common  things.  I  can't  read 
Greek,  or  write  poems,  or  carve  statues,  or  paint  beautiful  pictures." 

Her  sweet  eyes  looked  mournful.  I  wanted  to  chirk  her  up.  So 
I  sez,  as  my  nose  ag'in  took  in  a  whiff  of  the  delicious  food,  '*  Folks 
can  worry  along  for  quite  a  spell  without  knowing  Greek,  when  they 
can  understand  and  do  justice  to  a  good,  well-cooked  meal  of  vittles." 
And  sez  I  as  my  eye  roamed  round  the  dean,  sweet  interior,  **  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  livin'  a  beautiful  picture,  and  molding  immortal 
statutes"  (I  meant  the  dear,  good-actin'  little  twins),  "and  in  my  idee 
you've  done  it,  and  I  know  somebody  else  that  thinks  so  too." 

"  Oh,  no,  he  don't  I  he  don't  I"  And  suddenly  she  knelt  down  by 
my  side  and  almost  buried  her  pretty  head  in  my  shoulder  and  busted 
into  tears.  And  so  it  all  come  out,  for  all  the  world  tellin'  me  about 
it  jest  as  she  did  when  the  sawdust  flowed  from  her  doll's  legs. 

It  seemed  that  Laurence  Marsh  had  been  away  to  a  relative's  visit- 
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ing,  and  went  to  some  charity  doin's  and  had  there  met  a  young  widder 
visitin'  in  the  place^  a  poetess  and  artist  and  sculptor;  she  read  a 
Greek  poem  dressed  in  Greek  costume,  and  some  of  her  pictures  and 
statutettes  wuz  on  sale.  He  got  introduced  to  her.  She  made  the 
world  and  all  of  him,  and  I  see  how  it  wuz, — men  are  weak  and  easy 
flattered  and  don't  know  when  they^re  well  oflE, — ^the  bright,  pure  star 
that  had  lit  his  life  so  long  didn't  seem  so  valuable  and  shinin'  as  the 
dashing  glitter  of  this  newly  discovered  meteor  (Metafor).  The 
Widder  had  writ  to  him  and  he  had  writ  to  her,  and  his  talk  since 
then  had  been  full  of  her,  and  I  see  how  it  wuz,  he  wuz  kinder  waverin' 
back  and  forth,  though  I  mistrusted,  and  as  good  as  told  Marion  so, 
that  his  love  for  her  wuz  as  firm  as  ever,  it  wuz  only  his  fancy  that 
had  been  touched. 

Well,  if  you'll  believe  it,  that  very  afternoon  after  I  got  home  who 
should  come  in  but  Laurence  Marsh, — ^he  brought  some  legal  papers 
he  had  been  fixin^  for  Josiah, — and  I  treated  him  quite  cool,  about  as 
cool  as  spring  water,  I  should  judge,  for  I  didn't  like  the  idee  of  his 
usin'  Marion  as  he  had,  though  of  course  he  wuzn't  engaged  to  her 
and  had  a  right  to  pick  and  choose.  And  for  all  the  world  if  he  didn't 
go  to  work  and  confide  in  me.  It  beats  all  how  folks  do  open  their 
hearts  to  me ;  I  s'poze  it  is  my  oncommon  good  looks  that  makes  'em, 
and  my  noble  mean,  mebby,  and  if  you'll  believe  it,  and  though  I 
hadn't  no  idee  I  should,  I  did  feel  kinder  sorry  for  him  before  he  got 
through.  He  appreciated  Marion,  I  see,  to  the  very  extent  of  appre- 
ciation, but  his  fancy  had  been  touched,  the  romance  in  his  nater  had 
responded  to  Miss  Piddockses  romance. 

"  Miss  Piddock  ?"  sez  I,  "  she  that  wuz  Evangeline  Allen  ?" 

"  Her  name  is  Evangeline ;  so  suited  to  her,"  sez  he. 

''  A  widder  with  three  children  ?"  sez  I. 

"Yes,  three  beautiful  little  cherubs;  I  love  them  already  from 
their  mother's  description." 

"  Why,"  sez  I,  "  Miss  Piddock  is  related  to  Josiah  on  his  own  side, 
and  we've  been  layin'  out  to  go  and  see  her,  but  sunthin'  has  hendered. 
She  lived  out  West  and  has  only  moved  back  a  year  or  so  ago.  We've 
writ  back  and  forth;  and  Josiah  and  I  got  it  all  planned  to  stop  and 
see  her  on  our  way  to  the  Conference,"  sez  I.  "  I  too  have  been  greatly 
took  with  her  writings."  His  handsome  face  grew  earnest,  he  has 
perfect  confidence  in  me,  and  sez  he : 

"I  can  trust  you.  After  you  have  been  there  will  you  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  her?  Will  you?"  And  sez  he,  **I  fed  that  you 
will  love  her,  adore  her ;  for  if  she  is  so  lovely  away  among  strangers 
what  a  jewel  she  will  be  in  the  precious  setting  of  her  own  beautiful 
home.  She  has  described  it  to  me,  and  I  have  loved  Nestle  Down  just 
from  her  description." 
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I  sez  coolly,  "  Josiah  and  I  hain't  goin*  to  be  sent  out  like  spies  to 
discover  the  land;  why  don't  you  go  yourself  P' 

"  She  don't  want  me  to  visit  her,"  sez  he,  "  she  is  so  sensitive,  so 
delicate;  she  has  some  reason  I  do  not  imderstand,  and  my  duties  to 
the  hospital  tie  me  here  until  my  vacation,  which  seems  an  age.  But 
my  life's  happiness  depends  on  my  decision,"  sez  he. 

Well,  I  didn't  give  no  promises  nor  refuse  'em.  What  made  me 
more  lenitent  to  Laurence  Marsh  wuz  that  I  too  had  such  feelin's  of 
deep  respect  for  Evangeline  Piddock,  I  too  had  read  with  a  beatin' 
heart  some  of  her  poems  on  the  beauty  and  sacredness  of  home  and 
domestic  happiness,  her  glorification  of  Mother  Love  and  Duty,  and 
at  a  relative's  I  had  seen  some  of  her  pictures  and  statuettes  in  stun, 
beautiful  as  a  dream, — she  wuz  truly  a  disciple  of  Art  and  Beauty 
and  a  Creator.  And  then — I  heard  his  ardent  words,  I  see  the  light 
in  his  eyes.  And  oh,  the  joys  and  pains  and  the  dreams  of  youth,  the 
raptures  and  the  agonies !  I  could  look  back  and  feel  'em  ag'in  in  mem- 
ory. The  impatience  with  Destiny,  the  hopes,  the  oncertainty,  the 
roads  that  branch  off  in  so  many  different  ways  before  the  hasty,  impa- 
tient feet.  Setting  at  rest  at  even-tide  in  the  long,  cool  shadows,  don't 
let  us  forget  the  blazing  skies,  the  heart-beats,  the  ardent  hopes,  the 
ambitions,  the  perplexing  cares  of  the  forenoon. 

Well,  if  you'll  believe  it,  the  very  next  Sunday  after  that  Marion's 
Pa  married  the  Widder  Lummis,  stood  up  after  meetin'  and  married 
her  in  a  good,  sensible,  middle-aged  way,  and  brung  her  home,  and 
Josiah  and  I  wuz  invited  there  the  next  week  a  visitin'.  We're  highly 
thought  on  in  Jonesville. 

I  foimd  Marion's  step-Ma  quite  a  good-lookin'  woman,  full  of 
animal  sperits  and  dressed  handsome;  she  seemed  good  enough  to 
Marion  on  the  outside,  but  I  could  see  that  home  wuzn't  what  it  had 
been  to  Marion  in  any  way;  her  new  Ma  wanted  to  go  ahead  and  be 
mistress,  and  thought  she  had  a  right  to,  and  she  didn't  keep  the  house 
as  Marion  did;  things  wuzn't  dirty,  but  if  the  house  resembled  any 
poem  at  all  it  vmz  a  poem  of  Disorder  and  Tumult.  She  wanted  the 
boys  and  the  two  twins  to  like  her,  and  she  humored  'em,  gin  'em  candy 
and  indigestible  stuff  that  Marion  never  approved  of,  but  they  did 
highly,  and  they  seemed  kinder  weaned  from  Marion  and  took  up  with 
their  good-natered,  indulgent  new  Ma.  And  of  course  Marion's  Pa, 
as  wuz  nateral,  wuz  all  engrossed  in  his  new  wife;  she  wuz  healthy, 
handsome,  and  a  good  cook.  Poor  Marion  I  in  the  new  anthem  they 
wuz  all  jinin'  in  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  part  for  her  voice.  She 
looked  like  a  moumin'  dove;  my  heart  ached  for  her. 

Towards  night  I  see  her  leanin'  up  ag'inst  the  west  winder  of  the 
parlor  lookin'  out  sadly,  and  though  the  settin'  sun  wuz  on  her  face, 
it  couldn't  lighten  the  shadder  on  it.     I  went  up  to  her  and  laid  my 
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hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  1  see  then  that  her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on 
the  pretty  cottage  Doctor  Marsh  had  jest  bought,  the  prettiest  place 
in  Jonesville,  a  sort  of  ston-gray  house  settin'  back  in  its  green  trees 
with  a  big  lawn  like  velvet  in  front,  all  dotted  with  flowering  shrubs 
and  handsome  trees.  But  I  never  let  on  that  I  knew  what  she  wuz 
lookin'  at.    But  I  sez  as  I  laid  my  hand  tenderly  on  her  shoulder,^ 

**Dear,  I  am  goin'  to  the  Conference  to-morrow,  so  I  sha'n^t  see 
you  ag'in  for  some  time,  as  we^re  goin'  to  make  a  few  visits  on  the 
way.'* 

She  lifted  her  big,  sad  eyes  to  mine;  they  wuz  full  of  tears  and 
she  didn't  need  to  say  a  word.  Her  tragedy  wuz  writ  there, — the  loss 
of  everything  she  had  loved  and  held  nearest  in  her  life;  she  didn't 
need  to  speak,  I  read  it  all,  it  wuz  coarse  print  to  me,  I  didn't  need 
specs.  And  she  read  what  she  see  in  my  eyes,  the  deep  love  and  sym- 
pathy I  wouldn't  profane  by  puttin'  into  words.  No,  I  jest  bent  down 
and  kissed  her  and  she  me,  and  havin'  passed  the  compliments  with 
the  new  Miss  Martin  we  went  home,  and  the  next  day  we  started  for 
the  Conference. 

Well,  as  we  approached  Pennell  Hill,  the  abode  of  Evangeline 
Allen  Piddock,  I  looked  anxiously  at  myself  and  pardner  and  picked 
off  some  specks  of  lint  from  his  coat-collar  and  my  mantilly  and  anx- 
iously smoothed  the  creases  out  of  my  umbrell  and  tried  to  fold  it  up 
closter  and  more  genteel,  but  I  could  not,  it  would  bag.  But  I  felt 
a  or  in  approachin'  her  home,  for  I  had  studied  her  writings  a  sight 
and  almost  worshipped  'em,  and  through  them  the  writer,  you  know 
sunthin'  as  it  reads  "up  through  N"ater  to  Nater's  God."  So  I  had 
looked  up  through  her  glorious  poems  of  Love  and  Home  and  Beauty, 
her  divine  pictures  and  statutes,  up  to  the  author,  and  my  soul  had 
knelt  to  her,  and  thinkses  I,  I  am  now  on  the  eve  of  enterin'  a  home 
more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  my  eyes  have  ever  beheld,  presided  over 
by  a  perfect  angel.  Of  course,  I  didn't  s'poze  she  had  wings  or  a 
halo,  knowin'  a  woman  couldn't  git  round  sweepin'  and  dustin'  worth  a 
cent  with  white  feather  wings,  and  knowin'  the  halo  would  more'n  as 
likely  as  not  drop  oflf  when  she  wuz  smoothin'  rugs  or  pickin'  posies  to 
ornament  her  mantletry-piece,  but  I  expected  to  see  a  woman  perfected 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  before  in  every  way.  And  I  not  only  paid 
attention  to  the  outside  of  our  two  frames,  but  I  tried  to  pick  out  the 
very-finest  soul  garment  I  had  by  me,  to  clothe  my  sperit  in,  knowin' 
then  that  it  wuz  hardly  worthy  of  her. 

But  my  meditations  wuz  broke  in  on  about  a  mild  from  Pennell 
Hill  by  seein'  a  strange-lookin'  group  of  children  ahead  on  us;  they 
wuz  barefooted  and  clad  in  ragged,  dirty  garments,  and  their  faces 
and  hands  and  feet  wuz  as  near  to  Nature's  heart  as  dirt  could 
make  'em. 
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Their  manners  too  wnz  sassy^  and  grotesque  in  the  extreme^  for 
when  we  stopped  and  I  asked  'em  politely  if  they  could  tell  me  where 
Miss  Evangeline  Allen  Piddock  lived  the  oldest  one  simg  out: 

*'What  do  you  want  with  her?  You  can't  see  her  anyway,  she's 
abedr 

"No,"  sez  another  of  'em,  "she  won't  look  at  you,  you're  too 
homely."  And  still  another  of  'em  stuck  a  grimy  forefinger  on  the 
side  of  a  smudgy  nose  and  sez,  "  What  are  you  givin'  us  1"  And  then 
all  three  on  'em  yelled  out,  "Rubber  neck!  Rubber  neckl" — some 
sort  of  a  slang  word,  I  s'poze, — ^and  then  they  kicked  up  their  dirty 
heels  and  run  and  jumped  over  a  fence,  and  one  boy  turned  two  or 
three  summersets,  while  the  other  ones  kicked  at  us.  Worse-lookin' 
children  I  never  beheld,  nor  worse-actin'  ones,  not  in  my  hull  durin' 
life ;  I  felt  stirred  up  and  mad  clear  to  my  bones  as  they  disappeared 
over  a  hill.    And  I  sez  to  Josiah, — 

"  I  should  think  that  the  ennoblin'  influence  of  Evangeline  Allen 
Piddock  would  have  elevated  even  neighborin'  children  and  kep'  'em 
from  bein'  perfect  savages  like  these." 

And  Josiah  sez,  "  Pd  love  to  try  the  ennoblin'  influence  of  a  good 
birch  gad  on  'em,"  and  I  didn't  blame  him,  not  a  mite.  Anon  we 
approached  a  shamblin',  run-down  lookin'  place,  the  house  with  the 
paint  all  off  in  spots  and  the  picket  fence  dilapidated,  the  pickets  and 
rails  hangin'  loose,  and  weeds  runnin'  loose  over  the  yard,  and  Josiah 
sez,  "  We  might  inquire  here  where  Evangeline  lives." 

I  sez,  "  She  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  folks  that  lived  in 
such  a  lookin'  place,  but  it  wouldn't  do  any  hurt  to  inquire." 

So  Josiah  approached  the  rickety  piazza  and  carefully  stepped  up 
on  the  broken  doorstep  and  rapped,  the  door-bell  hangin'  down  broke. 
He  rapped  ag'in  and  yet  ag'in,  and  the  third  time  the  door  wuz  opened 
and  a  female  appeared  clad  in  a  long,  flowing  robe  of  sage  green  and  her 
kinder  yellow  hair  hangin'  loose,  only  banded  back  in  a  Greek  sort  of  a 
way  with  a  dirty  ribbin,  and  the  robe  wuz  diriy  and  two  or  three  holes 
in  it. 

Sez  Josiah,  "  Can  you  tell  me>  mom,  where  she  that  wuz  Evangeline 
Allen  lives.  Miss  Piddock  that  now  is  ?" 

And  then  the  female  struck  a  sort  of  a  graceful  attitude  and  sez, 
"I  am  Evangeline  Allen  Piddock." 

You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  hair-pin,  and  my  poor 
Josiah  wuz  also  struck  almost  sensible,  and  sez  he,  "  Well,  we've  come." 
And  the  female  looked  down  on  him,  still  holdin'  that  graceful  attitude. 
But  I  broke  the  dead-lock  which  ensued  by  callin'  out  from  the  demo- 
crat, I  wuz  only  a  litfle  ways  off, — 

"  Miss  Piddock,  let  me  introduce  Josiah  to  you." 

She  come  forward  eagerly  and  sez  with  efltision,  "Is  this  Cousin 
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Josiah  Allen?"  and  she  shook  his  hands  warmly.  ^^And  is  this  my 
dear  Cousin  Samantha?*^  sez  she,  approachin^  the  vehicle  and  holdin^ 
my  hand  in  both  of  hem.  *'  Descend  from  your  equipage  \"  sez  she. 
"  Welcome,  dear  cousins,  to  Nestle  Down !" 

"Thank  you,  Evangeline,"  sez  I,  as  I  slowly  backed  out  of  the 
democrat  and  alighted  down.  But  my  soul  wildly  questioned  me, 
Where,  where  shall  we  nestle  down?  For  I  coiddn^t  see  any  place. 
And  after  we  got  our  things  oflE  and  wuz  visitin^  my  soul  still  kep'  up 
this  questioning  When,  when  shall  I  nestle  down?  and  where?  For 
the  outside  of  the  house  wuzn't  a  circumstance  to  the  inside;  every- 
thing that  could  be  out  of  place  wuz,  and  everything  that  could  be 
dirty  lived  up  to  its  full  privileges  in  that  respect.  The  hired  girl,  a 
shiftless  creeter,  I  could  see,  wuz  sick  with  nooraligy,  but  appeared 
with  a  mussy,  faded-out  calico  wrapper  and  a  yeller  flannel  tied  round 
her  face,  and  inquired  what  she  should  git  for  supper.  Evangeline 
wuz  at  that  moment  describing  to  me  a  picture  she  had  in  her  nund 
to  paint,  but  she  left  off  and  gin  the  girl  some  orders,  and  then  kep' 
on  with  her  talk. 

She  sez,  "  My  mind  revels  in  the  heroic,  the  romantic,  it  spreads 
its  wings  and  flies  away  from  the  Present  and  the  Beal  into  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  Ideal." 

And  I  thought  to  myself,  I  didnH  blame  the  soul  for  wantin*  to  git 
away  somewhere,  but  knew  that  it  ort  to  be  right  there  up  and  a  doin' 
sunthin^  to  make  matters  different. 

Well,  after  a  long  interval  we  wuz  called  out  to  the  supper-table. 
There  wuz  a  crumpled,  soiled  table-cloth  hangin'  onevenly  on  a  broken- 
legged  table  propped  up  by  a  book  on  one  side.  I  looked  at  the  book, 
and  I  see  that  it  wuz  "  The  Search  for  the  Beautiful,"  and  I  knowed 
that  it  never  could  find  it  there.  Some  showy,  decorated  dishes,  nicked 
and  cracked,  held  our  repast, — ^thick  slices  of  heavy,  indigestible  bread ; 
some  cake  fallen  as  flat  as  Babylon  (you  know  the  him  states,  **  Babylon 
is  fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  Babylon  is  fallen  to  rise  no  more") ;  some  dys- 
peptic looking  watery  potatoes  and  cold,  livid  slices  of  tough  beef; 
some  canned  berries  that  had  worked,  the  only  stiddy  workers,  I  judged, 
that  had  been  round;  some  tea  made  with  luke-warm  water.  Such 
wuz  our  fare,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  three  of  the  worst-actin' 
and  worst-lookin'  children  I  ever  see  in  my  life,  clambering  disputing 
sassy  little  demons,  reachin'  acrost  the  table  for  everything  they  wanted, 
sassin'  their  Ma  and  makin'  up  faces  at  us  sarahuptishusly,  but  I 
ketched  ^em  at  it.  The  girl  with  the  nooraligy  waited  on  the  table; 
her  dress  hadn't  been  changed,  but  a  mussy  lookin'  muslin  cap  wuz 
perched  on  top  of  the  yeller  flannel,  and  a  equally  crumpled,  soiled, 
white  muslin  apron  surmounted  her  dress,  but  style  bein'  maintained 
by  these  two  objects,  Evangeline  seemed  to  be  content. 
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She  W112  the  only  serene^  happy  one  at  the  table^  and  she  led  the 
conversation  upward  into  fields  of  Poesy  with  a  fine  disregard  to  her 
surroundings  that  wuz  wonderful  in  the  extreme.  Her  talk  wuz  beau- 
tiful and  inspirin',  and  in  spite  of  myself  I  found  myself  anon  or 
of tener  led  up  some  distance  into  happier  spears  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. But  a  howl  from  some  of  the  little  demons  would  bring  me  down 
ag'in^  and  a  look  at  my  dear  pardner's  face  of  agony  would  plxmge  me 
too  into  gloom.  Eat  he  could  not;  I  myself — such  is  woman's  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice^  and  feelin'  that  I  must  make  up  for  his  arrear- 
ages— eat  more  than  wuz  for  my  good,  which  I  paid  for  dearly  after- 
wards, and  knowed  I  must;  dyspepsia  claimed  me  for  its  victim  and 
I  suffered  turribly,  but  of  this  more  anon  and  bime-by. 

After  supper  we  returned  into  the  parlor,  the  children,  with  varie- 
gated faces  and  hands  caused  by  berry  juice  and  butter,  swarmin'  over 
us  and  everything  in  the  room,  so  I  see  plain  the  reason  that  every 
single  thing  wuz  nasiy  and  broken  in  the  house  and  outside.  They 
wuz  oncomf  ortable  as  they  coidd  be,  every  one  on  'em  had  the  stomach 
ache;  and  why  shouldn't  they?  the  acid  in  their  veins  made  'em 
demoniac  in  their  ways.  iN'ot  one  mouthful  had  they  eat  that  wuz 
proper  for  children  to  eat,  nor  for  anyone  else  xmless  their  stomach 
wuz  made  of  iron  or  gutiy-perchy.  And  I  didn't  believe  that  they 
ever  took  a  bath  unless  they  fell  into  the  water,  which  they  often  did ; 
the  girl  had  gin  their  hands  and  face  a  hasty  wipe  with  a  wet  towel, 
and  their  hair,  which  wuz  shingled,  wuz  as  frowsy  and  onclean  as 
shingles  would  admit  of. 

Evangeline  wuz  good-natered,  and  she  had  the  faculty.  Heaven 
knows  how  she  coidd  exercise  it,  of  bein'  perfectly  oblivious  to  her 
surroundin's,  and  soarin'  up  to  the  pure  heavens,  whilst  her  body  wuz 
down  in  a  state  worse  than  savages.  Yes,  so  I  calmly  admitted  to 
myself,  for  savages  roamed  the  free,  wild  forest,  and  clean  spots  could 
be  found  amongst  the  wild  green  woods,  but  here  in  vain  you  would 
seek  for  one.  Her  pictures  and  statutes  were  beautiful  and  she  had 
piles  on  'em,  some  done,  some  only  just  begun;  she  wuz  workin'  now 
on  a  statute  of  Sikey,  beautiful  as  a  poem  in  marble  could  be,  and  as 
we  wuz  looking'  at  it  she  sez,  liftin'  her  large,  fine  eyes  heavenward, — 

''Oh,  to  create,  to  be  a  creator  of  beauty  in  poem  or  picture  or 
statute,  it  seems  to  make  one  a  partner  with  the  Deity." 

''Yes,"  sez  I,  "there  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  that,  and  I  fully 
appreciate  beauiy  wherever  I  see  it." 

But  bein'  gored  by  Duty,  sez  I,  "  How  would  it  work  to  make  your 
own  children,  of  which  you  are  the  author,  works  of  art  and  beauty, 
care  for  them,  work  at  them  some  as  you  do  at  your  own  stun  figgers, 
cuttin'  off  the  rough  edges,  prunin'  and  cuttin'  so  the  soul  will  show 
through  the  human,  and  they  havin'  the  advantage  over  your  statutes 
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that  the  good  work  you  expend  on  them  is  liable  to  go  on  to  the  end 
of  time^  carryin'  out  your  lofty  ideals  in  other  lives — ^how  would  it 
work^  Evangeline^  and  makin^  your  own  home  as  nigh  as  you  can  like 
the  ideal  one  you  dote  on — ^wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you?^' 

She  said  it  wouldn't  work  at  all;  the  care  of  home  and  children 
hampered  her  and  held  her  down;  she  preferred  pure^  unadulterated 
art^  onmingled  with  duties. 

But  I  sez,  ^*  Wouldn't  the  time  to  decide  that  question  been  before 
you  volunteered  to  assume  these  cares;  but  after  you  have  done  so, 
how  would  it  work  to  do  the  very  best  you  could  with  them,  finish 
the  work  you've  begun  in  as  artistic  and  perfect  a  way  as  you  could  ?" 

I  was  cautious,  I  didn't  come  out  as  I  wanted  to,  so  I  sez,  '*  How 
would  it  work?" 

But  she  sez  ag'in,  ^'It  wouldn't  work  at  all."  Sez  she,  "To  de- 
scribe the  beauty  of  home  and  love  and  child  life  in  marble  and  poem 
and  picture,  she  had  to  be  severed  entirely  from  all  low  and  ignoble 
cares." 

"Low  and  ignoble!"  sez  I,  for  that  kinder  madded  me.  Sez  I, 
"  No  work  a  woman  can  do  is  more  noble  and  elevatin'  than  to  make 
a  beautiful  home  where  lovely  children  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed. 
Such  a  work  is  copyin'  below  as  nigh  as  mortals  can  the  work  divine ; 
for  isn't  Heaven  depictered  as  our  everlastin'  home,  and  God  the 
Father  as  lovin'  and  carin'  for  His  children  with  everlastin'  love, 
countin'  the  hairs  of  their  head  even,  He  takes  such  dost  care  of  'em?" 

"  He  don't  order  us  to  be  shingled  either,"  spoke  up  Josiah.  "  He 
don't  begretch  the  work  of  coxmtin'  our  hair." 

I  wunk  at  him  to  be  calm,  for  oh,  how  cross  his  axent  wuz,  but 
knowin'  that  famine  wuz  the  cause  on't  I  didn't  contend,  but  resoomed : 

"See  how  our  Father  beautifies  and  ornaments  our  home,  Evan- 
geline, with  the  glories  of  spring  and  summer,  fills  it  with  the  perfume 
of  fiowers,  the  song  of  birds,  hangs  above  us  His  dark  blue  mantilly 
studded  with  stars,  and  from  the  least  little  mosses  in  hid-away  nooks 
up  to  the  everlastin'  march  of  the  planets,  every  single  thing  is  perfect 
and  in  order.  His  tireless  care  and  love  never  ceases,  but  surrounds  us 
every  moment  in  the  home  He  makes  and  keeps  up  for  us  below,"  sez 
I.  "If  a  woman  prefers  to  keep  aloof  from  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  wifehood  and  parenthood,  let  her  do  so,  but  havin'  assumed 
'em,  let  her  realize  their  duty  and  dignity,  for,"  sez  I,  "  to  create  a  true 
home,  Evangeline,  is  worthy  of  all  a  woman's  efforts,  and  in  such  a 
cause  even  brooms  and  dish-cloths  take  on  a  sacred  meaning." 

But  she  said  that  mops  and  dish-cloths  and  such  things  wuz  fetters 
that  she  could  not  brook.  And  at  that  moment  the  three  little  imps  all 
fell  into  the  room  demandin'  with  shrieks  and  kicks  sunthin'  or  ruther 
that  their  Ma  couldn't  pay  any  attention  to,  as  she  wuz  absorbed  in 
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contemplating  a  slight  thickness  in  a  minute  part  of  the  butterfly^s  wing 
on  Sikey^s  shoulder^  and  her  mind  wuz  all  took  up  in  thinkin^  how 
could  she  prune  it  off  without  destroying  the  wing^  it  wuz  so  f raguile 
and  yet  so  highly  necessary  to  be  done.  So  havin'  howled  round  her 
a  spell  and  tugged  at  her  Greek  robe^  so  I  see  plain  how  the  dirt  and 
rents  come  on  it^  they  hailed  the  passin'  figger  of  the  hired  girl  in  the 
hall  and  precipitated  themselves  onto  her^  havin'  previously  kicked  at 
the  panels  of  the  door  so  it  almost  parted  asunder^  so  I  could  see  plain 
how  in  a  year's  time  everything  wuz  in  ruins  outside  and  inside  Nestle 
Down^  and  how  impracticable  it  wuz  that  any  ordinary  person  could 
by  any  possibility  ever  nestle  down  there^  but  Josiah  here  broke  in 
ag'in,— 

"  Evangeline^  how  long  did  your  husband  live  P' 

Sez  she,  liftin'  a  torn  lace  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  leanin^up 
ag'inst  one  of  her  statutes  a  good  deal  as  I've  seen  Grief  in  a  monument 
in  a  moumin'  piece,  ^^  He  lingered  along  for  years,  but  he  wuz  sick  all 
the  time,  h&had  acute  dyspepsia." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Josiah,  "  I  most  knowed  it  1" 

Ag'in  I  wank  at  him  to  keep  still,  but  his  arms  wuz  folded  over  his 
empty  stomach  with  a  expression  of  agony  on  him,  and  he  answered  my 
sithe  with  a  deep  groan,  and  knowin'  that  I  had  better  remove  him  to 
once,  I  proposed  that  we  should  retire.  But  Evangeline  wuz  describing 
a  most  magnificent  sunset  which  she  intended  to  immortalize  in  a 
poem,  and  in  spite  of  the  gripin'  in  my  stomach,  which  had  begun 
fearful,  I  couldn't  help  bein'  carried  away  some  distance  by  her  eloquent 
language. 

Well,  at  my  second  or  third  request,  we  retired  and  went  to  bed. 
Our  room  wuz  a  big,  empty-lookin'  one.  The  girl  havin'  lately  started 
to  clean  it,  but  prevented  by  nooraligy,  the  carpet-nails  hadn't  been 
took  out  only  on  two  sides,  and  the  children  had  been  playin'  under  it, 
I  judged  by  the  humps  and  hummocks  under  it  Josiah  drawed  out 
from  xmder  it  a  sled,  an  old  boot-jack,  and  a  Noah's  ark  that  he  had 
stubbed  his  foot  ag'inst,  and  I  tripped  and  most  fell  over  a  basket-ball 
and  a  crokay  mallet.  The  wash-stand  had  been  used  by  'em,  I  thought, 
for  headquarters  for  the  enemy,  for  some  stuns  wuz  piled  up  on  it,  a 
broken  old  hammer,  a  leather-covered  ball,  and  some  marbles. 

The  lamp  hadn't  been  washed  for  weeks  I  judged  by  the  moumin' 
chimbly  and  gummed-up  wick,  and  there  wuz  mebby  a  spunful  of 
kerseen  in  the  dirty  bottom  of  the  lamp.  The  bed  wuz  awful;  the 
children  had  used  it  also  as  a  receptacle  for  different  things.  We 
drawed  out  of  it  a  old  sponge,  a  dead  rat,  crumbs  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  pair  of  old  shoes. 

The  girl  who  showed  us  up  said  the  children  had  played  there  all 
the  day  before,  it  bein'  rainy,  but  she  guessed  we  would  find  everything 
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all  right.  Not  a  mite  of  water  in  the  broken-nosed  pitcher,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  soap,  but  an  old  apple-core  reposed  in  the  dirty  soap-dish. 

Well,  I  fixed  things  as  well  as  I  could,  and  we  pulled  the  soiled, 
torn  lace  coverlet  over  us  and  sought  the  repose  of  sleep,  but  in  vain. 
Awful  pains  in  my  stomach  attested  to  the  voyalation  of  Nature's  laws. 
Josiah,  wore  out  and  groanin'  to  the  last,  fell  asleep,  for  which  I  was 
thankful.  The  oil  burnt  out  to  once,  leavin'  a  souvenir  of  smoke  to  add 
to  the  vile  collection  of  smells,  so  I  lay  there  in  the  dark  amidst  the 
musty  odors  and  suffered,  suffered  dretfully  in  body  and  sperit. 

Amidst  the  gripin'  of  the  colic  I  compared  this  home  to  the  home 
Marion  had  composed  like  a  rare  poem  of  beauty,  and  I  methought 
how  much  more  desirable  is  real,  practical  duty  and  beauty  than  the 
gauzy  fabric  wrought  of  imagination,  or  'tennyrate  how  necessary  it 
wuz  not  to  choose  two  masters.  If  one  loved  Art  well  enough  to  wed 
it  and  leave  father  and  mother  for  its  sake,  well  and  good,  but  after 
choosin'  love  and  home  and  children,  how  necessary  and  beautiful  it 
wuz  to  tend  to  them  first  of  all,  and  then  pay  devotion  to  Art  after- 
wards. 

Well,  I  couldn't  allegore  much,  I  wuz  in  too  much  pain,  dyspepsia 
laid  holt  of  me  turribly.  But  amidst  its  twinges,  I  remember  wishin' 
that  Laurence  Marsh  could  compare  as  I  had  the  two  homes  and  lives 
composed  by  Marion  and  Evangeline. 

And  then  a  worse  twinge  of  pain  brung  this  thought,  a  doctor  I 
ought  to  have.  A  woman  should  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  doctor. 
I  said  to  myself,  I  will  send  for  Dr.  Laurence  Marsh  in  the  momin', 
which  I  did.  Josiah,  bein'  skairt,  telephoned  to  him  to  come  to  once. 
He  come  on  the  cars,  arrivin'  at  about  ten  a.m. 

I  guess  I  had  better  hang  up  a  curtain  between  the  reader  and 
Laurence  Marsh  as  he  stood  in  that  home  confronted  by  Evangeline 
Allen  Piddock  and  her  household.  I  hadn't  told  her  who  I  had  sent 
for,  not  havin'  seen  her  that  mornin',  so  he  see  'em  all  in  a  state  of 
nater  as  it  were. 

Yes,  I  will  hold  up  a  thick  heavy  curtain  with  Josiah's  help,  for  I 
don't  want  the  reader  to  see  Laurence  Marshes  face  as  he  looked  about 
him  in  the  parlor  and  up  by  my  bedside — such  a  bedside  I  His  face, 
as  he  measured  out  my  medicine,  wuz,  as  Mr.  Byron  sez,  "A  scroll 
on  which  unutterable  thoughts  was  traced."  But  amidst  all  his  per- 
turbations of  mind,  and  wrecks  of  airy  castles  and  dreams,  nothin' 
coidd  prevent  him  from  bein'  a  good  doctor,  though  owin'  to  a  urgent 
hurry,  a  case  of  life  and  death  as  it  were,  he  said,  he  had  to  return  to 
Jonesville  immegiately,  which  he  did. 

But  I  felt  so  much  better  after  takin'  the  tablets  twice  every  half 
hour  that  we  resoomed  our  journey  at  a  little  after  'leven  a.m.,  stoppin' 
at  a  good  tavern  for  dinner  about  a  mild  from  there,  and  went  on  to 
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the  Conference,  which  we  attended  that  evenin'  and  the  next  forenoon, 
stoppin'  to  a  cousin's  on  my  own  side  for  a  night  on  our  way  back, 
reachin'  home  the  fourth  day  of  our  absence. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  home  never  seemed  so  good,  so  dear,  and  so 
clean  to  me  in  my  hull  life  before,  and  what  added  to  my  perfect  enjoy- 
ment, jest  as  we  set  down  to  a  delicious  supper,  cooked  by  my  own 
hands,  one  of  the  singles  brought  over  a  note  to  me  from  Marion.  It 
wuz  a  invitation  to  her  weddin',  which  wuz  to  take  place  the  next  week. 
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THE  TAVERN 

BY    ETHEL   V^ATTS    MUMFORD 

THE  Tavern  is  bright  and  warm  and  gay. 
And  the  travellers  laugh  as  they  sit  at  play ; 
Priest  and  courtesan,  lady  and  lord, 
Crowd  together  the  gaming-board ; 
Jester  and  judge  see  the  red  wine  brim — 
Outside  the  roads  are  far  and  dim ! 

The  Tavern  talk  is  loud  and  high, 
Honors  and  jealousies,  minstrelsy,    ' 
Politics,  pleasure,  and,  loud  above. 
The  dominant  note  is  a  cry  for  love ; 
Yet  each  to  his  neighbor  a  mystery  still — 
Dark  is  the  night  across  the  sill ! 

Each  comes  alone  to  the  Tavern  old, 
Some  in  tatters  and  some  in  gold; 
Each  goes  hence  on  his  lonely  way, 
'Reft  of  his  rags  or  his  doublet  gay; 
Each  steps  alone  on  the  wide  threshold — 
Outside  the  night  is  black  and  cold ! 

Life  greets  the  guests  at  the  Tavern  door; 
Death  speeds  them  forth  to  return  no  more ; 
With  the  stirrup-cup  that  all  must  drain, 
The  last  dark  brew  of  tears  and  pain. 
Death  touches  his  lips  to  the  bitter  rim — 
Outside  the  roads  are  far  and  dim ! 


BY  COACH  THROUGH  SOUTH 

AFRICA 

By  y.  W^,  Davies 

AVERY  few  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  forty-eight  hours 
allowed  by  the  Boer  ultimatum  of  October  9,  1899,  Bhodesia 
was  completely  cut  off  from  all  direct  communication  with  the 
south.  What  this  meant  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  discomforts  and 
difficulties  which  at  once  arose  in  consequence,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone 
unacquainted  with  South  Africa  to  realize.  Although  the  railway  to 
Bulawayo  has  been  open  only  a  few  years,  the  town  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure dependent  on  it;  the  breaking  of  the  railway  meant  that  no  fresh 
provisions  at  all,  no  meat,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  reached  Bulawayo  during 
the  first  months  of  the  war. 

The  town  itself  was  only  founded,  as  everyone  will  remember,  after 
the  Matabele  War  of  1893.  It  was  built  as  nearly  as  possible  where  the 
old  capital  of  Matabeleland  had  been,  the  new  Grovemment  House  being 
actually  erected  on  the  site  of  Lobengula's  Kraal.  The  reasons  for  this 
choice  seem  to  have  been  purely  sentimental,  as  it  is  easier  to  enumerate 
the  disadvantages  of  the  position  than  to  find  its  merits.  Water  is 
scarce,  and  there  are  no  trees ;  owing,  apparently,  to  the  ravages  of  white 
ants  none  will  grow.  The  red  dust  which  is  one  of  the  plagues  of 
South  Africa  is  seen  to  great  perfection  here;  and,  although  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  mining  district,  there  are  no  gold-mines  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  town.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration, 
the  wonderful  growth  of  Bulawayo  is  the  more  astonishing.  In  the  few 
years  of  its  existence  there  has  not  been  time  to  overcome  all  the  natural 
disadvantages.  Large  and  substantial  houses  have  been  built,  as  well 
as  hotels,  a  dub,  theatre,  hospitals,  and  churches,  all  in  the  grandest 
South  African  style,  of  red  brick  with  iron  roofs;  suburbs  of  pretty 
little  houses,  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character,  stretch  for  some 
two  miles  round  the  town.  All  this  has  grown  up  in  seven  years,  and 
the  growth  has  been  especially  rapid  since  the  railway  connected  the 
place  with  Cape  Town.  North  of  Bulawayo  the  progress  has  been  differ- 
ent. Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  separate  it  from  Salisbury, 
the  capital  of  Bhodesia,  a  town  of  comparative  antiquity,  being  no  less 
than  thirteen  years  old,  yet  much  less  advanced  in  many  ways  than  its 
more  modem  rival. 
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The  chief  mode  of  communication  between  Bulawayo  and  Salisbury 
is  by  coach^  and  the  principal  business  of  the  coach  service  xmtil  of  late 
was  to  cany  on  the  mails,  which  arrived  at  Bulawayo  by  train.  All 
heavy  goods  travel  the  same  road  by  ox-wagon,  and  families  going  out 
to  the  various  mining  centres  in  every  direction  from  Bulawayo  com- 
monly use  the  same  means  of  transport.  The  quickest  and  most  com- 
fortable way  of  getting  from  place  to  place  is  by  private  cart  and  mules. 
A  Gape  cart  with  six  or  eight  mules  completes  the  journey  from  Bula- 
wayo to  Salisbury  in  about  ten  days, — ^provided  it  is  not  the  rainy 
season.  But  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  travellers  who  visited 
Bulawayo  from  the  south  ever  penetrated  as  far  as  Salisbury. 


I  arrived  in  South  Africa  with  a  friend  just  a  month  before  the 
outbreak  of  actual  hostilities.  After  landing  at  Cape  Town  and  visit- 
ing Bloemf ontein,  Pretoria,  and  Johannesburg,  we  reached  Natal  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  railway  communication  was  stopped  by  the  Boers, 
and  there  we  remained  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  We  ulti- 
mately decided  to  go  on  to  Bhodesia  by  the  only  route  then  possible, 
— ^namely,  by  steamer  to  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira  and  thence  onward  by 
raiL  This  sounds  a  very  simple  plan,  but  the  execution  was  by  no 
means  so  easy.  In  Natal  we  could  get  no  information  whatever  about 
the  Beira  railway,  despite  our  diligent  inquiries;  no  one  knew  whether 
there  was  any  connection  between  trains  and  steamers,  or  how  often 
the  trains  ran ;  moreover,  no  one  could  give  any  idea  of  how  long  it  took 
to  reach  Salisbury  from  Beira — a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  miles  by  the  railway  before  the  recent  alterations,  which  have 
shortened  the  distance  by  a  few  miles;  and  we  could  not  hear,  and  no 
guide-book  could  tell  us,  of  any  place  at  which  it  was  possible  to  halt 
on  the  road,  except  TJmtala.  Our  astonishment  at  this  ignorance  was 
lessened  after  we  had  ourselves  performed  the  journey  both  to  and 
from  Bhodesia. 

At  that  time  the  trains  were  advertised  to  run  once  a  week,  but  the 
day  depended  on  the  arrival  of  the  mails,  and  the  speed  of  the  journey 
depended  greatly  on  the  weather.  The  curves  in  part  of  the  old  line 
were  diflScult,  and  the  train  not  infrequently  came  off  the  rails.  Some 
friends  of  ours  suffered  this  harrowing  experience  fifteen  times  in  one 
journey;  but  such  contretemps  did  not  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  affect  the 
passengers  otherwise  than  as  a  vexatious  delay.  It  often  happens  in 
the  rainy  season — ^the  middle  of  summer,  from  November  to  February 
— that  large  pieces  of  line  are  altogether  washed  away.  We  experienced 
this  on  our  return  journey.  There  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm  at  night, 
and  soon  after  starting  in  the  morning  we  came  to  a  place  where  the 
rails  were  suspended  across  a  chasm  of  several  yards,  the  whole  embank- 
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ment  having  been  washed  out  from  beneath  them.  Of  eonrse,  the  train 
could  not  Yenture  over  this  fragile  bridge^  and  we  had  to  proceed  on 
our  journey,  sitting  on  our  luggage,  on  a  trolley  pushed  by  relays  of 
black  boys — ^and  make  the  best  of  it.  As  to  the  possibility  of  *'  break- 
ing the  journey  ^'  anywhere,  no  one  seems  ever  to  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing.  If  a  breakdown  occurs  near  to  a  group  of  huts,  so  much  the 
better;  but  for  the  most  part,  even  then  the  train  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  line,  when  we  travelled  it  in  November,  was  only  a  two-foot  gauge, 
and  naturally  the  railway  carriages  were  not  of  a  roomy  description. 
Personally,  we  suffered  comparatively  little,  as  through  the  kindness 
of  the  chief  engineer  and  manager  we  travelled  in  his  inspection  car, 
and  so  passed  our  days  and  nights  in  comparative  comfort. 


On  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Beira  we  were  told  the  train  would 
leave  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  that  to  enable  us  and  the 
other  passengers  to  get  ashore  it  would  be  delayed  half  an  hour.  We 
naturally  thought  this  a  great  piece  of  kindness,  and  hurried  our  depar- 
ture from  the  steamer  so  as  to  be  ready  in  good  time.  But  we  had 
exhausted  the  sights  of  Beira  and  the  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a 
close  before  our  little  train  started  on  its  journey  across  the  deadly 
swamps.  The  night  was  spent  at  Bamboo  Creek, — a  settlement  at  the 
verge  of  the  rising  ground  about  sixty  miles  from  Beira, — ^a  place  which 
has  since  become  sadly  famous  from  the  sufferings  experienced  by  Gen- 
eral Carrington's  troops,  who  were  delayed  there  a  few  months  later.  It 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  the  noise  of  the  bullfrogs  and  mosqui- 
toes was  deafening;  it  almost  prevented  sleep.  Our  rest  was  not,  how- 
ever, disturbed  by  lions,  although  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  them  at 
night.  We  were  told  that  only  the  night  before  one  had  even  dared  to 
carry  off  a  poor  black  boy  asleep  on  a  truck  at  the  station. 

The  line  over  these  malarious  swamps  and  through  all  the  country 
infested  by  the  tse-tse  fly,  fatal  to  horses,  is  truly  a  marvellous  example 
of  what  may  be  accomplished.  So  imhealthy  was  the  climate,  that  of 
the  twenty-one  engineers  who  were  originally  employed  on  the  work 
only  three  have  survived.  The  dangers  are  now  very  much  less;  and 
living  in  better  houses,  having  better  food  to  eat,  and  taking  occasional 
trips  to  the  highlands  of  Bhodesia,  those  employed  on  the  line  preserve 
their  health  and  are  much  less  liable  to  fever;  the  mortality  among 
the  navvies  has  been  reduced  from  sixty-four  to  four  per  cent.  The 
changing  of  the  gauge  of  the  line  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches 
(the  gauge  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Eailway)  was  begun  while  we  were  in 
Bhodesia  and  was  performed  in  an  incredibly  short  time;  as  much  as 
thirty  miles  was  reconstructed  in  one  week,  and  that  in  the  rainy 
season. 
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The  climate  of  Beira  and  the  low-lying  Portuguese  territory  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  table-land  of  Bhodesia.  At  Salisbury 
the  nights,  even  in  summer,  are  fresh  and  cool ;  even  at  midday,  in 
midsummer^  the  heat  was  never  really  excessive.  But  at  Beira  the  air 
was  damp  and  heavy,  and  from  the  month  of  October  throughout  the 
summer  the  thermometer  frequently  registers  t)ne  hundred  and  fifteen 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  day,  while  at  night  it  cools  down  only  to  about 
ninety-two  degrees.  The  climate  of  Rhodesia  is  certainly  charming; 
but  on  the  whole,  even  in  summer,  I  found  that  I  suffered  from  cold 
rather  than  from  heat,  so  that  I  frequently  forgot  I  was  in  the  tropics. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  pure,  invigorating  air  one  woidd  feel  the  rough- 
ness and  discomfort  of  travelling  very  much  niore.  The  experiences 
of  our  journey  from  Salisbury  to  Bulawayo,  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
took  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  time  of  war.  The  roads,  which 
were  then  exceptionally  bad,  have  since  been  put  in  good  repair  by  the 
chartered  company  at  great  expense.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  prompt 
action  it  would  have  been  a  very  much  harder  task  to  get  the  guns 
through  to  Mafeking.  The  relieving  force  travelled  over  this  route, 
and  the  guns  were  drawn  by  the  very  same  mides  as  our  coach.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  food  by  the  way  is  also  very  much  less  in  times  of 
peace.  In  other  and  less  warlike  circumstances  it  woidd  be  easy  to  pro- 
cure a  cart  and  mules,  and,  camping  out  by  the  way,  to  enjoy  a  pleasant 
and  delightful  journey;  but  luck  was  against  us.  Every  available  mule 
had  gone  to  the  front,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  by  the 
public  coach.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  jour- 
ney, although  kind  friends  did  their  best  to  warn  us  of  the  inevitable 
discomforts,  and  we  started  with  light  hearts,  one  lovely  moonlight 
evening,  from  Salisbury. 

The  coaches  are  built  in  the  United  States — at  Concord.  Most  of 
them  hold  twelve  people  inside  in  rows  of  three,  six  people  facing  and 
six  back  to  the  mules.  By  experience  we  learned  that  the  two  comer 
seats  back  to  the  mules  are  most  agreeable.  Luggage  on  these  journeys 
is  a  consideration,  as  it  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  pound, 
but  each  passenger  may  take  a  rug — or  "  blanket,^^  as  they  are  always 
called — and  a  small  basket  of  food.  The  great  object  is  to  get  as  much 
food  as  possible  into  a  small  space,  for  when  we  travelled  we  could  only 
be  sure  of  two  meals — one  breakfast  and  one  dinner — during  the  three 
days  and  three  nights  of  continuous  travelling. 

We  made  inquiries  about  the  outside  places,  thinking  they  might 
be  preferable ;  but  some  fellow-passengers,  who  were  old  hands  at  such 
travelling,  explained  that  when  the  coach  upset  the  outside  passengers 
were  those  to  suffer;  the  insides  come  off,  as  a  rule,  with  a  few  bruises, 
the  others  getting  the  broken  arms  and  the  like;  and  this  outbalanced 
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our  desire  for  the  open  air.  Not  that  one  suflfered  from  want  of  air, 
for  the  coach  has  no  windows  at  all ;  glass  would  not  stand  the  jolting 
for  an  hour.  There  is  a  tarpaulin  that  one  may  unroll  and  pull  down 
over  the  windows  when  the  rain  comes  in  intolerably.  The  sun  one 
must  bear,  for  if  the  tarpaulin  is  down,  it  is  too  insufferably  hot. 

The  first  few  bumps  over  stones  and  through  "drifts"  or  fords, 
after  we  left  Salisbury,  rather  amused  us ;  we  held  on  tight,  and  man- 
aged to  keep  in  our  seats.  We  were  not  tired  or  sleepy,  and  it  all  seemed 
a  good  joke,  but  after  two  hours  or  so  the  jolting  began  to  get  a  little 
tiresome  and  monotonous.  Yet  by  midnight  a  feeling  of  drowsiness 
crept  over  me,  in  spite  of  the  variety  in  the  jolts  and  bumps,  and  gradu- 
ally one^s  hold  of  the' leather  strap  by  the  window  relaxed,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  desire  for  sleep.  But  hardly 
had  the  soimds  of  the  cracking  whip  and  the  driver's  shouts  to  the  ten 
mules  got  confused  in  dreamland  when  a  rude  awakening  was  caused  by 
the  bang  of  one^s  head  against  the  hard  wooden  frame  of  the  window  or 
the  ceiling  as  the  coach  descended  a  more  than  usually  steep  "  drift" 
and  the  mules  plunged  among  rocks  and  water.  After  that  I  gave  all 
my  energy  to  keeping  awake ;  and  the  desire  to  hold  on  at  all  costs  was 
stimulated  by  the  thoughts  of  a  possible — ^nay,  probable — ^black  eye. 
Towards  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  moon  set,  and  we  arrived  in 
darkness  at  one  of  the  stables  where  the  mules  were  changed. 

We  were  informed  by  the  Cape  boy  driver  that  there  woidd  be  half 
an  hour's  halt.  Oh,  the  delight  of  that  short  rest!  The  two  other 
travellers — a  doctor  and  his  bride,  bound  for  Port  Victoria — ^joined  in 
an  improvised  picnic.  We  boiled  our  kettle  over  a  spirit-lamp;  a  cup 
of  tea  with  preserved  milk  and  biscuits  had  its  usual  reviving  effect, 
and  we  were  fairly  fresh  by  the  time  the  mules  were  "  inspanned"  and 
the  journey  recommenced.  There  are  two  coachmen  required  to  manage 
the  ten  mules.  The  chief,  who  is  called  the  "  driver,"  holds  the  whips, 
— a  long  one  on  bamboo,  like  a  fishing-rod,  and  a  short  one  like  a  hunt- 
ing whip, — ^while  the  second  man,  the  "  leader,"  holds  the  reins.  The 
driver  calls  each  mule  by  name,  such  as  "Steinbok,"  "Old-Buck,** 
"Coffee,"  or  "Cheeky,"  usually  with  some  strong  epithet  in  Dutch. 
He  can  pick  out  each  particular  mule  for  chastisement  with  his  long 
whip,  but  frequently  jumps  off  the  coach  and  runs  beside  them  and 
encourages  them  by  voice  and  lash.  Having  got  them  into  a  trot,  he 
jumps  on  to  the  step  of  the  coach  door  and  peers  in  at  the  passengers 
before  clambering  on  the  box  again. 

By  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  reached  Fort  Charter.  The  place 
is  marked  in  large  letters  on  maps  of  Bhodesia,  but  it  scarcely  contains 
as  many  houses,  or  even  huts,  as  there  are  letters  in  the  words.  The 
good  breakfast  we  got  there,  however,  fully  compensated  for  any  other 
defects.      The  meal  was  served  at  the  house  of    the  one  farmer  of 
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the  district^  who  appears  to  be  a  keen  and  enterprising  agriculturist. 
He  keeps  large  herds  of  cattle,  has  a  good  supply  of  poultry,  and  shows 
a  well-stocked  garden  and  orchard,  in  which  apples,  apricots,  peaches, 
pears,  guavas,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit-trees  flourish.  After  this 
soothing  change  we  started  again  over  the  dreary  "  Charter  flats,'^  which 
were  one  continuous  bog  owing  to  recent  rain.  The  mules  splashed 
along  at  a  foot-pace,  while  we  experienced  several  hours  of  burning 
sun  and  heat,  which  was  followed  by  a  gloomy  evening,  with  heavy 
clouds  that  closed  in  with  thunder  and  rain.  Some  time  in  the  night 
we  reached  Gukeldoven,  when  our  fellow-travellers  left  us,  as  they  had 
to  wait  there  two  days  for  a  post-cart  in  which  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney. We  were  to  stop  an  hour  or  more,  but  as  the  one  room  was  occu- 
pied, we  were  content  to  eat  some  dinner  and  try  to  get  a  short  sleep 
in  the  coach.  Our  little  rest  was  broken  by  vivid  lightning,  crashing 
thunder,  and  by  such  heavy  rain  that  we  had  to  hold  our  umbrellas  up 
inside  the  coach ! 

This  downpour  did  not  improve  the  roads ;  and  when  we  lumbered 
on  towards  morning,  but  still  in  the  dark,  we  found  the  mud  heavier 
and  the  pace  slower  than  before.  The  first  excitement  after  daylight 
was  the  appearance  of  wild  ostriches,  a  fine  cock  bird  and  two  hens,  a 
sight  which  is  now  extremely  rare.  The  next  incident  was  hardly  so 
pleasant.  We  were  endeavoring  to  eat  some  breakfast,  helping  our- 
selves out  of  our  basket,  which  was  on  the  fioor  of  the  coach,  when 
down  we  went  into  a  drift — ^this  time  to  cross  a  rather  formidable  river, 
the  Sebakwe.  The  rains  of  the  previous  night  had  swollen  it  consider- 
ably and  we  were  made  aware  of  the  fact  by  the  basket  which  contained 
our  breakfast  beginning  to  fioat,  while  some  six  inches  of  water  surged 
round  our  feet.  Later  in  the  day  we  arrived  at  one  of  the  stables — ^a 
tin  shed  with  thorn  zariba;  there  we  found  further  traces  of  the  storm : 
six  out  of  the  ten  mules  had  been  killed  by  lightning.  We  seined  to 
delay  longer  than  is  usual  at  these  halting-places.  The  scene  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant,  with  great  vultures  hovering  around.  During  the 
afternoon  we  reached  a  place  famous  for  its  mud,  called  Lalapan,  from 
a  Kaffir  word  signifying  "  to  lie  down,"  so  named  from  the  number  of 
wagons  and  oxen  which  come  to  grief  there. 

Lalapan  was  true  to  its  tradition :  the  coach  came  to  a  stand-still. 
We  were  told  to  get  out,  and  accordingly  did  so,  our  feet  vanishing  at 
each  step  in  black  mud.  A  wagon  which  had  broken  down  blocked  the 
passage  of  the  drift.  The  driver  informed  us  that  the  chances  were  in 
favor  of  the  coach  upsetting  in  the  drift,  which  he  was  going  to  try 
to  cross  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  that  we  must  find  our  own  way  over 
as  best  we  might.  I  was  still  hunting  about  for  the  least  muddy  and 
most  shaUow  part  of  the  water  when  the  driver  (who  had  taken  off  his 
boots  and  stockings)  gallantly  came  to  the  rescue  and  carried  me  safely 
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through  this  ^^  slough  of  despond/'  Before  we  left  the  spot  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  thirty-four  oxen^  ^'spanned''  together^  drag  the 
dilapidated  wagon  out  of  the  drift 

It  is  marvellous  how  much  a  coach  wiU  stand  without  being  quite 
overturned.  Over  and  over  again  that  evening,  as  we  approached  Qwdo 
through  the  black  mud,  I  thought  we  were  really  upset,  but  after  sub- 
siding at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  in  a  black  hole  half  full  of 
water,  we  always,  somehow,  found  ourselves  out  of  it  again,  thou^ 
only  to  be  tossed  into  a  similar  hole  on  the  other  side.  At  length  Qwelo 
and  a  good  dinner,  in  quite  a  smart  hotel,  were  reached,  and  we  were 
told  we  could  have  two  hours*  rest.  How  gladly  did  I  throw  myself 
down  on  a  really  comfortable  bed  and  close  my  tired  eyes !  But  scarcely 
had  I  done  so  when  there  came  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  the  hotel-keeper 
called  to  us  to  come  out  at  once,  as  the  roads  were  in  such  a  bad  state 
that  unless  we  started  without  delay  we  coiQd  not  hope  to  reach  Bula- 
wayo  before  dark  the  next  day. 

By  that  time  we  were  in  a  resigned  condition  of  torpor,  reduced  to 
a  sort  of  pulp  by  bumps  and  bruises.  We  took  our  places,  therefore, 
in  the  coach,  and,  in  a  feeble,  listless  way,  prepared  for  twenty-four 
hours  more  of  ceaseless,  sleepless  jolting.  But  even  these  came  to  an 
end,  and  what  was  left  of  us  was  landed  safely  at  the  Grand  Hotels 
Bulawayo. 

Truly,  Bulawayo  needs  to  be  very  attractive  to  compensate  for  the 
discomforts  of  reaching  it.  But  on  looking  back  at  the  kindly  wel- 
come we  received,  the  pleasant  days  ^*  in  town,'* — as  they  say  there, — 
and  the  still  more  charming  days  in  the  Matopo  hills,  we  feel  we  can 
forgive  the  coach  and  forget  its  torments. 

The  return  journey  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  trial,  as  we  knew 
what  we  were  in  for.  But  there  was  no  monotony;  the  two  journeys 
were  very  different.  In  going  we  had  the  coach  nearly  to  ourselves,  and 
being  light,  it  bounced  about  in  its  most  lively  manner.  On  the  return 
journey  it  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  being  heavily  laden,  it  stuck 
fast  more  frequently.  A  fresh  lot  of  four  hundred  volunteers  left  Bula- 
wayo for  the  front  while  we  were  there,  and  this  added  to  the  alarm 
of  the  more  timid  inhabitants,  who  made  a  rush  to  get  away.  Food  too 
was  very  dear;  no  vegetables  could  be  got  except  at  exorbitant  prices; 
potatoes  fetched  from  ten  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds  a  sack.  Every  place 
in  the  coach  was  taken. 

For  the  first  twenty-four  hours — ^that  is,  as  far  as  Qwelo — ^we  were 
thirteen  people  and  a  little  boy  and  two  dogs  inside ;  this  did  not  allow 
much  room  for  stretching  stiff  and  tired  limbs.  After  Qwelo  the  coach 
was  changed  for  a  smaller  one,  to  hold  nine  people,  and  we  were  eight ; 
but  that  was  heavy  enough.  We  took  four  hours  to  do  seven  miles,  and 
about  every  half  hour  the  men  were  called  upon  to  get  out.    Ladies 
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are  occasionally  allowed  to  remain  in,  but  unless  it  were  actually  to 
wade  across  a  drift,  they  prefer  getting  out  to  being  played  cup-and-ball 
witii  inside.  Our  fellow-passengers  were  all  equally  tired,  but  equally 
philosophical  and  resigned.  No  one  thinks  of  grumbling  at  the  dis- 
comforts; they  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Each  night,  as  the 
darkness  closed  in,  they  enlivened  us  with  stories  of  adventure  of  which 
lions  were  the  central  feature,  and  many  of  the  incidents  were  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  near  the  district  we  happened  to  be  traversing. 
But  my  nerves  were  ready  for  anything  by  that  time — even  lions  I 

The  last  night  we  came  to  an  unusually  bad  bit  of  road.  The  driver 
kindly. informed  us  that,  in  spite  of  our  good  luck  hitherto,  we  might 
fully  expect  to  be  upset  during  the  next  stage.  Thus  prepared,  we 
started  on  in  the  darkness,  holing  on  more  firmly  than  usual.  Then 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  passenger  who  rarely  spoke.  In  a  solemn 
voice  he  said,  "  On  my  last  journey  this  coach  was  overturned  just  at 
this  spot  and  one  passenger  was  killed  dead  on  the  spot  \"  We  passed 
safely,  however. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  unusually  loud  cracking 
of  whips  warned  us  that  our  troubles  were  over  and  that  we  were 
approaching  Salisbury.  I  do  not  think  anyone  was  sorry  that  drive  was 
at  an  end.  Time  has  healed  the  bruises,  and  we  can  now  look  back 
with  equanimity,  even  with  pleasure,  to  our  never-to-be-forgotten  coach 
journey. 

THE  DANDELION 

BY  LILLIAN  HOWARD  CORT 

HE  smoothed  with  pride  his  yellow  hair, — 
He  liked  its  color,  vain  yoimg  chap, — 
And  pitied  Daisy  just  because 
She  tucked  hers  in  her  snowy  cap. 
*'  Oh,  ho,'^  he  cried,  "  my  hair's  so  thick, 

I  couldn't  do  that  if  I  tried.'' 
"  You'd  keep  it  longer  if  you  did," 
The  Daisy  with  a  smile  replied. 
Alas,  her  words  were  all  too  true. 

For,  left  imcovered  day  and  night, 
The  sun  and  rain  beat  on  his  head 

And  turned  his  golden  locks  to  white. 
And  soon  a  dreadful  thing  occurred. 

At  which  the  Daisy  looked  appalled, 
A  blustering  wind  swept  by,  and  lo  I 
He  left  the  poor  old  fellow  bald. 


THE  PERSECUTION  OF  A  PUP 

By  Cy  Warman 

Auihor  of  ''Frontier  Stories,''  ''The  Story  of  the  RaUroad;'  etc. 


WHEN  they  wanted  to  wean  Spot  they  took  him  to  town,  where 
he  became  the  playmate  of  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl 
whose  home  was  the  last  house  on  the  left  as  you  passed  out 
into  the  eoimtry.  The  first  night  he  cried  constantly  for  his  mother, 
who  was  out  at  the  kennels^  and  his  mother  at  the  kennels  cried  for 
him.  The  next  day  he  learned  to  lap  milk  from  a  saucer,  and  that 
night  he  slept  like  a  tired  child.  In  a  few  days  he  learned  to  follow 
the  little  boy  and  the  little  girl  and  to  run  and  play  with  them. 

In  front  of  this  house,  as  already  intimated,  the  avenue  ended  and 
the  road  began.  At  the  other  end  of  that  road  there  lived  a  squatter 
who  was  not  a  nice  person  to  know.  He  had  a  reputation  for  taking 
things  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  the  game-wardens  knew  he 
trapped  deer  out  of  season,  but  they  could  not  catch  him.  No  par- 
ticular country,  clan,  or  tribe  could  be  condemned  on  account  of  the 
squatter,  for  many  had  contributed  to  his  make-up,  including  the 
African  and  the  Indian.  He  was  a  curious  composite  collection  of 
cussedness  that  could  scarcely  be  matched  on  the  American  continent 
His  hogan  was  the  last  house  on  the  rough  road  that  ran  away  to  the 
hills.  It  should  have  been  on  Bitter  Creek,  for  he  was  bad.  Beyond 
his  house  there  was  a  trail,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trail  a  wilderness. 

Two  or  three  times  each  month  the  squatter  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  town,  and  when  he  saw  the  hound  pup  playing  with  the  children 
on  the  wide  lawn  he  coveted  the  pup.  Two  or  three  times  he  stopped, 
rang  the  side-door  bell,  and  asked  if  they  wanted  some  new  potatoes, 
though  he  knew  he  had  no  potatoes. 

The  father  of  the  children  was  very  fond  of  dogs  and  was  master 
of  the  hounds.  He  caused  the  gardener  to  build  a  nice  little  home 
for  the  pup  under  the  wood-shed  where  he  woidd  be  sheltered  from 
the  sun  and  rain.  The  pup  prospered  and  grew  round  and  plump. 
He  could  not  have  been  happier  out  at  the  keimels  than  here  with  the 
happy  children. 

In  addition  to  playing  with  his  little  playmates  he  had  great  fun 
chasing  cats.  Over  the  front  lawn,  the  side-yard,  the  back-yard,  the 
bam-lot  he  reigned,  and  everyone  about  the  place  liked  him  and 
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laughed  at  him.  Sometimes  stray  chickens  from  over  beyond  the 
cross  street,  which  was  in  the  country,  came  in,  and  when  Spot  saw 
them  he  made  a  run  for  them  that  sent  them  screaming  and  fluttering 
over  the  low  iron  fence.  One  day  a  little  wasp  of  a  game-cock  slipped 
through  between  the  pickets,  and  when  Spot  saw  him  he  went  for  him. 
The  little  boy  and  the  little  girl  watched  him  lope  down  the  lawn,  his 
tail  swinging  round  and  round  like  a  switchman's  arm  in  a  back-up 
signal.  The  game-cock  stood  his  ground  until  Spot  was  only  about 
four  inches  away,  when  he  moved  to  one  side  as  the  pup  panted  past 
him.  The  pup  stopped,  went  about,  and  made  another  run  at  the 
chicken,  but  the  cock  side-stepped.  Spot  appeared  to  see  here  what 
promised  to  be  a  great  game  of  bumble  puppy,  but  the  game-cock  was 
not  playful.  After  tilting  his  head  this  way  and  that  way  and  giving 
the  cock  another  back-up  signal  with  his  tail,  the  pup  started  to  walk 
the  chicken  down.  He  approached  slowly,  two  or  three  steps  at  a 
time.  When  he  had  come  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cock  he 
rushed  him.  It  never  once  occurred  to  the  game-cock  to  caitiff,  but 
when  the  pup  approached  he  winged  himself  up  about  eleven  inches 
from  the  lawn.  As  the  pup  passed  under  the  cock  hooked  him  in 
behind  with  his  keen  gaffs,  and  the  pup  screamed  murder.  Making  a 
wide  circle  he  loped  back  to  his  friends. 

After  flapping  his  wings  and  crowing  loudly  the  little  game-cock 
walked  away  to  the  country  again,  while  the  boy,  red-faced  and  severe 
looking,  heaved  great  imaginary  stones  at  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 
The  frightened  pup  put  his  head  down  in  his  mistress's  lap  and  cried 
himself  to  sleep.  Once  he  woke  with  a  start  and  a  little  cry,  and  then 
with  a  long,  deep,  quivering  sob  he  fell  asleep  again,  while  the  child 
patted  and  petted  and  little-mothered  him  in  that  gentle  way  that 
women  have  with  things  they  love. 

Under  the  arch  of  the  evergreen  gate  the  squatter  slouched  into  th^ 
side-yard  one  sultry  Saturday  afternoon.  The  little  girl  was  having 
a  party.  Instinctively  the  little  folks  shrank  from  the  strong,  rough 
man,  but  the  pup  bounded  out,  jumping  two  jumps  forward  and  one 
back,  with  an  occasional  half  jump  sidewise.  Encouraged  by  the  pup, 
the  little  girl  stepped  out  from  the  group,  called  "Spot!  Spot!" 
stamped  her  feet,  and  then  waited.  The  squatter  made  an  awkward 
grab  at  his  soiled  cap  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  The  little  girl 
tripped  off  to  fetch  it,  while  the  squatter  petted  the  pup  and  called  him 
by  his  name.  When  the  man  passed  out  under  the  green  gateway  the 
pup  followed  him.  Across  the  front  lawn  he  loped,  while  the  squatter, 
pretending  not  to  notice  him,  stopped  occasionally,  called  him  Spot, 
and  petted  him.  At  the  gate  the  pup  stopped,  but  the  man,  fooling 
with  his  horse's  harness,  kept  calling  "  Spot !  nice  Spot !    Come,  Spot !" 
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and  presently  the  pup  romped  out.  The  squatter  scooped  him  up  with 
one  big  hand  and  dropped  him  in  the  front  part  of  his  one-horse  wagon. 

At  first  Spot  thought  it  was  all  a  joke,  but  when  the  man  began 
to  whip  up  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  between  him  and  his  home  he 
tried  to  jump  out.  ''  Lay  down,  you  kyote,^*  yelled  the  squatter,  '*  lay 
down,''  and  he  put  a  number  ten  boot  on  the  pup's  ribs  and  pressed 
him  up  against  the  front  end-gate.  The  old  wagon  rattled  on,  the  dust 
drifted  over  the  dash  and  settled  in  suffocating  clouds  on  the  luckless 
pup.  For  the  twentieth  time  the  squatter  glanced  back,  and  finding 
the  white  road  still  dear  of  pursuers,  he  pulled  a  long  black  bottle 
from  a  heap  of  old  bags  and  drank.  Hours  of  this  agony  the  pup 
had,  and  many  a  long,  strong  pull  the  man  had  at  his  big,  black  bottle. 

The  merry,  laughing  children,  busy  at  their  play-house  games,  did 
not  miss  Spot  until  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  They  hunted  high 
and  low,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  little  girl's  pillow  was  wet  with 
weeping  that  night,  and  the  boy  promised  to  do  great  violence  to  the 
man  that  stole  their  puppy-dog. 

The  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  hills  when  the  old  horse  stumbled 
up  to  the  back  door  of  the  cabin  which  was  to  be  Spof  s  new  home. 
A  young  woman,  half  Indian,  came  out  and  squatted  on  a  rough  stone 
that  served  as  a  step  at  the  rear  door.  The  man  lifted  the  limp  pup 
and  dropped  him  at  the  woman's  feet.  The  latter  held  a  hand  out, 
and  when  Spot  saw  it  he  dragged  himself  up  into  her  lap.  The  squat- 
ter tumbled  from  the  seat,  caught  the  pup  by  the  neck,  and  threw  him 
back  over  the  wagon.  '*  Now  you  keep  yer  ban's  offen  that  thare  pup, 
— ^unerstan'  I"  he  snapped,  glaring  at  the  woman,  who  shrank  back  into 
the  dark  room.  ''I  brung  'im  out  'ere  to  lam  'im  some  sense,"  he 
growled,  unhitching  his  horse. 

That  night  Spot  slept  on  the  bare  ground  under  the  old  wagon, 
and  when  the  squatter  came  out  next  morning  was  able  to  stand  up 
and  walk.  He  had  not  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  had  cooled 
his  hot,  swollen  tongue  in  the  crystal  waters  of  the  little  river  that 
came  out  of  the  hills  near  the  squatter's  house. 

While  the  man  looked  after  the  thin  horse  the  woman  gave  Spot 
some  crusts  of  bread  soaked  in  goafs  milk.  With  a  warm  breakfast 
Spot  so  forgot  himself  and  his  troubles  as  to  run  down  the  path  to 
meet  the  man  as  he  came  from  the  corral.  A  big  boot  struck  the  pup 
and  tumbled  him  over.  Picking  himsdf  up,  he  came  romping  at  the 
man's  feet  again  as  if  to  say,  "  I  knew  it  was  an  accident,"  but  this 
time  the  boot  drew  back,  swung  like  a  pendulum,  caught  the  pup  in 
the  middle,  and  sent  him  whirling  ten  feet  away.  "  Thaf  s  the  biggest 
fool  pup  I  ever  see,"  he  said  to  his  wife  as  he  entered  the  house.  "  You 
kick  'im  an'  hell  come  rite  back  for  more.  Kids  and  wimmin'U  spile 
the  best  dog  ever  lived — ^but  I'll  I'am  'im." 
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The  semi-savage^  unsatisfied  soul  of  the  half-white  woman  longed 
for  the  love  of  some  living  thing.  Her  heart  warmed  to  the  pup^  but 
she  dared  not  show  it  when  the  man  was  about.  For  every  caress  she 
gave  him  the  squatter  gave  him  a  kick. 

In  a  little  while  the  pup  seemed  to  imderstand  that  the  man  was 
jealous  of  him^  and  to  hide  his  feelings  for  his  mistress  when  his  master 
was  near.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  Spot  had  grown  to  be  a  pretty 
tough  pup — a  good  chunk  of  a  dog^  as  the  squatter  would  say.  He  had 
learned  to  rough  it^  to  avoid  the  sun  and  rain,  and  the  squatter's  boot. 

One  day,  when  the  man  had  been  with  the  black  bottie,  he  caught 
the  pup  drinking  warm  milk  from  a  broken  crock,  and  kicked  him  as 
hard  as  he  could  kick.  The  pup  landed  on  the  second  strand  of  a  low, 
barbed-wire  fence.  Going  in  he  caught,  tangled  the  two  top  wires 
about  him,  and  hung  there.  The  more  he  pulled  down  the  harder  the 
twisted  wires  pressed  against  him,  and  the  more  he  tried  to  free  him- 
self the  deeper  the  barbs  bit  into  his  flesh.  The  woman  heard  him 
scream  and  ran  out  to  rescue  him.  This  all  the  more  enraged  the 
squatter.  Catching  the  woman  by  the  shoulder,  he  threw  her  back 
and  proceeded  to  kick  the  pup  out  of  his  trouble. 

Now  a  dog  has  a  world  of  sense.  Spot  knew  that  the  woman 
wanted  to  help  him.  He  knew  too,  when  the  man  approached,  that  he 
would  only  add  to  his  agony.  As  the  big  boot  swung  the  pup  yelled. 
Terrific  as  the  blow  was,  it  failed  to  free  him,  and  again  the  big  boot 
swung.  The  pup  was  almost  blind,  hanging  head  down  and  suffering 
so.  Blood  was  on  the  squatter^s  boot,  but  he  kept  kicking  away  until 
the  tortured  animal  tore  loose.  The  moment  the  pup  got  to  his  feet 
he  started  for  the  hills.  He  knew  his  mistress  was  powerless  to  protect 
hinL  His  flesh  was  torn,  his  hide  ripped  open  in  a  dozen  places.  He 
could  not  run  very  fast,  at  least  he  did  not  until  he  glanced  back  and 
saw  the  squatter  coming  after  him.  That  was  enough.  He  forgot  his 
hurt,  and,  laying  his  short,  sharp  stubs  of  ears  back,  he  made  a  dun- 
colored  streak  in  the  stunted  shrubbery  of  the  foot-hills. 

At  the  top  of  a  ridge,  half  a  mile  away,  he  stopped  and  looked 
back.  Seeing  that  he  was  at  last  free  from  his  tormenter,  he  lay 
down  upon  a  flat  rock  to  rest,  and  finally  fell  asleep  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

The  Sim  had  gone  down  when  he  awoke  with  a  start.  Trembling, 
he  stood  up  with  an  awful  sense  of  danger.  He  moved  his  feet  and 
twisted  his  stiff  neck  to  make  sure  that  he  still  lived.  He  smelled  a 
strange  smell,  and,  turning,  saw  a  mountain  lion  crouching  ten  feet 
away.  Instantly  he  tumbled  from  the  shelf  of  rock  into  the  narrow 
ravine  up  which  he  had  travelled  that  morning.  The  pup  had  scarcely 
slipped  from  the  stone  when  the  lion  leaped  on  it,  only  to  find  that  the 
quarry  was  gone.    The  pool  of  blood  that  the  dog  had  left  kept  the 
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wild  beast  busy  until  the  outcast  had  dragged  himself  down  as  near 
as  his  idea  of  safety  would  allow  him  to  come  to  the  ranch-house. 

The  next  morning  the  man  went  out  to  find  the  pup^  but  the  pup 
saw  him  first.  AU  the  squatter  saw  was  the  pup's  tail  as  it  went 
around  a  rock. 

Weeks  after,  when  prowling  in  the  foot-hills,  the  squatter  came 
upon  a  lion.  Waiting  for  an  opening  for  a  dead  shot,  the  man  saw 
that  the  lion  was  creeping  up  on  something.  It  might  be  a  deer,  and, 
although  the  deer  season  was  past,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  taking 
a  dead  or  wounded  deer  from  a  lion.  So  he  waited,  but  a  moment 
later  the  wreck  of  a  dog  that  he  had  tortured  into  madness  and  turned 
against  mankind  bounded  out  of  a  clump  of  alders  and  lun  straight 
for  him.  The  moment  the  dog  saw  the  man  he  turned  and  raced 
back  into  the  wilderness,  preferring  to  take  chances  with  the  lion  to 
another  meeting  with  the  man. 

Hating  him  for  having  escaped,  the  squatter  raised  his  rifle  and 
sent  a  leaden  missile  crashing  through  the  cedars  where  the  dog  was 
getting  away. 

One  day  the  dog  stooped  to  drink  at  a  clear  pool  of  water,  and 
when  he  saw  his  mirrored  self  he  backed  away,  growled,  and  then  went 
to  another  place  and  drank  where  his  image  was  lost  in  the  ripple  of 
the  rill.  Always  after  he  shunned  that  particular  pool,  for  in  it  he 
had  seen  a  strange  wild  animal,  with  a  hideous  head,  like  the  head 
of  a  hyena,  and  hair  that  stood  out  stiff  like  the  plumage  of  a  porcu- 
pine. 

One  moonlight  night,  while  making  his  way  down  a  narrow  canon, 
the  dog  came  face  to  face  with  a  yoimg  wolf.  They  both  stopped,  half 
defiant,  half  afraid,  and  glared  at  each  other.  Each  disputed  the 
other^s  trail,  both  were  hungry,  but  neither  felt  sure  that  the  other 
would  be  good  and  proper  food.  The  wolf  had  been  woimded,  and  the 
wound  was  fresh.  That  day  a  bullet  from  the  squatter's  gun  had 
ploughed  a  shallow  furrow  across  the  back  of  her  neck.  Out  to  the 
outcast  wolf  a  wave  of  sympathy  went  from  the  wandering  canine, 
and  an  answering  wave  came  back.  In  some  way,  as  yet  unknown  to 
man,  they  sent  brief,  wireless  messages  back  and  forth  across  the  un- 
t racked  snow.  The  wolf  lifted  her  nose  that  had  been  pointing  straight 
out  at  the  dog,  and  the  dog  lowered  his  head  and  took  a  few  steps 
forward.  When  he  stopped  and  wagged  his  tail  the  wolf  advanced 
a  few  feet,  assumed  a  natural  pose,  and  waited.  They  were  b^^inning 
to  understand  each  other.  At  that  moment  a  cotton-tail,  chased  by  a 
fox,  darted  'round  a  rock  and  brought  up  midway  between  the  wolf 
and  the  dog.  Before  the  frightened  rabbit  could  recover  from  his 
first  surprise  they  were  both  upon  him.  The  luckless  rabbit  perished 
ignominiously,  almost  instantly. 
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In  a  little  while  the  wolf  was  leading  oS  up  the  canon^  the  dog 
following  close  behind  her,  leaving  only  a  red  spot  on  the  snow  where 
the  cotton-tail  had  died. 

After  that  the  wolf  and  the  wild  dog  hunted  together,  killed 
together,  ate  and  slept  together.  There  were  no  other  wolves  near  the 
squatter's  ranch.  The  same  hard  man  who  had  hammered  the  gentle- 
ness and  kicked  the  kindness  out  of  the  dog  had  killed  her  parents, 
made  her  an  orphan,  and  him  an  outlaw.  The  dog  was  not  much  of  a 
beauty,  but  he  was  company,  and  that  was  what  she  lacked.  She  took 
him  on  long  runs  into  the  wilderness,  showed  him  her  hiding  places — 
dark  caves  with  doors  barely  big  enough  to  let  them  in  and  narrow 
enough  to  shut  out  his  arch  enemy,  the  lion.  He  showed  her  the  way 
to  the  squatter's  ranch,  and  she  taught  him  all  the  tricks  known  to  the 
hunting  and  hunted  habitants  of  the  hills. 

One  night  when  they  were  nosing  about  the  squatter's  corral  Spot 
saw  a  piece  of  cold  roast  beef  hanging  on  a  barb  of  the  wire  fence. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  reaching  for  it  when  the  wolf  sprang  between 
him  and  the  bait,  beneath  which  a  cruel  steel  trap  yawned,  and  into 
which  the  dog  was  walking.  The  wolf  stood  on  her  hind  feet,  put  her 
front  feet  over  carefully  between  the  barbs,  lifted  the  prize,  and  backed 
away.  Many  a  trap  did  the  squatter  set  for  the  dog  and  his  consort, 
and  many  a  lonely  hour  he  kept  watch  at  the  window  of  his  cabin, 
rifle  in  hand,  but  the  wolf  and  the  wild  dog  avoided  his  trap  and 
his  gun. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  weird  tales  of  strange  wild  animals  began  to 
come  into  the  town  from  the  hills.  Spof  s  short,  sharp  ears,  that  had 
been  shortened  and  sharpened  by  the  squatter's  sheep-shears,  gave  him 
a  fierce,  wild  look  that  made  the  half-breed  trappers  cross  themselves 
when  they  saw  him. 

Two  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  runaway  dog  was  as  wild  as 
his  wolf-wife  and  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  More  than  once  had  he  caused 
the  squatter  to  curse  the  day  he  brought  him  out  to  the  hills  to  '^  I'am" 
him,  for  he  taught  his  children  and  his  children's  children  to  prey  on 
his  persecutor  and  disturb  his  peace. 

One  night,  near  the  end  of  a  long,  hard  winter,  when  the  snow 
was  deep  and  the  hunting  bad,  the  wolf  and  the  wild  dog  went  down 
the  gulch.  The  night  was  moonless  and  the  stars  were  obscured 
by  cold,  gray  clouds.  While  the  squatter  slept  they  stole  into  his 
corral  and  strangled  his  goat.  The  cry  of  the  dying  goat  brought  the 
man  to  her  rescue,  but  so  hastily  that  he  arrived  wholly  unarmed.  The 
dog  saw  him  coming  and  cleared  the  fence,  but  the  wolf,  with  her 
teeth  in  the  goafs  neck,  saw  nothing  until  the  squatter  grabbed  her  by 
the  hind  legs  and  kicked  her  loose.  Turning,  she  began  snapping  at 
her  captor,  and  as  often  as  she  reached  him  her  sharp  teeth  cut  deep 
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into  his  flesh.  Seeing  his  companion  in  danger^  the  dog  returned  and 
tackled  the  man^  sinking  his  teeth  in  one  of  the  squatter's  legs. 

The  squatter  yelled  as  the  pup  had  yelled  when  he  was  caught  in 
the  wire  fence  and  kicked  out,  and  now,  as  then,  the  woman  came  to 
the  rescue.  She  carried  the  rifle  and  fired  it  off  as  she  came  into  the 
corral.  At  the  crack  of  the  gun  the  wolf  and  the  wild  dog  went  over 
tbe  fence  and  up  the  canon. 

For  many  days  the  squatter  lay  in  his  cabin,  moaning,  weak  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  During  these  days  he  had  ample  time  to  think  over 
his  past  life  and  muse  upon  the  general  effect  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
other  animals. 

In  time  the  squatter  recovered,  but  the  following  winter  brought 
such  a  pest  of  wolf-dogs  in  the  foot-hills  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
every  animal  he  owned  save  the  cayuse  and  the  cat. 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  AXE 

BY  FRANCIS   STERNE   PALMER 

THE  young  moose  thought  this  alien  sound 
Meant  some  new  breed  of  wolf  or  hound,- 
But  the  bull  who  led  them  understood, 
And  made  for  the  North  and  a  wilder  wood. 

The  lynx-cat  snarled  his  hate  and  fear, 
Snorted  shrill  the  listening  deer, — 
A  flash  of  gray,  a  flash  of  red, 
Showed  where  lynx  and  red  deer  fled. 

Out  from  his  lair  the  black  bear  flung. 
Left  his  mate  to  carry  her  young, 
Headlong  fled  to  a  distant  den, — 
He  knew  this  sound  was  a  sound  of  men ! 

Soon  but  faint,  receding  tracks 
Bemain  to  a  forest  plagued  by  the  axe ! 


THE  WITCH  OF  THE  HUNT 

By  Alfred  Stoddart 


• 

THE  spring  races  of  the  Meadowthorpe  Hunt  Club  were  in  prog- 
ress. Along  the  improvised  race-course  which  partially  sur- 
rounded the  polo-field  and  skirted  the  lawn  of  the  club-house 
a  number  of  vehicles  of  various  sorts,  ranging  from  four-in-hand 
coaches  to  break-carts,  were  drawn  up,  and  the  whole  scene,  the  fresh 
green  of  the  turf  lighted  by  the  gay  gowns  of  the  women,  the  blue  sky 
overhead^  and  the  smiling  landscape  all  around,  was  one  which  might 
readily  defy  the  brush  of  an  artist. 

A  little,  blue-eyed  girl,  whose  trim  riding-habit  betrayed  a  perfect 
figure,  albeit  slight,  and  whose  sunny  hair  beneath  her  straw  riding-hat 
escaped  in  tiny  ringlets,  as  though  defying  the  attempted  severity  of 
its  '*  doing  up,^^  whose  dainty  feet  in  swagger  riding-boots  could  just 
be  seen  beneath  the  habit  fastened  up  to  her  waist,  Peggy  Strangeways, 
the  ''Witch  of  Meadowthorpe,"  made  her  way  unescorted  and  unat- 
tended from  the  club-house  porch  through  the  throng  of  carriages  and 
people  to  the  improvised  paddock,  where  a  tent  had  been  erected  to 
shelter  the  Clerk  of  the  Scales  and  his  paraphernalia. 

The  Witch  of  Meadowthorpe  had  won  her  title  not  from  the  spells 
which  she  cast  over  mankind,  although  she  often  amused  herself  in  this 
very  manner,  but  by  her  wonderful  influence  over  horses.  Not  only 
did  she  "  witch  the  world"  with  horsemanship,  but  the  horse  as  well. 
She  seemed  to  cast  a  spell  over  all  equine  nature.  The  most  vicious 
brute  in  her  hands  was  as  gentle  as  a  Shetland  pony.  Don't  smile. 
Such  things  do  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  pure  fiction.  There  are 
really  folk  whom  horses  Imow  and  understand — all  but  the  criminal 
degenerates  of  horse-kind,  who  will  not  know  and  do  not  wish  to 
understand. 

Peggy  made  her  way  into  the  weighing-tent  and  the  men  stood  aside 
respectfully  to  let  her  pass.  The  Meadowthorpe  races  are  entirely  free 
from  any  rough  or  common  element,  and  there  was  nothing  strange  or 
inappropriate  in  a  woman,  especially  Peggy  Strangeways,  going  into  the 
weighing-tent.  She  was  in  search  of  someone.  Had  anyone  seen  John 
Fogarty? 

*'Momin',  Miss  Peggy,"  said  Fogarty  a  moment  later  when  she 
encountered  him  just  outside  the  tent.  The  bell  had  just  rung  for  the 
first  race — ^a  polo-pony  affair — and  there  was  much  excitement  in  get- 
ting the  little  racers  saddled  and  off  to  the  starting-post. 
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Good-morning,  John.    Are  you  going  to  start  Whalebone  ?" 
'Deed  we  are,  Miss,  but  as  for  stoppin'  him — ^well,  thaf  s  another 
matter,"  said  Fogarty,  his  honest  red  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure 
at  his  own  wit. 

"How  is  Mr.  Braddon  this  morning?" 

"I  guess  Mr.  Jack  must  be  getting  all  right  again.  He  was 
a-cussin^  pretty  strong  this  morning  'cause  he  couldn't  ride  instead  o' 
settin'  trussed  up  like  an  ole  woman  in  a  run-about,  with  two  broken 
ribs  and  a  collar-bone  busted." 

"Is  he  here  yet r 

"  Not  he.  But  he'll  be  here  in  time  to  see  Whalebone  break  Tim 
Grogan's  neck  for  -him." 

"  Don't  talk  so,  John.  You  make  me  shudder.  Whalebone  can't  be 
60  bad  as  all  that." 

"I've  handled  some  bad  uns.  Miss,  and  I  don't  want  a  wuss  one 
than  Whalebone — when  he  is  bad.  For  he's  like  a  lot  more  good  horses 
and  some  women, — ^beggin'  your  pardon.  Miss, — ^just  like  the  little  girl, 
you  know,  with  a  curl  down  the  middle  of  her  forrid.  When's  he's 
good  he's  orful  good,  but  when  he's  bad  he's  'orrid." 

"  John,"  said  Peggy,  after  Fogarty  had  finished  his  eulogy,  "  step 
aside  a  little.     I  want  to  speak  to  you  quietly." 

She  whispered  a  few  words  into  Fogartjr's  respectfully  inclined  ear 
whidi  brought  a  look  of  horror  to  his  honest  face,  and  to  which  he 
vouchsafed  no  answer  but  a  decided  shake  of  his  head  in  the  negative. 
A  few  more  words  from  Peggy  elicited  nothing  more  than  further  and 
more  decided  shakes  of  the  head,  but  Peggy's  witchcraft  was  not  for 
nothing. 

By  and  by  honest  John  Fogart/s  head  ceased  wagging  sideways 
and  remained  stationary,  and  ultimately  it  went  up  and  down,  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  but  still  up  and  down.  Peggy's  witchcraft  had  at  last 
prevailed.  Whereupon  the  witch,  having  cast  her  spell,  gave  him  a 
few  parting  injunctions  and  vanished,  leaving  Fogarty  as  bewildered 
and  anxious  as  was  ever  an  honest  Irishman. 

Jack  Braddon  had  been  laid  up  for  the  last  two  weeks  with  two 
ribs  and  a  collar-bone  broken.  Gossip  had  it  that  there  had  been 
another  fracture  of  a  far  more  serious  nature — in  short,  that  P^gy 
Strangeways  had  broken  his  heart.  Certainly  Jack  was  in  a  very  blue 
and  despondent  condition  for  a  man  who  had  only  sustained  such  in- 
juries as  are  looked  upon  as  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  hunting-field. 

It  did  seem  a  little  rough.  After  hunting  and  dancing  and  flirting 
with  him  all  winter,  Peggy  had  suddenly  sent  Jack  about  his  business 
with  the  advent  of  spring  for  no  apparent  reason  whatever,  at  least  no 
reason  whic*h  was  apparent  to  the  Meadowthorpe  set. 

There  was  no  logical  reason  why  she  shouldn't  marry  Jack  Braddon. 
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Ue  was  well  oif^  youngs  good-looking^  and  as  passionately  fond  of  horses 
as  was  P^gy  herself.  All  Meadowthorpe^  except  a  few  impressionable 
young  men  who  had  been  touched  themselves  by  Peggy^s  witchcraft, 
had  arranged  the  match  some  months  back,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as 
highly  inconsiderate  of  P^gy  to  upset  their  plans.  But  upset  them 
she  did,  and  Jack  Braddon's  too,  for  some  reason  known  but  to  herself, 
and  doubtless  a  good  and  sufficient  one  in  her  own  estimation.  After 
all,  she  was  one  of  the  two  persons  most  concerned  in  the  matter. 

Jack  had  entered  Whalebone  in  the  steeple-chase  more  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado  than  ambition  to  win  it.  To  teU  the  truth,  he  did  not  expect 
the  horse  to  stand  any  chance  of  winning.  Whalebone  was  a  recent 
purchase,  an  animal  of  which  he  knew  nothing  except  that  he  had  a 
devilish  temper  and  considerable  speed  when  he  chose  to  run  straight, 
which  was  not  often.  He  was  a  chestnut,  fully  sixteen  hands  high  and 
a  grand  type  of  a  thoroughbred. 

As  Jack  could  not  ride  himself,  he  would  not  ask  any  of  his  friends 
to  ride  the  brute,  so  Fogarty,  his  head  man,  had  orders  to  put  a  pro- 
fessional up,  Tim  Grogan,  a  young  Irishman  who  had  gotten  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  light-weight  steeple-chase  jockey.  Jack^s  interest  in 
the  whole  affair  was  lukewarm  at  the  best,  and  he  only  drove  on  the 
course  in  time  to  see  the  Hunters'  Cup  Steeple-Chase  run  off. 

The  saddling-bell  had  sounded  and  a  bugle  blast  had  sunmioned  the 
horses  to  the  starting-point,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Jack  saw 
Whalebone,  his  ears  laid  back  and  the  whites  of  eyes  showing,  swathed 
in  his  clothing,  being  led  up  and  down  by  a  groom  in  front  of  the 
weighing-tent. 

Then  Fogarty  came  out  of  the  tent  accompanied  by  a  slight  figure 
wearing  Jack's  racing  colors. 

"Thimderl"  said  Jack  to  himself,  "that  boy  can  never  hold  the 
horse." 

But  Fogarty  gave  the  jockey  a  "leg  up,"  and  Whalebone,  after 
lashing  out  vigorously  once  or  twice,  put  his  head  down  and  went  off 
quite  peaceably  in  a  romping  gallop,  his  rider  sitting  him  easily  in 
spite  of  the  awkward  gait. 

At  the  post,  however,  he  seemed  to  repent  of  his  good  behavior  and 
raised  a  terrible  commotion.  The  other  horses  were  all  lined  up  and 
standing  quietly  waiting  for  the  word  when  Whalebone,  by  a  kind  of 
sidelong  waltzing  manoeuvre,  managed  to  break  up  and  demoralize  the 
whole  lot. 

Having  succeeded  in  doing  this  he  made  a  sudden  and  determined 
bolt  for  the  rear,  but  was,  fortunately,  brought  up  short  by  his  plucky 
rider  before  he  got  under  full  speed.  There  was  a  delay  of  several 
minutes  before  Whalebone  returned  to  the  place  chosen  to  start  the 
steeple-chase  from,  but  when  he  did  so  he  presented  the  truly  astound- 
ing spectacle  of  a  handsome  chestnut  horse  walking  soberly  to  his 
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allotted  place  in  the  line  with  the  air  of  an  equine  who  never  in  all  his 
life  was  guilty  of  the  slightest  indiscretion. 

Finally,  having  bunched  all  of  the  eight  starters  fairly  well  and 
gotten  them  all  in  motion,  the  starter  dropped  his  flag,  and  the  well- 
known  cry,  "  They^re  off !"  was  heard  from  the  club-house  lawn,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  steeple-chase  course  lay  along  the 
valley  skirting  the  hillside  and,  at  first,  away  from  the  dub-house,  to 
which  it  returned  in  a  straight  line  for  the  last  mile. 

Jack  Braddon  was  watching  the  start  through  his  field-glasses, 
when  suddenly  he  dropped  them  with  a  short  exclamation. 

*'  Oh,  I  say.  Goring,^'  he  shouted  to  Balph  Goring,  who  happened  by 
on  horseback  at  that  moment,  ^'  lend  me  your  horse.^^ 

^'Whenr 

^*  Now — ^right  away !"  shouted  Jack,  excitedly  clambering  down  with 
some  diflSicxdty  from  his  carriage.  "  Here  I  somebody  hold  this  horse. 
Quick,  Ealph,  for  Heaven's  sake  V' 

'*  But  you  can't  ride  with  all  your  broken  bones,''  persisted  Balph^ 
as  he  threw  himself  from  the  horse. 

^'Broken  fiddlesticks  I"  cried  Jack  as  he  hoisted  himself  upon 
Balph's  bay  mare  and  sent  her  off  in  a  gallop. 

By  this  time  the  horses  in  the  steeple-chase  were  out  of  sight,  having 
gone  around  a  small  grove  which  concealed  them  from  the  crowd  for  a 
few  moments,  and  Jack  on  Balph  Goring's  mare  was  galloping  over  the 
course  as  if  to  intercept  them.  There  were  three  or  four  fences  in 
his  way,  but  he  stopped  for  nothing,  and,  fortunately,  the  bay  mare 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Those  who  saw  him  and  knew  of  his  damaged  frame  marvelled 
greatly,  and  Balph  Goring  held  his  breath.  "  The  man  is  mad — stark 
mad,"  he  said  to  himself.  In  a  few  moments  Jack  too  was  lost  to  the 
view  of  the  crowd  on  the  club-house  lawn. 

Then  the  cry  arose,  "  Here  they  come  I"  and  down  the  valley,  fully 
a  mile  away,  could  be  discerned  a  little  group  of  galloping  horses  as 
they  turned  into  the  long  stretch  for  home.  Only  two  horses  had  been 
stopped  by  the  fences  and  the  other  six  were  going  well  together.  It 
would  be  a  close  thing  for  the  gallop  home. 

Balph  Goring  picked  up  Jack  Braddon's  abandoned  field-glasses 
and  levelled  them  at  the  flying  group.  The  silk  jackets  of  the  riders 
were  just  becoming  distinguishable. 

*'  By  George !"  he  cried,  "  it  will  be  close.  You  could  cover  them 
all  with  a  blanket.  No — one  is  dropping  back.  It  looks  like  Whale- 
bone.    Sulky,  I  fancy,  the  brute.    Why  don't  the  boy  use  his  whip?" 

"  Whalebone's  beaten  anyway.  He's  swerving.  And  Jack  Braddon 
is  galloping  alongside — cursing  the  boy,  no  doubt.  Lamplighter  leads. 
Here  they  come!"  and  he  put  down  the  glasses.  The  horses  were  in 
plain  view  now. 
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True  enough^  Whalebone  was  five  or  six  lengths  behind  the  other 
five  horses^  which  were  going  well  together.  He  seemed  to  be  at  odds 
with  his  rider.  Suddenly^  however^  a  change  came  over  him.  His 
jockey  was  seen  to  lean  over  and  stroke  him  on  the  shoulder^  then  to 
gather  the  reins  and  take  a  firm  hold  of  his  mouth.  Whalebone  shook 
his  head  once  or  twice  and  straightened  out  in  earnest.  Swiftly  and 
steadily  he  closed  up  the  gap  between  him  and  the  other  horses^  and 
then  he  came  through  with  a  dash  of  speed  simply  phenomenal.  The 
last  remaining  jump,  a  stiff  four-foot  fence,  he  took  on  almost  even 
terms  with  Lamplighter,  the  leading  horse,  and  all  over  the  course  they 
were  shouting,  "  Watch  Whalebone  1    Watch  Whalebone  I" 

They  came  past  the  judges'  stand  like  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but 
Whalebone  was  a  good  two  lengths  in  the  lead. 

As  Whalebone's  jockey  pulled  up  Jack  Braddon  threw  himself  from 
his  horse  and  grasped  the  winner  by  the  bridle.  A  few  moments  later 
he  assisted  the  exhausted  rider  to  the  weighing-tent  to  weigh  out. 
Then  they  left  the  weighing-tent  together,  accompanied  by  John 
Fogarty. 

Jack  Braddon  was  deathly  pale.  He  had  suffered  imtold  agony 
from  his  injuries  during  his  mad  ride  of  the  last  few  minutes,  and, 
besides,  he  had  other  reasons  for  being  pale.  Once  away  from  the 
weighing-tent  he  turned  upon  John  Fogarty  in  a  rage. 

*'  You  can  leave  me  to-day.  Do  you  hear  ?"  he  cried.  "  You're  not 
fit  to  be  trusted.    You  shall  have  your  month's  wages  and  go." 

"  He  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  the  jockey.    "  It  was  my 

fault,  and  I" but  the  sentence  was  not  finished.     Somehow  they 

had  reached  the  club-house,  and  as  they  did  so  Jack  fainted  dead  away 
from  pain.  The  jockey  gave  a  little  cry,  and  then,  as  a  number  of 
people  rushed  to  Jack's  assistance,  disappeared  up  the  stairs  of  the 
club-house. 

A  few  minutes  later  Peggy  Strangeways  came  demurely  down  the 
steps  and  hastened  into  the  little  sitting-room  where  Jack  lay  on  a 
couch.  Only  the  doctor  was  with  him,  the  former  having  cleared  the 
room  to  keep  Jack  as  quiet  as  possible  until  he  could  be  removed  to 
his  own  home.  When  Peggy  entered  the  room  the  doctor,  who  knew 
a  thing  or  two  beyond  the  mere  practice  of  medicine,  discreetly  retired. 
What  on  earth  made  you  do  such  a  thing,  Peggy?"  asked  Jack. 
Oh,  I  don't  know — ^mischief,  I  suppose." 

*'Will  you  promise  me  never  to  do  a  thing  like  that  again?"  con- 
tinued Jack. 

'*  Why  should  I  promise  you  ?" 

"P^gy>  you  are  not  to  be  trusted  alone.  You  ought  to  have  a 
husband  to  look  after  you.    Come,  Peggy,  say  the  word  ?" 

And  she  said  it — or,  rather,  she  didn't  say  it — ^which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  as  we  all  know. 


THE  MASTER  OF  FATE 

By  Clinton  Dangerjield 

HE  opened  his  eyes  very  quietly,  believing  himself  still  on  ship- 
board. Then  he  saw  that  the  walls  around  him  were  rough 
gray  rock,  crudely  mortared  together,  and  instead  of  the  port- 
hole a  shutterless,  paneless  window  let  in  the  sunshine. 

Yet  his  bed  might  have  belonged  to  the  Marianne.  It  was  a  ship's 
berth,  fastened  to  tiie  wall. 

Grown  impatient  of  the  riddle,  he  raised  himself,  but  sharp  pain 
darted  through  his  ankle,  and  with  this  came  a  flood  of  recollections. 
He  remembered  now  the  horrible,  helpless  tossing  of  the  wrecked  vessel, 
the  flight  to  the  boats,  their  capsizing,  and  then  how  he  had  served  to 
amuse  the  ocean  in  its  tigerish  sport.  Again  and  again  he  had  crawled 
up  the  beach  only  to  be  dragged  back.  Then  when  he  had  ceased,  from 
mortal  fatigue,  to  care  what  the  issue  was,  the  water  took  him  and 
flung  him  high  up  out  of  harm's  reach.     Then  oblivion. 

How  had  he  come  here?  He  called,  strongly  and  pettishly,  and  a 
man  entered  over  whose  shrewd  and  kindly  face  the  word  surgeon  was 
written,  even  if  his  nervous,  sensitive,  but  strong  hands  had  not  said 
it  still  more  plainly. 

^'Well,  mon,"  he  said  cheerily,  ^Hhere's  a  note  of  temper  in  the 
voice  which  says  you  are  as  much  yoursel'  as  ever." 

*'I  did  not  mean  it.  Doctor,  but  Fm  a  bit  perplexed.  Did  you 
find  me  on  the  shore?    Were  the  others  saved?" 

"  There  were  na  others,"  said  the  Surgeon  gravely.  "  I  found  ye 
on  the  shore,  as  ye  say,  an'  bar  a  twisted  ankle  and  an  overdose  of  salt 
water  ye  are  not  a  pin  the  waur  for  a  bit  of  rough  sea  handlin'." 

''  Where  are  we  ?    This  hut " 

"  I  dinna  see  why  I  should  na  tell  ye  the  truth.  This  is  the  Roger 
Stanalaus  group  of  islands,  and  we  are  the  first  colony,  formerly  crew 
of  the  Arion." 

"  The  crew  of  the  Arion?  They  were  saved,  all  of  them?  Why,  I 
had  nearly  a  dozen  personal  friends  among  those  passengers  I  For 
twelve  months  we  believed  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

"Of  our  bones  were  coral  made?  Na!  We're  vara  much  alive. 
But  we've  had  na  word  from  the  outside  world  for  mony  a  day,  an' 
they're  keen  to  have  speech  of  ye.  For  mysel',  I  expect  no  news.  I've 
neither  kith  nor  kin.     I'm  fra  Edinburgh." 
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If  his  patient  thought  the  last  information  superfluous^  he  did  not 
say  so.  His  thoughts  changed  from  his  friends'  safety  to  the  name  of 
the  islands. 

"The  Stanalaus  group!  Why,  my  uncle  discovered  them,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  They  are  utterly  out  of  the  way  of  passing  steamers 
and  a  mere  barren  mass  of  stone.    How  have  you  lived?" 

"Na  so  barren  as  your  uncle  thought.  This  central  island  is  a 
little  oasis.  Up  here,  like  a  nest,  snuggles  a  bit  kingdom  of  a  thousand 
acres  or  so,  with  rich  soil,  and  we  saved  seeds  from  our  wreck.  Then 
we've  seabirds'  ^gs  an'  fish,  a  vera  nutritious  diet" 

"But,  good  God,  we  may  be  here  fifty  years  before  a  steamer 
passes!"  He  clutched  the  Scotchman's  arm.  "Do  you  appreciate 
that?" 

"  We've  had  some  time  in  which  to  comprehend  it,"  said  the  Sur- 
geon dryly.  "  And  we  take  the  matter  accordin'  to  our  different  dis- 
positions. To  return  to  yoursel'.  Can  ye  see  some  of  the  others  soon  ? 
They've  had  no  news,  as  I  said,  an'  for  some  of  them  ye  must  hold 
the  keys  of  life  an'  death." 

"  Let  me  rest  a  few  moments.     I  will  be  ready  soon." 

"  Surely,  mon,"  returned  the  Surgeon  cheerily.  "  Call  when  ye've 
had  time  to  think  a  bit" 

He  withdrew,  and  the  other  lay  there,  staring  dreamily  through 
the  window. 

Then  they  really  were  all  there — ^these  people  he  imagined  dead. 
They  were  of  far  more  interest  to  him  than  the  lost  crew  of  his  own 
ship,  among  whom  he  had  no  friends. 

Yes,  all  there,  all  ready  to  hang  breathlessly  on  his  lips.  Droll 
that  he  should  be  awaited  longingly  by  the  very  people  who,  in  the 
London  drawing-rooms,  had  made  him  feel  that  he  was  only  ordinary 
Dick  Penton,  good  to  carry  a  fan  or  pronounce  on  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. Merely  Dick  Fenton,  club  idler  and  lounger,  yet  conscious  all 
his  life  of  a  steady  envy  of  the  stronger  natures  who  had  bent  Fate  to 
their  will. 

But  his  temperament  had  been  fatally  against  him.  He  had  drifted 
through  life  aware  that  he  would  always  drift,  though  endowed  with  a 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  natures  around  him  which  a  less  indolent 
man  would  have  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  power. 

What  were  those  words  the  Surgeon  used — '^ihe  keys  of  life  and 
death!"  He  laughed  gently  to  himself.  Nothing  in  them!  They 
merely  meant  he  was  a  walking  newspaper  to  be  cast  aside  when  read. 
Well,  for  the  present,  at  least,  they  must  turn  to  him,  and  to  him  alone, 
for  knowledge.  After  all,  what  was  knowledge  or  life?  Didn't  some 
old  duffer  say  it  was  only — opinion  ?  And  in  this  case The  half- 
blurred  thought  flashed  to  clearness  at  a  single  leap  I 
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He^  the  driftwood^  thrown  up  by  the  ocean^  he  was  no  lees  a  person 
than  the  Master  of  Fate  I  For  what  he  said  they  would  all  believe. 
That  belief  would  lie  undisturbed  for  perhaps  a  generation,  long  enough 
to  shape  their  lives  as  he  willed.  Exultation  flooded  his  whole  being. 
They  were  his — his  puppets.  He  would  deal  gently  with  them.  He 
felt  a  tenderness  that  yet  had  in  it  an  iron  resolve^  at  variance  with  his 
past.    Then  a  sweet  but  anxious  voice  floated  in. 

"  Oh  Mr.  McAlister^  when  wiU  he  see  us  F'' 

The  listener  lifted  his  voice  in  response,  "  Now,  if  you  will.'' 

The  door  opened  hastily  but  quietly,  and  a  slender  figure  crossed 
the  threshold.  Behind  her  loomed  the  manly  form  of  a  young  fellow 
of  perhaps  six-and-twenty.  The  couple  greeted  him  with  an  eagerness 
that  touched  him  with  a  sense  of  luxury,  and  he  answered  smilingly 
their  inquiries  as  to  his  own  well-being. 

He  knew  the  girFs  history,  the  details  of  her  miserable  married  life ; 
knew  still  better  the  dissipated  scoimdrel  whom  she  called  husband,  and 
whom  she  was  obediently  starting  to  rejoin  when  she  boarded  the 
Arion.  He  felt  the  question  trembling  on  her  lip.  At  last  she  said 
bravely : 

*'May  I  be  selfish  now?  I  want  to  ask  for  news?''  She  paused, 
leaned  against  the  rough  wall  and  said  flatly,  **  My  husband  ? — ^is  he 
living?" 

The  Master  of  Fate  did  not  answer  inmiediately.  He  looked  past 
her  into  the  eyes  of  the  waiting  man  near  her  and  read  an  agony  of 
anxiety.  The  young  fellow's  hands  were  clinched  until  the  Master  of 
Fate  fancied  the  nails  were  drawing  blood.  He  swept  the  man's  face 
again,  and  was  satisfied.  Between  these  two  was  no  guilty  love.  With 
happiness  tempting  them,  and  the  world  far  away,  they  had  been 
observant  of  the  law. 

The  Master  of  Fate  spoke,  clearly  and  unhesitatingly, — 

"  Mrs.  Lenox,  your  husband  is  dead.    He  died  three  months  ago." 

She  gave  a  low  cry  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  so  great  was 
the  man's  relief  that  he  pushed  conventionality  quite  aside  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  Thank  God  I"  he  said.    «  Thank  God  I" 

The  Master  of  Fate  smiled  on  them  as  they  went  away.  They  were 
jostled  in  the  door  by  a  brusque  and  hasty  step,  and  a  hoarse  voice 
said  irritably: 

**  What  was  McAlister  about  that  he  couldn't  let  me  know  Fenton 
is  ready  to  see  visitors  I  He  understands  how  much  I  have  at  stake  I" 
Fenton  did  not  need  to  see  the  face.  This  was  the  successful  specu- 
lator, the  man  whose  gains  had  swollen  to  such  an  immense  bulk  that 
they  formed  a  huge  power,  which  reached  out  crawling  hands,  strangling 
all  opposition,  and  which  had  long  ago  taken  the  speculator  himself 
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by  the  throat  and  wrung  him  dry  of  all  thonght  except  to  increase  its 
own  gross  body. 

Across  the  whipping  waves  it  called  him,  and  his  enforced  absence 
had  painted  the  shadows  of  hell  on  his  face.  He  waited  for  no  courtesy 
questions,  but  poured  out  a  dozen  inquiries,  the  gist  of  all  being  the 
present  condition  of  his  fortune. 

"  You  are  nervous  about  your  money  ?" 

'*  Nervous  P^  the  speculator  grew  purple  over  the  weakness  of  the 
word.  "  Nervous  I  Good  God  I  I  can't  eat  or  sleep  for  thinking  of  it, 
and  of  how  those  fools  will  mismanage  the  market  I'' 

''Don^t  you  think,"  said  the  Master  of  Fate  composedly,  "that 
your  life  here  has  proven  what  a  precious  time  you  used  to  spend  for 
a  beastly  small  return  ?  You  live  as  well  here  as  there.  Judging  by 
your  skin,  you're  a  long  ways  healthier.'' 

"  My  fortune !  Tell  me — ^you  must  have  heard  how  it  stands !  My 
brother  has  inherited  it,  I  suppose.    What  has  he  done  with  it?" 

He  bent  over  the  Master  of  Fate,  clutching  him  fiercely,  pouring 
down  on  him  hot,  feverish  breath.  The  latter  looked  up  with  inscrut- 
able eyes. 

*'  Your  money  is  gone — every  penny  of  it.  He  hadn't  your  ability 
for  such  things." 

The  speculator  staggered  from  the  room,  and  the  other  raised  him- 
self slightly  to  meet  the  frank,  open  countenance  of  the  man  he  most 
admired,  a  stainless,  white-haired  soldier  of  fifty,  beloved  everywhere 
for  his  quiet  modesty,  although  his  men  had  endless  tales  to  tell  of  their 
Colonel's  dash  and  bravery  in  the  field.  Sometimes  they  were  wont  to 
end  by  cursing  the  degenerate  son  who  long  ago  had  abandoned  himself 
to  the  wildest  dissipation,  dragging  his  father's  name,  as  far  as  he 
could,  in  the  very  dust.  But  the  father's  love  knew  no  shadow  of 
turning.  A  few  kindly  words  for  the  invalid,  and  then  he  faltered 
eagerly,— 

"  My  son — have  you  any  news  of  him  ?" 

**  Sit  here,"  said  the  Master  of  Fate,  making  room  on  the  berth. 
"  I  have  news  of  him.  Just  before  I  sailed  there  was  a  fire  in  one  of 
the  poor  tenements.  The  people  weren't  of  much  consequence,  so  when 
it  was  discovered  that  a  child  was  trapped  by  the  flames  no  one  seemed 
to  care  to  risk  those  terrible  burning  stairs,  from  which  the  trained 
firemen  shrank.  Then  a  man  burst  through  the  throng,  fought  his 
way  up  that  crackling  inferno,  and,  though  crushed  on  the  very  thresh- 
old as  he  returned  with  his  burden,  the  child  was  saved.  If  he  had 
faults  in  life,  they  were  redeemed  by  this  unselfish  sacrifice,  this  daunt- 
less act,  that  made  him  equal  with  the  bravest." 

He  ceased.  The  gray  head  near  him  bowed  low  and  hot  tears  wet 
the  hand  of  the  Master  of  Fate  as  the  soldier  murmured  brokenly, — 
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"  My  lad,  my  noble  lad,  whom  I  always  trusted  and  believed  in — 
my  hero  boy!" 

Glorified  by  a  sweet  and  holy  sorrow,  he  moved  away.  The  Master 
of  Fate  received  the  others,  dealing  out  the  replies  he  thought  best  for 
each.  His  fluent  imagination  never  failed  him.  He  kept  every  story 
keenly  in  hand,  and  when  he  rose  from  his  couch  he  made  no  blunders. 

^^  YeVe  done  the  whole  lot  good  by  your  coming"  said  the  Surgeon 
two  months  afterwards.  "  They  are  all  improved.  Even  the  million- 
aire, who  was  always  a  maist  disagreeable  man,  has  begun  to  think  of 
somethin'  beside  his  vera  greasy  dollars." 

A  year  went  by.  From  the  highest  pinnacle  of  rock  floated  a  flag 
of  distress,  but  no  one  hoped  anything  from  it.  The  Master  of  Fate 
watched  his  creations  prosper.  He  shared  their  humblest  labors,  but 
a  new  and  strange  dignity  sat  on  him,  which  awakened  in  the  others  a 
wondering  respect.  Only  the  Scotch  Surgeon  was  unaffected  by  it  and 
sometimes  glanced  so  searchingly  at  the  Master  of  Fate  that  another 
man  might  have  been  disconcerted. 

One  bright  day  the  colonists  announced  their  intention  of  hunting 
turtle-eggs  on  an  adjacent  island,  whose  barren  sands  were  considered 
first-class  incubators  by  the  whole  turtle  tribe.  They  were  to  make  a 
day's  picnic  of  it,  and  when  the  Master  of  Fate  volunteered  to  remain 
and  watch  over  the  fiag  they  were  all  glad  to  avoid  the  thankless  task, 
and  soon  disappeared,  leaving  him  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed. 

He  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  luxurious  idling,  and  if  he  thought 
of  the  flag  at  all  it  was  with  a  sense  of  amusement  over  such  a  useless 
precaution.  Then  suddenly  he  sprang  up — ^was  that  speck  on  the 
horizon  a  ship  ? 

He  ran  for  the  field-glasses  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  adjusted 
them  with  shaking  fingers.  There  she  was,  bearing  gracefully  onward. 
It  needed  no  experience  to  see  that  she  would  pass  close  enough  to  sec 
the  flag. 

Most  men  would  have  regarded  her  as  a  gracious  deliverer.  The 
Master  of  Fate  stared  on  her  with  tragic  eyes. 

It  was  not  foriimself  he  suffered.  No  fear  of  exposure  or  shame 
troubled  him,  but  he  was  agonized  over  the  danger  to  his  happy  puppets. 
Were  the  ideal  conditions  surrounding  them  to  be  destroyed  at  a  blow  ? 
Must  all  their  healed  wounds  be  torn  open  ? 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  ran  for  the  ladder,  but  the  ladder 
was  gone.  One  of  the  sailors  had  taken  it  in  pieces  and  carried  it  wfth 
him  to  construct  temporary  bridges  for  the  women.  And  it  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  shape  of  timber  on  the  island  except  a  few  battered 
pieces  from  the  wreck  used  in  finishing  their  stone  huts  and  the  flag- 
staff itself. 
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But  the  lonely  occupant  of  the  island  was  undaunted.  With  set 
teeth  he  vowed  himself  still  Fate^s  Master  and  began  climbing  the  pin- 
nacle of  rock.  Never  athletic,  the  task  was  cruelly  hard;  the  sharp 
edges  cut  his  fingers  mercilessly,  but  if  the  flag  were  down,  nothing 
else  would  attract  attention.  The  little  houses  were  in  the  central 
declivity  and  quite  out  of  view,  but  overhead  the  bunting  streamed 
gallantly  to  the  breeze. 

He  hugged  the  stone  closer  than  any  desperate  wrestler  ever  did 
his  opponent.  Inch  by  inch  he  raised  himself  with  muscles  that  ached 
wildly  from  the  unaccustomed  strain.  Up,  up,  a  yard  nearer,  then 
another,  and  then,  just  as  he  felt  the  world  slipping  from  him,  his 
hand  grasped  the  base  of  the  flagstaff. 

But  the  man  who  dominates  fate  does  not  buy  his  victories  cheaply. 

The  rotten  wood  broke  in  his  fingers,  and  he  was  plunged,  staff  and 
all,  to  the  jagged  rocks  below,  while  a  dull  crimson  stain  spread  on  the 
folds  of  the  flag  tangled  and  wrapped  around  him. 

The  ship  went  swiftly  along  her  foamy  pathway.  He  saw  the  last 
speck  of  her  shining  sails  die  on  the  horizon. 

At  sunset  the  colonists  returned.  They  missed  the  flag  at  once  and 
hurried  to  the  rock,  where  lay  its  fallen  guardian. 

Over  the  wide  bosom  of  the  waters  the  dying  sun  cast  an  infinite 
beauty  and  lighted  the  satisfied  face  of  the  Master  of  Fate,  who  looked 
kindly  into  the  anxious  eyes  around  him,  although  he  did  not  speak. 

The  Surgeon  thought  him  too  nearly  gone  for  words,  but  suddenly 
he  found  strength  and  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 

*^  You  are  all  mine,"  he  cried  clearly.  "  I,  the  Lover  of  Souls,  gave 
YOU  all  you  have  I    All  you  are  I  made  you !     I  am  the  Master  of  Fate  !'* 

He  fell  back.  The  Surgeon  laid  his  head  above  the  heart  but  heard 
uo  sound.  Hot  tears  ran  down  the  faces  of  the  colonists.  One  of  the 
women  cried  chokingly, — 

"  To  think  he  was  delirious  at  the  last !" 

But  the  Surgeon,  who  had  risen  and  was  gazing  out  to  sea,  made  no 
murmur  of  assent. 


TO  THE  BODY 

BY   EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON 

THOU  art  the  Body;  dust  both  weak  and  strong, 
Who  knows  but  what  thou  art  the  Spirit  too  ? 
Thou  daim'st  naught;  but  bowed  in  meekness  long 
Thyself  forever  robs  thee  of  thy  due ! 


PASSING  THE  LOVE  OF 

WOMAN 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

Author  of  ''When  Blades  are  Out  and  Levies  Afield,''  '' HohenzoUem;' 

''The  Quiberon  Touch; '  etc. 


THERE  were  but  two  women  in  the  camp.  Martie  was  one  of 
them^  and  Martie  was  the  cause  of  it.  The  statement  that  it 
was  on  account  of  her  they  quarrelled^  and  it  was  through  the 
quarrel  that  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  was  brought  about,  cannot  be 
denied. 

Martie  and  her  mother — ^her  mother  was  the  other  woman  in  the 
camp,  and^  except  that  she  had  been  remotely  responsible  for  Marty 
years  before^  she  didn't  particularly  count — ^had  come  to  the  rough  little 
mining  settlement  with  Marty's  father,  a  mining  engineer,  who  repre- 
sented certain  speculative  holdings  in  the  East  which  needed  personal 
attention. 

Before  they  arrived  the  camp  had  been  a  fairly  peaceable  one :  the 
boys  got  drunk  just  about  so  often^  once  in  a  while  there  was  a  shooting 
affair,  but  Medicine  Dog  was  as  orderly  a  camp  as  might  have  been 
found  in  Colorado.  Until  Martie  came.  It  was  a  serpent,  I  belieye, 
that  introduced  the  trouble  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  I  wonder  what  the 
wild  beasts  thought  of  the  advent  of  Eve?  At  any  rate,  Martie  first 
reformed  and  then  disorganized  Medicine  Dog. 

Following  her  arrival  there  was  an  ebullition  of  "boiled  shirts/' 
— come  by  express  in  response  to  telegraphic  communications  with 
Denver,  the  first  evidence  of  the  reform.  This  was  followed  by  the 
influx  of  a  lone  Chinaman,  imported  for  the  reboiling  of  the  said  shirts, 
his  life,  liberty,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  vocation  over  the  tubs 
being  guaranteed  him  by  the  camp,  the  second  evidence  of  reform! 
There  was  a  consequent  amelioration  of  manners,  proportioned  to  the 
prevalence  of  shirt  bosom,  too.  "  Boiled  shirts*' — ^I  use  the  language 
of  the  camp — are  the  beginning  of  that  civilization  of  which  ''plug 
hats''  are  the  end.  Medicine  Dog  never  got  that  far,  except  in  its 
dreams;  even  Martie  was  not  quite  equal  to  promoting  the  ''plug 
hat." 

604 
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The  saloon  too  felt  the  good — or  evil,  according  to  the  point  of 
view — efiFect  of  Martie's  presence,  and  the  wonderful  part  of  it  was 
that  Big  Sam,  who  dispensed  liquor,  profanity,  and  on  occasions,  if 
necessary,  bullets  from  his  "  Colt's  46,"  from  behind  the  bar,  bore  the 
situation  philosophically.  He  was  as  much  under  Martie's  sway  as 
anybody  else.  That  was  the  last  evidence  of  the  reform.  And  when  a 
preacher,  a  wandering  missionary,  came  along.  Big  Sam  cheerfully,  if 
temporarily,  suspended  business  one  Sunday  morning  and  they  had 
services  in  the  saloon,  the  preacher  on  the  counter  to  conduct  them, 
and  Martie  on  a  table  where  they  could  all  see  her,  with  a  portable 
organ,  to  lead  the  singing. 

That  was  the  only  time  Martie's  presence  graced  the  saloon.  The 
effect  of  her  presence  there  was  lasting.  The  boys  could  hardly  swallow 
their  whiskey  during  that  or  the  next  day. 

''It  tastes  as  if  it  had  sugar  in  it,"  said  Dan  Casey  mournfully, 
subtly  referring  to  the  sweetening  effect  of  Martie's  visit.  When  it 
came  to  choosing  between  Martie  and  whiskey,  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  were  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart  in  Medicine  Dog. 

Casey  signified  his  change  of  heart  in  the  matter  of  clothing  by 
trimming  his  beard — ^there  was  no  barber  in  the  camp  yet — and  by 
adding  a  green  tie  to  his  shirt,  and  when  MacBums  appeared  with  a 
yellow  silk  streamer  across  his  bestarched  bosom,  Cas^  took  it  as  a  direct 
reflection  upon  his  religious  and  political  views,  and  for  a  time  Medicine 
Dog  threatened  to  resume  its  pristine  liveliness. 

The  quarrel  was  compromised  by  Martie,  for  when  she  artfully 
caused  the  news  to  be  circulated  that  she  doted  on  red  or  blue  ties  and 
could  not  abide  green  or  yellow  ones,  Casey  and  MacBums  discarded 
the  colors  of  their  choice  and  settled  the  affair  by  wearing  Martie's. 

Martie  wore  those  colors  herself.  She  was  the  reddest-cheeked, 
bluest-eyed,  and  bonniest  girl  that  had  ever  come  across  the  moun- 
tains, so  Medicine  Dog  swore  imanimously,  at  any  rate.  As  occasion 
served,  the  various  members  of  the  camp  maintained  Martie's  cause 
vrtth  strenuous  and  generally  fatal  effect  to  various  gentlemen  from 
other  camps  who  were  rashly  inclined  to  question  the  assertion.  Martie 
would  have  shone  anywhere  in  the  open  air,  and  in  womanless  Medicine 
Dog  she  was  a  heroine,  a  queen.  That  was  the  beginning  of  disorgani- 
zation too. 

The  two  men  hardest  hit  were  Jack  Elliott  and  Dick  Sanderson. 
Elliott  was  a  jolly,  happy-go-lucky  fellow,  Sanderson  a  quieter  man, 
who  complemented  his  companion  admirably.  They  worked  a  rich 
claim  together  on  the  mountain  side  with  good  results.  They  were 
steady-going  fellows  and  both  were  dead  shots  with  the  rifle.  They  were 
great-hearted  young  men,  who  loved  each  other  with  an  affection  that 
some  men  develop  under  certain  circumstances  for  one  another  until  a 
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woman  intervenes.  Martie  intervened.  Both  men  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  as  they  were  men  of  education, — being  fellow-graduates  of  the 
old  University  of  Pennsylvania, — ^they  were  not  content  with  the  mere 
blind  adoration  which  the  rest  of  Medicine  Dog  exhibited.  They  wanted 
Martie,  and  as  the  days  grew  longer  and  they  knew  her  better,  they 
wanted  her  more  and  more. 

Each  man  dreamed  dreams  of  a  house  on  the  mountain  side  over- 
looking the  camp  with  Martie  as  its  mistress  and  with  himself  as  titular, 
if  not  actual,  master.  There  had  never  been  a  wedding  celebrated  in 
the  valley,  and  they  were  both  united  upon  the  desirability  of  having 
one.    Each  one,  however,  wanted  to  be  the  bridegroom ! 

Martie  recognized  the  difiference  between  these  two  men  and  the 
rest  of  the  camp,  although  in  no  way  did  they  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  general  society  of  Medicine  Dog — ^that  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  rest  of  the  boys.  She  realized  that  either  of  them 
might  legitimately  aspire  to  her  hand,  for  they  were  in  an  entirely 
different  category  from  the  rude,  humble,  faithful  adorers  like  Big 
Sam  and  Casey  and  the  boys,  and  Martie  loved  one  of  them. 

But  Martie  was  a  coquette.  It  wasn't  in  a  girl  of  Martie's  tempera- 
ment to  be  otherwise  in  a  camp  with  a  hundred  men  in  love  vrith  her, 
the  only  other  woman  being  Martie's  mother,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
she  didn't  count  when  Martie  was  around.  And  by  degrees  that  which 
neither  of  the  men  wished,  which  both  of  them  would  fain  have  avoided, 
was  brought  about.  There  was  a  dissolution  of  partnership,  a  rupture 
of  old  associations,  a  shattering  of  ancient  friendship.  As  is  always 
the  case,  where  both  had  loved,  they  now  hated. 

I  said  that  they  were  both  good  shots  with  the  rifle.  That  hardly 
describes  their  capacities.  If  the  mine  had  failed,  they  could  have 
earned  a  f ortime  on  any  vaudeville  stage.  One  of  their  '*  stunts" — as 
the  boys  called  it — ^was  really  remarkable.  Such  was  their  confidence 
in  each  other  that  when  one  balanced  a  little  can  of  whiskey  on  his 
head  and  the  other  bored  a  hole  through  it  neatly  vrith  his  rifle  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  yards  and  upward  the  spectators  hardly  knew  whether 
to  admire  the  nerve  of  the  can-holder  or  that  of  the  marksman  the 
more, — ^although  Casey  deprecated  the  performance  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  the  whiskey  to  go  to  waste!  They  shot  equally  well,  and 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  held  the  target.  It  had 
grown  an  old  story  to  Medicine  Dog,  but  strangers  always  wanted  to 
see  the  feat  performed.  After  the  rupture  between  them  they  did  it 
no  more,  of  course. 

It  was  Martie  who  had  separated  them,  and  it  was  Martie  who 
brought  them  together  again.  Both  men  paid  assiduous  court  to  her, 
and  she  positively  refused  under  any  circumstances  to  give  either  a 
final  answer  until  they  became  friends  once  more  and  swore  to  accept 
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her  decision  without  prejudice  to  that  friendship.  Martie  was  a  power, 
and  she  had  her  way. 

A  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  two  men  went  back  to  work 
on  their  joint  claim. 

Still,  Martie  hesitated  over  that  decision.  Some  intuition  told  her 
that  no  promise  would  avail  against  the  joy  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
disappointment  on  the  other  when  she  made  a  choice;  but  make  it  she 
must,  and  finally,  after  much  hesitation,  she  announced  that  she  chose 
Sanderson.  His  joy  could  not  quite  obliterate  in  her  mind  the  impres- 
sion caused  by  Elliott^s  grief.  Elliott  was  too  much  of  a  man,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  open  outcry.  He  believed  that  if  Sanderson  had 
been  out  of  the  way  he  would  have  been  successful,  and  his  belief  was 
probably  correct;  but  the  matter  had  been  decided,  and  he  swallowed 
his  disappointment  as  best  he  might  and  bore  Sanderson^s  triumph  in 
silence. 

A  sporty  stranger  came  to  Medicine  Dog  one  day  shortly  after  the 
engagement  was  announced,  and  the  conversation  in  the  saloon  turned 
upon  the  marksmanship  of  the  camp.  Medicine  Dog  prided  itself  on 
the  abihty  of  Elliott  and  Sanderson.  The  stranger  was  incredulous, 
and  wagers  were  made  and  the  boys  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  Elliott- 
Sanderson  claim  and  told  of  the  bets.  Neither  man  was  anxious  for 
the  test,  but  for  the  honor  of  the  camp,  and  because  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  boys  themselves,  they  felt  that  they  could  not  refuse.  Each 
volunteered  to  hold  the  can  and  each  urged  the  other  to  shoot.  Finally 
they  agreed  to  settle  the  matter  by  tossing  a  coin, — ^the  usual  method 
of  settling  mooted  points. 

Fate  decided  that  Elliott  was  to  use  the  rifle.  He  seized  the  weapon 
and  started  up  the  trail  to  get  his  distance.  In  that  same  moment  a 
grim  and  ghastly  temptation,  proportioned  in  its  appeal  to  the  strength 
of  his  passion,  entered  his  soul.  If  he  killed  Sanderson  the  field  would 
be  free.  Martie's  affections  were  not  so  deeply  engaged  but  that  she 
might  be  won.  The  idea  whitened  his  lips  and  blanched  his  face  and 
shook  his  hand,  and  it  occurred  at  the  same  moment  to  Sanderson. 
He  realized,  as  he  walked  across  the  clearing  and  backed  up  against  a 
tree,  the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  his  own  dark  face  went  as 
white  as  that  of  his  companion.  But  he  was  game.  His  emotion  was 
not  fear, — ^at  leaijt  not  fear  for  himself,— or  if  it  were  fear,  it  was  for 
Elliott.  As  he  prepared  to  receive  the  shot  he  prayed — ^and  he  was  not 
a  praying  man;  nobody  much  at  Medicine  Dog  was  in  the  habit  of 
praying  then — ^that  Elliott  might  be  equal  to  resisting  the  terrible 
demand. 

As  for  Elliott,  his  soul  was  torn  in  a  perfect  tempest  He  real- 
ized nothing  but  the  fact  that  there  before  him  was  the  man  who 
had  won  the  object  for  which  he  would  have  given  his  soul,  that 
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the  man  was  unarmed^  that  if  he  shot  him  no  power  on  earth  could 
ever  connect  him  with  the  crime  of  murder,  for  he  could  swear  that 
it  was  an  accident.  The  best  of  marksmen  sometimes  make  blunders; 
all  do  not  continually  shoot  with  the  accuracy  of  William  Tell.  Satan 
possessed  the  man's  soul  for  the  moment.  Ay,  it  was  the  woman  who 
had  tempted  the  man, — so  it  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, — ^but  this 
time  a  woman  innocent  and  unwitting.  Poor  little  Martie !  She  could 
not  help  it,  after  all. 

These  thoughts  crowded  the  minds  of  the  two  men  as  they  took 
their  stations.  Elliott  faced  Sanderson  and  slowly  raised  his  rifle.  By 
a  violent  effort  he  mastered  his  trembling  as  he  glanced  along  the  pol- 
ished barrel  and  drew  the  exquisite  bead  upon  the  little  black  spot  in 
the  can  where  he  should  have  sent  the  bullet. 

There  was  something  in  the  air,  in  the  attitude  of  the  two  men, 
in  the  situation,  which  suddenly  broke  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
onlookers.  They  shifted  uneasily.  Finally  Big  Sam  burst  out,  amid  a 
chorus  of  approval: 

"For  God's  sake,  Elliott,  don't  shoot  1  You're  not  in  the  mood 
to-day,  old  man.  We'll  willin'ly  lose  the  bet.  Give  the  stranger  his 
money,  boys." 

It  was  Sanderson  who  broke  the  silence. 

^'  What  are  you  afraid  of,  Sam  ?"  he  cried,  taking  the  can  in  his 
hands.  "By  Heaven,  the  man  doesn't  live,"  he  shouted,  translating 
everybody's  thought  in  his  impetuosity,  **  that  dare  charge  my  partner 
with  foul  play  I" 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,"  came  in  expostulation  from  the  crowd  of 
spectators. 

'* That's  right,  then,"  said  Sanderson  calmly.  "Go  ahead.  Jack. 
I'll  trust  you." 

He  lifted  the  can  again  to  his  head,  folded  his  arms,  and  faced  his 
friend,  a  little  smile  on  his  lips. 

Once  more  Elliott  lifted  his  gun,  which  he  had  dropped  during  the 
conversation.  This  time  his  nerves  were  quite  steady.  He  glanced 
along  the  barrel  again.  Should  he  send  a  shot  into  that  smiling  face  ? 
— ^his  friend's  face?  A  moment  would  determine.  He  aimed  long  and 
carefully  at  the  target  he  had  selected. 

The  smile  would  have  died  away  from  Sanderson's  face  had  he  not 
fixed  it  there  by  a  determined  effort.  Elliott  again  so  lingered  over  his 
aim  that  the  men  once  more  started  to  interfere.  The  tense  situation 
was  more  than  they  could  bear.    What  was  the  matter  ? 

Suddenly  the  devil  that  had  possessed  him  released  the  miner. 
Elliott's  love  for  man  passed  his  love  for  woman.  He  forgot  Martie 
as  he  faced  Sanderson.  His  courage  came  back  to  him  and  his  clear- 
ness of  vision. 
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He  dropped  his  rifle,  and  before  anyone  could  stop  him,  although 
Sanderson  screamed,  "For  God's  sake.  Jack,  donH  do  itP'  and  the 
men  surged  towards  him,  he  whipped  out  his  pistol,  pointed  it  at  his 
own  breast,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  fell  bleeding  from  a  mortal  wound 
through  the  right  lung. 

*'  Men,''  he  gasped  out  brokenly,  "  you're  right — ^I  was  going  to  kill 
— him — on  account  of— Martie,  you  know,  but — but  he  trusted  me  and 
— ^I  could — ^not.  Yet  I'm  a  murderer — in  the — sight  of  God — and 
my  punishment — ^is — ^this.    Dick — don't  tell  Martie." 

There  was  a  look  of  peace  on  his  face  as  they  gathered  around 
him.  They  drew  back  a  little  as  Ikick  Sanderson  knelt  down  and  took 
him  in  his  arms. 

"  Jack,  Jack  1"  he  sobbed,  "  I  knew  your  temptation,  but  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  shoot  me,  old  man.  You  were  braver  than  I.  I  don't  know 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  coin  had  flipped  my  way.  Oh  Jack, 
I  wish  to  Gk)d  you  had  killed  me  1" 

"  Now — I'm — ^forgiven,"  whispered  Elliott  feebly,  lifting  his  hand 
towards  the  other,  and  then  he  smiled,  and  then  it  was  all  over. 

"  (Jentlemen,"  said  Sanderson,  crpng  like  a  baby,  as  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  **  he  died  for  me." 

"  And  for  Martie,"  added  Casey. 

"  Yes,  and  for  Martie." 

*^  Stranger,"  said  Big  Sam,  turning  to  the  man  who  had  made  the 
wager,  *'  the  money  is  youm.    I  wish  to  God  we'd  never  bet !" 

"  Gtentlemen,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  don't  take  no  money  from 
no  gents  Vich  is  won  under  them  circumstances,  but  if  you  gents  'U 
come  down  to  the  saloon  and  likker  with  me ^" 

'*  Thaf  8  handsome  of  you,  stranger,  but  we  don't  none  of  us  git  no 
likker  in  this  camp  to-day.  That  ther6  saloon  closes  in  Medicine  Dog 
until  arter  the  funeral  of  the  best  shot  and  the  whitest-hearted  and 
the  finest  gentleman  that  ever  lived  in  the  camp,"  said  Big  Sam,  turn- 
ing mournfully  away. 


A  FORGOTTEN  POET 

BY  ARTHUR  W.  ATKINSON 

OP  his  vast  works  men  called  sublime 
When  fickle  fame  his  brow  did  kiss, 
Naught,  naught  remains  save  one  frail  rhyme 
To  hold  him  on  the  bridge  of  time, 
Above  oblivion's  dark  abyss. 


GRATSY 

By  George  Hyde  Preston 


IT  was  late  in  the  evenings  and  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  were 
quiet. 
Gratsy  had  been  in  the  house  for  some  time.     He  had  entered 
without  invitation,  and  in  a  manner  quite  ingenious. 

Nothing  on  the  first  floor  had  been  appropriated  by  him  except  a 
piece  of  cold  chicken.  Silver  was  not  in  his  line.  He  confined  himself 
to  money  and  jewels  that  were  up  to  a  certain  standard  and  easily  re- 
moved from  their  settings. 

Mounting  the  stairs,  he  walked  stealthily  about  in  the  upper  hall. 

"  I  like  these  old-fashioned  houses/^  he  said  to  himself,  **  the  tran- 
soms over  the  doors  help  business."  A  light  shone  through  one  of 
them. 

Avoiding  the  room  with  the  light,  he  made  his  silent  round,  and 
then  returned  to  the  hall. 

"  Nothing  but  a  few  rings  and  things  in  the  kid's  room,"  he  mut- 
tered. '*I  wouldn't  like  to  take  those.  She  might  want  'em  later. 
She's  a  mighty  pretty  little  kid."  And  Qratsy  smiled  and  nodded  to 
himself. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  lighted  transom  and  thought  a  moment,  still 
smiling. 

^^  They're  sitting  in  there.  Ifs  a  fool  trick,  but  I'll  do  it,"  and 
cautiously  drawing  himself  up,  he  looked  in  through  the  transom. 

The  only  person  he  saw  in  the  room  was  a  man,  who  stood  facing 
a  mirror  and  holding  a  pistol  to  his  temple. 

Gratsy  was  shocked  and  forgot  he  was  a  burglar.  ^^Hold  on! 
Don't  do  that !"  he  cried. 

The  pistol  clattered  on  the  floor.  The  man  wheeled  and  pulled 
open  the  door  just  as  Gratsy  dropped  to  the  floor.  The  man  stared 
at  Gratsy. 

"  What  do  you  want?    What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"  Well," answered  Gratsy  apologetically,"  I  guess  I  came  to  rob  you, 
but  a  man  who  is  going  to  kill  himself  ought  not  to  mind  that  much." 

"Why  did  you  interfere?  You  could  have  done  what  you  wanted 
to  do  all  the  easier  if  I  had." 

Gratsy  shook  his  head.  "  A  shot  makes  a  noise  and  draws  a  crowd. 
I  might  have  had  trouble  persuading  them  who  did  the  shooting.  And 
besides,"  he  added,  smiling,  "there's  the  little  kid.  You  hadn't 
thought  about  her,  had  you  ?" 
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The  m&n^s  face  contracted. 

*'  She  looks  mighiy  pretty  asleep  with  her  arm  up  over  her  head/' 
went  on  Gratsy.    "  I  don't  believe  you  thought  about  her." 

The  man  said  nothing. 

"  Come,"  continued  Gratsy  easily,  "  let's  talk  this  thing  over,  and 
then,  if  you  say  so,  TU  let  you  go  ahead." 

"  Why  should  I  talk  it  over  with  you?" 

"Why  not?"  retorted  Gratsy.  "It  might  help.  And  if  it  don't, 
it  will  only  be  putting  off  the  shooting  for  a  few  minutes.  I  should 
think  you  would  stand  it  to  live  that  long." 

The  man  looked  at  Gratsy,  and  the  humor  of  talking  things  over 
with  a  burglar  seemed  to  strike  him. 

Gratsy  grinned  encouragingly. 

"  What  did  you  look  over  the  transom  for  ?"  inquired  the  man. 

Gratsy  laughed.  "  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  the  kid  looked  like  her 
mother." 

"  Her  mother  is  dead,"  came  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh !"  said  Gratsy.  "  Poor  little  kid !  Now  you  wouldn't  leave 
her  too,  would  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  arrested  in  the  morning,"  said  the  man  doggedly. 

"  Well,"  answered  Gratsy  cheerfully,  "  you  might  get  off.  I  know 
a  lawyer  who—"  ' 

"  You  don't  understand — ^my  name " 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  young  fellow.  If  you  shoot  yourself 
to-night,  your  name  is  going  to  stay  right  where  it  is  now.  When  you 
pull  the  trigger  you  have  made  your  last  play.  Hold  on  and  luck  may 
change." 

"It  can't!"  exclaimed  the  other  despairingly.  "A  man  has  pos- 
session of  some  papers  that — concern  me.  He  can  ruin  me  with  them. 
He  offers  to  give  them  up  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  have  till  mid- 
night. It  is  time  for  him  to  be  here  now.  Unless  I  pay  to-night  he 
will  use  the  papers.     I  have  tried  to  raise  the  money.    I  can't." 

Gratsy  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  looked  straight  ahead. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  sharp  ring. 

"  He's  come !"  gasped  the  man,  and  he  started  towards  the  pistol 
that  still  lay  on  the  floor. 

Gratsy  made  a  quick  spring  for  it.    His  eyes  blazed. 

"  Give  the  kid  a  chance,  man !"  he  said.  "  Go  down.  Let  him  in. 
Bring  him  up  here.  I'll  hang  round  the  hall,  hear  him  talk.  Some- 
thing might  come  of  it.  If  tiiere  don't,  I  swear  to  Gk)d  I'll  give  you 
back  your  gun,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  after  he  has  gone  and 
I  have  got  clear  of  the  house.    Go  now !" 

The  man  obeyed,  and  Gratsy,  standing  in  the  shadow,  watched 
them  cross  the  hall,  enter  the  room  he  had  left,  and  close  the  door. 
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Gratsy  looked  at  the  door  and  griimed.  '^Ifs  a  hard  game,"  he 
said,  "  and  a  fool  game,  but  *  if  s  up  to  me/    I'll  take  a  chance  1'^ 

He  hastily  tied  a  handkerchief  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and, 
taking  the  man's  pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  own  in  the  other,  he  crossed 
the  hall  and  threw  open  the  door. 

"Hand's  up,  gents!  and  be  quick  about  itl"  he  ordered  in  his 
professional  tone. 

The  hands  went  up,  and  the  new-comer  uttered  a  smothered  curse. 

"  None  of  that !"  said  Gratsy  sternly.  "  You  stand  there  and  keep 
still  I    You  other  fellow,  get  into  that  doset  quick,  and  shut  the  door !" 

The  man  obeyed  like  a  person  in  a  dream.    Gratsy  turned  the  key. 

'*  Now,"  said  he  to  the  new-comer,  '^  shell  out  I  Put  the  stuff  on 
that  table.  I  want  that  pocket-book,"  added  he,  tapping  the  other's 
coat. 

"  There  is  nothing  except  papers  in  that,"  said  the  new-comer  in  a 
low  tone,  glancing  at  the  closet  door.    "  I  swear  it." 

•''Put  it  on  the  table,"  commanded  Gratsy,  "I'll  see  about  that. 
No!  I  don't  want  your  watch.  Now  get  into  that  closet,"  added 
Gratsy,  opening  the  door,  "  and  if  you  make  a  sound  I'll  make  a  sieve 
of  that  door.  Come  out,  you  other  fellow !"  The  man  came  out  and 
Gratsy  closed  the  door  and  locked  ii  Then  he  took  the  handkerchief 
from  his  face,  grinned  broadly,  and  pointed  to  the  table,  at  the  same 
time  saying  out  loud,  with  affected  sternness,  "  Now  if  s  your  turn  to 
dig  up  I    Be  quick  about  it !" 

The  man  went  rapidly  over  the  contents  of  the  pocket-book,  took  out 
a  couple  of  papers  with  trembling  hands,  nodded,  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

Gratsy  took  the  pocket-book  and  the  remaining  papers  and  put  them 
on  the  fire. 

"  I  don't  dare  to  carry  them  away,  and  if  J  leave  them,  he-'ll  miss 
the  others,"  he  murmured. 

The  man  grasped  Grats/s  hand. 

"  You've  saved  me — and  the  child,"  whispered  he. 

Gratsy  nodded.  "  I  told  you  luck  would  change."  Then,  unlock- 
ing the  closet  door,  he  said  aloud,  "  Get  in  there !" 

The  marr  went  in  with  a  swift  look  of  gratitude,  and  Gratsy  closed 
the  door  and  locked  it  on  both.  "  Now,  you  fellows,"  he  called  cheer- 
fidly  through  the  keyhole,  "  you'd  better  not  begin  to  break  down  this 
door  till  after  I  am  out  of  the  house,  for  if  you  do  I'll  come  back  and 
plunk  you  full  of  lead." 

Ajid  with  that  Gratsy  ran  down  the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  let  him- 
self out  of  the  house,  and  walked  quickly  down  the  street. 

As  he  turned  the  comer  he  looked  back  at  the  house  and  smiled. 

"  She  is  an  almighty  pretty  little  kid,"  said  he. 
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THE  OTHER  MAN 


BY  FREDERIC  REDDALE 


UNDER  the  scorching  rays  of  an  afternoon  sun  the  limitless  ex- 
panse of  the  African  veldt  lay  shimmering  and  quivering  in 
torrid  heat. 

All  around  there  rose^  fold  upon  f old^  an  interminable  and  mad- 
dening succession  of  low^  roimded  rises^  clothed  to  their  stony  summits 
with  shorty  coarse  grass  and  purple  karroo  bushes^  the  reddish  soil 
baked  hard  by  the  drought  of  the  dry  season. 

Scarcely  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  wilderness;  not  a  wing 
whirred;  not  an  insect  buzzed.  There  was  no  spoor  or  sign  of  game^ 
large  or  small, — ^most  of  it  had  been  killed  off  long  ago.  The  grass 
bent  languidly  to  the  faint  draught  that  came  out  of  the  north  as 
from  a  furnace  mouth. 

All  nature  drooped  and  panted  for  nightfall;  the  desolation  was 
profound;   the  silence  was  oppressive. 

Out  of  the  west,  following  the  windings  of  a  little  kloof,  there 
crept  a  lumbering,  dusty,  and  dirty  white-topped  wagon,  of  the  kind 
used  by  traders  or  hunters,  innimierable  creakings  and  groanings  and 
shudderings  testifying  to  many  days'  journeying  with  a  '*  plentiful 
lack'^  of  axle-grease. 

Poui*  poorly-conditioned  oxen  drew  the  cumbersome  equipage.  The 
lolling  tongues  of  the  beasts,  their  languid,  dragging  steps,  and  their 
lean  condition  told  eloquently  of  hard  travel  and  scanty  forage. 

By  the  side  of  the  cattle  shambled  two  Kaffir  ^'boys,^*  each  armed 
with  a  long  goad.  In  front  of  the  team  strode  a  white  man,  his  nat- 
urally fair  face  tanned  to  a  dusky  red,  his  clothing  soiled  and  travel- 
stained  from  many  nights'  sleeping  out,  his  veldt-schoon  in  the  last 
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stages  of  dilapidation.  Besting  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm  lay  a 
shining  Winchester,  the  best-kept  and  smartest  thing  in  the  whole  of 
his  shabby  outfit.  For* upon  the  rifle  the  little  band  of  adventurers 
depended  mainly  for  their  subsistence  from  day  to  day.  Game  was 
scarce  and  shy;  the  wagon  was  none  too  plentifully  stocked  with  the 
bare  necessaries  of  flour,  sugar,  and  cofPee;  a  poor  shot  might  mean 
a  supperless  bed. 

He  was  a  giant  in  stature, — fully  six  feet  two,  with  the  build  and 
brawn  of  the  pioneer.  In  age  he  was  on  the  better  side  of  thirty.  A 
great  brown  beard  swept  his  chest,  and  there  was  a  tawny  mustache  to 
match,  while  from  under  the  front  peak  of  his  fore-and-aft  pith  helmet 
there  gleamed  a  clean-cut  profile  and  a  pair  of  keen,  Saxon  blue  eyes 
of  the  kind  that  are  apt  to  be  undimmed  by  fatigue  oi  undaunted  by 
disaster. 

Slowly  the  little  caravan  plodded  on,  the  KafiSrs  continually  urging 
the  wearied  beasts  with  throaty,  clicking  sounds,  the  white  "baas" 
striding  sturdily  along,  consulting  a  pocket-compass  from  time  to 
time  as  the  windings  of  the  kloof  brought  the  sun  now  upon  one  hand, 
and  anon  upon  the  other. 

Evening  was  approaching;  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hours'  day- 
light remained ;  it  was  time  to  be  thinking  of  a  camp  for  the  ni^t. 

After  a  more  than  usually  heavy  ascent,  the  oxen  of  their  own 
accord  stopped  to  breathe,  the  KaflBrs  squatting  listlessly  under  the 
wagon  out  of  the  sun.  The  white  man,  glancing  back  for  a  moment, 
strode  without  halting  to  the  summit  of  the  nearest  kopje,  and  there 
stood  shading  his  eyes  and  looking  steadfastly  northeast.  Suddenly 
he  was  roused  by  a  loud  cry : 

"  Water,  baas !  I  smell  water  !^'  shouted  one  of  the  "  boys,"  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 

Simultaneously  the  drooping  oxen  picked  up  their  heads,  and  of 
their  own  accord  started  onward  at  a  smarter  pace.  The  "  baas"  de- 
scended and  fell  in  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  for  the  Kaffir  instinct 
is  infallible,  and  water  was  surely  not  far  away.  This  meant  not  only 
renewed  life  for  the  cattle,  a  camping-place,  and  probably  some  game 
for  the  pot,  but  also  the  goal  of  their  journey. 

Likewise  success  or  another  dismal  failure ! 

Half  a  mile  was  covered  in  this  fashion,  the  man  in  the  helmet 
consulting  a  rude  map  as  he  stumbled  through  the  slippery  veldt  grass, 
after  which,  with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction,  he  called  out: 

"  We  must  be  nearly  there,  Joey !" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  his  lips  than  the  heavy  wagon  com- 
menced to  move  more  speedily  down  an  easy  decline,  and  the  weary 
beasts  broke  into  a  shambling  trot. 

A  sudden  turn  round  the  shoulder  of  a  hill  revealed  the  wider  ex- 
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pause  of  a  little  valley^  perhaps  a  half  mile  broad^  through  which 
meandered  a  thin  ribbon  of  shallow  water^  bordered  by  a  narrow  expanse 
of  pebbly  beach  that  in  time  of  flood  would  be  entirely  covered  with 
a  yellow,  swirling  torrent. 

In  a  trice  the  wagon  stopped,  the  oxen  were  imhitched  and  galloping 
towards  the  water,  into  the  centre  of  which  they  waded  knee-deep, 
drinking  greedily  of  the  precious  fluid.  This  done,  they  proceeded 
to  wallow  in  the  stream,  after  which  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
more  succulent  grass  growing  near  by. 

Although  the  near-by  kopjes  were  casting  long  shadows  eastward, 
there  was  yet  more  than  an  hour  of  daylight. 

MethodicaUy  and  silently  the  younger  native  proceeded  to  unpack 
the  scanty  camp  utensils  and  build  a  Are,  while  Joey,  taking  a  gun 
from  the  bed  of  the  wagon,  sneaked  off  up-stream  in  quest  of  an  eland, 
a  harte-beeste,  or  a  klipspringer  buck. 

The  white  man,  leaving  all  these  details  to  his  "  boys,"  strode  off 
in  the  contrary  direction  down-stream,  apparently  at  random  and  as 
though  he  were  likewise  looking  for  game,  until  out  of  sight  around 
a  bend.  Then  his  whole  demeanor  changed.  He  attentively  studied 
the  dried-up  shore  on  either  hand,  crossing  the  exposed  river  beach 
diagonally  from  the  farther  margin  of  caked  bluish  clay  to  the  strip 
of  coarse  gravel  and  pebbles  that  bordered  the  water's  edge. 

Apparently  the  indications  were  satisfactory.  Bending  nearly  dou- 
ble, he  eagerly  scanned  the  patches  of  pebbles,  scratching  here  and 
there  with  his  fingers,  and  letting  the  stuff  winnow  through  his  hand. 

Suddenly,  with  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure  and  triumph,  he  dropped 
his  weapon  and  began  to  pick  up  pebbles  here  and  there.  Curious, 
dirty-looking  stones  they  were,  grayish  white  and  rusty,  but  having 
strange,  fiery  gleams  in  their  depths. 

With  feverish  haste  he  produced  a  stout  canvas  bag,  holding  perhaps 
a  quart,  tied  with  leathern  thongs.  Qreedily  he  continued  his  quest, 
picking  up  stones  apparently  at  hap-hazard,  but  really  with  the  quick 
selection  of  the  expert.  Some  of  them  were  hardly  bigger  than  a 
pea,  many  others  were  as  large  as  a  marble  or  a  hazel-nut,  a  few  even 
larger. 

Now,  it  is  a  blessed  peculiarity  of  precious  stones,  cut  or  uncut, 
rough  or  polished,  set  or  imset,  that  a  fortune  may  be  contained  in  a 
very  small  compass.  And  although  mere  size  does  not  always  count  in 
assessing  the  value  of  a  stone,  yet  those  which  our  prospector  had 
gathered  might  be  expected  to  be  worth  anywhere  from  a  hundred  to 
a  thousand  pounds  apiece.  For  in  his  knocking  about  the  diamond 
fields  he  had  become  something  of  a  connoisseur,  and  in  picking  over 
this  new  field  he  had  with  quick  decision  selected  only  the  finest  speci- 
mens, albeit  only  in  the  rough. 
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The  whole  "  claim/'  when  properly  exploited,  would  donbtlese  prove 
to  be  very  rich,  and  of  this  claim  he  was  of  course  the  owner  by  right 
of  discovery,  in  which  the  drastic  mining  laws  of  the  colony  would 
jealously  protect  him. 

An  hour  sufBced  to  fill  the  bag,  the  mouth  of  which  he  quickly  fas- 
tened and  flung  it  on  the  sand.  Then,  raising  his  clenched  fists  towards 
the  heavens,  he  cried  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  excitement  and  triumph : 

"At  last!    Atlastr 

With  a  grim  smile  lifting  the  comers  of  his  tawny  mustache  he 
gave  the  bag  a  kick  and  thus  apostrophized  its  contents : 

"  There  you  are,  my  beauties !  This  is  my  claim,  and  I'm  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  South  Africa !'' 

For  that  dirty  canvas  bag  held  twice  a  double  handful  of  diamonds^ 
and  the  claim  would  be  worth  no  man  could  say  how  much.  Bichard 
Dysart's  quest  was  ended;  he  had  found  a  virgin  deposit  of  those 
precious  white  stones,  for  which,  not  two  hundred  miles  away,  in  Kim- 
berley,  an  army  of  white  men  and  Kaffir  slaves  were  madly  tearing 
out  the  bowels  of  the  continent. 

Dysart  picked  up  the  bag,  walked  to  where  he  had  thrown  down 
his  Winchester,  and  turned  his  face  towards  camp.  A  distant  rifle- 
shot rang  out  at  that  instant  and  apprised  him  that  Joey  had  probably 
brought  down  their  supper. 

"  Confound  the  fellow !''  he  muttered.  "  I  wish  he  hadn't  fired 
the  gun !" 

The  sun  had  disappeared  below  the  hills  to  the  westward,  and  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  would  be  dark. 

Coming  in  sight  of  camp,  he  discovered  Joey  in  the  act  of  skinning 
and  cutting  up  a  young  buck,  while  the  other  boy  was  tending  a  cheerful 
fire  built  of  driftwood  left  high  and  dry  on  the  river  bank. 

Flinging  himself  down  by  the  fire,  the  precious  bag  by  his  side, 
Dysart  removed  his  helmet,  baring  his  white  forehead  to  the  cooling 
night-breeze,  which  was  even  now  briskly  fanning  the  fire. 

As  he  sat  there,  plans  for  the  future  came  trooping  through  his 
brain.  Now  he  could  go  home  to  England.  The  weary  years  of  wan- 
dering, hardship,  and  ill-luck  were  all  behind  him.  He  saw  himself 
taking  his  proper  place  once  more  among  his  fellows,  wealthy  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  ambition  or  of  avarice.  No  more  sleeping 
out  on  the  veldt,  frozen  by  night  and  roasted  by  day, — ^for  your 
African  desert,  even  within  twenty  degrees  of  the  Equator,  is  as  cold 
as  Labrador  between  simset  and  sunrise.  There  was  a  gentleman's 
estate,  good  society,  and  pleasures  innumerable  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  I 

And  a  wife,  perhaps — ^the  queenly  Marcia  Churchill. 

They  had  laughed  at  him  in  Kimberley  when  he  talked  of  a  new 
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diamond  country  away  off  to  the  northeast^  and  no  one  had  faith 
enough  in  his  scheme,  based  on  a  story  heard  from  an  old  Kaffir,  to 
lend  him  a  paltry  hundred  pounds  for  an  outfit.  Well,  the  laugh  was 
his  now!    He  woiQd  be  a  Diamond  King! 

Through  all  his  visions  of  the  past  with  its  cruel  hardships,  and 
of  the  future  with  its  golden  triumphs,  there  floated  a  fair  face, — a 
woman's  face, — crowned  with  an  aureole  of  dusky  hair,  framing  a  pair 
of  steadfast  gray  eyes  that  could  look  a  man  through  and  tiirough, 
and  forever  banish  falsehood  and  guile. 

But  perhaps  she  had  not  waited!  Ah,  in  that  case — ^and  with  a 
sudden  tightening  of  the  chest  Dysart  half  rose  to  his  feet,  showing 
himself  full  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  cruel  thought,  from  out  of  the  darkness 
across  the  narrow  stream  there  was  an  angry  spat  of  flame,  a  sharp 
report,  and  with  a  groan  Bichard  sank  back  as  though  lifeless,  shot 
through  the  body  1 

A  sound  of  hurried  and  scrambling  footsteps,  a  sudden  plashing  in 
the  shallow  water,  and  then  there  appeared  out  of  the  darkness  whence 
the  shot  had  come  the  form  of  a  man  running  swiftly.  He  made 
straight  for  the  silent  figure  of  his  victim,  grabbed  the  bag  of  diamonds 
lying  by  his  side,  and  vanished  in  the  blackness  whence  he  had  come. 

A  life-tragedy  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  ticks  of  the  watch ! 

The  two  Kaffir  boys,  startled  by  the  shot,  saw  only  the  silent  form 
of  the  ^'  baas"  and  the  swiftly  moving  apparition  that  seemed  to  swoop 
down  upon  them  out  of  the  African  night. 

With  a  simultaneous  yell  they  dropped  their  tasks  and  fled  into  the 
surrounding  blackness.  Bichard  Dysart  was  left  alone, — dying,  per- 
haps dead, — alone  on  the  veldt,  treacherously  and  cruelly  robbed  of  his 
hard-won  treasure! 

n. 

When  two  men  fall  out  who  are  closely  allied  by  blood  or  by  friend- 
ship the  breach  is  apt  to  be  all  the  more  deadly  and  bitter  than  if  they 
had  been  only  mere  acquaintances. 

And  when  the  same  men  quarrel  over  a  woman,  covertly  or  openly, 
beware  of  the  consequences,  for  a  very  pretty  feud  is  apt  to  ensue. 

It  was  Bichafd  Dysart's  misfortune  to  be  bom  the  younger  son 
in  a  family  long  in  lineage  but  short  in  wealth.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  having  hopes  of  family  influence  and  preferment  in  that  quarter, 
his  own  taste  being  for  the  army.  But  old  Sir  Arthur  Dysart,  his 
father,  had  his  own  way,  and  Bick  religiously  kept  his  terms  and  ate 
his  dinners  at  the  Temple. 

The  elder  brother,  also  named  Arthur, — ^there  had  always  been  a 
Sir  Arthur  Dysart  siuce  Charles  Second's  time, — was  of  a  studious 
turn,  being  slight  and  dark  in  stature  and  complexion,  presenting  a 
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complete  antithesis  to  his  Berserk  younger  brother.  In  tastes  and 
likings  they  were  also  at  opposites.  Arthur  seldom  shot  over  his 
father^s  preserves;  Rick  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  had  a  goxi 
over  his  shoulder  and  a  good  dog  at  heel.  Arthur  loved  books  and 
flowers  and  music,  and  was  something  of  a  colorist ;  Rick  almost  hated 
the  sight  of  a  book,  and  esteemed  a  ride  to  hounds  worth  more  than  a 
library  of  Elzevirs,  and  the  merry  toot  of  the  himtsman's  horn  prettier 
than  a  classic  symphony. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Arthur  was  by  any  means  a  milk- 
sop,— he  was  a  type  of  the  modem  English  gentleman,  than  whom 
there  is  none  finer  on  (Jod's  footstool ;  and  if  his  purusits  were  of  the 
more  peaceful  order,  he  could,  nevertheless,  be  trusted  to  hold  his  own 
anywhere  and  with  anybody. 

Now,  the  Dysart  acres  were  strictly  entailed,  and  as  a  younger  son 
Richard  Dysart  could  not  expect  more  than  a  modest  inheritance.  Old 
Sir  Arthur  had  foreseen  this,  and  managed  to  lay  by  a  few  hundreds 
which  at  his  death  he  intended  to  bequeath  to  Rick  to  tide  him  over 
the  briefless  days  that  come  to  every  budding  barrister.  Stella  Dysart, 
the  sister,  was  amply  provided  for,  her  mother's  jointure  having  been 
settled  upon  her  absolutely. 

But  the  will,  put  oflf  from  day  to  day,  was  never  made,  and  one 
morning  the  old  Baronet  came  a  cropper  over  his  horse,  was  carried 
home  with  a  broken  neck,  and  a  new  Sir  Arthur,  tenth  of  his  line, 
reigned  at  Denecroft. 

The  latter  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  his  father's  intentions  respect- 
ing his  brother,  and  meant  to  scrupulously  carry  them  out,  when  an 
unexpected  obstacle  occurred,  to  wit,  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  quarrel 
betwixt  the  brothers. 

Marcia  Churchill  was  the  woman  in  the  case,  daughter  of  old  Squire 
Churchill,  the  reigning  beauty  of  at  least  three  counties,  at  this  time 
in  the  heyday  of  her  social  triumphs. 

Perhaps  because  Marcia  Churchill  and  Stella  Dysart  were  repre- 
sentatives of  two  distinct  types  of  beauty  they  were  pretty  close  friends. 
Marcia  might  have  stood  for  one  of  DuMaurier's  women,  for  she  was 
tall  And  stately,  patrician,  and  severely  beautiful.  Stella  Dysart 
scarcely  came  up  to  her  shoulder,  being  as  petite  and  as  pretty  as  a 
Dresden  shepherdess. 

The  four  young  people  had  known  one  another  from  childhood, 
when  they  romped  together  in  the  woods  of  Denecroft  or  roamed  over 
the  daisy  meadows  of  Gatewood,  the  Churchill  property.  As  boys  the 
two  Dysarts  vied  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  be  Marcia's  cham- 
pion, and  with  characteristic  feminine  impartiality  she  showered  her 
favors  upon  each  in  turn.  Now  it  was  Arthur's  week,  and  again 
Richard  would  be  her  knight. 
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The  rivalry  continued,  more  quietly  but  fully  as  intense,  after  the 
brothers  came  back  from  Cambridge,  but  both  of  them  feared  to  put 
the  question  of  precedence  to  the  test.  Marcia  went  through  two  sea- 
sons scathless  and  apparently  heart-free,  so  perhaps  her  mind  was  made 
up  after  all. 

If  Arthur  Dysart  had  the  advantage  of  the  heirship  on  his  side 
and  of  nearness  to  the  Churchill  estates  while  Sichard  was  grinding 
away  at  his  lawbooks  in  London,  the  latter  had  his  own  little  compen- 
sations, for  he  saw  the  girl  constantly  during  the  season,  and  lost  no 
occasion  of  quietly  keeping  himself  to  the  fore.  Richard  divined  some- 
how that  Arthur  would  not  propose  while  his  father  lived,  and  so  was 
content  to  wait,  hoping  the  while  that  his  own  ship  would  come  into 
port. 

Matters  were  at  this  stage  of  truce  and  tension  when  there  came 
the  news  of  Sir  Arthur's  death. 

Bichard  went  down  for  the  funeral,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  no  will.  Immediately  his  position  flashed  upon  him;  he 
was  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  brother's  bounty,  for  naturally  his 
allowance  stopped  with  the  demise  of  his  father.  It  also  dawned  upon 
him  that  now  Marcia  would  be  called  upon  to  make  her  decision,  and 
that  she  would  perhaps  prefer  a  baronet  de  facto  and  de  jure  to  a 
penniless  young  barrister  with  no  law  and  few  facts  in  his  favor. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  he  felt  very  much  like  a  modern 
Esau,  and  in  no  pleasant  mood,  when,  on  the  third  day  after  the  funeral, 
as  the  brothers  were  at  breakfast,  the  new  Sir  Arthur  said,  in  his 
hesitating  habit  of  speech : 

"  Er — er — ^Rick,  if  you're  not  going  out  this  morning  I  should 
like  a  word  with  you." 

Sir  Arthur  had  what  is  called  a  bad  manner;  he  was  self-conscious 
and  bashful  to  a  degree;  upon  ordinary  occasions  he  was  apt  to  hesi- 
tate and  falter  and  flounder,  although  at  other  times  and  upon  topics 
where  he  was  sure  of  his  ground  he  could  be  terse  and  even  epigram- 
matic. 

Rick  looked  up  from  his  letters,  and,  being  *^  in  the  dumps,"  as  he 
would  have  expressed  it,  merely  grunted  an  assent. 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  the  meal  was  ended.  Then,  leaning 
back  in  his  leather  chair  and  lighting  a  cigar, — Sir  Arthur  abhorred 
tobacco, — ^he  said  sulkily,  sarcastically  giving  his  brother  his  title, — 

"Well,  ^  Sir  Arthur,'  what  is  it?" 

It  was  not  a  very  inviting  opening.  Yet  it  may  be  conceded  that 
fate  had  certainly  not  been  kind  to  Richard.  At  bottom  he  loved  his 
brother,  and  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  Sir  Arthur  wanted  to  do  the 
right  thing.  But  a  perverse  humor  held  him  that  morning,  and  he 
would  make  no  effort  at  complaisance  or  conciliation. 
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Sir  Arthur  flushed  painfully  at  Rick's  carelessly  contemptuous  tone. 
He  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  in  silence  while  the 
second-hand  of  the  old  clock  ticked  solemnly  half-way  round  its  dial. 

*^I — I — want  to  put  things  right,  old  man,"  he  said  at  length, 
facing  inward,  towards  Sick,  who  sat  moodily  smoking,  his  cigar  tilted 
towards  the  ceiling. 

"Do  you?    Thafs  kind!'^  was  the  curt  rejoinder. 

The  Baronet  looked  at  his  brother  in  mute  surprise;  the  hot  color 
flamed  in  his  sallow  face  and  as  suddenly  left  it  paler  than  its  wont. 
He  had  never  before  seen  Rick  like  this.  But  he  controlled  himself 
and  went  on,  a  little  more  fluently,  as  though  the  other  had  not  spoken. 

"Yes.  I  happen  to  know  what  father's  intentions  were  about 
money  matters,  and  I  am  prepared  to  carry  them  out  to  the  letter.'* 

"  Did  he  tell  you  to  do  it  ?"  inquired  Rick  laconically. 

"  You  remember  he  never  spoke  after  they  carried  him  home,'*  said 
Sir  Arthur  reproachfully,  "but  I  knew  from  what  he  said  to  me  at 
times  that  you  were  to  be  taken  care  of, — ^that  you  would  have  been 
provided  for  if  there  had  been  a  will, — and  I  simply  mean  to  act  in 
his  stead.'' 

All  this  was  certainly  very  fair  and  generous,  and  the  Baronet 
looked  expectantly  at  Richard  for  some  signs  of  a  relenting  himior. 
But  the  perverse  devil  which  clutched  his  heart-strings  would  permit 
no  relaxation,  and  the  only  response  was  a  monosyllabic  and  irri- 
tating,— 

"Well?" 

Sir  Arthur's  patience  was  giving  way,  and  signs  of  the  Dysart 
temper  appeared  in  the  shape  of  certain  twitchings  and  indentations  of 
the  nostrils,  yet  he  kept  himself  in  hand  wonderfully. 

"  There  is  not  much  ready  cash,  Rick, — ^you  know  there  never  has 
been,"  he  went  on,  "  but  father  set  aside  certain  sums  which  you  were 
to  have  at  his  death.  I  believe  the  amount  is  now  something  like  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds,  and  this  shall  be  paid  in  to  your  account 
as  soon  as  the  lawyers  can  arrange  it." 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  drawled  Richard.  He  knew  in  his  heart  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  acting  nobly  and  generously,  even  as  he  would  have 
acted  had  their  positions  been  reversed.  Yet  back  of  it  all  was  the 
knowledge,  common  to  each,  that  a  woman  had  come  between  them, 
that  they  both  loved  her,  and  that  only  one  of  them  could  possess  her. 
This  hardened  both  of  them. 

But  Richard  had  begun  the  interview  badly,  and  the  Dysart  pride, 
which  was  fully  as  bad  as  the  Dysart  temper,  would  not  let  him  descend 
from  his  lofty  perch.  And  although  he  knew  he  was  wronging  his 
brother  grievously  by  the  suspicion,  the  fiend  within  compelled  him  to 
continue, — 
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•'  And  80  yon  wash  your  hands  of  me,  and  I  can  go  to  the  devil  with 
your  two  thousand  pounds  T^ 

Sir  Arthur's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  even  his  affection  could 
not  withstand  this  last  thrust,  coupled  with  what  had  gone  before. 
Still,  as  Bick  waxed  hot,  he  grew  cooL 

*'It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  me  what  you  do  or 
where  you  go,'^  he  retorted  icily.  '^  I  have  done  my  duty.  More  you 
could  not  ask;  more  you  shall  not  have.  I  wish  you  good-morning 
and  a  better  temper  V^ 

With  these  words  he  turned  away,  and  was  for  stepping  out  on  the 
lawn.  But  in  a  couple  of  strides  Bichard  was  by  his  side,  a  strong 
hand  on  his  shoiQder,  so  as  to  swing  him  round,  and  they  stood  face  to 
face,  one  as  hot  as  molten  iron,  the  other  as  cool  as  chilled  steel. 

"  All  very  fine  V  Rick  sneered.  "  Now  that'  you've  got  the  title,  I 
suppose  you  think  you^ll  capture  the  lady  besides.  But  don't  be  too 
surer 

The  caddish  thrust  told.  The  Baronet  quivered,  and  then  steadied 
himself  as  does  a  good  fencer  when  his  enemy's  foil  touches  a  vital 
spot.  His  eyes  blazed,  yet  still  he  kept  admirable  outward  control  of  his 
temper.    With  cool  and  cutting  irony  he  rejoined: 

*'  If  the  lady  gets  you,  I  shall  be  the  first  to  congratulate  her  on 
her  exceedingly  wise  choice.  She  might  do  better.  I  do  not  see  how 
she  could  do  worse !" 

Then  he  passed  out  to  the  grass,  paused,  and  again  turned  to 
where  Bichard  stood,  speechless  with  rage  and  chagrin,  saying  as  though 
to  a  mere  caller : 

'^  I  will  order  the  gig  round  in  an  hour.  There  is  a  train  at  twelve- 
forty.  I  would  not  hurry  you,  or  hint  that  I  am  the  master  here,  but 
doubtless  you  will  be  glad  to  leave  Denecrof  t." 

And  with  a  slight  bow  he  passed  round  a  turret  angle,  and  Richard 
saw  him  no  more.     Thus  the  brothers  parted. 

Half  mad  and  blind  with  rage,  mortification,  and  self-condemnation, 
Bichard  went  to  his  room,  tossed  his  traps  into  his  bag,  left  direc- 
tions for  the  gig  to  bring  it  after  him,  and  then  started  to  walk  to  the 
station. 

Long  before  he  reached  London  his  better  self  regained  the  as- 
cendency, and  bitterly  he  rued  the  wrong  he  had  done  his  brother  and 
the  mess  he  had  made  of  things.  Pride  forbade  him  to  go  back  and 
apologize  as  he  ought.  Not  a  penny  of  that  cursed  money  would  he 
touch.  He  would  leave  England  and  carve  out  an  independent  for- 
tune for  himself. 

But  first  he  must  see  Marcia  and  find  out  if  she  too  were  among 
the  things  he  had  that  day  lost. 

Fortunately  he  found  her  ^'at  home"  and  alone.    It  was  the  first 
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time  they  had  met  since  his  father's  death,  and  as  she  rose  and  came 
forward  with  outstretched  hands  to  welcome  him  she  said, — 

^^  I  knew  you  would  come  to  me  first  upon  your  return." 

Her  words  and  her  manner  fell  like  balm  on  his  storm-tossed  and 
angry  spirit,  and  something  like  a  sob  had  to  be  gulped  down  before 
he  could  speak,  and  even  then  his  eyes  were  suspiciously  moist. 

*^  Yes,"  he  said,  leading  her  to  a  seat,  "  and  even  now  I  am  come 
to  say  good-by.  I  am  leaving  England,"  he  continued  in  answer  to 
the  mute  and  appealing  inquiry  in  her  eyes. 

"Leaving  England!"  she  replied  in  deep  contralto  tones;  ^^and 
whyr 

"  To  make  my  fortune,"  he  answered  as  jauntily  as  he  could. 

"But  surely "  she  began,  when  he  took  the  words  out  of  her 

mouth. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Sir  Arthur  has  done  the  handsome  thing  so  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  but  we've  had  a  beastly  row,  and  I  can't  touch  a  penny. 
So  I'm  going  away." 

"  A  quarrel  with  Sir  Arthur — agoing  away !"  she  repeated  dully, 
with  dilated  eyes. 

He  nodded.  "  But  it  was  all  my  fault ;  I  acted  like  a  cad.  I  was 
mad  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Arthur  behaved  like  a  Dysart, — 
practically  ordered  me  oflf  the  premises,  just  as  I'd  have  done  if  he 
had  cheeked  me.     I've  only  myself  to  thank,"  he  concluded  gloomily. 

Eichard  was  very,  very  young,  or  he  would  have  known  that  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  a  woman's  heart  is  self-depreciation,  especially 
when  that  woman  is  in  love  with  a  man.  Because  then  she  has  the 
satisfaction  of  proving,  among  other  things,  that  her  idol  is  not  made 
of  clay. 

For  Eick  it  was  a  relief  thus  to  make  confession,  to  look  into  her 
troubled  eyes,  their  depths  stirred  for  him,  as  he  felt,  and  to  divine 
that  she  at  least  would  not  be  indifferent  to  his  going. 

Marcia  laid  her  cool  palm  on  his  hot  hand,  and  unthinkingly  left 
it  there.  In  a  moment  he  had  covered  it  with  the  other,  and  held  it 
imprisoned. 

"  I  own  I  was  in  the  wrong,"  he  reiterated.  "  But  I  was  wild  at 
the  thought  that  perhaps  I  had  lost  everything.  Marcia,"  he  went 
on,  "  before  I  go  you  must  choose  once  for  all  between  the  rich  Baronet 
and  the  poor  Barrister.     You  know  what  I  mean,  dear!" 

The  warm  color  rose  to  her  cheeks;  her  bosom  palpitated;  her 
breath  came  and  went  in  fitful  unison  with  its  throbbings.  He  held 
her  hands  insistently,  nor  did  she  strive  to  withdraw  them.  Baising 
her  eyes  to  his  she  said,  while  a  half  smile  dimpled  her  mouth : 

"  You  foolish  boy !  the  choice  was  made  years  and  years  ago,  and — 
it  isn't  the  Baronet !"  she  faltered,  as  her  head  sunk  on  his  shoulder. 
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"  "  My  darling  V  he  exclaimed^  as  he  strained  her  yieloing  form  to 
him,  "  do  you  mean  it  ?" 

"Yes/^  she  sighed  blissfully;  "it  seems  as  if  I  had  always  loved 
you,  Eick  I" 

"And  will  you  wait  for  me,  Marcia?'^  he  queried. 

"  For  ever  and  always !"  she  rejoined,  gladly  and  proudly,  smiling 
at  him  through  her  happy  tears. 

And  thus  they  parted,  plighting  their  troth.  In  a  week  Richard 
Dysart  sailed  for  Cape  Town,  to  try  his  luefc  in  the  diamond  diggings. 

lU.    ^ 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  African  veldt,  with  its  tragedies  and  its 
strenuous  struggles  for  Nature's  crude  wealth,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  most  respectable  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,  yet  under  her 
beneficent  shadow  there  are  equally  fierce  strivings  for  financial  pres- 
tige and  power. 

In  a  richly  and  newly  furnished  suite  of  oflSces  in  Mincing  Lane 
there  sat  one  morning  a  man  whose  word  and  fiat  had  in  less  than  a 
year  become  a  power  in  the  "  city."  Upon  the  outer  door  was  embla- 
zoned in  severely  plain  script  the  name  "  Rossiter  Kane." 

His  outer  oflSce  was  besieged,  even  as  early  as  ten  o'clock,  by  a 
motley  crowd, — stock-brokers,  promoters,  solid  men,  with  here  and 
there  a  titled  name,  speculators,  clerks,  and  messengers.  The  air 
teemed  with  suppressed  excitement,  and  rumors  of  vast  deals,  enter- 
prises of  monetary  pith  and  moment,  flew  from  lips  to  eager  ears.  The 
weekly  press  printed  the  wildest  gossip  concerning  the  man,  and  even 
in  the  West  End  clubs  one  caught  his  name  tossed  and  bandied  about 
from  group  to  group. 

"  Most  astonishing  personality,"  said  the  veteran  stock-jobber,  Mar- 
maduke  Ashby,  to  some  of  his  cronies.  "How  much  is  he  worth? 
Ask  me  something  easy,  dear  boy ;  I  know  he  cleared  a  hundred  thou- 
sand in  Tires  alone.  Everything  he  touches  turns  out  well.  Elane's 
lead  is  good  enough  for  me !" 

"  Who  is  he,  and  where  did  he  come  from  ?"  queried  another,  not 
so  well  informed. 

"  Says  he's  an  American,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  know  he  came 
here  direct  from  South  Africa.  He  must  have  been  in  the  diamond 
fields,  for  he  marketed  some  of  the  finest  uncut  stones  ever  seen  in 
Europe." 

"  Yes,  and  that  makes  me  think  of  another  fimny  thing,"  broke  in 
young  Lord  Appleby;  "he  doesn't  seem  to  know  any  of  the  African 
gang.  Wonder  if  he  was  ever  an  I.  D.  B.  ?"  these  cabalistic  letters 
standing  for  "  illicit  diamond  buyer." 

"  Rot !"  rejoined  Ashby.     "  He  doesn't  belong  to  the  Barney  Bar- 
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nato  crowd,  that's  all.  Everything  he  does  is  well  done,  and  there's 
none  of  their  heathenish  display  and  barbaric  ^  push^  about  Kane.  He's 
a  gentleman  at  heart,  whatever  his  origin,  or  I  miss  my  guess.  Why, 
he  goes  everywhere,  and  you'll  find  his  name  on  the  subscription  list 
of  every  hospital  and  charity  in  London." 

*'I'd  like  to  know  how  he  does  it,"  sighed  young  Appleby,  who 
took  an  occasional  flyer  in  stocks. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  him  ?"  said  one  of  the  group  jokingly. 

"I  did,"  was  the  naive  reply.  "Says  he,  'I've  starved,  I've 
tramped,  I've  almost  begged,  but  things  came  my  way  at  last  I' " 

"  Sort  of  Orphic  revelation,  that,"  laughed  Eenniss.  "  Do  you 
suppose  it  can  be  true?" 

*' Shouldn't  wonder  a  bit;  I'll  wager  a  hat  that  those  cool  eyes 
and  that  smooth  face  have  looked  oa  some  rare  doings." 

When  Kane  threw  open  his  Park  Lane  mansion  all  the  world  and 
his  wife  flocked  thither,  no  less  to  be  seen  than  to  see  this  enigma  of  a 
man  who  had  literally  captured  the  realms  of  fashion  and  finance 
single-handed. 

As  he  stood  to  receive  his  guests,  with  polished  ease,  as  though  to 
the  manner  bom,  one  saw  a  man  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  rather 
spare  yet  hardy  frame,  delicately  chiselled  features  cleanly  shaven  as  an 
abba's,  with  hair  closely  cropped,  slightly  tinged  with  gray  at  the  tem- 
ples, and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  that  had  a  curious  trick  of  dilating  and 
contracting,  of  darkening  and  lightening,  according  to  the  mood  that 
possessed  their  owner.  In  age  he  might  be  anywhere  from  thirty-five 
to  fifty. 

On  being  presented  to  his  host  old  General  Scarlett  remarked, — 

"  They  tell  me  you  have  been  quite  a  traveller,  Mr.  Kane?" 

"  I  have  seen  quite  a  little  of  the  world,"  was  the  smiling  reply, 
*'  but  very  few  know  the  ups  and  downs  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  I 
was  bom  in  America,  but  my  father  I  never  saw  to  remember  him,  I 
was  a  waif,  an  outcast  of  the  Sierra  camps,  adopted  by  an  old  miner 
who  had  nothing  to  give  me  but  his  name  and  surname." 

But  for  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  more  guests 
Kane  might  have  added  that  he  had  been  a  veritable  Jack-of -all-trades, 
— ^teamster,  mail-carrier,  prospector,  miner,  and  gambler  in  that  free- 
for-all  country  knovm  as  "the  West."  Drifting  around  the  world  to 
South  Africa,  he  successively  clerked  in  an  up-country  store,  dealt 
faro,  and  played  the  piano  in  dance-houses  in  Kimberley  and  Johan- 
nesburg, where  he  had  also  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  diamond 
country. 

"How  had  he  come  by  his  wealth  in  diamonds?"  Found  than, 
like  many  another  man,  of  course.  Success  had  come  to  him  very 
suddenly;, — »  "  strike,"  he  called  it, — and  then  changed  the  subject. 
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Men  sought  his  society  for  the  market  ^^  tips^^  he  could  give;  women 
liked  him  for  the  air  of  quiet  power  which  pervaded  every  word  and 
action. 

Said  one  titled  dame  to  some  intimates  over  their  afternoon  tea : 

"My  dears,  his  house  is  a  marvel  of  chaste  elegance,  and  his 
weekly  dinners  are  a  dream!  In  his  waking  hours  he  is  surrounded 
by  crowds  of  clients,  guests,  or  dependents.  How  he  stands  the  pace 
is  more  than  I  can  fathom,  yet  he  is  always  smiling  and  debonair,  cool 
and  collected,  and  never  at  a  loss  for  a  timely  word  or  a  suitable  re- 
mark. De  Lacy  says  he  seems  equally  at  home  with  dowagers  or 
debutantes,  with  dukes  or  cab-drivers,  with  money-kings  or  crossing- 
sweepers.^' 

And  it  was  true,  every  word  of  it. 

One  episode,  widely  reported  at  the  time,  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  character  of  this  much-canvassed  personage. 

Kane  had  manipulated  a  big  comer  in  "  Cochineal  Consols,"  one 
of  the  fancy  stocks  of  the  day,  and  had  the  market  at  his  mercy.  Among 
the  "  shorts''  was  a  small  speculator  named  Ackerly,  who  on  more  than 
one  occasion  had  run  foul  of  Kane  and  his  schemes.  When  "  settling 
day"  came,  Ackerly  stood  to  be  ruined  if  Kane  chose  to  force  matters. 
It  so  happened  that  his  daughter,  Eose  Ackerly,  who  had  been  studying 
music,  was  to  make  her  professional  d6but  the  same  night  at  Queen's 
HalL 

Upon  the  eventful  morning  that  would  seal  her  father's  fate  she 
drove  up  to  Kane's  oflBce  and  besought  an  interview  with  the  great 
man.  Her  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  her  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  she  begged  the  financier's  indulgence  for  her  father. 

''Women  should  not  meddle  with  such  matters,"  was  Kane's  curt 
and  stem  comment.     Then, — 

" Does  your  father  know  of  this  visit?" 

"  No,  oh,  no,  sir,"  was  the  tremulous  but  evidently  truthful  reply. 

*'  You  must  understand,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Ackerly,  that  it  is  merely 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  ordinary  usage  in  the  city  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,"  said  Kane  quietly,  and  then  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner 
and  a  genial  smile  he  went  on : ''  But  such  a  sweet  supplicant  must  not 
go  unrewarded.  You  may  leave  it  to  me, — ^your  father  shall  not 
suffer." 

He  stopped  her  thanks  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  and  then  inquired : 

''And  how  is  your  recital  coming  along?  Can  I  be  of  any  assist- 
ance there?" 

"  If  you  only  would !"  the  girl  began  timidly.  "  One  needs  so  much 
influence  in  London,  you  know." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Kane  quickly.  "  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  shall 
have  a  good  house." 
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Hardly  was  she  gone,  a  new  light  shining  in  her  pretty  eyes,  than 
Kane  despatched  a  messenger  for  fifty  guineas'  worth  of  seats,  and  put 
his  secretary  at  work  addressing  notes  to  the  more  influential  of  his 
friends,  begging  their  acceptance  of  the  tickets  enclosed,  and  bespeaking 
their  attendance  at  the  musicale.  As  a  consequence.  Rose  Ackerly's 
fortune  was  made. 

"  I  can  be  hard  as  nails,''  Kane  said  when  taxed  with  soft-hearted- 
ness  anent  this  performance ;  "  Ackerly's  a  cur  and  richly  deserved  to 
be  made  to  squeal;  but  every  man  should  know  how  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy.  I've  been  in  too  many  tight  places  myself  not  to  realize 
how  it  feels  to  be  jumped  on !" 

So  there  you  have  the  unique  personality,  outward  and  inward,  then 
newly  launched  in  the  cream  of  English  society. 

No  smart  function  was  complete  without  him,  and  in  response  to 
his  own  lavish  entertaining  in  town  during  the  season,  he  was  deluged 
with  invitations  to  visit  some  of  the  most  exclusive  country  houses  in 
England  for  the  shooting  season.  Being  a  bachelor,  "  with  not  a  rela- 
tive in  the  world,"  as  he  said,  he  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  big  fish 
in  the  matrimonial  swim,  and  might  have  married  a  titled  beauty  before 
the  summer  was  over,  thus  reversing  the  accepted  Anglo-American  pro- 
cedure in  recent  years. 

In  course  of  time  Eossiter  Kane's  round  of  autumn  visits  brought 
him  to  Denecrof t. 

Three  years  had  passed  from  the  date  of  Bichard  Dysarf  s  self- 
expatriation.  Time  had  brought  no  outward  change  in  the  lives  of 
those  hitherto  concerned  in  this  story.  Stella  Dysart  was  still  reigning 
mistress  at  Denecroft.  Sir  Arthur,  as  may  be  imagined,  lost  no  time 
in  putting  the  all-important  question  to  Marcia  Churchill,  only  to  be 
met  with  a  gracious  but  kindly  refusal  and  the  tidings  that  his  brother 
had  been  beforehand.  Thenceforward  he  remained  single,  nor  showed 
any  signs  of  transferring  his  affections  elsewhere. 

Marcia  kept  her  troth,  although  little  had  been  heard  from  the 
absent  lad.  A  brace  of  letters  in  the  first  six  months;  then  a  long 
silence;  finally  a  single  impassioned  appeal,  enclosing  his  picture,  for 
which  she  had  asked,  reiterating  his  undying  love,  begging  her  to  wait 
for  him,  hinting  at  all  sorts  of  bad  luck,  but  intimating  that  a  certain 
venture  then  impending  would  make  or  break  him.  After  that,  silence 
and  suspense. 

True  to  his  word,  Sir  Arthur  paid  in  two  thousand  pounds  to  Rich- 
ard's credit  at  the  family  bankers',  but  it  was  never  drawn  against. 
Whatever  he  was  doing,  the  boy  was  clearly  determined  to  sink  or  swim 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  The  Baronet,  on  his  part,  felt  too  deeply 
wounded  to  write  or  make  anv  overtures  at  a  reconciliation. 
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So  Marcia  waited,  her  beauty  enhanced  and  spiritualized  by  her 
faithful  love  and  daily  hope. 

He  will  come  back/^  she  said  for  the  hundredth  time. 
Of  course  he  will,"  echoed  Stella,  for  Eick  had  been  her  favorite 
brother,  and  in  these  latter  days  she  and  Marcia  learned  to  love  each 
other  as  sisters,  and  jokingly  vowed  to  live  together  as  old  maids  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Bossiter  Kane  had  met  Stella  Dysart  in  town,  likewise  Marcia 
Churchill.  With  the  former  he  appeared  to  be  at  once  empress^,  and 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  girls  liked  him  best.  With 
Sir  Arthur  too  he  got  along  famously,  for  his  was  the  happy  faculty 
of  adapting  himself,  chameleon-like,  to  the  surroundings  or  the  person 
with  which  or  with  whom  he  happened  for  the  moment  to  be  brought 
in  contact.  He  could  interest  himself  in  Sir  Arthur's  old  manuscripts 
and  early  Italian  canzonets,  although,  as  he  quietly  confessed  to  Stella, 
he  had  no  personal  appreciation  of  their  beauty  or  their  value. 

'*  I  started  too  late  in  life,  Miss  Dysart,"  he  would  say,  "  and  what 
I  need  most  is  some  kind  person  to  take  pity  on  me,  become  my  mentor, 
and  lick  me  into  shape,  as  we  used  to  say  out  West." 

It  needed  no  oracle  to  interpret  the  inference.  Bossiter  Kane,  had 
the  nomination  been  left  to  him,  would  have  chosen  his  mentor  then 
and  there,  and  the  post  would  have  possessed  a  life  tenure. 

Evidently  Kane's  time  had  come  at  last,  and  he  was  hard  hit.  He 
had  escaped  the  meshes  and  the  machinations  of  managing  mammas 
all  through  the  season,  only  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  this  motherless 
girl  whose  thoughts  were  more  for  her  absent  brother  than  for  the 
chances  of  picking  up  a  husband. 

And  then,  of  course,  she  had  not  known  him  very  long  or  very 
well.  But  this  was  a  matter  that  could  readily  be  remedied  by  a  mas- 
ter-mind, and  Kane  took  care  that  Stella  Dysart  should  have  plenty  of 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  two  weeks  he  spent  under 
the  Baronet's  roof. 

Day  after  day,  although  a  splendid  shot,  he  would  decline  to  go 
out  with  the  other  guns;  morning  after  morning  found  him  at  her 
side  in  long  rides  through  the  Dorset  woods  and  uplands;  night  after 
night  in  the  drawing-room  he  strove,  like  Othello,  to  awaken  her  interest 
by  recounting  strange  tales  of  adventure  by  flood  and  field  of  which, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say,  he  was  only  occasionally  the  hero. 

Nor  were  his  eflforts  wholly  in  vain.  Stella  Dysart  was  half-won 
when  her  curiosity  was  excited  and  her  expectation  aroused  by  the 
many  moods  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Prom  the  instant  of  their  first  meeting,  Bossiter  Kane  determined 
to  win  her  for  his  wife.  Thenceforward  life  had  but  one  object  for 
him,  and  if  ever  a  pure  and  unsullied  affection  for  a  spotless  maiden 
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could  redeem  a  man  and  lift  him  out  of  his  lurid  past^  here  was  cer- 
tainly such  an  occasion. 

Akin  to  every  other  man  bom  of  woman^  Sossiter  Kane  was  a 
compound  of  good  and  evil^  with  the  evil  predominating  at  times^  not 
from  love  thereof,  but  from  force  of  circumstances. 

A  modem  satirist  has  registered  the  truthful  saying  that  it  is  easy 
to  be  virtuous  on  five  thousand  a  year.  Kane  the  pariah,  the  outcast, 
forced  to  live  by  his  wits,  took  life  at  a  vastly  different  viewpoint  from 
Kane  the  millionaire.  A  change  of  fortune  killed  off  the  weeds, 
and  gave  the  innate  and  dormant  good  in  his  character  a  chance  to 
fructify. 

If  he  could  only  have  blotted  out  certain  cruel  memories  of  strata- 
gems and  spoils  his  present  outlook  would  have  been  serene  and  full 

of  promise. 

IV. 

Over  the  Karroo  Desert  the  stars  paled  and  the  dawn  broke  swiftly. 
Prom  every  kloof  there  floated  pale  wisps  and  wreaths  of  silver  mist, 
out  of  which  the  flat-topped  kopjes  rose  like  islands  in  a  ghostly  sea. 
The  surface  of  the  Mooi  Siver  was  hidden  by  a  thicker  pall  of  this  same 
fog. 

With  the  coming  of  the  sun  there  came  a  merry  breeze,  which 
swept  kloof  and  kopje  clean  as  with  an  invisible  besom,  and  anon  the 
waters  of  the  little  river  sparkled  and  rippled  in  the  glorious  sunshine 
of  a  new  day. 

But  it  was  yet  cold, — ^horribly  cold, — ^reminding  one  of  the  hill 
country  of  North  India.  Qradually  the  sun  gets  in  his  work,  and  the 
chill  of  the  air  gives  place  to  a  genial  warmth  which  before  the  meridian 
will  turn  to  an  oppressive  heat. 

An  antelope  and  its  mate  came  trotting  to  the  water's  edge  to  drink, 
but  ere  quenching  their  thirst  sniffed  the  air  suspiciously,  and  then 
galloped  off  down-stream,  their  hard  little  hoofs  rattliijg  like  castcmets 
over  the  stones.  A  hundred  yards  off  the  wild  creatures  halted  and 
gazed  timorously  back. 

On  the  bank,  by  the  gray  embers  of  a  dead  fire,  lay  a  ghastly  thing, 
huddled  shapelessly  in  a  heap,  the  clothing  soiled  and  dusty,  a  great 
reddish-brown  stain  on  the  khaki  jacket,  the  ends  of  a  waving  brown 
beard  matted  and  clotted  with  the  blood  which  had  dripped  and  oozed 
and  discolored  the  light,  clayey  soil. 

Richard  Dysart  I  Alive  ? — ^perhaps.  Dead  ? — ^if  not,  he  surely  soon 
will  be  imless  succor  comes. 

Down  the  little  kloof  through  which  the  old  wagon  had  creaked  so 
cheerfully  the  day  before  there  stole  like  shadows  two  dusky  KaflSr 
boys.  Timidly  they  gained  its  shelter,  and  cautiously  peered  through 
the  spokes  of  the  heavy  wheels. 
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They  point  eagerly  at  the  recumbent  figure^  and  chatter  to  each 
other  in  their  queer,  clicking  speech.  Then,  looking  fearfully  around 
and  over  their  shoulders,  they  advance,  and  Joey  drops  on  his  knees 
beside  his  master. 

'^  Baas,  Baas  I^'  he  whines,  and  with  thumb  and  forefinger  raises  an 
eyelid  to  see  if  there  be  left  any  life. 

The  blue  and  parched  lips  move,  and  there  is  a  whispered  moan : 

"Water!    Water!" 

The  other  boy  looks  on  stupidly  and  stolidly,  but  Joey  dashes  to 
the  wagon  for  a  tin  cup,  which  he  fills  at  the  stream,  and  raising  the 
head  of  the  sorely  wounded  man,  manages  to  tilt  some  of  the  blessed 
liquid  down  his  throat. 

Catching  sight  of  the  neck  of  a  flask  protruding  from  the  sufEerer^s 
pocket,  Joey  sends  some  brandy  chasing  after  the  water,  and  the  vivify- 
ing effect  of  the  cordial  is  almost  magical. 

Dysart  opened  his  eyes,  drew  a  few  shuddering  breaths,  and  then 
managed  to  sit  up,  supporting  himself  with  one  hand  while  he  pressed 
the  other  to  his  wounded  side. 

At  sight  of  the  blood-stained  jacket  and  the  dark  pool  which  dis- 
colored the  ground  there  were  more  excited  Kaffir  clicks,  while  the 
poor,  faithful,  half -famished  blacks  watched  their  master  anxiously. 

Slowly  and  painfully  the  details  of  the  tragedy  came  back  to  his 
throbbing  and  fever-parched  brain.  His  gaze  sought  the  ground  on 
either  hand,  then  he  groaned : 

"  Bobbed  1    The  damned  hound !'' 

Beaching  out  his  hand  for  the  precious  flask,  he  took  another  gulp 
of  its  contents,  and  then  made  as  if  he  would  rise,  but  fell  back,  help- 
less as  a  child.  His  limbs  were  cramped  and  stiff  with  the  nighf  s 
exposure  to  a  freezing  temperature,  and  he  was,  besides,  awfully  weak 
from  loss  of  blood. 

But  Dysart  knew  what  must  be  done  if  he  would  save  his  life,  and 
80  he  whispered, — 

'*  Strip  me,  Joey.'* 

Tenderly  as  women  the  boys  did  his  bidding.  Slowly  and  amid 
many  smothered  exclamations  of  pain  they  got  his  belt  and  jacket  off; 
then  his  heavy  flannel  shirt,  and  a  silk  undershirt, — ^the  last  refusing  to 
budge  until  all  around  the  wound  had  been  well  wetted.  Then  was 
disclosed  an  angry  red  puncture  just  below  and  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  right  armpit.  There  was  a  larger  and  more  jagged  woxmd  at  the 
back,  where  the  heavy-calibre  bullet  had  ploughed  its  exit,  lodging  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  clothing,  whence  it  dropped  to  the  ground  as  the 
last  garment  was  removed. 

Joey  picked  it  up  with  a  click  and  a  grin  of  astonishment  and 
handed  it  to  Eichard,  who  coolly  slid  it  into  his  trousers-pocket.    Under 
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his  directions  the  wound  was  washed  elean^  and  then  carefully  ban- 
daged with  the  silk  shirt  torn  into  strips. 

By  this  time  the  warming  sun  had  done  its  genial  work,  and  Dy- 
sart^s  legs  were  thawed  out.  So,  by  dint  of  both  boys  bracing  them- 
selves and  tugging  on  his  sound  arm  he  managed  to  stagger  to  his  feet 
.  and  totter  to  the  wagon,  where,  after  much  boosting  and  groaning  on 
their  part  and  his,  he  was  made  fairly  comfortable  on  the  heavy  mat- 
tress which  covered  the  bed  of  the  conveyance.  Then  the  wounded 
man  collapsed. 

The  days  ran  into  weeks,  and  the  weeks  mounted  into  months  before 
the  lonely  adventurer  began  to  mend.  Fever  wasted  him  to  a  skeleton ; 
malaria  sapped  his  vitality.  Help  there  was  none  within  a  hundred 
miles;  he  could  not  stand  the  jolting  of  the  wagon,  and  in  his  lucid 
moments  he  sternly  vetoed  Joey's  offers  to  go  for  help.  He  knew  what 
that  would  mean, — ^a  rush  of  strangers  to  his  claim. 

So  there,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mooi  River,  he  fought  his  second  fight 
with  death,  tended  and  nursed  only  by  his  faithful  Kaffirs, — and  won 
out  at  last! 

All  through  those  weary  weeks,  in  the  intervals  of  delirium  and 
the  tedium  of  convalescence,  he  planned  and  plotted  vengeance  on  the 
miscreant  who  had  robbed  him.  He  would  chase  him  roimd  the  world 
and  back  again  if  need  be !  Daily  and  hourly  he  looked  for  a  rush  of 
diamond-seekers  to  the  new  field.  That  they  did  not  come  proved 
that  the  unknown  robber  must  have  kept  his  own  coimsel,  and  was 
doubtless  far  enough  away  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  unholy  spoil. 

But  there  were  enough  shining  stones  left  on  the  beach  to  make 
another  fortune, — several  fortunes,  in  fact, — and  Dysart  was  still  a 
rich  man. 

The  first  thing  was  to  get  to  the  coast,  and  easily  divining  that  the 
criminal  would  make  for  the  nearest  seaport  rather  than  for  Kimberley 
or  Pretoria,  Richard  determined  to  strike  for  Ladysmith,  at  that  time 
the  nearest  town  whence  ran  the  railroad  for  Durban. 

It  was  on  a  bright  morning  late  in  the  South  African  spring  when 
the  word  was  given  to  inspan  and  trek  once  more,  to  the  huge  delight 
of  Joey  and  his  brother.  The  oxen  had  waxed  fat  over  their  long  idle- 
ness, and  good  speed  might  be  looked  for. 

The  little  party  reached  Ladysmith  without  mishap  further  than 
the  loss  of  two  of  the  cattle  from  drinking  "  red  water."  There  Dysart 
disposed  of  some  of  his  smallest  stones,  so  as  not  to  excite  too  much 
inquiry,  suitably  rewarded  Joey  and  the  other  boy  with  a  handful  of 
yellow  sovereigns  apiece,  made  them  a  present  of  a  new  wagon  and  a 
dozen  oxen,  entered  and  proved  his  claim  to  the  new  field  on  the  Mooi, 
replenished  his  wardrobe,  got  a  shave,  a  haircut,  and  a  bath,  and  then 
was  ready  to  turn  amateur  detective. 
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He  stumbled  on  his  first  clew  by  accident. 

"  A  middlin'  fine  passel  0'  stones,  Bister  Dysart/'  said  one  of  the 
dealers,  a  little  Houndsditch  Jew  named  Moses  Flish,  to  whom  he  sold 
a  small  part  of  his  find,  after  the  purchase  was  concluded.  "There 
vas  another  gent  'ere  avile  ago  vith  jest  sich  a  lot ;  in  a  steamin'  'urry 
'e  WO8  too  1'* 

"Indeed?"  said  Richard,  as  nonchalantly  as  possible,  keeping  his 
eyes  averted  lest  old  Plish  should  espy  their  angry  gleam. 

"  Yessir;  a  cool  an'  'aughty  customer  'e  was!  ^'Ow  much  for  the 
lot,'  sezzee,  *  an'  no  qvestions  arsed  ?'  I  'ad  done  a  leetle  business  vith 
'im  afore,  an'  I  knowed  'is  vays !" 

"  That's  curious,"  said  Richard.  "  I  wonder  if  I  have  ever  met 
your  man?  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Plish,  that  I've  located  and 
proved  a  new  claim,  and  I  supposed  I  was  first  on  the  ground.  But 
you  can  never  be  sure.     What  did  you  say  his  name  was  ?" 

"  I  didn't  sy.  Bister  Dysart,"  said  Plish,  with  a  cunning  grin,  "  'cos 
I  never  'card  it, — leastways  'is  genooine  n}Tne;  ven  I  see  'im  afore,  a 
matter  o'  two  or  three  years  back,  'e  useter  play  the  pianner  in  a 
dance-'ouse  in  Durban." 

"  H-m-m,"  mused  Dysart,  drumming  on  the  dirty  table.  "  What 
was  this  chum  like,  Plish?" 

"  Tall  an'  thin,  sorter  grizzly  'air,  with  vite  'ands  and  long  fingers 
like  a  voman's.  But  all  this  'ere's  strickly  confidenshul  an'  atween 
ourselves.  Bister  Dysart,  like  as  vim  gent  to  another." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  assented  Richard,  quietly  pocketing  the  invidiously 
impudent  classification.  "  It  doesn't  really  matter,  you  know. 
Thought  I  might  know  the  beggar,"  and  he  rose  to  go. 

"  'Ere's  somethin'  'e  left  be'ind  'im,  sir,"  said  Plish,  who  had  been 
rummaging  in  a  drawer,  displaying  a  dirty  canvas  bag. 

Rick  seized  it  and  went  to  the  open  door  to  examine  it. 

Sure  enough,  it  was  the  canvas  bag  of  which  he  had  been  looted  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mooi !  Turning  again  to  the  Jew,  he  inquired  as  care- 
lessly as  possible, — 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he  had  this  full  of  stones?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Bister  Dysart,  not  by  no  manner  o'  means ;  I  only  saw 
abart  a  'andful,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I'll  keep  this  bag,  Plish,  if  you've  no  objections,"  said  Richard, 
stowing  it  away  carefully. 

"  Don't  bention  it.  Bister  Dysart,  sir,"  was  the  affable  reply. 

"  One  more  question,  Plish,  and  I'm  done,"  said  Richard.  "  Which 
way  was  your  friend  travelling,  do  you  suppose?"  He  had  risen,  and 
stood  carelessly  flicking  his  boot  with  his  riding-whip,  yet  much  de- 
pended upon  the  reply  he  should  receive. 

"I  'appen  to  know  'e  vent  'round  to  Cape  Town  by  the  first 
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steamer/'  said  Plish.  "  But  all  this  is  strickly  personal  an'  privit.  Bister 
Dysart^  sir/'  he  whined^  for  something  in  Bichard's  manner  told  him 
he  had  been  talking  too  much. 

*'  Quite  so/'  was  the  terse  answer^  and  with  a  parting  nod  ofiE  he 
swung  down  the  wide  and  sunny  street. 

A  week  later  he  landed  in  Cape  Town,  where,  in  the  process  of 
forming  a  company  to  work  the  new  claim,  and  arranging  for  the 
shipm^it  to  London  and  the  insurance  of  the  remainder  of  his  stones, 
he  was  able  to  make  a  few  cautious  and  casual  inquiries  about  the  man 
of  whom  he  was  in  search.  Not  much  could  be  gleaned,  yet  enough  to 
convince  him  that  the  trail  led  in  the  direction  he  was  himself  most 
anxious  to  pursue, — ^namely,  to  England. 

He  left  Cape  Town  nine  months  and  more  behind  the  other.  For 
clews  he  possessed  a  rather  hazy  personal  description  which  might  or 
might  not  be  trustworthy,  a  dirty  canvas  bag,  and  a  44-calibre  bullet. 

On  board  the  steamer  running  around  from  Durban  to  Cape  Town 
Bichard  Dysart  still  further  added  to  his  stock  of  information. 

He  was  accosted  on  deck  one  morning  by  a  certain  Sergeant  Cup- 
pies,  one  of  the  special  force  detailed  to  patrol  in  plain  clothes  the 
various  steamship  lines  on  the  watch  for  contraband  diamonds  and 
smugglers  thereof. 

To  his  surprise,  he  learned  that  his  own  movements  since  arriving 
at  Ladysmith  were  perfectly  well  known,  and  this  led  to  some  confi- 
dential talk  concerning  the  devious  ways  of  the  I.  D.  B.,  which  proved 
especially  interesting  to  our  friend. 

^^What  moonshining  is  to  the  Southern  States  of  America,  what 
counterfeiting  is  at  home  and  abroad,  what  the  slave-trade  was  a  few 
years  ago,  so  is  the  present  day  illicit  trade  in  diamonds  in  South 
Africa/'  said  Cupples.  "  In  the  estimation  of  legitimate  mine-owners 
and  traders  it  may  be  set  down  as  ^  the  sum  of  all  villainies.'  Despite 
the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  Cape  Police  and  an  army  of  secret  agents, 
stones  are  annually  smuggled  out  of  the  country  to  the  tune  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds." 

*'  How  can  the  authorities  manage  to  cover  such  a  vast  field  with 
any  degree  of  success?"  inquired  Bick. 

"Well,  you  sec,  the  camps  and  productive  fields  are  all  known, 
mapped,  and  located.  These  outlets  are  watched,  and  their  output  is 
pretty  accurately  known  from  month  to  month.  So  also  with  the 
towns  inland,  and  the  coastwise  cities  like  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay,  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Town  itself.  The  *  fences'  are  also  known  and 
kept  under  close  surveillance,  and  there  is  one  of  our  men  on  every 
outgoing  steamer." 

Dysart  nodded ;  much  of  this  was  already  familiar  to  him. 
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**  But  suppose  a  new  field  is  discovered, — a  man  might  become  legit- 
imately possessed  of  stones  in  that  way  7^  he  ventured. 

*'  You  are  referring  to  your  own  case,"  said  the  police-agent  with 
a  smile;  and  then,  in  answer  to  the  other's  mute  query:  **  We  know 
all  about  you,  Mr.  Dysart.  In  the  first  place,  you  declared  and  proved 
your  claim  according  to  law;  in  the  second  place,  Moses  Plish  *gave 
you  away^  before  you'd  been  out  of  his  place  an  hour !'' 

"  The  devil  he  did  !'*  exclaimed  Richard.  "  I  wonder  if  he  did  as 
much  for  my  predecessor?'' 

Sergeant  Cupples  looked  at  him  narrowly  from  under  the  peak  of 
his  steamer  cap,  took  a  few  turns  along  the  deck,  and  then  said 
quietly : 

"I'm  on  that  case  myself.  Better  let  me  have  the  whole  story, 
Mr.  Dysart.  Being  a  mine-owner,  you  are  as  much  interested  in  this 
matter  as  I  am." 

"  And  a  good  deal  more,"  said  Richard  quietly.  So,  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  a  little  nine-by-twelve  stateroom  on  the  Lanark  Castle,  the  story 
of  the  grim  tragedy  on  the  Mooi  River  was  for  the  first  time  told  to 
the  ear  of  a  white  man. 

At  its  conclusion: 

"  We  can  run  him  down,  Mr.  Dysart, — ^that's  certain.  But  whether 
we  can  hold  him  is  another  matter.  You  can  charge  highway  robbery 
with  intent  to  kill,  and  it's  twenty  years  in  Portland  Prison  if  he's 
convicted.  But  I  question  whether  the  loot  would  come  under  the 
statute  of  illicit  diamonds,  because  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  the  claim 
had  not  been  entered  and  proved." 

"That's  quite  to  my  liking,"  exclaimed  Richard,  who  had  begun 
to  fear  that  his  private  vengeance  might  be  balked.  "  It's  a  personal 
matter  between  him  and  me,  and  I'd  like  to  deal  with  the  rascal  myself 
in  my  own  way.    You  have  no  clew  as  to  his  identity  ?" 

"  Not  a  particle  beyond  the  personal  description  of  old  Plish,"  was 

the  regretful  reply. 

V. 

In  due  time  Rossiter  Kane  attained  the  height  of  his  ambition,  and 
became  a  landed  proprietor  in  a  coimtry  where  the  possession  of  a 
few  acres  is  the  patent  of  solidity  and  gentility,  and  the  "Open, 
sesame"  to  sundry  other  good  things. 

A  charming  little  estate  in  Hampshire,  consisting  of  park  and  wood- 
land, carved  out  of  a  comer  of  the  New  Forest,  with  a  dainty  old  house 
built  by  Vanbrugh,  was  on  the  market,  and  he  promptly  secured  it. 
Not  the  least  of  its  attractions  lay  in  the  fact  that,  although  in  another 
county,  it  was  within  riding  or  driving  distance  of  both  Denecroft  and 
Gatewood.  "The  Cedars"  was  its  name,  and  to  celebrate  his  new 
ownership  Kane  determined  to  give  a  "pheasant  ball"  in  his  accus- 
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tomed  lavish  maimer  of  entertaining.  With  the  event  itself  we  have 
not  much  concern,  hut  it  brought  certain  matters  to  a  crisis,  as  he 
intended  it  should. 

Other  things  fell  out  not  so  entirely  to  his  liking. 

On  a  bright  autumn  morning  Kane  rode  over  to  Denecroft,  osten- 
sibly to  announce  the  forthcoming  function  in  person,  and  inquired  for 
Miss  Dysart. 

"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Kane,"  said  Stella,  after  his  saluta- 
tions were  made  and  the  object  of  his  call  announced. 

He  bowed  his  acknowledgments  over  the  little  hand,  and  at  her 
bidding  seated  himself  near  by. 

"  I  trust  your  brother  is  well  ?"  he  inquired. 

She  started.  "  Oh,  Sir  Arthur,  you  mean  ?  Yes,  he  is  as  usual, 
thank  you.  When  you  said  ^  my  brother'  it  took  me  by  surprise  for  a 
moment;  all  this  morning  I  have  been  thinking  of  my  poor  brother 
Richard." 

**  I  think  I  understand,"  he  said  simply,  eyes  and  voice  full  of  sym- 
pathy. 

"  We  have  had  no  news  of  him  for  more  than  a  year,"  she  went  on. 
"  Mr.  Kane,  report  says  you  know  South  Africa  like  a  book ;  is  it 
possible  you  could  have  met  RickP' 

There  was  a  wealth  of  yearning  in  her  tones,  such  as  Kane  would 
have  liked  to  see  evoked  on  his  own  account. 

"  South  Africa  is  a  wide  country,  Miss  Dysart,"  he  rejoined. 
**  Where  was  your  brother  when  you  last  heard  from  him  ?" 

"  At  Kimberley,  I  think." 

"Ah!  I  suppose  he  went  by  his  own  name?"  he  ventured,  and 
then,  in  answer  to  her  glance  of  surprise,  implying  that  no  Dysart 
would  stoop  to  travel  under  an  alias,  "  because,  you  know,  lots  of  new 
chums  out  there  do  drop  their  civilized  patronymics,  and  no  one  thinks 
the  worse  of  them  in  consequence." 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  she  replied  doubtingly.  "  Rick  never 
said  anything  about  it." 

"  You  may  be  certain  that  if  I  had  ever  heard  your  name  out  there, 
Miss  Dysart,  recent  events  would  prove  an  undoubted  reminder.  But 
1  am  morally  sure  I  never  met  your  brother.  Tell  me  all  you  care 
to, — I  may  be  able  to  help  you." 

And  thus  invited,  she  briefly  outlined  for  him  the  story  of  RickV 
exile. 

"  It's  a  common  enough  story,"  said  Kane.  "  Hundreds  of  young 
Englishmen  leave  the  old  country  with  no  better  excuse  and  no  better 
prospects  than  he  had,  and  after  a  few  ups  and  downs  become  successful 
in  one  of  a  dozen  ways  open  to  men  of  courage  and  conviction.  Take 
my  own  case,"  he  concluded,  smiling. 
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Her  looks  brightened,  and  his  cheery  words  seemed  to  give  her  re- 
newed confidence. 

"  Could  you  show  me  his  picture  ?"  he  continued.  "  I  never  forget 
a  face,  and  if  we  have  ever  met  I  can  tell  you  in  an  instant.^' 

"The  only  photograph  I  have  was  taken  long  before  Rick  left 
England,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  assist  your  memory,  Mr.  Kane. 
But  Miss  Churchill  has  one  which  was  done  in  South  Africa  less  than 
two  years  ago,  I  should  think." 

^'  The  very  thing !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  purpose  riding  over  to  Gate- 
wood,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result." 

"  I — ^we — shall  be  so  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Kane,  for  any  news  or 
encouragement.  When  I  sit  here  talking  to  you  about  the  Cape  it 
seems  as  if  Rick  were  not  so  far  away  after  all !"  And  she  flashed  him 
a  dazzling  smile  through  the  tears  which  would  flow  all  unbidden  at  the 
memory  of  the  exile. 

K^e  rose  as  if  to  go,  and  Stella  rose  too.  He  had  started  for 
Denecroft  that  morning  of  set  purpose  to  propose  to  the  girl,  but  the 
conversation  was  taking  a  turn  that  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  one 
which  might  or  might  not  form  a  propitious  prelude  to  what  he  wanted 
to  say. 

However,  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  a  slight  obstacle, 
and  to  leave  Denecroft  without  having  spoken  his  rede  would  seem 
too  much  like  a  repulse  or  a  defeat.  So  he  determined  to  make  it  now 
or  never.    But  he  must  not  be  too  precipitate. 

Despite  his  supreme  confidence  in  his  lucky  star,  Kane  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  in  thus  raising  his  eyes  to  an  alliance  with  an  English 
girl  of  rank  and  fortune  the  chances  were  dead  against  him.  A  year 
ago  her  world  did  not  know  his  name.  Had  they  met  two  years  ago 
he  shuddered  to  think  of  what  their  relative  positions  would  have  been. 
He  knew  very  well  that  it  was  his  wealth  alone  which  now  enabled  him 
to  meet  her  on  even  terms,  and  he  realized  clearly  that  unless  he  could 
impress  his  personality  and  his  manhood  upon  her,  mere  money  would 
profit  him  nothing. 

Could  he  make  himself  indispensable  to  this  gentle  and  high-bom 
English  maiden, — ^he,  the  erstwhile  adventurer  and  outcast?  At  least, 
he  could  try !  It  should  be  the  fight  of  his  life !  If  the  way  to  Stella's 
heart  lay  through  her  regard  for  the  absent  and  long-lost  brother,  why, 
Rossiter  Kane  could  be  counted  upon  to  play  the  sympathetic  part 
desired.  So  he  deftly  took  up  his  cue,  saying  in  answer  to  her  last 
words: 

"  To  say  that  I  am  highly  honored  by  your  confidence  but  faintly 
expresses  my  sentiments,  Miss  Dysart.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  you  con- 
fided in  me,  for  it  shows  you  do  not  regard  me  as  an  utter  out- 
lander." 
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He  paused^  and  her  eyes  met  his  ardent  gaze.  In  that  moment^ 
in  that  glance,  the  whole  of  life  was  changed  for  these  two. 

With  woman-like  intuition  she  divined  his  drift,  and  although  up 
to  that  time  she  had  not  distinctly  realized  his  passionate  admiration 
of  her,  or  that  she  was  being  wooed,  the  instant's  discovery  of  it  was, 
if  anything,  pleasurable  rather  than  otherwise.  But  she  did  not-^ 
could  not — ^reply,  and  Ejine  took  up  the  burden  of  his  tale. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  of  myself,"  he  said.  "  My  life  has  been 
a  rough  one,  and  I  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  desire  for  the 
society  of  women, — ^imtil  lately, — ^until  I  met  you.  Then  newer  and 
sweeter  hopes  arose.  From  the  very  first  moment  I  loved  you  with 
all  the  strength  of  my  manhood,  and  I  determined,  if  I  might,  to  win 
the  priceless  treasure  of  your  love." 

He  advanced  a  pace,  and  took  her  unresisting  hand  in  his.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  at  this  crisis  he  indulged  in  no  special 
pleading,  but  went  straight  to  the  point. 

Stella^s  golden  head  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  he  could  not  see 
her  face.  But  the  little  hand  was  not  withdrawn.  Bending  over  her 
he  went  on : 

"  Miss  Dysart,"  he  said,  "  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  all 
that  I  have,  I  lay  at  your  feet,  but  they  cannot  outweigh  my  love. 
Will  you  be  my  wife?'^ 

There  was  no  answer.  She  stood  before  him,  nervously  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  fingers,  her  head  with  its  aureole  of  sunny  hair  so 
drooped  that  her  face  was  hid  from  view.  Kane  could  not  see  her 
eyes, — a  glance  into  their  depths  would  perchance  have  apprised  him 
how  to  proceed,  but  he  was  forced  to  "  go  it  blind,"  as  he  would  have 
said  concerning  some  mere  business  venture. 

"I  know  it  looks  like  cool  presumption  for  a  man  from  nowhere 
in  particular  to  aspire  so  high,  Miss  Dysart,"  he  went  on  in  a  deep 
undertone  that  she  alone  could  hear.  "The  prisoner  throws  himself 
unreservedly  upon  the  mercy  of  his  judge.  Fm  unworthy  of  you  in 
every  sense,"  he  said,  with  that  complete  self-abasement  which  the 
strongest  and  most  xmscrupulous  men  feel  when  in  the  presence  of  a 
pure  and  innocent  woman,  "save  that  I  love  you,  and  you  alone.  I 
never  said  that  to  a  girl  before,"  he  continued,  as  if  the  thought  had 
just  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  she  might  be  hesitating  for  fear 
that  a  man  of  his  years  was  not  as  heart-free  as  he  was  foot-free. 
"  Cannot  you  give  me  a  little  hope  ?"  he  urged.  "  Will  you  marry  me, 
Stella?" 

Stella  Dysart  was  no  mere  chit  of  a  girl  in  her  teens.  Men  had 
made  love  to  her,  and  even  proposed  to  her,  before  this,  but  never  the 
right  man.  From  the  first  she  had  been  interested  in  Rossiter  Kane. 
There  was  a  strenuous  air  about  him,  the  quiet  insistence  of  a  "  mas- 
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terful  man"  who  will  carry  his  point  in  the  end,  that  appeals  to  every 
masterless  woman. 

Now  that  the  question  of  questions  was  put  and  demanded  an 
answer,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  what  she  had  deemed  mere 
friendly  feeling  and  interest  really  deserved  a  much  nearer  and  dearer 
name.  She  found  in  her  own  heart  a  smoldering  response  to  his  appeal 
which  leaped  into  flame  at  his  hehest. 

Quietly  he  waited  for  her  answer.  But  still  the  little  head  was 
bent.  He  drew  her  to  him,  and  caressingly  tilted  her  chin  so  that  she 
must  perforce  lift  her  eyes  to  his. 

Her  face  was  suffused  with  rosy  color,  and  her  eyelashes  were  wet, 
but  surely  they  were  happy  tears,  and  it  was  with  smiling  lips  that  she 
whispered  as  she  nestled  to  his  side, — 

"  If  you  wish  it, — ^yes !" 

"Wish  it!  Oh  my  darling,  my  queen P  he  exclaimed,  and  his 
lips  met  hers  in  lovers  first  sweet  caress. 

He  was  in  no  haste  to  be  gone  now,  but  led  her  to  a  t6te-i-t6te  and 
took  his  place  beside  her. 

'^  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  England,"  he  said  fervidly,  devouring 
her  with  his  eyes.     For  answer  she  breathed  a  happy  sigh. 

"Sir  Arthur  must  be  told,  I  suppose,"  he  said  tentatively,  after 
an  interchange  of  sweet  confessions  and  confidences. 

"  Oh,  not  yet,  please,"  she  pleaded.  "  Not  for  a  few  days.  I  feel 
so  selfish,  enjoying  all  this  happiness,  when  at  this  moment  poor  Rick 
may  be  in  trouble  or  in  danger !" 

"  Confound  your  Rick !"  was  Kane's  inward  objurgation,  but  out- 
wardly he  was  all  sympathy  and  interest. 

"  We  must  find  him,"  he  said,  in  quietly  confident  tones.  "  He  is 
my  brother  now,  you  know."  A  rosy  blush  flooded  face  and  forehead 
at  these  words,  but  timidly  seeking  his  hand  she  exclaimed : 

"  If  you  want  to  make  me  sincerely  happy  and  leave  no  cloud  be- 
tween us,  you  will  find  my  brother  1  Then  you  may  speak  to  Sir  Arthur 
as  soon  as  you  like!"  nodding  her  head  vivaciously. 

"It  is  a  bargain,"  Kane  returned,  and  with  a  farewell  caress  he 
took  his  leave,  elated,  happy,  triumphant,  a  better  man  in  thought  and 
intention  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  rapidly  through  the  park  to  Gatewood, 
and  found  Marcia  Churchill  at  home,  by  whom  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived as  a  whilom  acquaintance  and  now  a  near  neighbor. 

After  presenting  his  invitation  to  the  coming  ball  at  the  Cedars 
he  broached  the  second  object  of  his  call. 

"  Miss  Dysart  was  speaking  about  her  brother  Richard  this  morn- 
ing," he  said,  "  and  she  wondered  if  I  had  ever  met  him  at  the  Cape. 
I  could  not  recall  him  by  name,  but  asked  her  for  a  photograph.    She 
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sent  me  here.  Baying  you  possessed  one  taken  since  he  went  abroad. 
May  I  see  itP* 

"  Surely,"  she  said.     "  I  will  get  it  for  you." 

The  abrupt  naming  of  Richard^s  name  by  a  comparative  stranger 
unnerved  this  usually  strong  and  self-contained  nature,  and  her  agita- 
tion was  perceived  and  noted  by  Eossiter  Kane,  who  drew  his  own 
sapient  conclusions. 

Marcia  rose  and  went  to  a  side  table,  saying  the  while,  to  cover  her 
show  of  feeling, — 

"We  were  children  together,  Mr.  Kane,  and  we  all  love  Bichard 
very  dearly." 

She  returned,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  carte-de-visite,  which  she  gave 
him,  saying  simply: 

"  Here  is  his  latest  picture.  It  was  taken  in  Cape  Town,  as  you 
see,  nearly  two  years  ago." 

Kane  took  the  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  with  a  ceremonious  "  Pardon 
me !"  went  to  the  window  the  better  to  see. 

It  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  did  this,  and  that  his  face  was  turned 
from  Marcia's  watchful  eyes,  quickened  by  love  and  eager  with  hope 
deferred,  for,  strong  man  and  iron-willed  as  he  was,  Kane  staggered 
and  would  have  fallen  but  for  a  timely  grasp  of  the  heavy  window- 
curtain. 

He  held  in  his  hand  the  picture  of  the  face  he  remembered  only 
too  well, — ^the  features  of  which,  distorted  in  agony,  were  ever  before 
him,  branded  on  his  eyeballs  in  hues  of  fire  night  and  day,  and  which 
he  had  last  seen  for  a  few  tragic  moments  in  a  ruddy  glare  by  the 
Mooi  River  many  months  before ! 

The  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead  in  great  beads,  and  a  mist  clouded 
his  vision.  But  the  man^s  despotic  will  triumphed,  and  pulling  himself 
together  he  faced  inward  again,  his  back  to  the  light,  and  said  as 
quietly  as  he  could, — 

"  No;  it  is  as  I  thought,  Miss  Churchill,  we  never  met." 

The  deliberate,  cold-blooded  lie  scorched  his  soul,  for  if  his  surmise 
were  correct,  Bichard  Dysart  was  more  than  life  to  the  proud  beauty 
who  confronted  him.  • 

"  But  I  will  have  some  inquiries  made,"  he  went  on,  "  and  perhaps 
I  shall  have  good  news  for  you  soon." 

How  he  managed  to  make  his  adieus  and  get  out  of  the  house  de- 
cently and  in  order  Kane  never  knew.  He  found  himself  astride  his 
horse  once  more,  and  cantering  down  the  chestnut  avenue  leading  to 
the  high-road.  There  he  let  the  animal  down  to  a  walk,  and  began 
to  look  the  appalling  situation  in  the  face. 

"  Otoi  in  heaven !"  he  muttered,  "  I  killed  him  in  cold  blood,  and 
those  two  women  would  hate  me  for  life  if  they  knew !" 
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Hell  itself  and  the  torments  of  lost  souls,  of  which  we  read,  may 
be  nothing  more  than  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  and  remorseful  conscience. 
Kane's  worst  enemies, — ^and  he  had  many, — would  have  been  satisfied 
could  they  have  seen  him  now,  racked  by  unavailing  regret,  tortured 
by  the  thought  that  the  dead  body  of  Richard  Dysart  must  efiEectually 
sunder  him  from  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved. 

VI. 

The  following  nights  were  sleepless  ones  for  Rossiter  Kane.  The 
Cedars  was  full  of  guests,  assembled  for  the  house-warming  and  the 
ball.  Scarcely  a  minute  could  he  call  his  own.  It  was  only  after 
the  last  bedroom  candlestick  had  vanished  from  the  hall  table,  and  the 
final  brandy-and-soda  "peg''  had  been  quaflfed  in  the  billiard-room, 
that  he  might  deem  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  thoughts.  Then, 
in  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  his  own  chamber,  he  could  face  his 
trouble,  and  realize  that  his  fondest  hopes  were  smashed  beyond  repair. 

Retribution  in  scarlet  letters  was  burned  in  indelible  characters 
upon  his  brain,  and  he,  the  envied  of  all  his  guests,  was  really  the 
most  miserable  and  the  most  to  be  pitied.  Yet  he  presented  a  smiling 
front,  and  none  amid  all  the  gay  and  careless  throng  dreamed  of  the 
viper  gnawing  at  his  vitals. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?"  he  groaned  to  himself  in 
anguish.  Confession,  restitution,  repentance, — of  what  avail  would 
these  be? 

Stella  Dysart  might  forgive,  but  could  she  forget?  Never  would 
she  take  to  her  bosom  her  brother's  slayer,  of  that  he  f  elt^assured.  And, 
to  do  the  man  justice,  that  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  is 
implanted  in  the  worst  of  our  race  made  him  recoil  with  horror  from 
the  consequences  of  such  a  union. 

And  yet  he  loved  her, — ^how  deeply,  how  sincerely,  he  began  to 
realize  now  that  this  bloodv  barrier  was  set  between  them.  Could  he 
give  her  up?    Never! 

So  he  began  to  temporize.  Nothing  was  known.  His  crime  could 
never  be  discovered.  Richard  Dysart  was  long  ago  food  for  the  asvo- 
gels.  Stella  need  never  learn  the  truth  unless  he  chose  to  tell  it.  Let 
her  Rick  be  forgotten,  as  he  would  be  in  time,  swiftly  sinking  out  of 
sight  in  the  maelstrom  of  life,  merely  another  name  added  to  the  long 
roll  of  the  missing. 

Tossed  and  torn  by  such  conflicting  agonies  of  thought,  the  lurid 
hours  went  by  for  Rossiter  Kane  until  it  wanted  but  two  days  to  the 
cUmax  of  the  festivities.  He  had  seen  Stella  but  once  since  his  dec- 
laration, and  then  she  was  not  alone,  but  he  knew  that  she  would  think 
it  strange  if  he  did  not  call. 

Then  arose  another  dilemma.     She  would  be  sure  to  ask  him  about 
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Bichard's  picture^  and  what  could  he  say  ?  His  soul  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  more  deceit;  he  had  meant  that  their  page  of  life  should 
be  henceforth  white  and  unsullied  by  falsehood  or  guile. 

So  he  sparred  for  time^  and  wrote  her  daily^  surging  his  duties  as 
host  in  excuse  for  not  being  where  his  heart  wa8>  and  telling  her  also 
that^  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise^  he  was  going  to  London  for  a  few 
hours  to  set  on  foot  inquiries  about  her  brother. 

Not  that  he  expected  any  news^ — ^the  dead  do  not  come  back^ — but 
the  man's  death  might  possibly  have  been  bruited  at  the  Cape^  in  which 
case  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  reports. 
Then  too  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  truthfully  that  he  had  actually 
set  the  sleuths  at  work. 

Arrived  in  the  city,  he  w^it  first  of  all  to  Lloyds,  where  he  spent  a 
morning  poring  over  the  files  of  all  the  South  African  papers.  Not  a 
syllable,  not  a  line,  could  he  find  bearing  upon  the  disappearance  of 
Bichard  Dysart. 

One  solitary  item  alone  rewarded  his  close  and  anxious  scrutiny, 
and  that  reported  the  locating  of  a  new  diamond  field  on  the  Mooi 
EiYer. 

"  Ah,'^  he  said  to  himself,  "  then  it  has  leaked  out  1'*  He  knew  the 
hateful  spot  only  too  well. 

Then  he  visited  a  well-known  private-inquiry  office  in  a  street  off 
the  Strand,  where  he  left  minute  instructions  for  prosecuting  the 
search  at  the  Cape. 

"  Spare  no  expense;  use  the  cable  freely;  send  your  best  detectives; 
find  the  young  onan,  aUve  or  dead,  and  send  me  the  smallest  item  of 
news  1^' 

Such  a  commission,  from  a  man  of  such  social  and  commercial 
prominence,  was  safe  to  be  worked  up  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Kane 
felt  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  thus  displaying  his  personal  interest  in 
what  was,  after  all,  a  very  natural  manner. 

The  mere  act  of  being  busy,  ev^i  on  this  partially  fictitious  errand, 
served  to  steady  his  nerves,  and  he  returned  to  the  Cedars  fortified  for 
his  interview  with  his  affianced.  With  a  sort  of  blind  defiance  of  fate 
he  determined  to  let  matters  drift  for  a  few  days. 

Stella  he  saw  on  the  morning  after  his  return,  and  was  lavishly 
rewarded  for  his  quick  compliance  with  her  maiden  request. 

'^How  good  and  thoughtful  you  are!'*  she  exclaimed,  the  love- 
light  in  her  eyes.  "  If  you  were  one  of  us, — ^if  you  were  Hick's  own 
brother, — ^you  could  not  do  more." 

The  bitter-sweet  of  her  praises  moved  and  thrilled  him  more  deeply 
than  he  would  have  believed  possible  one  short  year  ago,  and  again 
his  conscience  smote  him.  But  he  was  none  the  less  alert  to  seize  the 
opening  thus  afforded  him. 
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"Remember  you  have  yourself  given  me  the  best  of  all  rights  to 
help  you/'  he  murmured,  "  and  when  you  give  me  your  sweet  self  I 
shall  be  a  brother  to  Kick  and  something  nearer  and  dearer  to  you." 

She  suffered  his  caress  with  an  altogether  happy  abandon.  Then 
suddenly : 

"  Marcia  was  here  yesterday,"  she  said.  "  She  tells  me  Rick's  pho- 
tograph revealed  nothing, — suggested  no  one  to  youP* 

He  shook  his  head  mutely,  and  inwardly  thanked  his  stars  that  the 
form  of  the  question  he  had  been  dreading  made  a  verbal  lie  un- 
necessary. 

"Rest  assured,"  he  said  aloud,  "that  if  your  brother  is  anywhere 
on  God's  footstool  we  shall  hear  of  him.  These  temporary  disappear- 
ances are  quite  common  in  all  the  new  lands.  A  man  hears  of  a  new 
diamond  field  or  a  new  gold  reef,  or  goes  elephant  hunting  for  ivory  up- 
coimtry,  and  only  his  immediate  companions  could  tell  you  his  exact 
whereabouts.  Suddenly  he  reappears,  sound  as  a  dollar  and  rich  as 
Croesus.  Total  disappearances  are  very  rare  occurrences,  I  assure  you. 
Rick  may  return  to  civilization  any  day,  and  laugh  at  us  all  for  worrying 
about  him.*' 

She  hung  upon  his  words  with  parted  lips  and  wide-op^i  eyes. 

"You  give  me  new  courage!"  she  exclaimed  resolutely.  "Until 
we  hear  the  worst  I  shall  believe  and  hope  that  all  will  turn  out  as 
you  say." 

Kane  breathed  freely  once  more.  Another  dangerous  cape  was 
weathered,  and  the  episode  of  the  photograph  might  be  regarded  as 
closed.  Stella's  confidence  in  him  was  supreme.  A  new  hope  shone 
in  her  eyes, — or  was  it  the  reflex  light  of  her  own  newly  found  hap- 
piness? 

Now,  it  had  been  Kane's  original  intention  to  make  the  ball  the 
occasion  for  announcing  to  society  his  betrothal  to  Miss  Dysart,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  introduce  her  as  the  future  mistress  of  the  Cedars. 
But  Stella's  plea  for  delay  frustrated  this, — and  fortunately  so  in  view 
of  K^e's  terrible  discovery. 

Nevertheless,  he  looked  forward  to  receiving  her  in  his  own  house, 
before  all  his  guests,  much  as  a  debutante  anticipates  her  coming-out. 
But  destiny  was  about  to  hurl  another  thunderbolt  at  his  head. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  a  mounted  groom  galloped 
up  to  the  Cedars  requesting  to  see  Kane  in  person.  Being  shown  into 
the  library,  where  the  master  happened  to  be  alone,  he  delivered  a  letter 
marked  "  Urgent"  underscored  three  times,  addressed  in  Stella's  hand, 
saying,— 

"  Miss  Dysart  requests  an  immediate  answer,  if  you  please,  sir." 

With  nervous  forebodings  he  broke  the  seal,  but  the  news  it  con- 
tained far  outran  his  fears,  and  mijjht  have  staggered  a  stronger  mind 
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than  hie.     In  his  excitement  he  hardly  noticed  the  affectionate  begin- 
ning, which  at  another  time  would  have  filled  him  with  delight. 

"My  dearest  Rossiteb:  Rejoice  with  us, — ^my  brother 
Richard  has  returned  alive  and  well.  He  arrived  in  England 
two  days  ago,  and  reached  us  late  last  night.  We  were  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  as  you  may  imagine.  Richard  has 
gone  to  Gatewood;  can  you  guess  why?  Next  to  myself,  of 
course,  Marcia  will  be  to-day  the  happiest  woman  in  England. 
I  am  so  glad,  I  can  scarcely  write  coherently  or  legibly, — but 
I  know  you  will  understand.  Sir  Arthur  and  he  have  made 
up  their  quarrel. 

"  Now,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask :  May  I— or  we — ^bring  Rich- 
ard with  us  this  evening?  He  has  promised  to  come  if  you 
will  ask  him,  although,  as  he  says,  he  is  *  not  very  fit.'  But 
I  do  so  want  you  to  meet  and  be  friends.  You  remember 
what  you  said  the  other  day.  I  can  imagine  there  will  be 
plenty  of  things  for  you  both  to  talk  about. 

Send  me  a  line  to  say  *  Yes/  and  believe  me, 

Ever  yours  aifectionately, 


"  Stella. 


*'  P.  S. — I  forgot  to  say  that  Rick  says  he  is  a  very  rich 
man,  and  he  has  shaved  off  that  horrid  beard.- 


J  >» 


The  presence  of  the  man-servant  alone  restrained  Kane  from  some 
insane  expression  of  emotion. 

Bichard  Dysart  alive  and  in  England!  Then  he  had  not  killed 
him,  after  all !  The  thought  brought  with  it  at  first  ^  happy  revulsion 
of  feeling.     He  was  not  a  murderer! 

But  Dysart  was  none  the  less  his  victim,  and  he  none  the  less  a 
would-be  assassin  and  an  actual  robber.  Why,  the  whole  fabric  of  his 
fortime  rested  on  those  stolen  diamonds!  These  thoughts  opened  up 
such  a  horrid  vista  of  new  troubles  and  perplexities  that  he  shrank  from 
them  in  terror.  Yet  so  quickly  and  mechanically  does  the  human 
brain  work,  that  scarcely  a  minute  had  elapsed  since  the  perusal  of 
Stella^s  note  before  he  had  pulled  himself  together  and  drew  paper 
and  pen  towards  him  to  indite  his  reply.  He  even  managed  to  say  to 
the  man,  a  decent,  middle-aged  fellow, — 

"  There  must  have  been  great  times  at  Denecroft  last  night  P' 

"  Never  see  such  goings  on,  sir,  since  Sir  Arthur  came  of  age,'*  was 
the  reply.  "  Master  Eichard,  he  walks  in  as  cool  and  ca'm  as  if  he'd 
only  been  away  a  month.  But  he  have  growed !  And  that  rich.  My ! 
My!"  shaking  his  head  as  one  utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject. 

"I  judge  Master  Bichard,  as  you  call  him,  is  an  old  favorite  of 
yours,"  said  Kane  with  a  smile. 

The  man  chuckled  proudly. 

"  It  was  me  as  taught  'im  'ow  to  sit  a  'orse  and  'old  a  gun  and  cast 
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a  fly  afore  ^e  was  twelve,  sir.    ^Twas  a  sorry  day  when  'e  went  away, 
and  there's  a  many'll  be  happier  for  'is  'ome-coming/' 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  was  Elane's  reply.  Then  he  set  himself 
to  answer  Stella's  appeal.  Those  few  minutes'  pause  while  old  Carthew 
was  speaking  had  suflBced  for  Kane  to  decide  upon  his  answer,  and 
this  is  what  he  wrote: 


"My  Dearest:  Your  happiness  is  mine,  and  I  do  rejoice 
with  you  and  yours.  I  shaU  reserve  my  congratulations  for 
your  brother  until  our  introduction  to-night, — ^for,  of  course, 
he  will  be  welcome.  Pray  explain  to  him  why  I  send  no 
formal  invitation;  nevertheless,  the  best  robe  and  the  highest 
seat  at  the  feast  shall  be  his. 

"  Devotedly  yours, 

"  RossiTEB  Kane." 

When  Carthew  was  dismissed  with  his  answer,  Kane  found  himself 
alone  once  more,  and  proceeded  to  confront  this  new  dilemma. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  grotesque  and  puzzling  or  terrifying  situa- 
tion! The  man  whom  he  had  shot,  robbed,  and  left  for  dead  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  had  returned  to  life  and  was  that  very  night 
coming  to  dance  xmder  the  roof  of  his  assailant ! 

Kane  laughed  aloud  at  the  bitter  irony  of  the  thing.  Of  course,  he 
stood  to  be  denounced  on  sight  before  all  his  guests  as  an  assassin  and 
a  thief !  A  pretty  ending  to  all  his  social  strivings  after  honesty  and 
respectability ! 

And  Stella?  What  would  she  think  of  it  all?  How  she  would 
despise  him !  With  what  scorn  would  she  lash  the  man  who  had  dared 
to  approach  her  with  words  of  love  upon  his  lips,  while  her  brother's 
blood  was  upon  his  hands  and  her  brother's  property  in  his  pockets ! 

A  weaker  man  than  Kane,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  would 
have  turned  tail  and  fled;  a  coward  would  have  ended  it  all  with  a 
bullet.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  did  neither;  no  thought 
of  taking  either  course  entered  his  mind.  He  would  see  it  through, — 
not  in  callous  bravado  or  because  he  could  not  realize  the  full  weight 
of  his  impending  punishment,  but  from  a  sort  of  heroic  determination 
to  "  take  his  medicine"  like  a  man,  and  from  a  half -recognized  feeling 
that  therein  might  consist  part  of  his  expiation. 

There  was  but  one  possible  loophole  for  escape, — ^though  even  that 
could  be  only  a  temporary  putting  oflf  of  the  day  of  reckoning.  It 
might  be  that  Bichard  Dysart  had  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  features 
on  that  memorable  night ;  and  if  so,  there  was  little  danger  of  recog- 
nition or  detection  from  any  other  source. 

It  was  a  bare  chance,  and  yet,  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
probable  it  appeared. 
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However,  a  few  hours  would  settle  it  one  way  or  the  other.  So, 
with  the  cool  fortitude  which  had  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  more 
than  one  tight  place  hitherto,  Eossiter  Kane  proceeded  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  guests  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  at  dinner  that  night  he 
presided  with  more  than  his  accustomed  polished  brilliancy  and 
urbanity. 

vn. 

BiCHARD  Dysart's  first  act,  after  setting  foot  on  dry  land  at 
Southampton,  was  to  despatch  two  letters, — one  to  Marcia  at  Gate- 
wood,  the  other  to  Stella  to  Denecroft.  All  his  boyish  anger  with  Sir 
Arthur  had  long  since  evaporated,  and  he  rightly  judged  that  his 
brother  would  meet  him  half-way  on  his  home-coming,  and  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones.    He  would  arrive  almost  as  soon  as  the  letters. 

Ninety  minutes  later  he  was  in  the  metropolis  via  the  steamer  train, 
and  after  breakfast  at  his  old  club,  the  Eaglan,  he  made  sundry  visits 
to  the  tailor,  the  haberdasher,  and  his  bankers,  and  then  drove  to  the 
identical  private  detective  agency  in  Wellington  Street  which  Bossiter 
Kane  had  visited  only  a  few  hours  before. 

If  the  case  had  gone  to  Scotland  Yard,  he  might — ^we  do  not  say 
he  would,  but  he  might — ^have  learned  that  there  was  a  sort  of  polite 
hue-and-cry  out  after  himself.  But  the  private-inquiry  people  do  not 
do  business  that  way;  they  have  for  one  of  their  mottoes,  "Let  not 
your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand  is  doing,"  and  then  proceed 
to  collect  backsheesh  from  both.    Which  is  all  in  the  way  of  business. 

Being  a  straightforward  sort  of  fellow,  Bichard  wrote  his  name  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  manager  in 
person,  and  was  forthwith  shown  into  the  sanctum  of  the  great  man, 
when  the  following  colloquy  ensued : 

"  What  can  we  do  for  you,  Mr. — er — Dysart  ?"  inquired  the  man- 
ager, as  though  he  had  not  heard  the  name  of  his  visitor  in  that  very 
room  considerably  less  than  a  week  previously. 

'^  I  want  you  to  undertake  a  little  inquiry  for  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Connected  with  any  particular  person  ?" 

"  No  one  that  I  can  name  to  you  now, — ^that  is  for  you  to  discover." 

"  Quite  sufficiently  vague,"  was  the  retort,  "  but  if  you  will  give  me 
your  instructions  we  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  your  vrishes." 

"  I  wish  to  find  out  whether  there  has  suddenly  appeared  in  Lon- 
don,— or  in  Europe,  for  that  matter, — ^within  the  last  year  any  man 
of  great  wealth  hailing  from  South  Africa,  and  whether  that  person 
has  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  diamond  fields,  or  has  marketed 
any  considerable  quantity  of  stones.  That's  it,  I  think,  in  a  nut- 
shell." 

"  The  instructions  are  explicit  enough,  Mr.  Dysart,"  said  the  man- 
ager, "but  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  there  are  probably  a 
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dozen  men  in  London  or  in  Amsterdam  at  this  moment  who  would 
come  nnder  your  classification." 

'*  Very  good,"  said  Eichard  coolly,  "  and  the  person  I  want  will  be 
one  of  the  dozen.  If  it  lies  within  your  province,  send  me  a  description 
of  the  doings  of  each." 

"  Very  good,  sir.     Anything  more  ?" 

"  I  think  that  will  be  enough  for  a  starter,"  said  Eichard,  "  except 
that  I  should  like  you  to  trek  at  once, — ^I  mean  make  haste,  you  know, 
— and  you  need  not  worry  about  the  expense,"  laying  a  fifty-pound 
Bank-of -England  note  on  the  desk. 

"  You  will  hear  from  us  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Dysart.  Have  I  your 
address  ?" 

"  Denecroft  by  Blandford,  Dorset,"  and  so  saying  he  took  his  de- 
parture. 

"  We  must  give  them  both  a  run  for  their  money,"  soliloquized  the 
astute  manager,  "  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  case  of  Tweedledum  and  Twee- 
dledee.  The  first  thing  is  to  notify  Mr.  Kane  that  his  man  is  in 
England." 

But  before  the  report  was  prepared  in  the  customary  verbiage  of  the 
agency,  there  arrived  a  despatch  from  Eossiter  Kane  in  these  words: 

"Discontinue  search;   the  gentleman  has  been  found." 

Viu. 

And  now  the  quick  march  of  events  brings  us  to  the  night  of  the 
dance  at  the  Cedars,  which  was  to  confront  for  the  first  time  on  one 
stage  the  chief  characters  in  this  little  drama. 

Dinner  for  the  house-party  was  over  at  eight-thirty,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  invited  guests  from  the  nearby  country-side  began  to  ar- 
rive. Among  the  first  flight  was  the  party  from  Denecroft, — Stella 
and  Sir  Arthur,  Mftrcia  Churchill  and  Eichard. 

The  historic  old  picture-gallery,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
dancing,  was  already  well-filled,  and  Eossiter  Kane  stood  at  the  en- 
trance to  receive  his  guests  in  company  with  a  yoxmg-old  dowager. 
Lady  Agatha  Kingan,  who  had  consented  to  chaperon  the  house-party, 
seeing  that  the  host  was  a  bachelor. 

A  typical  English  butler,  rubicund  of  face,  portly  in  form,  and 
with  irreproachable  natural  underpinning,  announced  the  arrivals,  and 
when  in  pompous  tones  he  vociferated, — 

"Sir  Harthur  Dysart  and  Miss  Dysart,  Mr.  Eichard  Dysart  and 
Miss  Churchill,"  it  needed  all  Kane's  self-control  to  compose  his  fea- 
tures and  his  manner  to  the  requisite  standard  of  polite  and  genial 
interest. 

A  moment  now,  and  he  would  know  his  fate, — ^recognition,  ex- 
posure, disgrace,  or 
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Sir  Arthur^  with  Stella  on  his  arm^  came  firsts  and  passed  under 
the  arched  door  of  the  gallery,  followed  by  Bichard  and  Marcia.  The 
first  couple  paused  a  moment  after  their  greetings,  and  it  fell  to 
Marcia  to  introduce  Eichard  to  his  host. 

"  Welcome  to  the  Cedars  and  welcome  home,Mr.Dysarl !"  said  Kane. 

There  fronted  him  a  tall,  athletic  figure,  bronzed  and  tanned  of 
face,  as  clean-shaven  as  himself  save  for  a  tawny  mustache,  and  in 
the  man^s  conventional  evening  dress  bearing  not  the  remotest  resem- 
blance to  or  suggestion  of  the  imkempt  and  bearded  wayfarer  of  the 
Karroo  Desert. 

The  two  men  gripped  hands  in  the  hearty  English  fashion,  and 
each  looked  the  other  squarely  in  the  face.  This  first  keen  glance  was 
what  Kane  feared  most,  but  in  the  steady  gaze  of  Bichard  there  was 
naught  save  the  utmost  courtesy. 

Kane^s  heart  leaped.  He  was  safe,  at  least  for  the  present.  But 
there  was  an  expression  of  studied  interest  in  Bichard's  glance  as  they 
exchanged  a  few  commonplaces,  as  though  asking  ^'What  manner  of 
man  is  this  ?'^  which  was  to  be  explained  a  moment  later. 

Turning  to  Stella,  Kane  asked  to  see  her  dance-card,  saying, — 

"  My  duties  will  not  permit  me  to  be  selfish,  but  I  claim  the  first 
waltz." 

She  handed  him  the  enamelled  pasteboard,  and  while  he  was  pen- 
cilling his  initials  thereon  the  girl  murmured  in  significant  tones  that 
none  other  could  hear, — 

"Be  on  your  best  behavior  to-night,  sir,"  fiashing  him  a  dazzling 
smile  across  her  snowy  shoulder  as  she  was  led  away. 

Kane  sent  her  an  answering  look,  and  breathed  more  freely.  The 
fact  that  the  brothers  were  both  under  his  roof  seemed  a  good  omen, 
and  argued  no  opposition  to  his  suit. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  days  his  inner  mood  lightened.  All 
might  yet  go  well,  and  he  resumed  his  task  of  welcoming  the  remaining 
guests  with  almost  boyish  vim  and  abandon. 

After  all,  the  ball  would  be  a  personal  triumph,  as  he  had  at  first 
intended,  with  his  afi&anced  bride  as  its  chief  ornament  and  attraction 
for  him. 

That  waltz  with  Stella  Dysart,  he  told  himself,  the  soft  perfume 
of  her  hair  floating  upward  like  blessed  incense,  was  worth  perilling  a 
man's  soul  for.  The  while  he  held  her  in  his  arms  he  vowed  to  himself 
that  he  would  go  through  the  fires  of  perdition  rather  than  give  her  up. 
Yet  even  at  the  thought  there  came  to  him  the  dread  query,  like  a 
grinning  demon  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  "  What  wotdd  she  say  or  do 
if  she  knew  the  truth?"  But  he  wilfully  drove  the  thing  away,  and 
resolved,  for  that  moment  at  least,  to  drink  the  cup  of  happiness  to 
the  last  drop. 
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As  he  led  her  to  a  cool  comer  after  the  final  crashing  bars  of  the 
music  he  murmured: 

"  I  shall  call  upon  Sir  Arthur  in  the  mornings  dearest.  You  can 
guess  why." 

"  I  will  tell  him  to  expect  you,"  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  bravely 
to  his,  the  love-light  shining  in  their  star-like  depths. 

"Will  your  brothers  be  likely  to  make  any  objections,  do  you 
think  P'  he  inquired,  the  slight  tremor  of  anxiety  in  his  voice  seeming 
perfectly  natural  to  the  girPs  quick  perception. 

"I  think  Sir  Arthur  will  be  glad  to  get  me  oflE  his  hands,"  she 
said  roguishly.  "  As  for  Bick,  why,  he  does  not  know  you  very  well, 
you  see,  and  he  must  take  my  word  for  it  that  you  are  perfectly  eligible, 
of  legal  age,  and  sound  mind!" 

"  I^m  not  so  sure  about  that  last,"  he  responded,  catching  at  her 
gay  humor,  and  answering  in  kind.  "  When  a  man  is  bewitched,  you 
know '^ 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  unfinished,  for  at  that  moment 
Stella  was  claimed  for  the  next  dance,  and  Kane  saw  her  no  more 
until  supper  was  served,  when  he  had  expressly  reserved  the  privilege 
of  taking  her  in,  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand  with  Bichard  on  his 
left. 

By  all  rules  of  social  precedence  these  places  of  honor  belonged  to 
others,  but  at  the  last  moment  Kane  gave  orders  which  resulted  in  the 
arrangement  named.  The  evening  had  begun  and  continued  auspi- 
ciously, and  with  his  customary  cool  hardihood  he  resolved  to  then  and 
there  test  to  the  utmost  the  possibility  of  Bichard's  recognizing  him. 

During  the  repast  the  talk  naturally  drifted  to  the  Cape.  Nearly 
everyone  knew  that  Bick  had  just  returned  thence,  and  he  was  kept 
busy  answering  questions  as  to  his  adventures,  so  that  Kane  was  spared 
the  necessity  of  originating  or  replying  to  any  direct  inquiries,  but  by 
a  judicious  remark  here  and  there  he  showed  his  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  touched  on,  nor  seemed  to  manifest  the  slightest  desire  for 
concealment. 

Every  word  he  uttered  had  for  its  ulterior  object  the  creating  of  a 
favorable  impression  upon  Bichard  Dysart,  but  it  was  all  done  with 
such  consummate  tact  that  the  younger  and  bluffer  man  was  completely 
captivated  by  the  elder,  as  was  proved  when,  on  kissing  Stella  good- 
night, after  their  drive  home,  he  said, — 

"  Well,  Sis,  your  Bossiter  K^ne  seems  to  be  a  trump !" 

"  Thank  you,  Bick,"  was  her  reply.  "  I  just  knew  you  would  like 
him !"  and,  covered  with  happy  blushes,  she  disappeared. 

So  the  ball  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  the  star  of  Bossiter 
Kane  was  in  the  ascendant  house. 

At  noon  the  next  day  he  cantered  up  to  the  entrance  of  Denecroft 
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and  inquired  for  Sir  Arthur  Dysart.  On  being  ushered  into  the  library 
he  found  the  Baronet  alone  and  apparently  expectant,  for,  true  to  her 
promise,  Stella  had  expressly  asked  her  elder  brother  to  remain  at 
home  that  morning. 

"  Eh, — eh, — ^what's  in  the  wind  now,  Stella  P'  the  Baronet  inquired, 
looking  up  from  his  letters,  and  blinking  near-sightedly  at  his  sister. 
"  More  surprises  ?*' 

Stella,  to  conceal  her  embarrassment,  came  around  to  the  back  of 
his  chair  and  leaned  over  his  shoulder,  roughing  and  ru£9ing  his  hair 
in  a  certain  tormentingly  lovable  way  as  was  her  wont. 

*^  Aren't  you  glad  Rick  is  back  ?"  she  inquired,  woman-like  talking 
of  the  thing  that  was  furthest  from  her  heart  at  that  moment. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  assented  Sir  Arthur.  **  I  believe  we  killed  our 
fatted  calf  in  proper  fashion.  It  will  be  the  happiest  Christmas  Dene- 
croft  has  seen  for  many  a  year." 

Stella  sighed  blissfully.    "Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  a  very  happy 

girl." 

The  Baronet  grunted  an  assent  in  preoccupied  man-fashion,  and 
opened  another  letter.  Stella  wriggled  a  little  nearer,  seating  herself 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"Well,  what  is  itP*  asked  her  brother,  leaning  back  with  an  air 
of  resignation.    "  Let  me  know  the  worst,  and  get  it  over.^' 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  alarming,"  gurgled  Stella — ^^  at  least  I  hope  not. 
Are  you  in  a  very  good  humor  this  morning,  Arthur  r^^ 

"  I  was,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  but  the  most  patient  man  has  his 
limits,  you  know." 

Stella — the  dignified  little  Stella — fairly  giggled, — there  is  no 
other  name  for  the  sound  of  suppressed  delight  and  merriment  which 
rippled  from  her  lips, — and  immediately  went  o£E  on  another  tan- 
gent. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  very  nice  that  Richard  and  Mr.  Kane  seemed 
to  like  each  other  so  much  last  night  P*^ 

"Why,  yes, — since  we  are  all  neighbors  I  should  say  it  was  most 
fortunate.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  feel  delighted  that  Mr.  Kane  likes 
us  so  well, — eh?"  and  he  pinched  the  girl's  cheek  mischievously,  while 
a  quizzical  smile  twisted  the  comer  of  his  mouth. 

"  Do  you  really  like  him  ?"  she  murmured,  hiding  her  face  on  her 
brother's  shoulder. 

"  Who, — Rick  ?"  Sir  Arthur  perversely  inquired. 

"  No,  you  old  stupid, — Mr.  Kane !"  she  replied,  giving  him  an  ad- 
monitory shake. 

"  Certainly.  He  impresses  me  as  a  fine  fellow ;  a  man  of  action 
and  affairs ;  a  man  of  head  and  of  heart.  In  point  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing, I  suppose  we  must  concede  something,  but  in  these  democratic 
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days  the  new  men  are  coming  to  the  front  and  must  be  reckoned  with 
politically  and  socially." 

During  this  didactic  speech,  delivered  in  Sir  Arthur's  most  delib- 
erate manner,  Stella  slid  off  the  chair-arm  and  edged  towards  the  door. 

^'  I  am  so  glad  you  feel  that  way/'  she  said  as  she  turned  the  handle; 
and  then,  nodding  saucily  at  her  brother,  "he  is  coming  to  see  you 
this  morning  I"  and  with  a  whisk  of  drapery  she  was  gone. 

Sir  Arthur  preserved  his  gravity  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  his 
favorite  chuckle,  said  half -aloud, — 

"  Another  addition  to  the  family,  I  suppose !" 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  ask  a  father  for  his  only  daughter 
in  marriage;  but  when  the  guardian  of  the  girl  happens  to  be  her 
brother,  and  rather  younger  than  the  suitor  himself,  the  task  of  the 
latter  is  not  a  whit  less  embarrassing. 

But  Kane  found  the  Baronet  disposed  to  meet  him  half-way, — 
perhaps  because  of  his  general  liking  for  the  man.  So  when,  after  the 
usual  salutations  and  inquiries,  he  came  to  the  point  simply  and  directly 
with, — 

"  As  the  head  of  your  family.  Sir  Arthur,  I  am  come  to  ask  your 
sanction  to  your  sister's  engagement  to  me,"  the  Baronet  smiled  and 
said: 

"  Yes,  I  received  a  hint  to  that  effect  this  morning,  coupled  with  a 
command  that  I  was  not  to  go  out.  Well,  Mr.  Kane,  what  has  the 
culprit  to  say  for  himself?  You  know  it's  a  pretty  serious  matter  to 
rob  a  brother  of  his  only  sister,  particularly  when  that  brother  is  a 
bachelor  I" 

"The  only  extenuation  I  can  plead.  Sir  Arthur,  is  that  the  lady 
will  be  making  another  poor  bachelor  the  happiest  man  on  earth." 

"  Oh,  if  you  put  it  in  that  way,"  laughed  the  Baronet,  "  I  can  have 
nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  do  not  know  anyone  to  whom  I  would 
sooner  trust  Stella's  happiness."    And  so  saying  he  offered  his  hand. 

"The  lawyers  can  attend  to  the  settlements,  I  suppose,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  your  resources,  Mr. 
Kane,  I  opine  there  is  little  danger  of  your  wife  ever  coming  to  want." 

They  both  laughed  at  the  jest,  and  at  this  opportune  moment  Rich- 
ard strolled  in. 

"  Here,  Eick,"  exclaimed  Sir  Arthur,  "  you  are  just  in  time  to  be 
introduced  to  your  future  brother-in-law.  Shake  hands  and  congratu- 
late each  other." 

As  Sick  came  forward  his  manner  was  most  cordial.  The  mom- 
ing^s  recollections  of  the  night  before  had  apparently  left  no  unpleasant 
taste,  and  he  took  Kane  in  all  seriousness  and  sincerity  for  what  he 
appeared  to  be. 
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*^  See  what  comes  of  my  leaving  home,'^  he  said  ruefully.  "  I  find 
the  family  running  at  loose  ends  when  I  return^  and  my  little  sister 
about  to  be  carried  off  into  captivity.  But  you  have  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes^  Mr.  Kane.  I  wish  our  acquaintance  had 
begun  a  little  earlier  out  yonder.  I  rather  think  you  and  I  together 
could  have  pulled  off  some  big  things.^^ 

Kane  could  only  bow  his  acknowledgments,  as  was  perhaps  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  certainly  safest. 

Rick  knew,  out  of  his  own  experience,  what  the  other  would  wish 
next,  and  said  tactfully,  with  a  quiet  smile  lifting  the  comer  of  his 
tawny  mustache: 

"  You'll  find  Stella  arranging  her  flowers  in  the  morning-room  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  door.    We  shall  see  you  at  luncheon,  I  hope?" 

With  a  grateful  assent  and  a  farewell  bow  Kane  took  his  way  in 
the  direction  indicated,  and  as  he  was  carefid  to  close  the  portals  after 
him  we  will  not  intrude. 

Proudly  elated,  he  rode  homeward  in  a  species  of  physical  and 
mental  exaltation,  in  which  mood  he  continued  for  several  days. 

But  the  reaction,  inevitable  to  a  man  of  his  acute  temperament,  ere 
long  appeared.  He  had  failed  to  reckon  with  a  foe  within  which  ni^t 
and  day  assailed  the  fortress  of  his  iron-clad  will  and  determination  to 
see  the  thing  through.  The  simple  faith  and  courtesy  and  confidence 
with  which  he  had  been  received  for  what  he  claimed  to  be  by  those  two 
English  gentlemen  did  more  to  undermine  his  purpose  than  if  they  had 
held  him  at  suspicious  arm's  length. 

Moreover,  he  was  now  a  daily  visitor  at  Denecroft,  and,  treated 
already  as  one  of  the  family,  he  dined  or  lunched  there  more  often 
than  at  home.  His  relations  with  Richard  became  more  and  more 
intimate  and  confidential.  Again  and  again  the  subject  of  the  latter's 
adventures  in  South  Africa  was  touched  upon.  Once,  in  full  family 
conclave,  after  dinner,  he  was  compelled  to  listen  unflinchingly,  and  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  room,  to  a  graphic  recital  of 
the  tragedy  on  the  banks  of  the  Mooi  River,  to  feign  indignation, 
horror,  and  surprise,  to  join  in  conjectures  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
criminal,  and  discuss  plans  for  his  exposure  and  punishment.  He  also 
learned,  to  his  dismay,  that  Richard  had  set  an  inquiry  on  foot  to 
achieve  these  righteous  ends. 

And  all  this  under  the  warm  glances  of  the  girl  whom  he  loved 
dearer  than  life,  and  whose  manifestations  of  affectionate  trust  and 
loyal  admiration  were  thereby  turned  into  so  many  scourging  whips  of 
steel. 

In  short,  the  situation  was  daily  becoming  one  long,  intolerable  tor- 
ture alike  to  Kane's  manhood  and  his  love.  Remorse  mocked  at  his 
endeavors  to  lift  the  incubus. 
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IX. 

The  dual  wedding  of  Stella  and  Marcia  was  set  for  early  in  the 
new  year,  and  rumor  had  it  that  Sir  Arthur,  moved  perhaps  by  the 
sight  of  so  much  billing  and  cooing,  would  shortly  afterwards  console 
himself  likewise,  and  put  a  period  to  his  bachelorhood  by  leading  to 
the  altar  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  county  magnate. 

The  time  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  while  the  girls  were  busied 
with  the  delightful  mysteries  of  trousseau-building  the  two  men,  Bos- 
siter  Kane  and  Bichard  Dysart,  were  perforce  thrown  much  on  their 
own  resources,  and  naturally  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  Frequent 
trips  to  town  were  necessary,  and  these  they  often  made  in  company 
on  the  oflE-days  when  there  was  no  hunting.  E^Lue  could  never  have 
told  how  it  came  about,  but  it  was  certainly  not  of  his  devising,  and  to 
have  shown  indifEerence  or  distaste  would  have  been  to  court  suspicion. 
And  besides,  the  attraction  was  mutual;  under  any  other  conditions 
the  older  man  would  have  been  comrades  with  his  intended  brother-in- 
law  with  unfeigned  heartiness. 

On  one  of  these  oflE-day  trips  to  London  they  travelled  in  the  same 
compartment  to  Euston,  and  then,  both  being  bound  for  the  city,  they 
chartered  a  hansom,  which  set  them  down  at  the  Bank.  Walking  up 
Threadneedle  Street,  they  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  shabby 
little  man  who  at  sight  of  them  stopped  short,  threw  up  both  hands 
with  an  indescribable  gesture  of  surprise,  and  then,  turning  sharply  on 
his  heel,  vanished  round  the  comer. 

It  was  Moses  Plish  I 

^' Funny  little  beggar,*^  said  Bichard;  "the  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  in  Ladysmith ;  seemed  to  know  us  both  I" 

"  Why,  yes,'^  said  Kane,  as  nonchalantly  as  possible,  "  he  is, — or 
was, — for  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  him  in  a  long  time, — one  of  the  sharpest 
and  shrewdest  dealers  in  stones  in  all  South  Africa.  In  fact,''  with  a 
quiet  chuckle,  "I've  had  some  dealings  with  him  myself  in  the  old 
days." 

"That's  curious, — so  have  I,"  said  Bichard.  "He's  the  man  to 
whom  I  sold  some  stones,  you  remember,  when  I  came  out  of  the  wil- 
derness." 

Arrived  at  the  comer  of  Bishopsgate  Street  they  parted,  agreeing 
to  meet  for  limcheon.  As  Kane  turned  away  with  a  courteous  wave 
of  the  hand,  a  sudden  thought  flashed  through  Hick's  brain  and  held 
him  rooted  to  the  curb. 

"  By  all  thaf  s  holy !"  he  muttered,  gazing  after  his  late  companion. 
"Could  it  be  possible?" 

Instead  of  doing  his  errand  in  the  city,  he  hailed  a  passing  hansom, 
and  jumping  in  called  out  to  the  cabby  "Wellington  Street,"  and 
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within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  with  our  friend  the  manager  of  the 
inquiry  oflBee. 

"  Have  you  anything  for  me  ?*^  he  asked. 

In  response  he  received  a  legal  envelope,  quite  bulky,  which  he 
thrust  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  believe  all  the  data  you  asked  for  are  there,  Mr.  Dysart,"  said 
the  head  of  the  concern,  "  and  we  have  tabulated  them  in  what  seemed 
to  us  the  order  of  their  importance  relative  to  your  inquiry.*' 

"  Thanks,"  said  Richard,  and  regained  his  cab. 

Once  within  its  shelter  he  lost  no  time  in  examining  the  contents 
of  the  envelope.  These  consisted  of  a  series  of  foolscap  sheets,  fastened 
together  with  a  brass  clip  at  the  corner,  each  sheet  bearing  at  the  top 
the  name  of  some  man  more  or  less  well  known  in  the  city  or  the  dia- 
mond trade,  with  certain  biographical  remarks  appended. 

And  the  first  sheet  bore  the  name  of  Rossiter  Kane ! 

Richard  replaced  the  envelope  in  his  pocket  and  sat  staring  ahead 
at  the  crowded  mass  of  vehicles  in  Fleet  Street  with  a  puzzled  frown 
on  his  face. 

X. 

Five  minutes  after  leaving  Richard,  as  Kane  was  striding  along 
Comhill,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  shambling,  breathless  figure  in  rusty 
black,  and  to  the  whispered  appeal, — 

^* Bister  Kane,  sir, — ^just  a  minute,  sir!'*  he  turned  his  head  and 
saw  the  cringing  form  of  old  Plish  at  his  side,  ducking  and  bowing 
with  abject  servility. 

"  Well,  Moses,  what  is  it  ?'*  inquired  Kane,  in  a  business-like  tone, 
stopping  short,  and  drawing  to  one  side  out  of  the  way  of  the  hurrying 
throng. 

With  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  realizing  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  with  so  rich  a  man 
as  Kane,  Plish  had  instantly  decided  to  let  him  know  that  Dysart  had 
asked  certain  pertinent  or  impertinent  questions  at  Ladysmith,  and 
thus  forestall  any  possible  evil  consequences  to  himself  from  his  wag- 
ging tongue. 

"Excuse  me  for  troubling  you,  Bister  Kane,  but  ven  I  see  you 
alonger  'tother  vun/'  pointing  a  dirty  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  "  I  ses 
to  myself,  ses  I,  ^  Bister  Kane  might  like  to  know  that  'tother  gent  was 
makin'  inkquiries  about  'im.' '' 

"  When  was  this,  Moses  ?**  asked  Kane,  coolly  snipping  the  end  off 
a  cigar. 

"  Out  yonder,  a  matter  o'  six  months  ago.  It  was  jest  arter  he'd 
made  that  there  strike  o*  his'n  in  the  Karroo  country.'* 

"  Just  so,**  said  Kane.  "  But  you  see,  Moses,  Mr.  Dysart  and  I 
have  become  very  good  friends,  and  any  information  he  is  likely  to 
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want  he'll  come  to  me  for.  Thanks,  all  the  same,"  and  so  saying  he 
nodded  jauntily  to  the  little  man  and  went  on  his  way. 

"  Dash  my  vig,  but  'e's  a  cool  un,"  said  Moses  Plish  to  himself  as 
he  watched  the  tall,  well-clad  figure  of  the  erstwhile  adventurer  dis- 
appear in  the  madding  crowd.  "  Wonder  if  'e  knows  that  Cupples  is 
in  London  too  V' 

But  despite  his  outward  nonchalance  Kane  was  inwardly  perturbed 
at  this  chance  encounter.  That  Moses  Plish  was  in  London  had  prob- 
ably no  significance.  Whatever  he  might  suspect,  he  had  no  absolute 
knowledge  of  that  dark  and  bloody  episode  on  the  veldt, — ^no  one  knew 
the  truth  save  the  two  men  implicated  and  since  so  strangely  thrown 
together.    And  to  only  one  of  these  was  the  whole  truth  known. 

What  was  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  was  that  a  new  train  of  ideas  might 
be  set  running  in  Dysart's  mind.  Kane  feared  lest  a  chance  word 
should  put  him  on  the  right  scent,  for  even  the  dimmest  suspicion 
would  be  disastrous  now ! 

However,  the  two  men  got  through  their  luncheon  as  per  appoint- 
ment, and  the  subsequent  return  journey  was  made  without  any  notice- 
able strain  or  change  in  their  relations.  Nor  was  the  evening  spent  at 
Denecroft  any  diflferent  from  the  many  that  had  preceded  it. 

All  was  apparently  serene.  Both  Sir  Arthur  and  Richard  were 
ideal  hosts,  and  Stella's  good-night  kiss  was  as  sweet  and  trustful  as 
ever. 

But  the  day's  happenings  served  to  kindle  afresh  Kane's  uneasy 
forebodings,  and  intensified  his  distaste  and  horror  at  the  part  he  was 
playing.  The  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  he  was  received  at 
Denecroft  made  his  own  conduct,  past  and  present,  all  the  blacker 
by  contrast. 

That  night  the  question  occurred  to  him.  What  if  Stella  should  dis- 
cover the  truth  after  they  were  married?  She  would  scorn  him  with 
an  unutterable  scorn, — ^not  for  his  crime, — ^he  could  fancy  her  for- 
giving that, — ^but  for  his  deceit  and  his  false  pretences.  That  he  had 
loved  her  and  won  her  in  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  his  victim  would 
be  no  palliation  of  his  after-offence  in  keeping  it  secret.  With  such  a 
nature  as  hers,  in  which  pride  of  birth  was  blended  with  an  almost 
slavish  worship  of  truth  and  honor,  there  could  be  but  one  outcome: 
She  would  spurn  him  from  her  sight  I 

Again:  suppose  Bichard  were  to  stumble  on  the  truth,  and  tax 
him  with  his  crime?  What  could  he  do  but  cower  like  a  whipped 
cur? 

Rossiter  E[ane  was  no  common  coward,  but  the  mere  thought  of 
such  a  possibility  caused  him  the  keenest  shrinking  and  chagrin. 

Gradually,  out  of  the  turmoil  of  his  thoughts,  the  conviction  grew 
and  took  shape  that  his  only  hope  of  happiness  lay  in  prompt  confession 
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and  restitution, — not  an  extorted  avowal,  but  one  made  of  his  own  free 
will,  and  while  yet  he  held  the  reins  in  his  own  control. 

Better  to  lose  the  girl  now  and  retain  his  own  self-respect  than 
marry  her  and  be  found  out  afterwards,  for  in  that  event  she  would 
be  lost  to  him  beyond  recall, — of  that  he  felt  sure. 

The  gray  dawn  of  winter  was  creeping  in  around  the  edges  of  the 
window-blinds  ere  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  and  then  it  was  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  elation  and  exaltation  that  he  threw  himself  on 
the  bed  and  slept  the  first  refreshing  sleep  that  had  come  to  him  in 
weeks. 

The  succeeding  day  was  Sunday.  Kane  had  promised  to  meet 
Stella  at  afternoon  service  and  walk  home  with  her.  This  had  been 
their  weekly  custom  since  the  ball,  and  they  both  dearly  prized  this 
half -hour  of  sweet  intercourse  as  they  sauntered  tilirough  the  park. 

On  this,  possibly  their  last  day  together,  Kane  realized  as  he  had 
never  done  before  how  inexpressibly  indispensable  she  had  become  to 
him,  and  yet  in  that  very  fact  he  found  strength  for  the  coming  ordeal, 
for  with  his  customary  quick  decision  he  meant  to  get  it  over. 

'*  You  will  probably  find  Sir  Arthur  and  Bick  in  the  library,^'  she 
said,  as  they  entered  the  hall  at  Denecroft,  as  yet  imlighted  save  by 
the  fitful  blaze  of  a  log  fire. 

"Will  you  join  us  there ?^^  inquired  Kane  solicitously  as  he  de- 
tained her  by  the  hand. 

Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'^  she  returned. 

I  do  wish  it,^^  was  the  reply.     "  I  have  something  to  say  which  I 
want  you  all  to  hear.^^ 

A  new  not€  in  his  voice  arrested  her  attention,  and  she  looked  up 
at  him  in  quick  surprise.  He  drew  her,  all  wrapped  and  bonneted  as 
she  was,  into  a  little  recess,  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  imprinting  on 
her  lips  a  warm  and  passionate  kiss. 

"  It  may  be  for  the  last  time,  dearest,"  he  whispered,  "  but  do  not 
judge  me  too  harshly  when  you  hear  all.*^ 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  tremulously,  her  eyes  large  and  luminous 
with  tender  interest  and  alarm.     For  answer  he  said, — 

"  In  a  little  while  you  will  know,"  and  led  her  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Slowly  she  ascended  as  though  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  an 
impending  disaster;  at  the  turn  she  stopped  and  looked  back  at  him 
where  he  stood  watching  her  with  passionate  adoration,  all  his  soul  in 
his  eyes.     Then  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  library. 

"  Hullo,  Kane !"  exclaimed  Bichard  heartily,  rising  and  flinging  a 
book  to  the  other  end  of  the  leather  lounge  on  which  he  had  been 
dozing.    "  Come  in,  man !    You*re  just  in  time  to  keep  us  awake." 

The  Baronet^s  greeting,  if  less  vociferous,  was  none  the  less 
pleasant. 
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"Where's  SteUa?''  inquired  Richard. 

"  She  will  be  here  immediately/^  said  Kane^  and  even  as  he  spoke 
she  entered  the  room. 

"Ring  for  candles^  will  you,  Sis?''  exclaimed  Richard,  "it  gets 
dark  so  confoundedly  early  here/' 

Stella  moved  towards  the  bell,  but  Kane  stayed  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  Not  just  yet,  please,  if  I  may  interfere,"  he  said.  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  all, — something  that  is  not  easy  for  me  to  say, — and 
I  think  I  can  get  along  better  by  the  firelight/' 

There  was  a  lifeless  quality  in  his  voice,  and  his  usually  virile 
tones  were  curiously  muffled.  Richard  Dysart  was  as  far  from  divining 
what  was  actually  coming  as  either  of  the  other  listeners,  yet  he  was 
conscious  of  a  quickening  thrill  of  expectancy,  aroused  by  Kane's  words 
and  manner,  and  he  glanced  at  him  keenly. 

One  moment,  Kane,"  he  said ;  "  am  I  concerned  in  the  story  ?" 
You  are !"  was  the  answer,  at  which  Richard  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  settled  back  in  his  seat. 

Stella  moved  to  a  place  in  the  recess  by  the  fireplace,  where  there 
was  deep  shadow;  Sir  Arthur  and  Richard  sat  on  either  side  the  blaze; 
Kane  remained  standing  in  the  centre,  declining  a  proffered  seat.  All 
looked  at  him  expectantly. 

"  Richard  Dysart,"  he  began  in  colorless  tones,  "  nearly  a  year  ago 
you  were  treacherously  ambushed,  shot,  and  robbed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mooi  River.  We  all  know  the  pitiful  story;  no  need  to  go  over  it 
again.  The  man  who  robbed  you  was  then  a  poor  outcast,  down  on  his 
luck,  a  very  Ishmael,  and  it  may  be  honestly  asserted  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  This  man  saw  you,  a  perfect  stranger,  start  on  your  pros- 
pecting trip  into  the  Karroo  country.  He  tracked  you  on  horseback 
from  day  to  day,  camping  within  sight  of  your  fire  every  night,  sharing 
your  hardships,  starving  when  you  went  hungry,  freezing  through  the 
long  dark  nights  because  he  dared  not  kindle  a  blaze  which  might  have 
apprised  you  that  you  were  watched.  At  first  his  only  thought  was 
to  claim  shares  in  whatever  you  might  find.  But  when,  ambushed  in 
the  tall  grass,  he  saw  you  gather  untold  wealth,  the  demon  of  avarice 
took  possession  of  him,  and  he  determined  to  have  the  treasure,  even 
if  it  came  to  the  taking  of  life.  You  were  nothing  to  him  then;  he 
simply  saw  in  you  one  of  an  army  of  adventurers,  many  of  whom  would 
have  served  him  the  same  way.  He  left  you  for  dead,  fied  with  his 
spoil  to  the  coast,  and  thought  that  his  secret  was  buried  in  the  desert. 
He  was  rich,  and  he  became  richer;  from  that  hour  everything  he 
touched  turned  to  gold.  But  he  had  miscalculated  the  power  of  con- 
science, of  remorse,  and — of  love.  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Dysart,  I  am 
the  man  who  shot  and  robbed  your  brother!" 

He  ceased  speaking  and  turned  away.    There  was  silence  in  the 
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room^  save  for  the  dull  snapping  and  flicker  of  the  fire,  while  from  the 
darkness  came  a  woman^s  sobs,  answered  by  a  deep  groan  of  anguish 
from  the  bowed  form  of  the  man  who  had  just  signed  his  own  death- 
warrant. 

The  two  men,  Sir  Arthur  and  Bichard,  sat  looking  at  Kane  in 
dumb  amaze.  The  former  was  the  first  to  find  his  tongue,  although 
usually  the  more  unready  of  tilie  brothers. 

^^  This  is  a  most  extraordinary — er — confession,  Mr.  Kane,''  he  said. 
"I  presume  you. are  aware  of  the  full  import  of  what  you  have  told 
us, — ^and — er — of  the  consequences,"  this  last  significantly. 

The  culprit  bowed. 

^^Kane,  old  man,''  said  Bichard,  ^^I'm  imfeignedly  sorry!  I'd 
rather  it  had  been  any  man  but  you.  I  won't  say  but  what,  since  we 
saw  old  Plish  yesterday,  I've  had  certain  misgivings,  but  I  was  unpre- 
pared for  this." 

"  There  was, — there  is, — ^there  can  be  no  palliation  or  excuse,"  said 
Kane,  lifting  his  head.  ^^The  guilty  knowledge  became  more  than 
I  could  carry  after  all  your  kindness  and ^"  The  sentence  was  un- 
finished, for  his  voice  broke. 

"  I  presume  you  realize  that  this  ends  everything,  Mr.  Kane,"  said 
Sir  Arthur,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  where  Stella  was  sitting  sobbing 
softly. 

^'God  help  me,  I  do!"  was  the  reply,  wrung  from  the  anguished 
spirit,  "but  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear!"  and  with 
these  words  he  left  the  room,  and  the  clang  of  the  heavy  outer  door 
announced  his  departure  to  those  within. 

Stella  broke  down  utterly  then,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 

"  Send  for  Marcia !"  she  wailed,  and,  knowing  nothing  else  to  do, 
Eick  set  out  across  the  park  to  beseech  her  to  come  to  the  motherless 
girl  in  her  extremity. 

*'  It  is  too  dreadful,  too  horrible !"  said  Marcia,  as  they  drove  back 
after  she  had  been  made  acquainted  with  Kane's  confession.  "  Suppose 
he  had  killed  you,  as  he  meant  to  do,  the  wretch !"  she  panted.  '^  FU 
never  forgive  him — ^never !" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Bichard  coolly.  "  He  came  mighty  near 
it,  but  he  just  missed  it,  you  see.  If  I'd  caught  him  red-handed,  or 
even  three  months  ago,  I  expect  I'd  have  been  pretty  hard  on  him  too ; 
but  now,  you  see,  it's  different." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Marcia  vindictively. 

"  Wait  till  you  meet  Stella,"  said  Bick  significantly. 

"  She  ought  to  hate  him  too !"  insisted  Marcia. 

"  Well,  I  fancy  she  won't,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  arguing  that  Master 
Bick  possessed  rather  more  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  feminine 
mind  than  might  have  been  expected. 
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Curiously  enough,  much  of  his  own  hot  anger  and  indignation  had 
left  him,  and  he  found  himself  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  position 
of  an  outsider  or  an  onlooker.  No  doubt  Stella  would  readily  enough 
admit  the  enormity  of  Kane's  offence,  but  Rick  could  see  how  it  might 
appear  to  her  as  a  mere  episode  in  a  daring  and  adventurous  man^s 
career.    Then  too  the  beggar  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  I 

However,  Stella  kept  her  room  all  the  next  day,  and  so  no  one  knew 

what  her  feelings  were. 

XI. 

Kane  went  home  to  his  solitary  Cedars  and  began  to  put  his  affairs 
in  order. 

First  of  all,  he  made  over  to  Bichard  Dysart  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  checks  and  securities,  the  original  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  diamonds  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled.  Even  this  depletion 
of  his  fortune  left  Kane  a  rich  man.  In  a  few  hours  all  was  done, 
and  he  had  even  wired  to  engage  passage  in  the  next  steamer  for  the 
Cape,  for  thence  he  had  determined  to  retire  and  end  his  days.  England 
would  know  him  no  more. 

But  the  tugging  at  his  heart-strings  would  not  let  him  leave  the  old 
country  without  a  word  from  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  or  ever 
could  love.  So,  in  defiance  of  convention,  and  not  knowing  whether 
her  brothers  would  interfere,  he  sent  Stella  a  line  as  follows : 

"  I  am  leaving  England  for  good.  For  the  sake  of  our 
united  past  will  you  say  good-byt  I  shall  be  in  the  church 
porch  at  sunset." 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope !  She  might  come;  she  might  not  venture  to 
trust  her  strength  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal;  she  might  write 
instead;  she  might  not  reply  at  all.  So  it  was  with  no  very  hopeful 
feelings  that  Kane  made  his  way  to  the  sorrowful  tryst. 

Instead  of  Stella  he  found  Richard  Dysart  awaiting  him,  smoking 
a  long  cigar  and  flicking  the  light  snow  from  his  boots  with  a  dog-whip. 

Kane  halted,  in  doubt  as  to  his  reception  and  of  what  might  be 
coming.  It  was  as  he  feared, — ^he  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  or  speak 
with  the  girl ! 

Rick  removed  his  cigar  from  his  teeth  and  came  forward,  to  Kane's 
surprise  offering  his  hand,  which  the  culprit  gripped  with  fierce  tenac- 
ity, a  great  gulp  in  his  throat  the  while.  In  his  bruised  and  beaten 
state  of  mind  the  cool  nonchalance  and  semi-geniality  of  the  other's 
manner  was  like  a  pat  on  the  head  to  a  pariah  dog  that  has  been  uni- 
formly kicked  and  cuffed  all  around  camp. 

'^  I  received  your  letter  about  the  money,"  said  Dysart,  "  and  I'm 
bound  to  say  that  you've  tried  to  do  the  handsome  thing,  as  I  told  Sir 
Arthur.     I  can't  quite  make  it  out,  Kane.     By  rights,  I  suppose  I 
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ought  to  hate  you,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,  but  for 
the  life  of  me  Fm  not  able!''  and  the  speaker  gave  a  dissatisfied  sort 
of  chuckle.  "  Perhaps  it's  the  life  out  yonder;  one  gets  used  to  giving 
and  taking  hard  knocks  and  running  all  sorts  of  risks.  If  s  part  of  the 
great  game.  I  won't  say  but  what  if  I'd  come  up  with  you  at  the 
Cape  there'd  have  been  a  lively  sort  of  reckoning  between  us;  but 
somehow  I  can't  call  you  down  here  at  home  when  we've  eaten  each 
other's  salt  and  been  such  uncommonly  good  friends." 

He  paused,  and  puffed  on  his  cigar,  as  if  to  give  Kane  a  chance  to 
speak,  but  all  the  latter's  old  audacity  had  deserted  him,  and  he  paced 
slowly  back  and  forth  by  Kick's  side,  his  gaze  clouded  and  his  brain 
dulled. 

"  Perhaps  it's  on  account  of  Stella,"  Dysart  went  on  musingly,  as 
if  loath  to  cease  wondering  at  his  own  pacific  state  of  mind.  *^  She's 
hard  hit,  Kane, — ^worse  than  any  of  us,  I'm  afraid.  What's  to  be 
done  ?"  stopping  short  in  his  walk  and  facing  him. 

Kane  groaned  and  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
help  of  a  friendly  tree-trunk,  against  which  he  leaned  his  hand  heavily 
in  an  excess  of  bodily  weakness  and  mental  abandon. 

*^  I  won't  insult  you  by  asking  if  you  love  her,"  Rick  went  on.  "  It's 
plain  to  be  seen  the  little  woman  loves  you  with  all  her  heart  and  soul." 

"  Do  not  keep  her  from  me !"  burst  from  the  tortured  breast  of  the 
other.  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  I  know,  but  if  I  do  not  see  her  it 
will  kill  us  both  I" 

"  That's  about  it,  I  imagine,"  said  Rick  sententiously.  "  I'm  up 
the  same  tree  myself,"  he  continued  with  a  conscious  laugh,  "and  I 
know  how  it  would  feel." 

"  Of  course,  I  relinquish  all  claim  to  her,"  said  Kane.  "  I  know 
thafs  hopeless  after  what  has  happened;  but " 

"Now,  look  here,  Kane,"  interrupted  Rick.  "I'll  undertake  to 
square  Sir  Arthur,  and  seeing  that  I'm  the  injured  party  I  fancy  he 
won't  have  much  to  say.  Suppose  Stella  agrees  to  marry  you, — ^in  view 
of  the  facts  you  won't  want  to  live  in  England?" 

"  The  world  is  wide,"  answered  Kane,  raising  his  head,  a  gleam  of 
hope  new-bom  in  his  eyes.  "  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  be  my  friend,  but  I 
do  ask  you  to  trust  me!  I  have  had  a  bitter  lesson,  and  I  have  paid 
dearly  for  my  crime." 

Like  most  healthy  and  sane  English-speaking  men,  Richard  Dysart 
hated  heroics  or  anything  approaching  a  scene.  So  he  simply  clapped 
the  other  on  the  shoulder  and  said  bluffly: 

"  That's  all  right,  old  man !  Gk)od-by  and  good  luck !  Wait  here 
and  I'll  send  Stella  to  talk  to  you !"  And  whistling  to  his  dogs,  who 
had  been  nuzzling  each  other  by  tiie  old  lych-gate.  Rich  strode  away 
into  the  fast-gathering  dusk. 
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Soon  Kane  saw  the  little  cloaked  and  hooded  figure  approaching 
through  the  private  woodland  path  that  led  from  the  Denecroft  domain. 
Slowly  she  came  towards  him,  her  veil  down,  nor  would  he  seem  to 
presume  or  prejudge  her  attitude  by  advancing  to  meet  her. 

Bitter  sorrow  and  vain  regret  had  set  their  seal  upon  his  finely  chis- 
elled features,  while  affection  unutterable  and  imspeakable  gleamed  in 
his  eyes.  With  an  inarticulate  cry  she  tottered  into  his  arms ;  shaking 
with  sobs,  her  head  sunk  on  his  breast. 

With  self-accusing  words  he  strove  to  soothe  her,  putting  back  the 
rebellious  tendrils  of  hair  that  fringed  her  temples.  By  degrees  he 
cabned  her  agitation,  and  poured  balm  into  her  aching  heart.  He  told 
her  anew  of  his  undying  love,  and  that  it  was  because  of  this  ennobling 
passion  he  had  schooled  himself  to  the  confession  which  had  raised  up 
a  well-nigh  impassable  barrier  between  them. 

*'  If  I  had  not  loved  you  so  well,  dearest,"  he  concluded,  "  I  could 
not  have  brought  myself  to  face  it." 

"  And  now  I  love  you  all  the  better,"  she  exclaimed,  smiling  upon 
him  proudly  through  her  tears.  "  Your  noble  heart  was  revealed  to 
me  then!" 

*'You  must  forget  me,  Stella,"  he  urged,  trying  to  put  her  away 
from  him. 

"  Never !"  she  asserted,  nestling  the  closer  to  his  side. 
But  I  leave  England  at  once,"  he  insisted. 

Then  you  must  take  me  with  you,"  she  cried,  "  for  I  cannot  live 
without  you !" 


RETROSPECT 

BY  G.  M.  WHICHER 

THE  winds  that  ring,  theee  mellow  days,  For  where  the  devious  pathway  veered 
What  old,  half-silenced  chords  they  stir !  Once  towered  peaks  above  the  lea, 

And  when  I  dream,  the  dream  betrays.  And  silvery  firths  that  forward  steered 
Not  what  will  be,  but  things  tiiat  were.  Lie  now  beneath  the  trackless  sea. 

AS  migrant  birds,  that  flit  afar  Yet  still,  by  some  vague  Impulse  bent, 
When  autumn  lays  their  coverts  bare,—  They  thrid  the  maze ;  and  as  they  fly. 

Ingathering  wide  from  wold  and  scar.  The  shore  of  some  lost  continent 
They  wing  their  flight— they  know  not  where,         Is  etched  upon  the  star-lit  sky. 

Nor  how  their  aery  course  Is  laid ;  Even  so  to  Thee,  who  wert  the  goal 
Where  others  fared  in  »ons  dead.  Of  all  I  was  In  days  of  yore. 

They  follow  onward,  unafraid,  Acro«  the  whelming  tides  that  roll 
Nor  guess  what  guide  those  wanderings  led ;  Of  time  and  chance  and  change,  once  more 

My  eager  longings  blindly  turn 

0*er  paths  so  clear  in  buried  yeats ; 
Towards  Thee  again  my  fancies  yearn. 

And  lo !  my  vanished  self  appears. 


JOHN  F,  CARTER,  M.D..  OF  RICHMOND.  VA. 

EDGAR  POE'S  LAST  NIGHT 
IN  RICHMOND 

By  John  F.  Carter,  M.D. 

* 

1  BECAME  acquainted  with  Mr.  Poe  during  hie  last  visit  to  Rich- 
mond, in  1S19,  at  Duncan  Lodge,  the  home  of  our  mutual  friend, 
Mrs.  Jane  Mackenzie,  and  of  Poe's  slater,  Rosalie.  He  had  his 
head-quarters  at  the  old  Swan  Tavern,  once  a  faahiouable  hostelrie,  but 
at  this  date  patronized  by  plain,  respectable  people  of  moderate  means. 
Here  he  lodged  and  took  his  meals,  though  his  time  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing his  friends,  chiefly  at  Duncan  Lodge,  where  ae  a  boy  and  youth  he 
had  been  much  at  home  and  was  always  welcome. 

It  was  at  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  that  I  first  heard  Poe  recite,  at  her 
request,  "  The  Raven"  and  "  Annabel  Lee,"  only  the  family  being 
present.  From  an  unusually  lively  mood  he  lapsed  at  once  into  a 
manner,  espression,  and  tone  of  voice  of  gloomy  and  almost  weird 
solemnity,  gazing  as  if  on  something  invisible  to  others,  and  never 
changing  his  position  until  the  recitation  was  concluded.  It  happened 
that  he  had  just  before  requested  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  the  loan  of  a  som 
of  money,  which  request  she  was  for  the  time  unable  to  comply  with; 
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and  she  now  said  to  him,  "  Edgar,  what  do  you  think  of  giving  a  public 
recital  of  those  poems?  It  would  probably  prove  a  financial  success." 
The  residt  was  that  about  a  week  later  there  appeared  in  the  city  papers 
a  notice  that  on  a  certain  evening  the  poet  would  give  a  recitation  of 
his  own  two  favorite  poems  in  the  Exchange  concert  room,  tickets  to 
be  had  at  a  certain  book-store.  Over  two  hundred  of  these  were  printed, 
the  charge  of  admission  being  fifty  cents  each. 

On  the  appointed  evening  I,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  ac- 
companied Mrs.  Julia  Mayo  Cabell  and  another  lady,  both  warm  per- 
gonal friends  of  Poe  from  his  childhood,  to  the  place  of  the  proposed 
recitation.  We  arrived  some  moments  after  the  appointed  time,  and, 
to  our  surprise,  found,  instead  of  a  full  audience,  but  nine  persons 
assembled,  we,  together  with  the  usher,  making  thirteen  in  number. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  Poe  made  his  appearance,  when  he  took  his 
place  on  the  platform,  bowed,  and,  resting  his  hands  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  recited  "  The  Raven"  and  ^*  Annabel  Lee,"  but  in  a  mechanical 
sort  of  way,  and  with  a  total  lack  of  the  weird  and  gloomy  expression 
which  had  given  them  such  effect  at  Mrs.  Mackenzie's.  On  concluding 
he  again  bowed  and  abruptly  left  the  platform. 

The  proceeds  of  this  experiment  was  six  dollars,  in  consideration  of 
which,  Mr.  Boyden,  proprietor  of  the  Exchange,  would  make  no  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  hall,  lights,  and  attendance. 

On  our  return  home  the  ladies  with  me,  and  one  or  two  who  joined 
us,  commented  upon  the  ill-omened  number  of  thirteen,  and  also  ex- 
pressed much  indignation  at  the  apathy  of  the  Richmond  people  as 
regarded  Poe.  Mrs.  Cabell,  however,  attributed  his  failure  in  this 
instance  to  the  fact  that  at  this  season,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
higher  social  and  more  educated  classes  had  not  yet  returned  from  the 
mountain  and  sea-side  resorts ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  true  expla- 
nation, since  Poe's  later  "  Lecture  on  the  Poetic  Principle"  met  with 
greater  success.  I  was  out  of  town  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  but  am 
informed  by  Mrs.  Susan  Archer  Weiss,  who  was  present,  that  on  that 
occasion  there  was  a  very  fair  audience  composed  of  Richmond's  repre- 
sentative society,  and  that  Mr.  Poe  appeared  in  imusually  good  spirits. 
But  the  tickets  were  not  five  dollars  each,  as  stated  by  a  Rejerend 
Bishop,  nor  did  Poe  on  the  proceeds  go  to  New  York  on  a  spree. 

Although  Poe,  with  his  proud  sensitiveness,  must  have  keenly  felt 
the  failure  of  his  first  attempt,  he  was  never  known  to  allude  to  that 
evening's  performance  except  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie. 

That  Poe  was  not  appreciated  in  Richmond  was  evident  on  this 
visit,  for  though  he  had  warm  friends  who  delighted  in  honoring  him 
socially,  his  early  record  had  left  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  generally 
a  strong  prejudice  against  him.  Moreover,  his  style  of  writing,  in 
contrast  with  such  established  models  as  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  had 
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not  then  become  popular,  and  even  "  The  Raven"  was  pronounced  by 
a  certain  class  of  high-standing  but  prosaic  citizens  ^^  fantastic  and 
afEected."  Several  of  these,  known  to  the  writer,  had  been  school- 
mates of  Poe,  who  even  in  his  boyhood  possessed  the  gift  of  a  keen  wit 
and  sarcasm,  with  which  he  mercilessly  avenged  any  wrong  or  slight  to 
himself.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  have  frequently  heard  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie  repeat  some  lines  caricaturing  a  certain  young  society  man 
whose  arrogant  airs  had  incurred  Poe's  displeasure.  So  keen  was  the 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  that  the  subject  of  it  became  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  whole  city  and  could  not  appear  on  the  street  without  being 
pointed  out  as  "Don  Pompiosa."  Still,  no  one  knew  who  was  the 
author  of  the  lines  until  it  was  unwittingly  revealed  by  Poe  himself, 
who,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  at  that  time  only  a  boy  of  perhaps  six- 
teen. One  evening  about  dusk,  passing  the  fashionable  boarding-school 
of  Miss  Jean  Mackenzie,  he  joined  a  group  of  her  young  ladies  who 
were  seated  on  the  piazza  discussing  the  lines  in  question  and  wondering 
who  could  be  the  author.  Poe  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  them ;  when 
one  of  the  girls  observed  that  she  had  a  copy  of  them  about  her,  and  re- 
quested Poe  to  read  them,  saying,  **  Edgar,  you  have  good  eyes ;  see  if 
you  can  make  out  this  writing  in  the  dusk,  for  I  cannot."  He  took 
the  paper  and  read  it  oflf  glibly  with  appropriate  emphasis  and  several 
corrections ;  whereupon  the  young  lady  exclaimed,  "  Now,  Edgar,  I 
know  that  you  must  have  written  those  lines;  and  you  need  not  deny 
it."  He  did  not  deny  it;  and  the  finale  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
young  man  in  question  found  it  expedient  to  change  his  abode  from 
Richmond  to  another  city.  It  was  thus  that  Poe  made  enemies,  in 
even  his  boyhood ;  nor  can  he  be  cleared  from  the  charge  that  at  both 
that  time  and  in  his  maturer  years  such  attacks  were  made  with  malice 
prepense. 

I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Thomas  Mackenzie  and  others  of  Poe's 
early  friends  many  stories  of  his  marvellous  athletic  powers  when  a 
boy  and  youth.  Professor  Robert  Saunders,  late  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  which  accompanied  Poe 
in  a  boat  on  his  famous  swim  from  Richmond  to  Warwick,  and  that  so 
far  from  his  appearing  fatigued  or  exhausted,  they  had  to  force  him 
into  their  boat  to  prevent  his  attempting  to  return  in  the  same  manner. 
I  also  heard  Poe  himself,  one  evening  at  Duncan  Lodge,  state  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  and  Dr.  Gteorge  Watson  that  he  had  on  the  previous  day 
jumped  a  certain  number  of  feet  in  three  flying  leaps;  and  on  their 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  his  measurement  offered  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance, which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  witnesses.  An  imme- 
diate search  among  the  sporting  magazines,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
revealed  the  fact  that  Poe  had  actually  exceeded  the  best  jump  then 
on  record  by  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half  inches.     His  form,  though 
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rather  slight,  was  compact,  muscular,  and  perfectly  proportioned,  and 
his  movements  active  and  graceful. 

I  will  here  state  a  fact  of  which  Poe's  biographers,  one  and  all, 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant, — ^that  Edgar  Poe  was  never  *^  adopted" 
by  the  Allans,  nor  his  sister  Bosalie  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie.  This  I  had 
from  both  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  my  mother,  who  were  for  many  years 
intimate  with  each  other  and  with  the  first  Mrs.  Allan.  The  children 
were  simply  taken  in  charity,  to  be  cared  for  until  claimed  by  their 
relatives,  who,  already  having  charge  of  the  oldest  boy,  Henry,  were 
by  no  means  anxious  to  be  burdened  with  the  others.  A  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  correspondence  regarding  this  matter, — ^when  Mrs. 
Allan,  having  become  attached  to  little  Edgar,  offered  to  keep  him,  and 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  had  a  large  family  of  her  own,  in  pure  charity 
allowed  the  little  girl  to  remain  an  inmate  of  her  home,  to  be  brought 
up  with  her  own  children.  Poe  therefore  never  had  any  legal  claim  on 
Mr.  Allan  as  either  his  ward  or  adopted  son,  his  position  in  the  family 
depending  simply  upon  the  latter's  pleasure;  neither  was  he  brought 
up  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  sole  heir  to  his  benefactor's 
estate,  Mr.  Allan's  intention  being  to  establish  him  in  some  business 
which  would  afford  him  an  independent  support.  But  Poe  possessed 
neither  talent  nor  inclination  for  business,  and  though  always  liberally 
supplied  with  money,  his  reckless  extravagance  at  times  greatly  excited 
Mr.  Allan's  anger.  It  was  reported  in  Richmond  that  one  amount 
which  the  latter  was  called  upon  to  pay,  consisting  mostly  of  '^  debts 
of  honor,"  exceeded  three  thousand  dollars.  It  was  not  this,  however, 
which  caused  the  breach  between  Poe  and  his  benefactor,  but  the  for- 
mer's disrespect  to  Mr.  Allan's  second  wife,  whom  he  had  but  recently 
married.  It  seems  that  when  Poe  returned  home  from  the  University 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  certain  changes  which  the  new  mistress  of  the 
house  had  ordered  in  regard  to  his  accommodations,  and  in  an  interview 
with  her  expressed  himself  in  an  offensive  manner,  and  this  being  re- 
ported by  the  lady  to  her  husband,  the  latter  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
house,  which  he  at  once  did.  Poo's  friends  always  warmly  defended 
him  in  this  matter,  maintaining  that  he  had  received  great  provocation. 

I  had  not  seen  Poe  for  some  days,  when  he  one  evening,  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  called  at  my  office,  which,  being  on  Seventeenth  and 
Broad  Streets,  had  afforded  him  a  half-way  resting-place  between  Dun- 
can Lodge  and  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shelton,  on  Church  Hill,  during 
his  brief  engagement  to  that  lady.  As  was  well  known  to  his  intimate 
friends,  the  engagement  was  broken  off  before  he  left  Hichmond,  though 
whether  afterwards  resumed  is  not  certain.  On  this  evening  he  sat  for 
some  time  talking,  while  playing  with  a  handsome  Malacca  sword-cane 
recently  presented  me  by  a  friend,  and  then,  abruptly  rising,  said,  "  I 
think  I  will  step  over  to  Saddler's  (a  popular  restaurant  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood)  for  a  few  moments/'  and  so  left  without  any  further  word, 
having  my  cane  still  in  his  hand.  From  this  manner  of  departure  I 
inferred  that  he  expected  to  return  shortly,  but  did  not  see  him  again, 
and  was  surprised  to  learn  next  day  that  he  had  left  for  Baltimore  by 
the  early  morning  boat.  I  then  called  on  Saddler,  who  informed  me 
that  Poe  had  left  his  house  at  exactly  twelve  that  night,  starting  for 
the  Baltimore  boat  in  company  with  several  companions  whom  he  had 
met  at  Saddler's,  and  giving  as  a  reason  therefor  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  fact  that  the  boat  was  to  leave  at  four  o'clock.  According 
to  Saddler  he  was  in  good  spirits  and  sober,  though  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  been  drinking  and  that  he  seemed  obUvious  of  his  baggage, 
which  had  been  left  in  his  room  at  the  Swan  Tavern.  These  effects 
were  after  his  death  forwarded  by  one  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  sons  to  Mrs. 
Clemm  in  New  York,  and  through  the  same  source  I  received  my  cane, 
which  Poe  in  his  absent-mindedness  had  taken  away  with  him. 

In  person  Poe  reminded  me  somewhat  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
though  in  face,  form,  and  expression  he  much  more  strongly  resembled 
Edwin  Booth.  Although  I  frequently  met  him  during  this  last  visit 
to  RicHmond,  and  knew  of  his  occasional  lapses  from  sobriety,  I  never 
saw  him  in  the  least  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  was  told  that 
not  even  in  his  moments  of  dissipation  was  he  known  to  use  language 
which  could  offend  the  most  fastidious.  To  me  he  appeared  ever  the 
pleasant  and  agreeable  companion  and  the  refined  and  poHshed  gen- 
tleman. 

THE  IDEALIST 

BY    MADISON    CAWEIN 

ITH  heart  self -blind. 
He  struggles  on,  at  last  to  find 
The  best  of  life,  the  real,  is  left  behind. 

All  desperately 
He  breasts  the  height  of  dreams,  to  see 
That  which  he  strove  for,  yea,  can  never  be. 

To  learn,  alas ! 
The  starry  glitter  in  the  grass, 
The  light  he  climbed  for,  is  a  bit  of  glass. 

God  help  them  all 
Whose  lives  less  honey  have  than  gall. 
Who  build  en  the  unreal  that  must  fall ! 


THE  STATE-HOUSE  PLATTER 

By  Alice  Brown 

Author  of  **  Margaret  Warrener,''  **  Tiverton  Tales,''  etc, 

ERCY  on  us.  What  possessed  you  to  go  in  there?''  asked 
Melissa  Knowles  comfortably.  "  You  might  ha'  known  you'd 
come  out  the  little  end  o'  the  horn." 

She  sat  in  her  snug  fore-room,  sewing  on  billowy  white  work. 
The  place  pulsated  with  warmth,  and  there  was  an  earth-smell  from 
the  flower-stand  in  the  window.  Melissa  was  a  tight-built  little  woman. 
She  fitted  her  clothes,  whatever  their  shape  or  fashion.  There  was 
hardly  need  of  their  fitting  her.  She  was  the  desired  of  widowers,  the 
star  of  men  who  lived  alone  and  did  their  own  cooking:  her  way  of 
shedding  comfort  lured  them  as  the  flower  lures  the  bee. 

Her  visitor,  Deborah  Collins,  a  remote  cousin,  fiery-eyed  and  thin, 
sat  on  the  sofa  and  twisted  the  fringe  of  a  pillow  in  a  nervous  zeal. 
She  spoke  with  the  heat  of  new-bom  argument. 

"  I  went  in  there  because  I  was  determined  to  come  by  that  platter. 
It  ain't  only  that  we're  goin'  to  have  a  centennial  celebration  an'  git 
together  all  the  old  things  we  can;  but  after  that's  over,  I  mean  to 
scrape  up  some  pieces  o'  blue  an'  express  'em  out  to  daughter  Clarissa, 
in  Denver.  She's  homesick  for  the  East;  she's  crazy  over  old  things. 
Why,  Luceba  in  there's  sellin'  oflf  the  old  family  chiny  as  fast  as  ever 
she  can.    I  don't  care'f  she  is  your  sister " 

'^  She  ain't  sister  enough  to  hurt,"  said  Melissa,  biting  her  thread 
with  her  soimd  teeth.  ^^  There's  a  step  between,  you  know.  Sometimes 
I  feel  as  if  'twas  a  whole  flight  o'  stairs." 

"There  was  that  kind  of  a  pedler  that  come  along,"  continued 
Deborah,  rocking  back  and  forth  and  seeming  to  lash  herself  into  a 
cumulative  fury  of  speech.  "  He  stopped  to  our  house  an'  asked  if  I 
hadn't  any  old  things  to  sell.  ^  No,'  says  I,  ^  an'  I  woiddn't  part  with 
'em  if  I  had.'  An'  then  he  showed  me  a  blue  cup-plate  he  bought,  an'  I 
says,  ^  I'll  be  whipped  if  that  ain't  like  Grammother  Knowles's.'  *  Yes,' 
says  he, '  mebbe  'tis.    I  bought  it  of  a  woman  by  the  name  o'  Knowles.' " 

"  Well !  well !"  said  Melissa,  sweeping  ample  curves  with  her  rock- 
ing-chair. "What's  one  cup-plate?  She  didn't  sell  no  more.  When 
she  see  he  wanted  the  rest,  she  nipped  her  mouth  together  an'  shet  up 
shop." 
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"  I  found  that  out,"  went  on  Deborah,  "  an'  I  harnessed  up  an' 
whipped  it  over  here  an'  beseeched  her  for  the  State-House  platter, 
an'  she  'most  drove  me  out  o'  the  house.  Melissa,  what  under  the  sun 
made  you  give  her  that  platter?  She's  got  'most  every  mite  0'  the  blue 
ehiny,  anyways.  That  platter  belonged  to  you  as  much  as  it  did  to 
her.    What  made  you  give  it  to  her?" 

"  Well,"  said  Melissa,  "  I  guess  I  done  it  chiefly  to  keep  the  peace." 

Deborah  gave  vent  to  a  monosyllable  of  scorn. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Melissa,  "  when  I  give  up  factory  work  an'  come 
home  here  to  live,  I  thought  mebbe  we'd  git  along  in  peace  an'  quietness. 
But  we  didn't,  an'  we  had  to  divide  oflE  the  house  right  through,  front 
an'  back,  an'  each  take  our  own  half.  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  But  when  I  was  tryin'  to  laugh  it  out,  I  sort  0'  bought  my  way 
with  her,  as  you  might  say.  Everything  she  prized  I  gi'n  up  to  her. 
But  it  never  done  a  mite  0'  good." 

"  I  guess  you  was  sorry  enough  when  she  moved  into  t'other  part 
an'  took  all  the  things  with  her !" 

"Well,  mebbe  I  was  for  a  minute  or  two;  but  I  never  let  such 
things  worry  me.  I  got  me  a  good  set  o'  common  white,  an'  I  ain't  one 
to  hang  my  harp  on  a  wilier  an'  stop  singin'  the  songs  0'  Zion !" 

"  Too  bad !"  muttered  Deborah  retrospectively.  "  Too  bad !  Then 
you  ain't  got  a  mite  0'  blue  chiny  left  ?" 

"  I've  got  a  matter  of  a  few  pieces.  I  wish't  there  was  more.  I 
should  admire  to  send  'em  out  to  Denver." 

Melissa  laughed  a  low  laugh.  It  was  an  amused  commentary  on 
the  events  of  many  years.  "  I  wish't  I  had,"  she  said  again.  "  There's 
only  one  thing  that  makes  Luceba  madder'n  givin'  up  whafs  her'n: 
it's  havin'  anybody  git  ahead  of  her.  Ever  see  that  kind  of  a  dispo- 
sition? It's  real  amusin'.  It  begun  as  long  ago  as  when  we  went  to 
school — Deestrick  Number  Five.  She  never  was  no  gre't  of  a  scholar, 
but  she'd  set  up  all  night  to  git  more  rewards'n  anybody  else.  Last 
year  she  gi'n  five  dollars  an'  a  half  to  the  missionaries ;  but  she  never'd 
ha'  done  it  if  I  hadn't  gi'n  five.    Debby  Collins,  you  stop !" 

Deborah  had  scarcely  moved;  this  was  a  command  laid  upon  her 
inner  nature  to  bid  it  pause  while  the  speaker  should  evolve  some  great 
design.  Melissa  rose,  dropping  her  sewing  at  her  feet.  She  stepped 
over  the  pile  excitedly,  and  made  a  brisk  passage  to  the  china  closet 
across  the  room.  There  she  mounted  a  stool,  and  after  exploring  the 
background  of  an  upper  shelf,  drew  forth  a  pitcher.  She  blew  the  dus# 
from  it  and  stepped  down,  rubbing  it  zealously  with  her  apron. 

"  There,  Debby  Collins  I"  said  she,  "  thaf  s  a  real  old  piece  o'  blue. 
It  belonged  to  Grammother  Snow  on  your  side  o'  the  house.  I  give 
that  to  you.  I  give  it  to  you  right  out.  Now  you  do  what  I  tell  ye. 
You  take  it  in  your  hand  an'  go  acrost  the  entry  an'  call  Luceba.    You 
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tell  her  I  gi^n  it  to  you,  an'  ask  her  if  she  knows  whether  Aunt  Liddy 
Pond's  got  the  sugar-bowl  like  it." 

Deborah  rose  perplexedly,  and  took  the  pitcher. 

"  Ifs  a  real  pretty  piece/'  said  she,  "  but  I  dunno's  I  want  to  meddle 
nor  make.    She  'most  snapped  my  head  off  about  that  platter ^" 

"  You  go !"  cried  Melissa  peremptorily,  opening  the  door.  "  Hurry 
up!  the  entry's  cold.  Cut  right  in  through  her  fore-room.  There 
ain't  no  fire  there.    You'll  find  her  in  the  kitchen." 

Deborah  was  swept  along  on  the  wings  of  another's  will.  With 
some  trepidation  she  lifted  the  latch  of  the  opposite  door,  and  found 
herself  on  the  threshold  of  Luceba's  parlor.  Another  latch  clicked,  and 
the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen  flew  open.  An  acrid  voice  called 
stridently, — 

''  What  you  doin'  in  there  ?" 

Melissa,  standing  in  the  warmth  of  her  own  kitchen,  leaned  against 
the  casing  in  the  sun  and  shook  with  silent  laughter.  She  heard  Deb- 
orah Collins,  like  a  conscientious  parrot,  repeating  her  lesson,  but  not 
to  its  end.    Upon  one  telling  phrase  the  other  voice  interposed, — 

"  She  gi'n  you  that  pitcher  ?" 

^^  Yes.  She  did !"  cried  Deborah,  with  the  despairing  valor  of  one 
whose  riches  may  be  wrested  from  her.  "  She  gi'n  it  to  me  for  the 
celebration ;  an'  arterwards  I'm  goin'  to  send  it  out  West  to " 

"  You  come  here !"  commanded  the  voice. 

Silence  fell,  and  then  Deborah  came  scuttling  back. 

"  My  land  alive !"  she  whispered  piercingly,  *^  she  gi'n  me  this !" 

It  was  a  gravy-boat  of  precious  blue.  Melissa  stayed  not  for  com- 
ment; she  flew  again  to  the  cupboard  and  snatched  forth  an  oblong 
dish. 

"  Run  back !"  she  cried.  "  Eun  back !  Tell  her  I've  found  this— 
the  platter  to  your  bo't — an'  gi'n  it  to  you  outright.  Run  an'  tell  her 
you're  real  pleased." 

Dramatic  madness  took  hold  on  Deborah.  She  fled  away,  and  the 
two  latches  clicked  again.  Luceba  might  almost  have  been  lying  in 
wait  at  her  kitchen  door.  Melissa,  at  the  sound,  called  cheerfully 
across  the  entry: 

'*  Ain't  it  grand  I  found  that  little  platter  ?  A  gravy-bo't  without 
a  platter!  It's  like  an  old  bach,  no  good  to  nobody.  Ain't  it  lucky 
thafs  found?" 

^^  An'  she's  gi'n  it  to  me,"  echoed  Deborah,  parrot-wise. 

"My  soul  alive!"  came  the  voice  from  the  other  side,  "that  ain't 
the  platter  to't.  I've  got  that  myself.  Here,  Deb,  you  take  it.  You've 
got  one,  an'  you  might  as  well  have  f  other." 

Deborah  was  scurrying  back  across  the  parlor,  delirious  with  the 
wonder  of  it  all ;  but  Melissa's  voice  met  her  clearly  half  way : 
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^'  I've  got  somethin'  for  ye,  Debby.  It^s  an  elegant  big  f  reen  we  nsed 
to  have  soup  in,  when  we  laid  down  a  quarter  o'  beef.  I'll  set  it  ri' 
down  here  by  the  wall  where  ye  can  git  it.    Yon  jes'  come  an'  look.'' 

"You  stay  where  ye  be!"  came  the  opposing  voice.  "You  want 
this  Lafayette  plate?    Take  it,  then!" 

Deborah,  like  a  wandering  incandescent  body,  was  drawn  hither 
and  yon  across  the  cold  parlor.  At  one  point,  Melissa  fell  upon  her 
and  relieved  her  of  certain  plunder.  Melissa's  eyes  were  wet  from 
laughter.    Her  voice  shook  with  her  quivering  flesh. 

"  Set  'em  down  inside  my  door !"  she  whispered.  "  There !  now 
you  run  back  an'  tell  her  how  pleased  you  be." 

Deborah  swept  back  again  like  one  who  had  no  guiding  will  save 
that  of  a  beneficent  deity;  but  before  she  could  open  her  mouth  in 
speech,  Melissa's  call  came  ringing  after  her : 

"  Debby,  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  an  Independence  pitcher,  Liverpool 
ware.    It's  considered  an  elegant  thing." 

"You  take  these  four  cups!"  cried  Luceba,  in  shrill  competition. 
"  T'others  are  gone.'^ 

"  I've  got  'em !"  called  Melissa  cheerfully.  "  Here  they  be,  Debby. 
Here's  enough  to  complete  the  set." 

Deborah,  taking  her  pendulum  trips,  glanced  helplessly  at  the  horse- 
hair sofa,  wondering  whether  she  might  sit  down  for  a  moment  and 
recover  from  her  wonder;  but  its  rigidity  forbade  her.  She  could 
only  totter  limply  across,  and  deposit  her  spoils  in  Melissa's  hospitable 
territory.  But  not  yet  was  she  allowed  to  pause.  Melissa,  with  a  mer- 
ciless hand,  pushed  her  back  again,  calling: 

"  On'y,  you  look  here,  Luceba !  'twould  most  pay  you  to  come  in 
here  an'  look!  Here's  them  Cadmus  plates! — ^they're  worth  I  dunno 
what  all ! — an'  sure  as  you  live  an'  breathe,  I'm  goin'  to  send  'em  out 
to  Denver.  I  guess  nobody  ever  had  a  bigger  windfall.  I'll  pack  'em 
so's  they  won't  jar  a  mite " 

Deborah  stood  in  the  entry,  regarding  her  with  lips  agape.  So, 
according  to  her  ideas,  might  paradise  come  down  to  man.  A  step  fell 
upon  the  parlor  floor,  and  shook  it.  Melissa,  busy  over  the  array  of 
china,  dusting  and  assorting,  knew  it  and  did  not  once  look  up.  She 
hardly  believed  yet  in  the  flnality  of  her  own  triumph.  Luceba  stood 
in  the  doorway,  gaunt,  muscular,  a  figure  of  gloom  with  the  face  from 
which  daguerreotypes  are  made.  She  carried  before  her,  shield-wise,  a 
State-House  platter  of  imposing  breadth. 

"  Deborah  Collins,"  said  she  solemnly,  "  I'm  goin'  to  give  this  into 
your  keepin'.  It's  the  biggest  one  you  ever  see,  an'  if  s  got  the  place 
for  gravy,  all  complete.  It  never's  had  a  nick  or  a  break.  You  be  care- 
ful of  it !" 

She  set  it  down,  like  a  warrior  relinquishing  his  armor,  marched 
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back  into  her  fore-room,  and  shut  the  door.  The  two  women  heard 
the  sliding  of  the  little  bolt. 

Melissa,  awed  by  the  dramatic  rushing  of  events,  stood  hand  in 
hand  with  Deborah  Collins,  the  china  at  their  feet. 

"  I  declare,^*  whispered  Melissa,  abashed  and  yet  triumphant,  ^^  I'm 
'most  ashamed !  No,  I  ain't  either  I  She  don't  prize  'em  except  as  other 
folks  do.  Here !  you  let  me  git  that  bushel  basket  out  o'  the  shed,  an' 
I'll  pack  'em  up  double  quick." 

She  flew  about  in  frantic  haste,  while  Deborah  sat  by,  limp  and 
weak  over  her  own  good  fortune.  Deborah  said  afterwards  that  Melissa 
worked  like  a  beaver  and  finished  the  job  in  seven  minutes  by  the  fore- 
room  clock. 

When  Melissa  was  thrusting  in  the  last  wadding  of  paper,  with  a 
resolute  hand,  she  looked  up  to  say : 

**  You  back  out  your  horse.  Drive  'round  to  the  shed  door.  We'll 
lift  this  right  in." 

Deborah  had  a  mounting  vision  of  hot  biscuits  and  quince  preserve. 

"  If  s  goin'  to  be  bright  moonlight !"  she  quivered. 

"  I  can't  help  it  if  'tis  I"  returned  Melissa.  "  You've  got  to  git  these 
things  out  0'  the  house  while  she's  in  the  same  mind.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  chased  out  to  Colorado  arter  'em  yet.  But  if  she  does, 
rU  start  for  Mexico.    That'll  fetch  her." 

Deborah  felt  the  sustaining  power  of  a  spirit  stronger  than  her 
own.  Presently  she  was  mounted  in  her  old  wagon,  the  reins  in  her 
hand,  while  Melissa,  flushed  with  triumph  and  the  sunset  light,  stood 
there,  hospitable  and  yet  bent  on  speeding  her  away. 

** There!  there!  Debby,"  said  she,  "we'll  talk  it  all  out  another 
time.  Mebbe  I'll  see  you  Sunday."  She  gave  the  old  horse  a  decisive 
smack  on  the  flank,  and  he  plodded  down  the  drive. 

Melissa  lingered  there  for  a  moment,  watching  the  wagon  on  its 
rattling  way.  There  was  a  parting  of  clouds  in  the  west,  a  thin  marge 
of  sunset  color, — ^the  cold  yellow  of  the  dying  year.  She  watched  it 
fading  into  the  green  above,  and  when  the  chill  wind  recalled  her, 
turned  and  went  in,  exhilarated  yet  shivering. 

"  Well,"  she  said  aloud,  "  it's  a  queer  world !" 

She  stepped  about,  getting  her  abundant  supper,  a  little  sorry  for 
everybody  but  herself :  for  Clarissa  in  Denver,  because  she  was  far  from 
home — for  Deborah,  because  she  had  gone  away  supperless — for  Luceba, 
who  had  given  up  something  she  did  not  want,  but  still  had  given  it. 
With  a  sudden  softening  of  heart,  she  went  into  the  shed  and  called : 

'* Luceba,  what  if  you  should  come  in  to  supper?  I'm  goin'  to 
have  rice  griddlecakes." 

"Be  ye?"  came  the  voice  in  answer,  resolute,  undaunted.  "Well, 
I'm  goin'  to  have  buckwheats." 


STRAIGHT  AS  A  STRING 

By  Caroline  Lockhart 

(SUZETTE) 


"  "  T'S  gettin'  cold,  ain't  it,  Husky,  boy  ?' 

McNeal,  the  prospector,  shivered  a  little  under  his  blankets  and 
raised  himself  from  his  bed  of  pine-boughs  to  look  at  the  camp- 
fire  burning  just  outside  the  entrance  of  his  tent.  The  wolf-like  dog 
raised  his  head  from  his  paws  and  lifted  his  amber  eyes  to  the  face 
of  the  man. 

"  We're  needin'  of  another  blanket  bad,  but  I  reckon  we'll  have  to 
make  out  without  it  somehow.  Blankets  cost  money  in  Montana,  and 
we  can't  pamper  ourselves  when  the  little  woman  back  in  Massachusetts 
is  a-needin'  of  cash.  Ain't  that  right,  Husky?  We're  goin'  down  fer 
grub  to-morrow,  and  it's  more'n  likely  there'll  be  a  letter  there  from 
her.  But  we  won't  read  it  then,  Husky,  we'll  save  it,  and  when  we  git 
home  to-morrow  night  we'll  read  it  lyin'  here  by  the  camp-fire.  I'll  read 
it,  and  then — if  it  ain't  too  lovin'  and  personal  like — I'll  read  it  to 
you.    How'U  you  like  that,  eh,  Husky,  boy  ?" 

The  dog  kept  his  grave  eyes  on  the  beloved  face  and  listened.  He 
was  accustomed  to  these  whimsical  monologues. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  man  with  a  joyful  note  in  his  voice, 
"  I'll  read  it,  and  you  can  see  fer  yourself  what  kind  of  a  woman  my 
wife  is.  It'll  be  like  havin'  her  spend  an  evenin'  with  us.  We  ain't 
much  used  to  company,  you  and  me,  and  we  don't  like  it  neither.  I'm 
afraid  we're  gettin'  some  queer,  livin'  off  in  the  mountain  alone  so 
much.  But  my  wife  I  You'd  like  her,  Husky.  Say,  you'd  walk  right 
up  and  put  your  head  in  her  lap  the  minute  she  set  down.  She's  got 
black  eyes,  and  shiny  black  hair  combed  smooth,  and  slick,  but  with 
little,  wavy  things  up  on  her  temples.  No  frizzes,  though,  like  them 
females  down  to  Kalispell  wears.  She's  the  smartest  woman  you  ever 
seen.  Used  to  be  a  school-teacher.  She  ain't  like  me,  Husky,  she's 
educated.  Don't  know  how  I  ever  happened  to  git  her;  jest  about  the 
only  luck  I  ever  had,  till  I  struck  this  here  lead.  She's  straight  too, 
Husky,  straight  as  a  string.  I'd  stake  my  life  on  her.  She'll  stick  to 
me  through  thick  and  thin.  It's  an  awful  comfortin'  feelin'  to  feel 
you  can  count  on  somebody  like  that.  When  I  make  my  stake,  Husky, 
I'll  give  her  the  best  in  the  land.    Lord !    Lord !  the  air-castles  I  build 
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with  her  in  'em,  as  I  lie  here  lookin'  at  the  fire-light  dancin'  on  that 
pile  of  ore.  Ain't  them  dandy  copper  specimens,  Husky?  Did  you 
ever  see  any  better'n  them?  Look  at  the  color  of  'em,  green  with 
purple  and  blue,  like  a  peacock's  tail.  You  ought  to  heft  'em.  Copper, 
mighty  nigh  pure  copper,  I'm  bettin',  from  their  heft. 

"Eeckon  some  folks  would  think  I  was  plumb  locoed,  lyin'  here 
in  my  bunk  night  after  night  starin'  at  them  spec'mens  and  dreamin' 
about  her.  Beckon  they  think  I'm  locoed  anyway,  stayin'  up  here  in 
the  mountains  all  winter  workin'  my  claim.  But  you  understand  how  it 
is,  Husky.  It's  f er  her.  The  more  work  there's  done  on  it,  the  easier 
it  is  to  sell,  and  the  quicker  I  kin  get  to  her.  Want  to  have  it  in  good 
shape  when  them  fellers  come  up  from  Butte  in  the  spring  to  look 
at  it. 

**  Gosh,  but  it's  gittin'  cold.  Come,  git  under  the  covers  with  me, 
Husky.  It's  too  blamed  cold  to  sleep  separate.  The  feller  that  named 
this  here  place  Iceberg  Lake  knowed  what  he  was  doin'." 

The  dog  crept  under  the  blankets,  and  they  fell  asleep.  The  fire 
burned  to  cinders  and  was  scattered  by  a  cold  wind,  which  rose  and 
swept  over  the  mountains,  howling  through  the  gap  till  the  little  canvas 
tent  strained  at  its  pins.  The  man  inside  moaned  in  his  sleep  and 
snuggled  closer  to  the  dog,  but  neither  awakened  till  the  morning  came 
and  the  wild  mountain  goats,  far  up  on  the  jagged  sides  of  a  towering 
mountain,  were  filing  out  of  their  dens  to  their  feeding-grounds  on 
the  top. 

French  Pete,  tilted  on  the  hind  legs  of  his  chair  on  the  porch  of 
the  "Miners'  Haven,"  the  leading  hotel  in  Swift  Current,  first  spied 
McNeal  and  his  pack  outfit  coming  down  the  mountain  trail. 

"  Yep,  that's  him  all  right,"  asserted  Dad  Walker,  "  comin'  in  f er 
grub  before  the  first  snowfall,  I  reckon.  That  fellow  must  eat  roots. 
Old  Man  Harris  says  he  don't  buy  grub  enough  to  feed  a  three-year-old 
child." 

"  Too  stingy,  I  reckon,"  replied  French  Pete,  who  was  known  as  a 
tin-horn  gambler.  "It's  been  two  years  since  he  first  hit  this  here 
camp,  an'  I  never  knowed  him  to  buy  anybody  a  drink  jrit." 

"  He  ain't  an  overcoat  to  his  back,"  chimed  in  Bacon-Hind  Dick, 
who,  tolerably  sober,  was  swinging  his  legs  from  the  edge  of  the  porch. 

"Wore  a  dollar-and-a-half  sweater  under  his  coat  all  last  winter 
and  arctics  instead  of  socks.  Them  overalls  and  some  cotton  underwear 
is  all  he's  got  between  his  skin  and  the  world.  I  claims  that  when  a 
man  gits  to  thinkin'  so  much  of  money  as  that,  it's  mighty  near  bein' 


a  sin." 


Bacon-Rind  was  never  known  to  have  more  than  two  dollars  at  one 
time  since  he  arrived  in  camp,  three  years  ago. 
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"  That's  right,"  nodded  Dad  Walker. 

"  Misers  riles  me/'  asserted  French  Pete. 

"  Naturally  they  would  in  your  perf ession/'  observed  Dad  Walker 
genially. 

McNeal  rode  into  town  and  hitched  his  saddle-  and  pack-horses  in 
front  of  Old  Man  Harris's  general  merchandise  store,  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  frugality  were  subjects  of  scorn  to  three  of 
Swift  Current's  most  prominent  citizens.  He  felt  that  he  was  not 
popular,  and  he  knew  the  reason  why;  but  public  opinion  was  the 
least  of  McNeal's  troubles. 

"  Airy  letters  f  er  me  ?"  inquired  McNeal  in  a  confident  tone  as  he 
paused  for  a  moment  to  scrape  the  mud  from  his  heavy  boots  on  the 
door-sill  of  the  general  merchandise  store. 

"  Didn't  take  notice,"  said  Old  Man  Harris,  which  was  his  set  reply 
to  all  such  inquiries.  Old  Man  Harris,  as  postmaster,  was  anxious  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  vulgar  curiosity  concerning  the  mail,  though, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  he  could  have  told  every  letter  that  had  come 
into  camp  for  a  month  back. 

"  Here's  one  of  them  Chicago  books  on  the  winter  style  f er  gents. 
Beckon  that'll  be  entertainin'  and  useful  readin'  up  to  Iceberg  Lake," 
said  Old  Man  Harris  grimly  as  he  handed  out  a  bulky  catalogue. 

"  But  letters,  gimme  my  letters."  McNeal  drummed  on  the  counter 
with  impatient  fingers. 

"I'm  givin'  you  all  they  is,"  replied  the  postmaster.  "Here's  a 
letter  from  them  hair-tonic  and  mustache-dye  folks,  and  that's  all  they 
is  to-day." 

McNeal  caught  his  breath  and  stood  quite  still,  looking  at  the  post- 
master. Husky  looked  up  into  McNeal's  face,  then  touched  his  hand 
with  his  cold  nose. 

"  I  was  kind  a-expectin'  a  letter  from  them  smelter  people,"  said 
McNeal  in  a  strained  voice. 

"  There'll  be  a  mail  in  to-day  if  them  Davis  boys  don't  stay  down 
to  Cut  Bank  to  the  half-breed  dance,"  said  Old  Man  Harris.  "  They'll 
be  here  by  four  if  they're  comin'." 

"Guess  I'll  git  my  grub  and  wait  around  awhile  fer  'em,"  said 
McNeal  slowly.    "  Got  any  good  swinebosom  ?" 

McNeal  handed  his  list  to  the  storekeeper  and  stood  with  his  hands 
in  his  overall  pockets  staring  hard  at  a  show-case  full  of  ready-made 
neckties.  He  was  dazed.  His  heart  sagged  in  his  breast.  What  was 
the  matter  ?  Was  she  sick  ?  It  was  six  weeks — ^yes,  a  full  six  weeks — 
since  he  had  been  down  last.  No  letter  in  six  weeks  I  He  went  outside 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  in  front  of  the  store,  where  he 
could  watch  the  trail  up  which  the  Davis  boys  would  come  with  the 
mail  if  they  did  not  stay  to  the  half-breed  dance. 
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"  Grub's  ready  for  packin'/'  said  Old  Man  Harris. 

''  AU  right,"  replied  McNeal  shortly,  "  I'll  git  it  directly/' 

The  camp  went  to  dinner,  but  McNeal,  with  Husky's  head  in  his 
lap,  remained  on  the  porch.  The  camp  finished  dinner,  but  McNeal 
still  sat  watching  the  trail. 

Bacon-Eind  Dick  ventured  a  joke  about  expectin'  a  letter  from  his 
girl.  McNeal  replied  with  dogged  persistence  that  he  "  aimed  to  hear 
from  them  smelter  folks." 

It  was  McNeal  who  first  saw  the  heads  of  the  Davis  boys'  horses 
bobbing  through  the  trees.  He  tried  to  appear  indifferent  when  Ben 
Davis  threw  the  mud-spattered  mail-bag  into  Old  Man  Harris's  arms, 
but  the  hand  that  stroked  the  silky  hair  on  Husky's  head  shook 
noticeably. 

"  There's  a  letter  in  there  f er  you,  McNeal,  that  came  to  Ben  De 
Buche's  office  by  mistake.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  how  it  happened  it 
was  opened.  If s  been  layin'  there  for  nigh  on  ten  days.  But  they 
ain't  been  no  mail  through,  so  he  hasn't  sent  it.  Reckon  a  matter  of 
ten  days  ain't  no  great  importance  in  this  country." 

When  the  mail  was  opened  McNeal's  big  hand  was  the  first  out- 
stretched. 

'^  Got  it,  did  you?"  inquired  Bacon-Eind  Dick.  He  added,  grinning, 
as  he  saw  the  eagerness  with  which  McNeal  looked  at  the  address  on  the 
slender  gray  envelope,  "  Them  smelter  folks  must  write  terrible  enter- 
tainin'  letters." 

"Thafs  from  my  wife,"  said  McNeal  proudly.  "Writes  a  good 
fist,  don't  she?" 

Ben  Davis,  leaning  against  the  show-case,  eyed  McNeal's  glowing 
countenance  curiously.  McNeal  studied  the  envelope  with  yearning 
eyes.  He  had  meant  to  save  it  until  his  return  to  his  lonely  camp  back 
in  the  mountains.  Opening  her  letter  by  the  camp-fire  was  a  treat  he 
had  planned  while  blasting  and  working  with  his  pick  day  after  day 
in  the  drift  he  was  running  into  the  mountain-side.  But  here  the 
envelope  was  open.  He  could  see  the  letter  on  the  inside.  The  temp- 
tation was  too  great.  He  could  not  wait  the  six  hours  it  would  take 
him  to  get  back  to  camp,  cook  supper,  and  tidy  up  for  the  night. 

He  wished  to  read  it  alone.  The  people  and  the  conversation  all 
around  disturbed  him.  At  the  end  of  the  rickety  bridge  thrown  across 
the  rapid  mountain  stream  from  which  the  mining-camp  took  its  name 
there  was  a  flat  rock.  It  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  store,  and 
McNeal  sat  down  upon  the  rock  to  read  his  letter.  Ben  Davis  came 
out  and  leaned  against  the  front  of  the  store  watching  his  face.  Mc- 
Neal read : 

*' My  dear  Husband:   It  is  difficult  to  say  what  I  have  to 
say,  but  it  must  be  said.    I  hate  to  have  you  disappointed  in 
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me,  but,  as  I  have  told  you,  you  always  estimated  me  above 

my  worth.    Bluntly,  I  have  grown  to  care  for  somebody  else. 

If  you  had  been  with  me,  I  might  have  gone  on  caring  for  you, 

but  as  you  have  not  been  here,  I  have  grown  tired  of  loneliness 

and  struggling  along  on  nothing  a  year,  and  gradually  have 

turned  to  someone  else,  till  that  someone  else  is  all  to  me 

that  you  were. 

"  I  have  waited  patiently  three  years  for  you  to  make  the 

stake  you  were  always  about  to  make,  but  it  is  no  nearer  made 

than  it  was  when  I  met  you.    No  doubt,  you  have  sent  me  all 

the  money  you  could  spare,  but  it  is  not  enough.    I  am  sorry 

if  I  hurt  you,  but  I  am  going  away  vnth  this  someone  else 

who  is  better  able  to  give  me  the  things  I  desire.     I  cannot 

believe  it  will  make  so  much  difference  to  you,  or  you  would 

have  in  these  years  come  to  see  me  or  written  more  of  your 

love  for  me,  and  told  me  oftener  that  you  missed  me.    I  hope 

you  will  make  your  stake  and  find  someone  more  worthy  than 

I  to  share  it  with  you.    Lovingly, 

"  Agatha." 

McNeal  read  it  to  the  end,  spelling  out  words  he  could  not  grasp 
readily. 

"  Oh  God !  my  God !"  It  was  like  the  groan  of  an  animal  in  the 
slaughter-pen  when,  mortally  wounded,  it  drops  to  its  knees  in  the 
dust.  McNeal's  fists  were  clinched  till  the  knuckles  went  white — ^the 
perspiration  broke  out  on  his  ghastly  face. 

"  It  ain't  so !  it  ain't  so  I''  he  whispered  savagely.  "  She  wouldn't 
do  it.  She  couldn't  do  it.  She  was  blue.  She  didn't  mean  it.  I  won't 
believe  it.    I'll  go  to  her.    I'll  see  for  myself.    Oh  Agatha,  Agatha !" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  half  walked,  half  ran  to  his  horses  hitched 
to  the  porch  posts.  He  ripped  the  pack-saddle  from  Molly,  the  pack- 
horse,  and  threw  his  heavy  cow-saddle  on  her  back.  She  was  fresher 
than  his  other  horse. 

"  Any  special  call  f er  you  to  git  such  a  gait  on  ?"  inquired  Bacon- 
Rind  Dick  with  amiable  curiosity  as  he  lounged  in  the  doorway. 

"  Dry  up,  Bacon-Bind,"  ordered  Ben  Davis  curtly.  *^  McNeal,"  he 
said  in  a  voice  singularly  gentle  for  him  as  he  walked  around  to  where 
the  prospector  was  tightening  the  hind  cinch  with  savage  jerks,  **  there's 
snow  in  them  clouds  over  thar  by  Chief  Mountain.  You  know  as  well 
as  me  that  the  first  snowfall  is  a  corker.  I  wouldn't  go  down  on  the 
plains  to-night." 

"  It's  no  business  of  youm  where  I  go,"  said  McNeal  fiercely  as  he 
swung  into  the  Saddle. 

^'  I  know  it,  McNeal.  Go  if  you  will  go,  but  stick  to  the  coul6es, 
don't  cut  across  the  plains." 

''  Go  to  h— 1 1" 

McNeal  plunged  the  spurs  into  the  gentle  mare's  round  sides  and 
galloped   across  the  rickety   bridge,   disappearing  among  the  pines 
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through  which  the  rough  mountain  trail  wound.  He  kept  Molly  on  a 
gallop  down  the  trail^  where^  ordinarily^  horses  picked  their  way  with 
care. 

The  east-bound  train  on  the  Great  Northern  reached  Blackf oot  at 
four-thirty  in  the  morning.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by 
McNeal's  big  silver  watch.  It  was  sixty  miles  to  Blackfoot.  Joe  Eipp 
would  lend  him  money^  and  he  would  leave  Molly  as  security. 

'^  I  am  going  away  with  someone  else.  I  am  going  away  with  some- 
one else/^  was  the  sentence  which  ran  through  his  head  till  it  seemed 
as  if  all  in  the  world  had  resolved  itself  into  these  few  words. 

**  That  cursed  delay  at  Ben  De  Buche's/'  he  muttered.  "  If  I  could 
have  had  it  this  morning  1  That  squaw  read  it^  half  the  reservation 
know  it  by  this  time.  Davis  knew  it.  But  it  ain't  so>  it  ain't  so/'  he 
cried^  raising  his  voice  angrily  and  striking  the  pommel  of  his  saddle^ 
as  though  he  had  been  contradicted.  ^'  She'll  be  there  waiting  for  me. 
It's  just  a  joke.    Why,  she's  my  wife  and — straight  as  a  string." 

He  galloped  down  the  slope  where  Pike,  the  freighter,  usually  upset 
his  wagon,  past  the  Savis  berry-bushes  where  *^  Butch,"  the  squaw-man, 
shot  Percy  De  Wolf  for  stealing  his  Indian  wife,  and  down  at  last 
among  the  foot-hills,  where  soon  the  trail  stole  off  across  the  vast  plain, 
which  was  a  parfc  of  the  Blackfoot  Indian  Reservation.  He  looked 
behind.  Dense,  low-hanging  clouds  of  gray  were  moving  after  him 
from  the  northwest.  It  was  growing  cold,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
was  in  the  air.  McNeal  shuddered.  He  did  not  know  why  he  shud- 
dered, for  he  was  not  cold.  Up  on  St.  Mary's  Lake  he  saw  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  chimney  of  Butch's  log  house.  Husky  looked  up  in- 
quiringly when  he  rode  past.  When  the  trails  branched,  he  took  the 
trail  across  the  plains.  It  was  shorter  than  the  one  which  followed  the 
coul^,  though  not  so  safe  on  a  dark  night. 

The  dull  gray  light  faded,  and  night  shut  down  suddenly,  as  though 
a  thick  blanket  had  obliterated  the  sun.  A  damp  wind,  whose  chill  was 
penetrating,  began  to  blow  out  of  the  northwest.  Molly  galloped  and 
walked,  then  galloped  again.  McNeal  gave  her  her  head  and  let  her 
pick  out  the  trail  when  he  could  no  longer  see  the  light  serpentine  streak 
winding  away  over  the  plains.  He  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  her  hoofs 
that  she  was  on  the  trail,  so  he  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  thin,  thread- 
bare coat  and  huddled  over  the  pommel.  Husky,  like  a  wolfish  wraith, 
trotted  behind.  McNeal  had  ridden  for  an  hour  when  something  wet 
fell  on  his  cheek.  He  put  up  his  hand  and  wiped  it  away,  but  another 
fell  and  then  another.  It  was  not  rain,  it  was  snow.  McNeal  set  his 
teeth  and  touched  the  weary  mare  with  his  spur.  She  galloped  again, 
but  the  snow  came  faster.  McNeal  felt  the  soft  flakes  on  his  hands  and 
his  face.  The  wind  rose  higher  and  after  awhile  the  snow  began  to 
sting  as  it  struck  the  back  of  his  head.    Then  it  came  out  of  the  clouds 
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like  bird-shot  from  a  shot-gun.  It  began  to  swirl^  and  pelted  him  in 
the  f ace^  the  eyes^  the  ears.  He  pulled  the  limp  brim  of  his  hat  farther 
down  and  crouched  lower  in  his  saddle.  The  wind  howled  over  the 
prairies^  and  the  legs  of  the  overalls  Bacon-Rind  had  scorned  flapped 
and  wrapped  tightly  about  his  thin-clad  limbs.  It  blew  Molly^s  long 
mane  into  his  face.  The  gallant  mare  galloped  on^  her  hoofs  still  ring- 
ing on  the  well-beaten  trail. 

McNeaFs  hands  grew  stiffs  so  he  laid  the  reins  on  MoU/s  neck  and 
tucked  them  under  his  arms.  His  teeth  chattered.  He  might  as  well 
have  ridden  naked^  so  little  protection  did  his  clothing  afford  against 
the  piercing  wind.  He  got  off  to  walk  and  warm  himself,  but  Molly 
could  not  understand  when  he  was  not  on  her  back  that  she  was  still 
to  follow  the  trail.  He  could  not  find  it  save  by  fumbling  with  his 
hands,  so  he  climbed  back  into  the  saddle  and  urged  her  on. 

"  What  a  night,  McNeal,  what  a  night,"  he  muttered  between  his 
chattering  teeth.  The  storm  increased  and  raged  with  fury  known 
only  on  the  Western  plains,  where  it  has  full  sweep.  McNeal  could 
not  see  his  hand  before  his  face  from  the  snow  and  the  wind  that  made 
him  gasp  for  breath.  The  very  marrow  in  his  bones  seemed  frozen. 
He  was  cold,  so  cold.  He  wondered  vaguely  how  his  heart  could  beat 
when  his  blood  seemed  turned  to  ice.  The  cold  was  more  than  pain,  it 
was  torture.  At  intervals  it  wrung  a  groan  from  him,  but  his  thoughts 
were  of  her. 

"  She  needs  me.  The  train !  I  must  get  there.  Pour-thirty — four- 
thirty.  She  had  the  blues.  She  didn't  mean  it.  She  wouldn't  do  it. 
My  wife,  my  sweetheart  I  She  needs  me !  Oh  Molly,  Molly,  keep  the 
trail !    God !   what  a  night  to  be  on  the  plains  I'' 

Over  and  over  he  thought  in  these  same  disjointed  sentences. 
Though  he  realized  his  danger,  he  felt  no  fear  save  the  fear  of  missing 
the  train.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  were  nothing.  He  saw  only  his 
goal.  His  hands,  his  card,  his  cheeks,  his  legs  in  their  blue  cotton 
overalls,  were  numb. 

"I  wonder  if  I'm  freezin',"  he  thought.  He  gave  a  start  as  he 
recollected  that  he  had  not  heard  Molly's  hoof-beats  in  the  trail  for 
some  time.  The  snow  muffled  her  steps.  He  stopped,  and  with  diffi- 
culty climbed  out  of  the  saddle  to  feel  for  the  trail.  His  hands  were 
so  numb  he  could  feel  nothing.  He  swung  th»n  about  his  shoulders, 
then  he  slipped  them  under  his  saddle-blanket  next  Molly's  warm  back. 
Gradually  he  became  able  to  bend  his  fingers,  and  when  he  pressed  his 
thumb-nail  into  the  other  fingers  he  could  feel  it,  so  he  stooped  again 
and  fumbled  in  the  snow.  A  groan  of  agony  burst  from  him  when  he 
felt  a  btmch  of  dried  grass. 

"Husky!    Molly  I    We're  lost!"     His  voice  was  carried  away  by 
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the  howling  wind.  The  dog  crouched  at  his  feet  in  the  snow^  and  the 
tired  pony  stood  with  spreading  legs  and  drooping  head. 

"  We  must  keep  moving  or  we'll  freeze  like  sheep.''  No  one  heard 
his  desperate  voice,  but  Molly  followed  when  he  slipped  the  bridle-rein 
over  his  arm,  and  Husky  was  close  at  his  heels. 

"  It's  all  up  now,  I'll  miss  the  train.  If  I  kin  only  keep  goin'  till 
daylight.  Agatha,  dear,  dear  little  girl.  If  s  nothin'  at  aU  if  it  wam't 
fer  you.  Freezin's  pleasant,  they  say,  after  the  first  on  it.  'Pears  like 
I'm  past  the  first  on  it.  It  don't  seem  to  hurt  any  more.  I'd  fed  toler- 
ably easy,  if  I  weren't  so  tired  and  sleepy.  If  s  past  bed-time,  I  reckon, 
little  woman,  thaf  s  why  I'm  so — ^tired  and — so — sleepy.  Husky,  boy, 
we  must — ^have  been — ^waUdn'  quite — a  spell.  Let's  rest — diet's  sit  down 
and  rest — seem  curious,  I  reckon — ^to  rest — ^in  a  blizzard.  Five  min- 
ute— Husky — ^just  a — ^nap,  then  we'll — ^go  on.  We  mustn't — ^pamper — 
oxirselves — ^when  she's  needin'  of  cash.  Her  hair — ^is — ^black — ^and — 
shiny.  She's  educated — she's  fine — not  like  me.  Straight  as  a  string — 
Husky — boy — straight  as  a  string.  And — ^I — ^love  her — with — all — ^my 
—heart." 

McNeal's  head  dropped  and  pillowed  itself  on  the  snow,  the  bridle- 
rein  slipped  from  his  arm,  the  shivering  pony  stood  beside  him,  the  dog 
licked  his  cold  face  and  howled,  then  the  dog  and  the  pony  wandered 
ofif  together  for  shelter  under  a  willow  in  a  nearby  coul6e,  and  the  snow 
covered  Mclfeal,  who  slept  to  wake  no  more. 


THE  UNKNOWN   PATH 

BY  BLANCHE   TRENNOR   HEATH 

¥  OVE  turned,  and  stretched  his  hand,  and  she  forsook 
I  The  pleasant  ways  of  which  her  feet  were  fain, 

-^-^    Green  field  and  garden  fair  and  woodland  nook. 

Soft  dew  and  scent,  and  sweet,  familiar  strain. 
An  unknown  path  to  tread 

Set  round  with  briers  and  songless  boughs  instead. 

But  as  they  walked,  close  leaning  each  to  each, 
Behold,  beneath  the  passing  step  of  Love 

Sprang  redder  roses,  and  his  mnrmured  speech 
Woke  sweeter  strains,  that,  silver-clear  above. 

From  some  blue  mountain-zone 
Midway  to  Heaven  thrilled  with  joy  unknown ! 


THE 
WAY  OUT  OF  THE  WOODS 

By  RHzabeth  Dike  Lewis 


WHEN  he  was  sure  of  his  degree  at  Gottingen^  Burgess  went 
up  into  the  Harz  to  rest  for  a  month  and  to  finish  the  press- 
work  on  his  German  thesis. 

He  stayed  in  a  forester's  cottage  in  Bergesthal^  a  small  village  where 
at  sunset  the  shadow  of  the  Brocken  fell.  From  the  clifis  above^  the 
valley  was  commanded  by  the  Bergesthal  Princes'  castle.  The  Amer- 
ican student  was  as  completely  in  retreat  as  any  world-weary  monk, 
and  he  did  most  of  his  proof-reading  on  benches  placed  in  the  woods 
by  the  local  "  society  of  beautification.^' 

One  day  while  striding  with  the  forester  along  one  of  the  paths 
that  follow  the  road  they  met  the  local  Prince's  carriage.  It  was  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  village.  The  smart  liveries  and  shining  horses 
dashed  through  the  street  on  some  errand  several  times  each  day,  but 
the  trap  was  always  empty.  Here,  along  the  wood-road,  they  were 
drawing  a  low  victoria  at  a  walk,  and  as  it  neared  Burgess  he  caught 
the  flutter  of  a  lace  parasol.    The  forester  touched  his  arm. 

"  Her  Highness,  our  Princess, — ^Ilse  von  Bergesthal,"  he  whispered; 
"  she  will  salute  us." 

And  Burgess  lifted  his  cap  to  a  radiant  vision  whose  thin  white 
gown  trailed  a  little  out  of  the  carriage,  whose  brilliant  red  hair  caught 
the  sunlight  through  the  leaves,  though  the  ruffle  of  the  parasol  shaded 
the  deep  eyes,  complacently  staring  at  the  foreigner.  Her  companion, 
an  older  woman,  also  in  white,  devoted  herself  to  a  punctilious  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  forester's  salutation. 

Burgess  looked  after  the  carriage.  When  it  had  turned  the  comer 
the  road  appeared  distinctly  empty. 

''What  glorious,  incomparable  beauty  I"  he  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
panion in  the  enthusiastic  German  phrase.  "Your  Princess  really 
looks  like  a  princess!  She's  the  first  one  I  ever  saw  who  did.  She 
can't  be  the  wife  of  that  old  Prince  who  shoots  everything?" 

"  The  Prince  is  a  widower,  Meinherr.  This  is  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  we  think  her  most  fair  and  gracious.  I  have  myself  spok^i  with 
her  three  or  four  times  personally.     She  has  been  most  kind.    But 
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we  are  no  longer  the  people  of  our  Prince  in  the  good  old  sense.  He 
has  little  power  now;  but  his  family  is  nearly  royal  and  of  untold 
wealth.  They  have  the  blood  of  many  reigning  houses.  They  can  wed 
royalty  itself.  Indeed^  they  have  eyen  talked  of  this  Princesses  younger 
sister  as  a  bride  for  the  Kaiser's  son.  She  is  a  year  older^  but  it  is  not 
impossible^  unless  we  need  a  foreign  alliance.^' 

Though  the  forest^s  reverential  tones  amused  him^  Burgess  took 
a  normal  Americanos  interest  in  royalty. 

*'  Who  was  the  other  lady  r^^  he  inquired. 

^^  An  English  lady  who  is  companion  to  the  Princess.  The  Princess 
knows  all  languages/'  said  the  Herr  Forester  with  dignity.  ^'  But  the 
English  lady  speaks  German  too^  quite  like  a  Christian;  I  have  heard 
her/e  he  added^  with  an  air  of  giving  honor  where  due.  Burgess  cast 
a  smothered  sigh  over  his  shoulder  where  the  carriage  had  disappeared^ 
and  reflected  that  cinematographic  radiant  visions  were  an  unfair  test 
of  a  student's  temper. 

One  of  his  favorite  benches  for  proof-reading  after  the  early  stroll 
through  the  woods  was  on  the  Scharfenstein,  a  rock  capping  an  over- 
hanging knoU^  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  a  thick  young  growth  of  larches 
and  moimtain  ash^  and  in  front  commanding  a  wide  sweep  of  country 
from  the  Brocken  to  the  Hohne  Klippen,  dominated  by  the  grim  castle 
of  Bergesthal.  For  a  week  of  afternoons  he  had  worked  there  in  per- 
fect seclusion;  but  as  he  sat  surrounded  by  proof  on  the  first  Sunday 
morning  after  his  walk  with  the  forester  he  heard  voices  approaching^ 
and  swiftly  reflected  that  no  one  need  expect  to  escape  human  society 
in  German  country  on  the  day  of  rest  and  promenades.  He  reluctantly 
gathered  up  his  papers^  and  when  the  bushes  parted  behind  him  was 
ready  to  retreat.    But  he  was  already  face  to  face  with  the  invaders. 

"  The  Princess  Ilse  1"  he  murmured.  There  was  no  mistaking  that 
crisp^  flaming  hair^  and  a  man  in  the  princely  livery  held  the  branches 
aside  for  her  to  pass.  But  she  started  back  before  Burgess  and  his 
fluttering  papers. 

**We  go  elsewhere/'  she  said  quickly  to  the  servant. 

Burgess  lifted  his  hat.  ^^  I  entreat  your  Highness/'  he  stammered. 
It  was  his  first  encounter  with  Altessen.  The  lady  looked  startled, 
and  her  servant  as  well.  Did  he  resent  the  impertinence  involved  in 
addressing  his  mistress? 

"You  are  at  work/'  she  said,  hesitating. 

"  No  longer/'  said  Burgess.  "  Your  Highness  would  give  me  the 
greatest  pain  by  not  remaining.    We  are  in  the  park  of  the  castle." 

"  The  Scharf enstein  is  free  to  all.  I  could  not  think  of  depriving 
you." 

She  stood  in  the  path  which  furnished  the  only  exit.  Burgess  could 
not  make  even  a  show  of  leaving.    Unless  he  leaped  over  the  rock  into 
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the  gorge  below  he  must  stand  dumbly  to  await  her  pleasure.     She 
twisted  her  turquoise  parasol  handle  and  looked  him  over. 

"You  are  a  foreigner/^  she  observed  presently.  He  realized  that 
his  accent  was  too  light  to  be  native^  and  gave  a  resigned  shrug. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  an  American  citizen  and  your  very  humble 
servant,"  he  returned,  but  with  the  true  Glerman  student's  bow. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  driving  you  away,"  the  Princess  repeated,  "  but 
I  will  look  at  the  mountains  and  rest  a  moment, — ^provided  you  will 
stay  here  too." 

In  America,  Burgess  reflected,  her  proposition  would  have  suggested 
coquetry  verging  on  indiscretion,  but  her  tone  and  expression  were 
simply  those  of  the  liege  lady  granting  a  favor.  She  was  not  the  very 
young  girl  he  had  at  first  thought  her.  He  guessed  her  to  be  nearly 
his  own  age,  with  that  assurance  of  poise  and  manner  which  only  wide 
experience  or  very  exalted  position  can  bestow.  She  was  again  dressed 
all  in  white.  Her  dark  eyes,  on  a  level  with  his  own,  were  shaded  by 
flaxen  lashes.  The  effect  was  peculiarly  deep  and  thrilling.  She 
looked  at  him  with  a  frank,  indifferent  gaze,  awaiting  his  assent,  and 
when  he  bowed  and  turned  away  from  the  path  she  stepped  forward 
to  look  at  the  view. 

The  Brocken  looks  far  away  to-day,"  she  remarked. 
And  very  large,  by  comparison,"  said  Burgess,  who  inferred  that 
she  was  addressing  him  rather  than  the  servant. 
Why  by  comparison?"  asked  the  Princess. 
With  the  other  hills,"  he  explained. 

True,  they  are  all  small,"  she  admitted.    "  The  whole  Harzgau  is 
a  lovely  miniature  model" 

"  Lovely,"  assented  Burgess,  looking  into  her  eyes,  "  and  different 
from  anything  I  ever  saw.    If  your  Highness ^" 

She  turned  hastily  from  him  and  took  a  book  from  the  servant's 
hands.  "  You  may  wait  below  with  the  carriage,"  she  said,  and  went 
to  the  bench.  "  I  will  read  here  for  a  little  while.  I  do  not  disturb 
you?"  she  interrogated,  always  in  the  same  coolly  impersonal  tone. 
Burgess  murmured  something,  and  she  opened  her  book  and  read,  turn- 
ing the  leaves  lightly  on  her  lap,  while  the  parasol  dropped  to  her 
shoulder.  Its  deep  lace  ruffle  hid  her  face;  its  turquoise  crook  twisted 
through  her  heavily  ringed  white  fingers.  Burgess  could  just  see  the 
young  bosom  rising  and  falling  a  little  too  quickly  after  the  climb  from 
the  carriage-road.  Her  blouse  was  confined  at  the  belt  by  a  heavy 
gold  buckle  studded  with  turquoises.  The  white  folds  of  her  skirts 
swept  against  his  feet.  He  had  not  spoken  to  a  woman  for  a  month, 
and  though  he  had  recognized  no  insatiable  thirst  for  their  society,  he 
had  been  just  bored  enough  to  appreciate  it  when  it  came.     He  was 
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reflecting  that  she  really  was  quite  like  one's  story-book  princesses, 
when  she  tipped  back  the  parasol  and  looked  at  him. 

"  I  am  disturbing  you,"  she  announced.  "  I  have  interrupted  your 
writing.'^ 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,"  he  declared. 

"  Then  go  on  with  your  work." 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate  he  pulled  out  liis  proofs 
again  and  bent  over  the  close  German  type.  He  was  presently  to  find 
that  if  princesses  can  give  high-handed  orders,  they  can  be  as  incon- 
sistent as  mere  women.  After  making  a  few  mechanical  corrections  in 
the  margins  he  raised  his  head  to  find  her  looking  at  him. 

"  Are  you  a  great  author?^'  she  asked  presently. 

"A  poor  student,"  he  answered. 

"  I  believe  you  have  been  taking  a  degree !  Here  in  Germany  ?  But 
it  is  very  difficult  1"  she  exclaimed.    "May  I  see  the  title?" 

He  unrolled  a  yard  or  two  of  proof  and  displayed  the  thesis  head- 
ing.    She  spelled  it  out  slowly  and  smiled  in  frank  ignorance. 

"Ifs  astronomical,  I  suppose,"  she  said.  "But  I  don't  under- 
stand, of  course." 

"  More  chemistry  than  astronomy,  and  more  physics  than  either," 
Burgess  explained.  "You  would  understand  if  I  said  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  spectrum  analysis  ?" 

The  Princess  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  afraid  my  edu- 
cation is  not  very  profound.  And  yet,  to  think  that  you  should  write 
something  in  my  own  tongue  which  I  cannot  understand!  Tant  pis 
pour  moi  I"  and  she  eyed  him  narrowly  for  a  moment. 

"  Nay,  tant  mieux,  I  assure  you,  a  narrow  escape,"  he  insisted,  and 
then,  recollecting  himself  a  little,  he  went  on  with  smiling  deference, 
"  Your  Highness  is  only  too  kind  to  take  an  interest."  The  Princess 
closed  her  parasol  and  poked  the  ground  with  its  ivory  point. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  knew  who  I  was  ?"  she  asked. 

"The  forester  told  me,"  Burgess  answered  simply.    "We  were 
walking  on  the  Schierke  road  nearly  a  week  ago  when  you  drove  past." 
Oh,  yes,  with — with?"  suggested  the  Princess. 
With  an  English  friend, — ^your  companion,  I  think." 

"  I  remember,"  she  said  a  little  wearily.  "  I  think  I  must  go  now. 
This  is  a  lovely  spot.  The  dip  into  the  gorge — ^the  rise  to  the  hills — 
the — ^the  castle ! — and  the  Brocken  above  I — it  rests  one's  eyes.  Do  you 
come  here  often?" 

"  Every  afternoon.     It  is  wicked  to  work  indoors  in  this  air." 

"I  must  go  now,"  the  Princess  said  again.     Burgess  wondered 

whimsically  what  etiquette  demanded  of  a  man  who  had  received  a 

call  from  a  glorious  Personage  on  a  mountain  cliflf.     Should  he  urge 

her  to  stay?    Should  he  press  her  to  come  again?    Should  he — oh,  if 
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only  he  could  have  begged  or  she  suggested  that  he  might  call  at  the 
castle  on  the  opposite  hill  I  It  was  barely  possible  that  she  too  mig^t 
welcome  the  diversion.  The  wild  thought  faded  into  actualities  as  he 
restored  the  book  she  had  dropped  in  rising  and  bent  back  the  springy 
larch  boughs  for  her  to  pass  out.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could,  that  he  ought,  to  attend  her  to  the  carriage.  ^*  Not  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill/^  she  protested,  as  she  clambered,  half  slipping,  down  the 
steep,  short  path. 

'^I  shall  not  be  coming  up  again,''  he  assured  her.  ''It  is  best 
that  your  Highness  should  not  go  alone.'' 

"Wild  animals?"  suggested  the  Princess,  pausing  to  look  around 
at  him,  and  they  both  laughed. 

''  These  are  not  like  your  woods  in  America,"  she  added.  The  ob- 
servation was  in  the  form  of  a  statement. 

"  Have  you  been  there?"  he  asked  quickly. 

She  looked  sharply  at  him.  ''I  have  read  a  great  deal,"  she  ex- 
plained.  "You  would  laugh  at  me  if  you  knew  how  much  I  think 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  America  is  a  little  the  patrie  of  everyone 
who  is  not  quite  free." 

"I  believe  you  speak  English,"  he  exclaimed.  "Why  didn't  you 
tell  me?  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  haven't  heard  a  word  of  it  for  six 
months !" 

"Will  you  take  my  book,"  she  said,  in  slightly  labored  English, 
"  and  keep  it  in  memory  of  zis  pleasant  quart  d'heure?"  He  took  the 
book  from  her  hands  as  they  emerged  on  the  road,  where  the  shining 
horses  pawed  the  dust  before  a  light  trap  with  a  rumble. 

"  Adieu,"  said  the  Princess,  giving  him  her  hand,  and  she  waited. 
Burgess  shook  it,  and  bowed  his  stifE  little  German  bow.  "Adieu, 
Madame,"  he  answered.  As  the  carriage  bowled  away  the  impassive 
man  in  the  rumble  stole  a  long  backward  glance  at  the  mysterious  for- 
eigner, still  standing  where  they  had  left  him. 

A  few  days  later  Burgess  came  to  the  tardy  conclusion  that  in  spite 
of  printer's  charges  a  whole  section  of  his  thesis  must  be  rewritten. 
The  better  to  clear  his  mind  for  action,  he  left  the  rolls  of  proof  at 
home  and  betook  himself  with  only  note-book  and  pencil  to  the  Scharf- 
enstein. 

The  Brocken  was  faintly  veiled  in  the  mist  which  a  hot  sun  in  a 
cloudless  sky  loves  to  draw  over  the  distance  in  the  Harz  country.  The 
Stein  was  very  fair  and  still,  yet  the  same  emptiness  was  noticeable 
about  it.  Burgess  thought,  that  he  had  observed  on  the  road  after  he 
had  first  seen  the  Princess  Use.  The  files  hovered  humming  in  the 
sunlight.  A  snail  made  slowly  for  the  shadow.  There  was  an  impres- 
sion of  waiting  in  the  air.    He  sat  down  on  the  shady  end  of  the  bench 
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and  began  mentally  to  compose  a  difficult  transition  paragraph  on  the 
future  of  the  spectroscope.  The  first  sentence  never  got  as  far  as  the 
paper.  The  leaves  behind  him  rustled^  a  gentle  footstep  sounded  on 
the  rock,  and  without  further  warning  the  Princess  Ilse,  in  a  cotton 
gown,  with  a  crimson  face,  emerged  alone  from  the  hidden  path  behind 
the  bushes.  The  peculiar  taint  of  emptiness  faded  away  from  the 
neighborhood.  Burgess  sprang  to  his  feet^  more  breathless  than  she. 
She  threw  herself  down  on  the  bench,  and  he  stood  amazed  before  her. 

"Have  you  ever  done  what  you  should  not  do?"  she  whispered, 
mischief  and  mystery  shining  in  her  eyes.  "  Did  you  feel  delightfully 
— ^impenitent  P'^ 

'^  The  Queen  can  do  no  wrong,"  Burgess  murmured,  utterly  taken 
aback.    Princesses  seemed  indeed  changeable  and  human. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  beside  me?'^  she  went  on,  and  he  obeyed  her 
gesture  and  took  the  end  of  the  yellow  bench,  so  that  the  sun  beat 
on  his  cheek,  though  he  did  not  feel  it.  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  thinking 
me  a  very  audacious  if  not  a  bold  person,"  said  the  Princess,  "  abso- 
lutely spoiled  and  headstrong.  And  you  are  entirely  right," — she 
waived  his  disclaimer, — "  quite  right.  I  wanted,  suddenly,  this  morn- 
ing to  talk  to  you  again.  I  wanted  to  hear  about  America.  I  seldom 
see  very  clear  reasons  for  not  getting  the  things  I  want.  Of  course,  I 
knew  that  you  might,  perhaps,  be  here.  I  left  Mliller  below  with  the 
carriage  this  time.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks !  The  fact  is — ^I  wonder 
what  you  think  t"  She  glanced  at  him  half  archly,  yet  with  a  shadow 
of  doubt  in  her  eyes,  but  an  instant's  breathing-space  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  Burgess's  adventurous  spirit.    His  emotions  were  collected. 

"  I  am  overwhelmed  by  the  surprise  and  the  pleasure,  and  by  the 
fulfilment  of  my  wildest  dreams,"  he  stated  with  calm  abandon.  She 
looked  for  irony  in  his  face,  but  apparently  found  none,  for  presently 
she  came  a  little  bit  nearer  to  him  on  the  bench  and  leaned  forward, 
clasping  her  hands  together  on  her  knees  with  sudden  impetuosity. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  bored  P'^  she  inquired. 

** Bored?    Goodness,  yes,"  he  laughed. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  temporarily  bored,"  she  said  with  light  intol- 
erance. "You  have  been  bored  by  missing  trains  and  getting  the 
wrong  woman  to  take  out  to  dinner,  and  having  to  go  to  the  tailor's. 
Of  course,  I  understand  that.  Have  you  ever  been  bored  with  life?" 
There  was  a  piteous  vehemence  in  her  face.  She  was  desperately 
sincere. 

If  I  had,  I  would  have  changed  it." 

Oh," — she  nodded  quickly  and  the  clasped  hands  went  behind  her 
neck, — "  then  you  would  not  have  been  really  bored,  not  if  you  still 
had  the  energy  to  change.  That  is  the  worst  symptom  of  the  disease — 
this  very  real  disease,  called  ennui.     One  has  no  energy.     It  is  all 


it 
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waiting — and  for  nothing.    Life  itself  is  not  worth  while."    Burgess 
thought  back  across  swift,  busy  years. 

"  I  have  known  more,  perhaps,  of  the  other  kind  of  life,''  he  ex- 
plained gently,  "  more  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  not  a  beau- 
tiful side.    But  one  cannot  complain  of  monotony." 

"  It  is  the  American  side,"  she  exclaimed  quickly,  "  the  side  I  should 
love  to  know." 

The  blue  eyes  looked  at  him  eagerly.  He  rejoiced  that  she  had 
never  dyed  the  strange,  pale  lashes  through  which  they  gleamed. 

"  You  speak  almost  as  if  you  were  homesick  for  my  country,"  he 
said.  "  I  warn  you  that  most  foreigners  who  really  get  there  are  far 
more  critical.  Our  buildings  are  too  high,  our  servants  too  easy,  our 
life  too  full.  It  is  aU  the  more  charming  to  me  that  you  should  praise 
it  so  much." 

"  Oh,  the  nostalgia  always  magnifies.  Have  you  felt  it  ?  Have 
you  ever  been  homesick  ?" 

Burgess  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  ^'I  have  looked  forward  to 
going  back,  but  I  must  work  there.  Can't  you  understand  the  charm 
of  your  students'  life  over  here, — the  *  still  air  of  delightful  studies,' 
the  close  organizations,  the  friendships?" 

"  The  beer-mugs  and  the  foils  ?"  she  laughed,  and  then,  pensive, — 
"  never  bored,  and  never  homesick  I"  She  looked  at  him,  marvelling. 
"  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  you  are  an  extraordinary  person.  And 
you  will  not  talk  to  me  about  America?  The  Americans  one  meets, 
you  know,  are  so  willing  to  talk  about  it.  They  compare  things  and 
laws,  so  seldom  to  their  own  disadvantage,  but  you  will  not  even  tell 
me  about  yourself !" 

Her  system  was  disarming.  The  man  has  not  been  found  who 
will  persistently  refrain  from  discussing  his  own  affairs  with  a  sympa- 
thetic woman  who  has  beautiful  eyes.  Under  her  adroit  questions  Bur- 
gess poured  out  more  of  his  own  hopes  and  plans,  more  of  himself, 
than  he  had  even  formulated  as  yet  to  his  own  consciousness.  It  was 
half  an  hour  before  the  Princess  observed  that  the  sun  was  setting  and 
that  her  adventure  must  come  to  an  end. 

"  To  an  end  ?"  Burgess  asked,  "  or  only  for  to-day  ?" 

"  We  shall  see,"  she  answered  gayly,  but  her  friendliness  emboldened 
him. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  ask,  it  is  impossible,  an  unthinkable  thing,"  he 
prefaced,  "  but ^" 

"  Well, — ^but  ?"     She  dared  him,  and  they  both  watched. 

"We  are,  perhaps,  a  little  lonely.  If  I  might  call  at  the  castle?" 
The  Princess  studied  the  red  globe  of  the  sun  as  it  disappeared  behind 
the  hills. 

"  That  is  not  quite  possible,"  she  said.    "  But  if  you  wish  to  return 
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my  viflit^  I  shall  be  here^  occasionally^  in  the  mornings — I  believe  it  is 
your  place  in  the  afternoons?  It  was  a  favorite  of  mine  before  you 
came/'  she  added  with  a  defiant  smile, — "  apr^s  nous  I'' 

The  future  held  a  new  interest,  spiced  with  danger.  He  followed 
her  again  down  the  steep  path  to  the  road,  but  by  silent  consent  he  left 
her  before  they  had  quite  come  within  sight  of  the  impassive  footmen, 
and  turned  alone  up  tiie  hill  again. 

He  spent  the  next  morning  alone  on  the  Scharfenstein,  wondering 
whether  she  had  stayed  away  through  prudence  or  coquetry.  The  day^s 
work  was  spoiled.  But  the  next  morning  he  climbed  the  hill  again  to 
find  her  sitting  in  the  broad  sunlight  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff, 
throwing  pebbles  into  the  valley.  He  pushed  through  the  larches  just 
as  she  sent  a  whole  handful  clattering  into  the  tree^tops  beneath  her, 
and  she  could  not  hear  him  come.  He  held  his  breath  and  watched. 
Tired  of  aimless  effort,  she  drifted  into  the  more  fruitful  occupation 
of  knocking  cones  from  the  pines  with  her  missiles.  The  sport  was 
not  impaired  by  the  trifling  fact  that  the  cone  hit  was  seldom  the  cone 
aimed  at.  The  awkward  grace  of  the  stiff  throws  from  the  elbow,  her 
unconscious  jumps  and  exclamations,  kept  him  spellbound.  Presently 
she  began  to  croon  in  a  sweet  little  voice,  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
her  size,  an  old  German  song.  She  did  not  remember  the  air,  and  at 
the  third  line  tried  again  and  again,  missing  the  key  so  hopelessly  that 
he  could  not  help  joining  in.  She  looked  around  calmly,  and  his  hand 
brought  her  to  her  feet  and  drew  her  to  the  bench. 

'*  Have  you  been  there  long?  How  long?  Were  you  here  yesterday 
morning?  I  couldn't  come,  I  was, — ^never  mind.  Did  you  see  me  hit 
the  cones  off?  Have  you  something  more  to  tell  me  to-day?  Have 
you  heard  about  next  year's  work  ?    About  your  professorship  ?" 

His  very  silence  while  he  waited  for  her  to  take  breath  was  in 
itself  a  gentle  interruption. 

"  To-day,"  he  said  firmly,  "  we  are  going  to  talk  about  you." 

"  Such  a  dull  subject !" 

''  I  want  to  know  why.  I  want  to  know  where  you  go  in  the  winter. 
Didn't  you  say  to  Berlin,  sometimes?    You  are  not  bored  there?" 

^^  One  does  the  same  things  each  year,  one  meets  the  same  people. 
We  come  back  here  very  early,  and,  in  the  autumn,  Carlsbad  or  Baden. 
That  is  the  worst  of  all.  You  eat  a  crust,  take  a  mud  bath,  and  walk 
two  hours  for  a  glass  of  brine.  Sometimes  we  go  to  Florence  after 
that.    Berlin  is  very  bad  in  the  early  winter." 

"But,  surely,  you  enjoy  the  social  life  there,  the  music,  the  play. 
It  all  seems  so  exciting  to  me,  you  see." 

''I — we  are  very  busy.  One  has  responsibilities.  It  is  not  gay; 
our  daily  life  is  very  dull,"  she  insisted.     "  It  is  better  here.    We  can 
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be  out-of-doors ;  but  it  is  long^ — ^long !  I  suppose  life  means  denial^ — 
'  Entbehren  sollst  Du  I' '' 

^^  Nothing  ever  seemed  so  strange  to  me  as  t&at  you  should  find  life 
tiresome/'  Burgess  said.  '*  You  seem  to  have,  as  the  French  say,  all  for 
you — ^birth,  wealth.  You  come  to  me  from  another  world!  I  can 
think  of  you  as  a  dream, — I  can  look  at  you  as  if  you  were  a  picture, — 
I  am  so  sure  that  you  can  be  nothing  to  me,  not  even  a  f riend.^' 

The  Princess  must  have  heard  many  soldiers'  bald  compliments,  as 
well  as  many  old  diplomats'  delicate  ones.  Burgess  thought.  He  could 
not  understand  why  his  simple  speech  had  so  distressed  her.  She  rose 
and,  keeping  her  back  to  him,  turned  to  the  path  behind  the  bench. 

'*  Your  Highness !  I  entreat !  How  stupid  of  me !  Your  pardon," 
he  stammered.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  saw  that  her  ^es  were 
full  of  tears. 

"  It  is  nothing — ^it  is  something  else,"  she  faltered.  *'  Will  you  let 
me  go  down  alone,  now,  please?  Will  you  stay  here?  Will  you  please 
not  follow?  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not  offended — ^a  little  frightened,  a 
little  confused ^" 

She  was  gone,  through  the  soft  larches,  down  the  hill.  Burgess 
went  back  to  the  f orsterei  by  way  of  the  Brocken  Valley.  The  long 
tramp  had  stayed  his  nerves.  He  was  just  in  time  for  the  early  snpper 
of  black  bread  and  boiled  eggs.  There  was  a  strange  glory  in  the  gold 
yolks  and  a  new  sweetness  in  the  black  loaf,  but  he  vowed  that  it  should 
not  last,  that  he  would  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  distracted,  and  a  blue 
film  to  be  drawn  over  his  life,  to  punish  him  for  a  few  rosy  hours.  He 
ate  very  heartily  and  smoked  very  hard  with  the  forester  after  supper, 
until  the  twilight  had  faded  and  the  garden-paths  were  quite  dim.  And 
then  he  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that  the  Princess  of  Bergesthal  was 
keeping  house  for  him  in  a  small  western  university  town,  that  they 
had  waffles  studded  with  turquoises  for  dinner,  and  that  his  wife's 
brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  asked  for  a  second 
portion. 

As  July  slipped  by  and  August  came  in  the  last  roll  of  proof  went 
down  to  the  Gottingen  printer,  and  Burgess  knew  that  his  vacation  was 
near  its  end.  The  day  came  when  the  tissue-paper  plans  of  steamship 
companies  encumbered  his  desk.  In  honor  of  his  impending  departure 
the  Herr  Porster  agreed  to  climb  the  Pelsen-Klippe,  and  on  the  way 
back  stop  for  beer  and  an  open-air  concert. 

Like  most  of  the  Harz  climbs  the  Felsen-EZlippe  offered  nothing 
formidable  in  the  way  of  an  ascent.  The  woodland  paths  were  softly 
carpeted.  The  red-tails  whirred  across  their  shoulders;  wild  rabbits 
jumped  from  under  their  feet,  and  even  a  deer  or  two  rustled  away  at 
their  approach,  in  annoyance  rather  than  terror. 
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Everyone  knows  that  a  man  can  always  control  his  own  thoughts^ 
and  may  decline  to  consider  unprofitable  subjects.  But  dreams  are 
not  thoug^ts^  and  our  rosiest  dreams  are  those  of  our  last  waking 
moments.  There  comes  a  time  when  a  reckoning  is  demanded^  when 
the  day-dreams  will  persist^  and  spoil  '^  A  morning's  task  with  longing 
wild  and  vain.'^    And  Burgess  had  a  note  in  his  pockec. 

It  was  an  impersonal^  formal  little  note  of  regret  and  farewell. 
For  two  weeks  it  had  burned  there.  He  could  keep  his  fingers  from 
drawing  it  out  and  holding  it  before  his  eyes^  but  he  could  not  force 
them  to  tear  it  across.  So  there  it  lay^  and  burned.  And  a  letter^  even 
the  smallest  letter^  is  a  wonderful^  tangible  thing.  His  thoughts,  giv^n 
free  rein,  were  busily  whirling  about  the  forbidden  subject  as  they 
neared  the  caf£,  where  the  concert  was  already  in  progress.  When  he 
saw  the  princely  carriage  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  he  was 
suddenly  conscious  of  having  hoped  for  and  half -expected  this  very 
possibility. 

The  Princess  was  sitting  with  the  pretty  Englishwoman,  and  another 
older  attendant,  at  an  isolated  table  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd. 
Two  waiters  hovered  reverentially  in  the  background.  She  was  sipping 
chocolate  and  listening  to  the  band.  When  the  forester  and  Burgess 
took  a  table  still  farther  from  the  music,  she  turned  her  head  a  little, 
and  although  no  recognition  was  possible,  he  knew  that  she  had  seen 
him.  She  whispered  a  little  consciously  with  her  companion,  who 
made  a  suggestion  at  which  they  both  laughed.  Then  they  listened 
discreetly  to  the  end  of  the  piece.  Then  the  Princess  rose  and  went 
alone  across  the  road  to  the  carriage.  She  did  not  glance  at  Burgess 
as  she  passed. 

With  a  murmured  apology  to  the  forester,  he  followed  her.  She 
had  said  '^  home^^  to  the  man,  but  Burgess  laid  his  hand  on  the  wheel. 
His  resolutions  were  as  dew  under  the  morning  sun. 

''I  am  going  away  to-morrow,^*  he  said  quickly  in  English.  "I 
must  see  you  again.^^ 

*'  I  am  coming  back  in  ten  minutes,'^  she  answered. 

'*  And  you  won't  ask  me  to  get  in  P^'  The  Princess  glanced  at  her 
servants  and  at  the  two  women  in  the  caf  £  garden.  They  were  absorbed 
in  their  chocolate  and  in  each  other.  Only  the  forester  had  risen  and 
was  staring  after  Burgess  in  amazement. 

^  Come,''  she  said  recklessly.  He  sprang  to  the  seat  facing  her,  and 
they  rolled  around  the  curve  and  down  the  valley,  along  the  straight 
white  road  to  Bergesthal.  Burgess  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  grim 
laugh. 

"  Such  is  impulse,"  he  remarked,  in  low,  angry  tones.  *'  I  prayed 
never  to  see  you  again.  I  battled  to  forget  you.  I  seize  the  first  chance, 
without  stopping  for  decency  and  order.'* 
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Her  hands  were  trembling.  Her  foot  tapped  the  carriage  floor. 
She  too  was  angry^  but  she  kept  her  eyes  to  his. 

''  Good-by,"  she  said.    "  You  are  never  c<Hning  back  ?" 

^^  It  makes  a  little  difference  to  any  woman/'  he  went  on,  ^^  taking 
a  man's  life  that  way.  I  don't  want  to  trouble  yours,  but  I  might  as 
well  tell  you.  And  I'm  not  sorry  I  knew  you,  either.  Of  course,  I 
ought  to  be,  but  I'm  not.  And  you  can't  help  it."  He  stared  with 
bright  eyes  at  the  white  road  behind  them. 

^*  Don't  think  of  it  again,"  he  begged  considerately.  But  the  Prin- 
cess's eyes  were  bright  too. 

^  '*  Perhaps  I  too, — a  little,"  she  faltered.    He  held  his  hand  up  in 
sharp  forbidding. 

"  Oh,  please !"  he  broke  in.  "  Of  course,  I  have  thought  of  that — 
dreamed  of  it.  There  is  no  way.  No  way  at  all.  There  is  no  other 
way  out.  That  would  only  make  it  worse.  You  hardly  know  me, — 
the  adventure  would  seem  a  little  excitement  to  you.  I  must  go  out  of 
your  life  at  once.  It  has  all  been  such  a  foolish  mistake," — perhaps 
just  then  an  echo  rang  in  his  mind, — "  and  yet,  how  sweet  it  was !" 
He  looked  at  her  mistily,  and  ended,  in  feeble  anti-climax,  "  I  must  get 
out  of  the  carriage.  Stop  I"  he  called  to  the  coachman.  But  the  Prin- 
cess contradicted  him  at  once. 

'*  Drive  faster !"  she  cried.    "  Stop  at  the  turret  door." 

He  made  as  if  to  jump. 

"  Not  such  a  good-by,"  she  whispered,  a  finger  on  his  sleeve.  "  I 
will  drive  you  back  to  the  concert,  to  your  forester  friend.  We  will 
not  speak  of  this  again.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  easier  for  me  if  you 
will  stay  where  you  are !" 

He  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  wondering,  as  men  do,  if  women  never 
know  when  an  incident  should  be  closed.  Was  it  really  the  fear  of 
a  little  awkwardness  that  made  her  keep  him  there?  He  was  as  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  get  away,  he  told  himself,  as  he  had  been  hungry  to 
see  her  again.  But  as  for  the  Princess,  she  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  the  imprudence  in  their  relations.  Her  face  flushed  and 
glowed,  but  not  with  embarrassment.  In  silence  they  came  to  the 
cross-roads,  left  the  straight  white  road  which  fled  down  the  valley  to 
Bergesthal,  and  swept  up  the  hillside  drive  gently  sloping  to  the  castle. 
Beyond  the  gates  of  the  old  feudal  wall  they  turned  into  a  small,  ivied 
court,  and  stopped  in  front  of  a  turret,  whose  stair  was  guarded  by  a 
portcullis.  The  footman  rang  a  bell,  which  jangled  noisily  in  some 
distant  corridor,  and  the  portcullis  was  raised.  Burgess  helped  the 
Princess  to  the  ground,  but  as  a  window  above  them  flew  open  she  has- 
tily pulled  her  hand  free  and  turned  her  back  on  him. 

"  You  are  there,  Cotta  ?"  she  called.    ^  Send  me  down " 

But  an  old  man's  head  appeared  out  of  the  casement. 
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"  Your  Highness !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Has  Use  been  sick  again  ?^'  he  demanded. 

"  Not  at  all.     She  sent  me  back  for  her  purse.'* 

"  Oh  I  I  saw  the  carriage.  You  were  driving  much  too  fast  for 
the  hill,  dear  Miss  Brown.*'  His  deprecating  smile  was  coquettish  and 
senile.  '^  I  was  afraid  this  young  man  might  be  a  doctor.  I  had  quite 
a  fright.*' 

"  I  beg  your  Highness's  pardon.  He  is  a  compatriot  of  mine,  a  Mr. 
Burgess." 

"Indeed!"  ejaculated  the  old  Prince.  "Please  drive  back  more 
slowly." 

Burgess  bowed  as  in  a  dream.  The  casement  flew  shut.  Then  te 
stood  under  the  portcullis,  facing  her,  waiting.  And  at  last  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  his,  and  made  an  eloquent  gesture  with  both  hands. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  see !" 

THE  NECKLACE 

BY   CLARENCE    URMY 

AND-CLASPED  with  dreams,  I  sought  both  far  and  near 
For  jewels  for  my  chain; 

Hand-clasped  with  dreams,  no  task  was  too  severe 
Or  could  my  steps  detain. 

I  found  one  stone  within  a  steadfast  star, 

Another  in  a  rose. 
One  lay  beneath  a  deep-set,  moaning  bar 

Where  beat  a  tide  of  woes. 

Some  passed  to  me  from  out  an  angel's  hand. 

Some  from  a  dreamland  tree. 
And  one  day,  walking  in  an  alien  land, 

A  stranger  gave  me  three ! 

Close  hidden  in  a  tear-dewed  violet 

I  found  a  priceless  prize; 
My  fairest  gem  reflects  the  love-light  set 

Within  a  dear  one's  eyes. 

And  now,  the  jewels  burnished,  golden-bound. 

For  me  their  charm  diffuse 
In  rarest  rainbow  gleams  that  glow  around 

The  white  throat  of  my  Muse ! 


JACK  SHEPPARD,  OF 
NEWGATE 

By  Charles  Morris 

Author  of  ''Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors'* 
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NEVEB  had  f amoufi  old  Newgate^  that  moat  venerable  of  priaons^ 
known  during  its  seven  centuries  of  existence  a  sensation  like 
that  which  came  to  it  on  the  morning  of  October  17^  1724, 
when  Henry  Austin,  one  of  the  turnkeys,  opened  the  door  of  the  dun- 
geon-like cell  known  as  the  '^castle  strong-room.^'  Here,  the  day 
before,  he  had  left  an  important  convict  in  absolute  security,  as  he 
believed,  for  bolts,  bars,  and  fetters  were  combined  to  hold  the  captive 
safely  ^'in  durance  vile/^  Yet,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  not  alone 
had  the  prisoner  vanished,  but  the  floor  of  the  cell  was  covered  with 
what,  to  the  staring  eyes  of  the  turnkey,  seemed  cartloads  of  bricks, 
stone,  and  mortar,  tiie  debris  of  an  extraordinary  escape. 

The  loud  cry  of  surprise  which  broke  from  Austin's  lips  brought  all 
the  prison  warders  within  hearing  in  hot  haste  to  his  aid.  When  they 
beheld  the  cause  of  his  outcry  they  stood  agape,  ^^  like  men  deprived  of 
their  senses,''  to  quote  from  the  "  Newgate  Calendar."  Had  some  of 
the  genii  of  enchantment  whisked  the  prisoner  bodily  away  through 
walls  and  ceiling  no  more  extraordinary  evidences  of  Us  flight  could 
have  remained. 

The  pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  which  they  hastily  began,  added  greatly 
to  their  astonishment.  No  fewer  than  six  great  doors  of  solid  oak, 
iron-studded,  stood  staringly  open,  with  their  massive  locks  broken 
into  pieces  and  strewn  over  the  floors.  One  of  them  had  not  been 
opened  for  seven  years,  yet  the  fleeing  convict  had  gone  through  it  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  of  pasteboard.  Finally  the  bewildered  piirsuers 
reached  the  prison  roof,  and  here  found  a  blanket  hanging  to  the  roof 
of  the  nearest  of  the  houses  which  crowded  in  upon  Newgate  on  both 
sides.  Here  ended  the  quest.  It  was  evident  that  the  fugitive  was  far 
beyond  their  reach. 

The  tidings  of  this  extraordinary  event  spread  rapidly  through  the 
prison.  To  officers  und  prisoners  alike  they  brought  excitement — that 
of  dismay  to  the  former,  of  enjoyment  to  the  latter.  The  grim  walls  of 
Newgate  vibrated  as  they  had  rarely  done  before  as  the  story  of  the 
escape  made  its  way  through  the  crowded  wards. 
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As  for  Henry  Austin^  the  derelict  turnkey^  he  passed  a  sorry  quarter 
of  an  hour  when  he  stood  in  sheep-faced  silence  before  Sir  William 
Gloucester^  Newgate's  portly  governor^  and  heard  his  sharply  accented 
comments  upon  the  disturbing  affair.  After  the  downcast  culprit  had 
been  dismissed,  the  irate  Qovemor  turned  to  a  visitor  who  had  listened 
with  interest  and  amusement  to  the  animated  colloquy. 

"  A  deuce  of  an  ugly  job  this.  Sir  John/'  he  said.  "  I'd  turn  the 
whole  worthless  gang  adrift  if  I  could  be  sure  of  laying  hands  on  any 
better." 

'^  I  should  think  that  f rtters,  bars,  and  bolts  ought  to  be  enough 
to  hold  any  ordinary  man,  without  need  of  the  keeper's  eye  in  addi- 
tion," answered  the  visitor.  Sir  John  Brownlow.  "  Chained  to  the  floor 
too,  your  man  said.    Is  that  your  usual  idea  of  a  holdfast?" 

^'Not  exactly,  but  Jack  Sheppard  is  not  a  usual  felon.  He  is  so 
notorious  for  his  escapes  that  we  felt  it  necessary  to  take  extraordinary 
pains  in  his  case.  Prison  life  is  native  to  the  fellow,  but  no  jail  yet 
has  been  found  strong  enough  to  contain  him.  He  has  some  half-dozen 
jail-breakings  to  his  credit  already,  but  none  so  remarkable  as  this. 
The  rascal  is  little  more  than  a  boy,  but  it  is  only  a  month  or  two 
since  he  gave  me  the  slip  before." 

'^  How  was  that  done?"  asked  Sir  John  with  much  interest. 

''  Easily  enough,  as  it  seemed.  Some  women  visitors  supplied  him 
with  a  file  or  a  saw,  with  which  he  cut  through  an  iron  spike  crossing 
the  hatch  in  the  top  of  his  cell.  They  came  again  the  next  day,  when 
he  broke  off  the  spike,  squeezed  his  head  and  shoulders  through  the 
hatch,  and  was  pulled  up  by  his  lady  friends." 

'*  And  where  were  your  men  while  this  interesting  game  was  being 
played?" 

^'  In  the  gate  lodge:  at  lunch,  they  say;  more  likely  at  beer.  At 
any  rate,  he  got  past  and  out  the  gate  without  being  seen." 

*'  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Sir  John.  *'  I  know  nothing  about  your  sys- 
tem of  prison  discipline,  but ^" 

"  But  you  think  it  a  very  loose  one,"  broke  in  Gloucester  with  some 
heat.  ^'  Well,  I  did  not  mi^e  it,  and  cannot  change  it.  For  centuries 
past  visitors  have  been  freely  admitted  to  Newgate,  and  some  of  our 
well-to-do  inmates  hold  regular  receptions.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  case  in  which  visitors  helped  a  prisoner  to  escape." 

^'I  can  well  believe  that  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  custom," 
responded  Sir  John.  ^'  And  in  this  case  your  man  seems  to  have  got 
away  with  no  help  but  his  own.  Gome,  friend  Gloucester,  I  should  like 
to  see  this  weasel's  track." 

'*  As  a  visitor,  eh  ?  Then  you  must  promise  to  help  no  more  of  my 
babes  out  of  the  wood." 
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The  rotund  Oovemor  laughed  at  his  own  witticism  as  he  lifted  his 
body  out  of  his  capacious  chair  and  led  the  way  towards  the  cells. 

The  scene  of  devastation  they  witnessed  astonished  Sir  John  as 
much  as  it  had  his  predecessors.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any  one 
man^  destitute  of  suitable  tools^  could  have  accomplished  so  much  in 
so  brief  a  period.  As  they  passed  from  room  to  room  and  observed  the 
solid  strength  of  the  doors  through  which  Sheppard  had  made  his  way 
their  surprise  augmented.  In  view  of  the  special  precautions  taken  to 
secure  the  prisoner,  his  flight  seemed  little  short  of  miraculous.  How 
it  was  performed,  indeed;  was  but  half  understood  until  it  was  boast- 
fully told  by  Sheppard  himself,  after  his  rearrest. 
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We  cannot  do  better  than  tell  the  story  of  his  marvellous  exploit 
in  Jack  Sheppard's  own  way  and  in  part  in  his  own  words. 

When  the  turnkey  left  his  cell  on  the  day  of  the  escape,  the  captive 
knew  well  that  he  was  safe  from  a  further  visit  till  the  next  morning. 
He  was  also  aware  that  he  was  the  only  inmate  of  that  section  of  New- 
gate, and  could  work  without  danger  of  being  heard.  The  sound  of 
Austin's  steps  had  barely  died  away  before  he  sought  to  put  into  effect 
his  secret  purpose. 

His  fettered  hands  and  feet,  the  linked  chain  that  bound  him  to  the 
floor,  the  thick  stone  walls,  the  narrow  crevices  through  which  light 
entered  the  cell,  the  iron-studded  door,  seemed  enough  to  appal  the 
most  resolute  jail-breaker,  yet  Sheppard  viewed  them  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  contempt.  The  clang  of  the  shooting  bolt  was  still  in  his  ears 
when  he  began  the  effort  to  rid  himself  of  his  handcuffs.  Seizing  the 
connecting-link  between  his  strong  teeth,  he  squeezed  his  hands  as 
small  as  possible,  and  readily  slipped  them  through  the  irons — ^a  feat 
not  difficult  to  those  whose  hands  are  little  larger  than  their  wrists. 

This  done,  he  twisted  round  and  round  the  chain  that  fastened  him 
to  the  floor,  and  flnally,  with  a  great  exertion  of  strength,  he  snapped 
asunder  by  a  sharp  jerk  the  link  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  staple. 
In  little  more  than  flve  minutes'  time  the  dexterous  criminal  had  set  at 
naught  the  extra  precautions  taken  to  hold  him  secure. 

It  was  a  relief  to  his  cramped  limbs  to  be  able  to  move  freely  about 
the  room.  But  there  remained  the  annoyance  of  the  long  chain,  which 
dragged  behind  him  with  a  clattering  sound.  It  was  beyond  his  power 
to  break  this  again,  and  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  draw  the  rings  of 
the  fetters  up  to  his  calves,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  stockings  to  bind 
the  chain  flrmly  to  his  legs. 

"  That  was  one  good  job  finished,"  said  Sheppard.  '*  Then  I  looked 
around  me  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  next.  There  were  two  ways  to 
get  out  of  the  cell,  by  the  door  and  the  chimney.    I  chose  the  chimney 
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for  the  easiest^  and  np  it  I  went,  climbing  for  daylight  But  I  was 
not  far  up  before  my  head  came  plump  against  something  hard  enough 
to  knock  me  silly.  I  felt  up  and  found  it  was  an  iron  bar,  which  some 
hog  of  a  mason  had  built  into  the  walls/^ 

Here  was  a  serious  obstacle.  He  must  get  rid  of  the  bar  or  escape 
by  that  channel  would  be  hopeless.  But  Sheppard  was  a  man  fertile  in 
expedients.  Quickly  descending,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  chimney  wall 
with  a  piece  of  his  broken  chain,  picking  out  the  bricks  and  mortar 
until  he  had  opened  a  wide  cavity  and  loosened  the  outer  end  of  the 
bar.  Seizing  this,  he  worked  it  back  and  forward  with  his  strong  arms 
until  it  became  loose  in  its  socket,  and  finally,  by  main  strength,  pulled 
it  out. 

All  this  was  no  light  task.  It  took  hours  of  time  and  labor.  Its 
results  were  visible  in  what  the  astounded  eyes  of  the  turnkey  had  mag- 
nified into  cartloads  of  rubbish.  But  Sheppard  was  amply  repaid  for 
the  effort,  not  only  in  opening  a  passage,  but  in  obtaining  a  useful  help 
in  the  shape  of  an  iron  bar  an  inch  thick  and  nearly  a  yard  long.  Such 
an  implement  was  likely  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  hands  like  his. 

The  route  by  the  chimney  thus  opened,  up  it  he  went  to  the  level  of 
the  floor  above,  and  here  again  began  a  mining  operation,  cutting  a  hole 
through  the  wall,  whose  debris  clattered  down  into  the  cell  he  had  just 
left.  Crawling  through  the  hole,  when  large  enough  to  admit  his  body, 
he  found  himself  in  a  chamber  known,  in  Newgate  parlance,  as  the 
Red  Boom.  On  its  floor  lay  a  large  nail,  which  he  hastened  to  add  to 
his  treasures,  using  it  immediately  in  an  effort  to  pick  the  lock  of  the 
door.  This  failing,  he  made  an  assault  on  the  outer  plate  of  the  lock, 
which  he  wrenched  off  so  as  to  expose  the  bolt.  This  he  pushed  back 
with  his  fingers,  and  in  a  minute  more  was  out  of  the  room. 

'*  I  was  now  like  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret,"  said  Sheppard,  contin- 
uing his  narrative.  '^  I  knew  no  more  where  I  was  than  the  man  in 
the  moon.  But,  by  good  luck,  that  part  of  Newgate  was  empty,  and 
not  an  ear  had  heard  all  the  noise  I  had  made.  Night  was  coming  on 
too,  so  I  felt  pretty  safe. 

''The  place  I  was  in  seemed  to  be  a  passage  between  the  rooms. 
At  its  end  I  found  myself  up  against  another  door.  This  had  no  lock ; 
but  there  was  no  give  to  it,  so  I  saw  that  it  must  be  fastened  by  a 
bolt  on  the  inside.  That  didn^t  trouble  me  long.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  dig  a  hole  through  the  wall,  thrust  in  my  hand,  and  push  back 
the  bolt.  The  next  minute  I  found  myself  in  a  place  I  well  knew. 
It  was  the  preaching-place — what  they  call  the  chapel, — and  I  found 
something  there  of  more  use  to  me  than  preaching,  and  this  was  a 
big  spike  which  some  kind  soul  had  left  for  me  on  the  floor." 

A  door  leading  out  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  chapel  was  next 
forced  by  the  fugitive.     It  admitted  him  to  an  entry  which  ran  be- 
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tween  the  chapel  wall  and  the  lower  leads.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
devious  journey  we  may  follow  the  succinct  account  given  in  the  ^  Ty- 
burn Calendar:^' 

'*  The  door  of  this  entry  was  very  strong  and  fastened  with  a  great 
lock.  What  was  worse^  the  night  had  now  overtaken  him^  and  he  was 
forced  to  work  in  the  dark.  However,  in  half  an  hour,  by  the  help  of 
the  great  nail,  the  chapel  spike,  and  the  iron  bar,  he  forced  off  the  box 
of  the  lock  and  opened  the  door;  which  led  him  to  another  yet  more 
difficult,  for  it  was  not  only  locked,  but  barred  and  bolted.  When  he 
had  tried  in  vain  to  make  this  lock  and  box  give  way,  he  wrenched  the 
fillet  from  the  main  post  of  the  door  and  the  box  and  staples  came  off 
with  it.  .  .  .  There  was  yet  another  door  between  him  and  the 
lower  leads,  but  it  being  bolted  withinside  he  opened  it  easily,  and, 
mounting  to  the  top  of  it,  he  got  over  the  wall  and  so  to  the  upper 
leads.'^ 

The  indefatigable  sapper  and  miner  had  now  reached  the  outer  air. 
London  lay  spread  widely  before  him,  a  gloom-enveloped  mass.  Be- 
neath his  feet  was  the  roof  of  a  house  occupied  by  one  Bird,  a  turner 
by  trade.  But  the  roof  lay  at  a  lower  level,  and  to  drop  to  it  might 
mean  a  wrenched  or  broken  limb  or  an  alarm-cry  from  its  inmates. 
Jack  Sheppard  had  come  too  far  and  dared  too  many  perils  to  risk 
the  loss  of  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise  in  any  such  manner  as  this. 

*'  There  was  only  one  thing  for  it,**  he  said,  if  we  may  let  him  again 
take  up  the  thread  of  his  narrative.  ^'  I  couldn't  take  that  jump  and 
I  couldn't  stay  where  I  was.  I  had  left  a  blanket  in  my  room,  and  I 
cursed  myself  for  a  fool  for  not  bringing  it  along.  It  was  a  jolly  risk 
to  go  back  for  it,  but  I  wanted  that  blanket  very  badly,  and  back  I  went. 

"  I  can  tell  you,  that  was  a  scary  trip.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  I  had 
to  feel  my  way  at  every  step,  while  every  scrap  ^^^^noise  I  made  sounded 
like  a  sledge-hammer.  I  was  as  nervous  ab-,  i^'^  woman  when  she 
sees  a  ghost,  and  when  I  got  down  the  chin  >^  .ad  crawled  out  over 
the  rubbish  I  was  shaking  like  a  leaf  in  a  g.  M  I  got  the  blankrt  and 
went  back  on  the  run.  The  scare  was  in  i  ^  bones  and  made  me  act 
more  like  a  baby  than  a  man. 

''When  I  smelt  the  out-door  air  again  I  felt  like  another  man. 
It  didn't  take  me  more  than  a  minute  to  fasten  a  comer  of  the  blanket 
to  the  roof  and  slide  down  it  to  the  top  of  Bird's  house.  In  another 
minute  my  shoes  were  off  and  I  was  inside  a  garret  window,  crawling 
like  a  cat.  It  is  ugly  work,  I  can  tell  you,  going  through  a  dark  house 
and  feeling  for  the  stairs,  not  knowing  but  you  may  topple  down  head 
foremost.  But  I  got  to  the  street  without  waking  a  soul;  and  thafs 
the  end  of  my  story." 

Thus  was  achieved  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  ''jail 
delivery"  on  record.    We  are  dealing  now  with  fact,  not  wi&  ficti<Hi  of 
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the  '*  Monte  Cristo^^  type.    Every  incident  of  Jack  Sheppard's  famous 
escape,  as  here  told,  is  based  on  tiie  gennine  Newgate  records. 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  hero  of  our  tale  in  outer  darkness  at  the 
turner's  door.  We  must  follow  him  through  the  remainder  of  his 
short  but  adventurous  career.  Bold,  skilful,  and  full  of  expedients  as 
he  was,  a  reckless  spirit  and  love  of  liquor  proved  his  ruin.  Scarce  two 
weeks  passed  before  he  was  again  under  bolt  and  bar  within  Newgate 
gaoL 

His  pocket  empty  and  the  instinct  of  theft  ingrained  in  him,  he 
had  returned  to  his  old  work,  and  before  the  week  ended  had  com- 
mitted more  than  one  small  robbery.  His  final  exploit  was  to  break  into 
a  pawnbroker's  shop,  from  the  shelves  of  which  he  equipped  himself 
with  a  fine  suit,  with  accompaniment  of  sword  and  snuff-box,  with 
cash  enough  to  get  royally  drunk  the  next  day.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  reward  that  had  been  offered  for  him,  soon  brought  him  back 
into  the  hands  of  justice. 

"He  was  very  drunk  when  he  was  returned  to  the  jail,"  say  the 
Newgate  records,  "carried  himself  insolently,  and  defied  the  keepers 
to  hold  him  with  all  their  irons,  art,  and  skilL^' 

Sheppard  had  made  himself  a  hero,  not  only  of  the  common  people, 
but  even  of  the  well-bom.  His  extraordinary  escape  had  given  him 
the  greatest  notoriety,  and  for  the  time  scarcely  anything  else  was 
talked  of  in  London.  It  became  the  fashion  to  visit  him  in  his  cell 
and  hear  the  story  of  his  exploit  from  his  own  lips.  Even  noblemen 
were  present  at  his  daily  receptions,  and  the  keepers  of  Newgate  reaped 
a  small  fortune  from  *he  gratuities  of  those  who  were  eager  to  see  this 
■  ^p^  workman  tji  -      •'peculiar  art. 

IF  /'id  Sheppard  become  that  Sir  James  Thomhill, 
an'eiiij^  ""  *^xirCi'  jr  ,  B  period,  and  the  instructor  of  the  still  more 
eminent  Hogarth,  hac  \  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  Of  this  a  mezzotint 
copy  was  made  which  t\d  a  large  sale.  The  notoriety  of  the  new 
aspirant  for  fame  was  also  taken  advantage  of  by  authors,  no  less  than 
seven  illustrated  narratives  of  his  career  being  published,  to  the  profit 
of  writers  and  publishers  alike.  A  poet  of  the  time  went  so  far  as  to 
^  compose  a  tribute  to  Thomhill,  published  in  the  British  Journal,  in 

w  '^  whose  closing  lines  Sheppard,  the  jail-breaker,  is  given  equal  rank  with 

nj  some  of  the  most  famous  of  conquerors : 

;i  '  "  ApeUes  Alexander  drew, 

g- '  Cesar  is  to  Aurelius  due, 

^j  0  Cromwell  in  Lilly's  works  does  shine, 

And  Sheppard,  Thomhill,  lives  in  thine." 
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The  eflEect  of  Sheppard's  marvellous  exploit  upon  the  authorities 
was  as  great  as  that  upon  the  public,  though  different  in  character. 
They  paid  the  youthful  jail-bird  the  compliment  of  becoming  genuinely 
alarmed.  This  feeling,  indeed,  seems  to  have  reached  the  throne  itself, 
for  the  King  and  the  Secretary  of  State  deemed  it  necessary  to  give 
orders  for  the  speedy  trial  and  execution  of  the  recaptured  culprit.  It 
is  well  to  say  that  in  those  days  burglary  was  one  of  the  many  capital 
crimes,  death  by  the  rope  being  its  penalty. 

The  trial  was  speedy,  the  conviction  and  sentence  as  speedy,  and 
the  date  of  execution  was  placed  only  six  days  forward.  It  was  then 
November  10.  Sheppard  was  sentenced  to  die  on  the  gibbet  at  Tyburn 
on  November  16.  It  was  further  ordered  that  during  this  brief  interval 
he  should  be  guarded  with  extraordinary  care.  The  authorities  were 
going  to  take  no  more  chances  with  the  redoubtable  Jack  Sheppard. 
In  addition  to  being  again  fettered  to  the  floor,  two  guards  were  placed 
in  his  cell,  with  strict  orders  to  watch  him  day  and  night. 

Though  such  extreme  care  may  have  been  superfluous,  vigilance  was 
needed,  for  the  prisoner  was  still  hopeful  of  escape.  In  some  unknown 
way  he  had  obtained  a  penknife,  with  which  he  proposed,  while  in  the 
cart  on  his  way  to  Tyburn,  to  cut  his  bonds  at  a  place  called  Little 
Turnstile.  Here  was  a  narrow  passage  which  the  mounted  guards 
could  not  traverse,.and  into  which  he  intended  to  dart  and  run  for  his 
life.  Unluckily  for  him,  the  knife  was  found  on  his  person  just  before 
Newgate  was  left,  and  this  final  plan  was  defeated. 

It  is  even  said  that  some  of  his  friends  had  agreed  to  cut  him  down 
promptly  after  the  hanging,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  him  to  life. 
But  if  any  such  doubtful  scheme  existed,  the  savage  proceedings  of  the 
mob  after  the  execution  effectually  frustrated  it. 

The  multitude  which  collected  at  Tyburn  to  wihiess  the  execuH*^;" 
of  the  famous  criminal  was  immense,  and  was  1"^''''"^,''^*''^!^" 
to  the  finish.    AU  we  need  say  of  the  gruesome  busineS^^^cSo  ^Jmgmg 
is  that  Sheppard  kept  his  cool  courage  to  the  end,  and  died  without  a 
quiver  of  fear. 

The  passions  of  the  mob  were  aroused  by  a  rumor  that  the  under- 
taker, who  appeared  with  a  hearse  to  carry  off  the  body  for  burial,  really 
proposed  to  take  it  to  a  surgeon's  dissecting-room.  Such  a  report  Was 
suflScient,  in  the  state  of  feeling  that  prevailed,  to  create  trouble.  Shep- 
pard had  been  exalted  into  a  popular  hero,  and  his  admirers  did  not 
propose  that  any  dishonor  should  be  done  to  his  body.  With  a  wild 
surge  they  broke  in,  demolished  the  hearse,  and  pummelled  the  under- 
taker till  he  was  barely  able  to  escape  with  his  life.  Seizing  the  body, 
the  infuriated  throng  carried  it  off  and  flung  it  from  hand  to  hand  in 
their  frantic  excitement  till  it  was  covered  with  mud  and  bruises. 

In  the  end  it  was  learned  that  the  rumor  had  been  started  in  the 
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interest  of  the  surgeons^  and  that  the  undertaker  whom  the  mob  had 
assailed  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  and  really  intended  burial. 
These  tidings  added  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude^  and  a  riot  succeeded 
which  became  so  formidable  that  the  military  had  to  be  called  out  to 
aid  the  police  in  quelling  it.  Finally  the  body  was  given  to  a  friend  of 
the  deceased  for  burial,  the  disorderly  throng  broke  up  to  follow  it  to 
St.  Martin's  Fields,  and  there  it  was  left  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  and 
eventually  interred. 

Thus  in  wild  excitement  and  savage  display  of  mob  frenzy  closed 
the  career  of  Jack  Sheppard,  the  most  famous  among  the  tribe  of  jail- 
breakers. 


DISCORD 

BY  CLARENCE   URMY 

AS  o'er  an  untuned  lyre  I  swept  my  hand 
/\      And  through  my  soul  the  jangling  sounds  were  poured, 
•*    *•     I  thought  I  could  a  little  understand 

Of  God's  great  grief  when  heart-strings  do  not  chord, 
As,  bending  from  His  throne.  He  singles  out 

A  thrice-blest  player,  bids  him  strike  the  strings — 
When  lo,  instead  of  concord,  din  of  doubt. 

Babel  of  griefs,  and  cry  of  bitter  things ! 


POLLY'S  BEDTIME 

BY  ROBERT  GILBERT  WELSH 

WHEN  Polly  tumbles  into  bed 
Across  her  room  the  fairies  creep. 
And  silently  around  her  spread 
A  soft  gray  gown  of  sleep. 

Some  nights  they  bring  a  different  dress, 
All  sewn  with  stars  and  silver  seams. 

With  moon-rays  spangled  o'er, — ^I  guess 
It  is  a  robe  of  dreams. 
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HE  had  been  sentenced  for  three  years,  and  now  they  were  ended. 
Thrice  during  those  three  years  his  wife  had  come  to  him. 
Once  she  had  brought  Barton.  She  was  coming  to-day,  he 
remembered.  He  wondered  if  Barton  would  come  as  well.  He,  dull 
and  worn,  conscious  only  of  frightful  monotony,  the  harsh  dang  of  the 
prison-bell,  the  changeless  rigidity  of  the  lock-step,  which  had  left  him 
less  a  man  than  a  machine,  had  waited  stupidly  as  the  days  went  by. 
She,  slender,  fair-haired,  and  with  unfathomable  eyes,  stood  outside 
the  walls,  on  this  last  day,  coimting  the  seconds,  which  dragged  inter- 
minably. 

The  prison-bell  clanged  six.  Precisely  on  the  last  stroke  of  the 
trembling  monster  the  huge  iron  gates  swung  slowly  inward,  the  figure 
of  a  man  slouched  through,  keeping  step  to  a  soundless  rhythm,  and 
the  gates  clashed  to  behind  him,  with  a  vibrating  sweep  that  sent  the 
blood  racing  through  his  veins. 

The  woman  by  the  roadside  waited,  pressing  one  hand  hard  against 
her  heart.  The  advancing  figure  looked  anxiously  about,  and  then, 
with  a  swift  little  rush,  came  quickly  down  the  road.  He  limped 
slightly,  and  his  back  was  bowed,  but  he  hurried  eagerly  forward. 

"Molly!  Molly r  he  exclaimed  wildly.  "At  lastl  All  these 
years,  and  now ^^ 

He  drew  back  at  the  chill  touch  of  her  lips. 

"  What  is  it  V^  he  instinctively  asked. 

The  man  in  the  background  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Fraser,*'  he  said  heartily,  "  glad  to  see  you,  old  chap.  Not 
quite  up  to  the  mark,  are  you?*'  he  added  sympathetically;  "but  we'll 
soon  make  that  right.'* 

For  an  instant  the  old  Fraser  appeared  through  the  prison  mask. 
He  involuntarily  straightened  himself,  and  his  eyes  sought  his  wife's. 

"  Thanks,  Barton,"  he  said  quietly.  Then,  with  a  tender  ring  in 
his  voice, — 

"  Aren't  you  glad,  Molly?"  he  asked  beseechingly. 

"  Of  course,  Jim,"  answered  Molly  quietly.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
glad  when  my  husband  is  free  from  prison  walls  ?" 

"  But,  Molly,"  he  stammered,  "  you — ^you  speak  so  oddly !" 

eoo 
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"Do  IP'  She  laughed  a  little.  "It's  your  imagination^  Jim. 
Lef  8  sit  down  on  this  rock  a  while.     I'm  so  tired/'  she  added  drearily. 

He  looked  at  her  with  close  attention.  Barton's  figure  was  visible 
rounding  a  headland  a  few  feet  away. 

"  You're  a  little  pulled  down,  Molly,  dear,  but  we'll  have  you  right 
again  in  no  time,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "  Now  that  I'm  free  to  use  my 
brains  once  more,  you  and  Margie  sha'n't  want  for  anything.  How  is 
Margie?"  he  suddenly  asked. 

"She's  well,"  his  wife  answered  listlessly. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  baring  his  head  to  the  twilight  breeze.  The 
bay  lay  rippling  in  the  distance,  before  a  background  of  gold  and  purple 
hills.    He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  How  good — ^how  good  it  seems  to  be  abroad  once  more  I  Hadn't 
we  better  be  going,  Molly  ?    What  about  the  boats  ?" 

His  wife  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  tuft  of  yellow  daisies  at  her  feet. 
Her  voice  was  very  low. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Jim?" 

"Where  am  I  going!"  He  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  "Why, 
home,  of  course.    Molly,  whaf  s  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  faced  him  fiercely,  her  loosened  hair 
blowing  in  the  wind. 

"  You're  not  coming  to  my  home !"  she  cried,  a  bitter,  concentrated 
ring  of  rage  in  her  dear  tones.  "  You're  not  coming  to  mine !  Do 
you  think,  James  Fraser,  that  I've  toiled  and  slaved  all  these  years 
that  you  might  have  a  comfortable  place  in  which  to  throw  off  your 
prison  fetters  at  your  leisure  ?  Do  you  think  that  this  shame  and  dis- 
grace mean  nothing  to  me — ^the  knowledge  that  our  name  is  blighted^ 
and  that,  wherever  we  go,  we  are  likely  to  be  pointed  at  and  scorned? 
Do  you  think  I  can  brush  this  knowledge  aside,  as  I  would  brush  away 
a  fly?  Do  you  think  I  have  enjoyed  slaving  ten  hours  a  day,  with  this 
remembrance  raging  at  my  heart  and  brain!  And  what  does  your 
coming  out  mean  to  me,"  she  cried  shriUy,  her  eyes  aflame  and  her 
bosom  heaving.  "It  means  ruin — ^ruin.  Margie  and  I  have  moved. 
People  where  we  are  now  don't  know  you.  They  don't  even  know  that 
I  have  a  husband  1  They  respect  us,  and  now  our  lives  will  be  ruined 
for  the  second  time,  and — ^by  your  hand  I" 

At  her  first  words  Fraser  had  sprung  up  like  a  man  shot  through 
the  heart    He  swayed  as  he  stood  leaning  heavily  against  the  rock. 

"  Molly !"  he  gasped.    "  You  never  said '' 

"No,  I  never  said  anything,"  she  interrupted.  "Ifs  been  eating 
my  heart  out,  and  you  never  even  suspected  it.  I  never  can  live  with 
you  again,"  she  said  coldly.    Her  eyes  repelled  him. 

She  extracted  a  shabby  pocket-book  from  her  dress,  and  with  shaking 
fingers  undid  the  fastenings.    "  I  have  brought  you  some  money,"  she 
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said  shortly.  "  I  do  this,  as  I  have  done  all  the  rest,  because  you  were 
once  my  husband,  and  because  I  still  bear  your  name,  but  now  I  have 
done  my  duty,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it/'  She  extended  the  money 
rigidly. 

He  tossed  it  contemptuously  over  the  rock.  The  beautiful  virgin 
sky  had  suddenly  grown  dark.  With  a  fierce  pang,  he  felt  a  wild  rush 
of  longing  for  the  solitude  of  his  prison  cell.  At  this  moment  his  wife 
seemed  less  a  woman  to  him  than  a  disturbing  element  in  his  long- 
cherished  plans.    He  flushed  darkly.     To  wait  three  years — for  this! 

He  crossed  over  and  laid  one  arm  on  her  bowed  shoulders. 

"Molly,"  he  said  huskily,  "Molly,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
saying — ^you  don't  know  what  you're  doing.  There  hasn't  been  an 
hour  in  the  day  or  night  that  I  haven't  been  planning  for  you  and 
Margie.  My  God  I  You  knew  I  was  innocent — ^you  knew  I  didn't  take 
the  money.  What  if  all  the  others  believed  me  guilty  1  You  knew, — 
you  didn't  doubt  me!"  He  stooped  entreatingly.  His  eyes  besought 
her. 

"  Gome,  Moll,"  he  said  gently,  "  let  us  go  home." 

She  looked  at  the  blue  vault  above,  where  the  stars  were  banning 
to  tremble.    The  croak  of  the  crickets  came  shrilly  to  her  ears. 

"  I  can't,"  she  said  sombrely, — ^^  I  can't.  Every  stitch  that  I  put 
into  tihAt  hateful  coarse  sewing  seemed  to  take  me  farther  away  from 
you.  Oh!"  she  suddenly  cried  out,  "let  me  go!  Let  me  go!"  She 
twisted  her  hands  convulsively.  "  You  don't  know — ^you  can't  under- 
stand! When  I  saw  you  coming  through  that  prison  gate  my  every 
instinct  repudiated  you.  'Jim's  dead,'  something  said  to  me.  This 
man  in  the  prison  rags  is  nofiiing  to  you.  He  can't  be — ^now.  Don't 
you  see?"  she  wailed  heart-brokenly.  "Ifs  repulsion — ^repulsion  for 
you!" 

The  man  was  trembling  like  a  wounded  animal.  Long  bars  of  rose- 
colored  light  were  filtering  across  the  landscape,  and  they  seemed  like 
separate  shafts  of  fire  aimed  directly  at  him.  The  sound  of  her  low 
sobbing  hardly  reached  his  dulled  ears.  With  a  miserable  gesture  he 
raised  his  torn  hat  as  he  stumbled  blindly  away. 

Barton,  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction,  stared  in  blank 
bewilderment  at  the  retreating  figure. 

"(Jood  heavens!"  he  ejaculated.    "Where's  he  going?" 

"  He's  going  out  of  my  existence,"  replied  Molly  simply. 

Barton  whirled  round  on  her.  "  What  do  you  mean?"  he  abruptly 
inquired. 

Molly  stood  at  bay.  She  knew  Barton  well  enough  to  divine  how 
her  attitude  would  affect  him,  and  she  hesitated  to  reveal  it.  Already, 
in  her  mind,  little  clouds  of  doubt  were  forming.  In  these  three  years 
Barton  had  been  her  friend  and  stay,  the  sustaining,  helpful  figure  in 
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the  for^roimd  of  her  existence.  At  this  juncture^  half  unconsciously, 
she  looked  to  him.  Her  eyes  were  imploring,  but  Barton  affected  not 
to  observe  it.    She  answered  him  desperately, — 

^^  We — ^I  don^t  think  Jim  and  I  are  suited  to  each  other  any  more/* 
she  said  miserably. 

Barton  was  honestly  shocked. 

"  You  didn't  think  that  this  morning/'  he  rejoined,  steadily  avoid- 
ing her  eyes. 

'*  He  isn't  the  man  I  married,"  said  Molly  stubbornly,  "  and  oh,  1 
wish  I  were  dead !"  she  burst  out,  in  a  frenzy  of  grief  and  mortification 
at  the  unlooked-for  events  of  the  last  few  hours. 

"  He's  your  husband,"  said  Barton  sternly,  hurt  that  his  unacknowl- 
edged ideal  of  womanhood  could  be  foimd  wanting.  ^'I  don't  know 
anything  about  a  woman's  love,"  he  said  bitterly,  '^  but  I  know  how  a 
man  would  feel,"  he  added,  his  pity  for  his  friend  carrying  him  away. 

A  look  of  acutest  pain  swept  over  Molly's  blanched  face. 

'*You  don't  imderstand — ^you  don't  know,"  she  said  convxdsively. 
"  I  don't  love  him  any  longer.  I  wish  I  did — I  wish  I  did !"  she  re- 
peated in  agony. 

"Poor  Jim — ^poor  old  fellow  I"  said  Barton  regretfully,  the  sym- 
pathy in  his  voice  goading  her  to  despair.  He  seated  himself  on  an 
adjacent  rock  and  began  thoughtfully  punching  holes  in  the  turf  with 
his  stick.    He  did  not  meet  her  eyes. 

"I  remember,"  he  said  reflectively,  "something  Jim  once  said  to 
me  that  time  you  were  so  very  ilL  He  was  pretty  white,  and  his  eyes 
had  the  same  hurt  look  I  saw  in  them  to-day.  ^  Barton,'  he  said,  ^  if 
my  wife  dies,  it's  all  up  with  me' — ^and  I  could  hear  him  saying  that 
for  a  week  afterwards;  and  when  you  were  out  of  danger  the  whole 
oflBce  knew  it,  just  by  the  glorified  look  on  his  face." 

He  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  motionless  figure  by  the  rock,  but 
her  hands  were  clinched,  and  she  did  not  answer. 

"  And  when  Margie  was  bom,"  Barton  went  on,  "  there  wasn't  any- 
thing good  enough  for  that  little  morsel.  He  used  to  stand  worrying 
the  fruit  pedlers  merely  because  they  hadn't  got  an  apple  big  enough 
and  red  enough  and  round  enough  to  dangle  before  her  eyes.  I  sup- 
pose," he  went  on  interrogatively,  "you  remember  that  big  fire  on 
Main  Street  about  six  years  ago  ?  It  was  all  in  the  papers,  of  course, 
and,  well — ^the  fireman  whose  life  Jim  saved  by  that  leap  into  a  blazing 
hell  thinks  a  good  deal  of  Jim  even  yet.  I  don't  know  that  you  ever 
heard,"  he  resxmied  softly,  "  what  were  Jim's  first  words  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak.  'Don't  tell  Molly,'  he  said  gently,  and  when  you  did 
come  he  tried  to  hide  his  burned  hands  so  as  not  to  frighten  you." 

Dry-eyed,  she  was  gazing  down  the  road. 

"And  when  Margie  began  to  walk,"  said  Barton  genially,  "you 
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couldn't  help  enjoying  it  with  him.  He  kept  connt  of  every  step^  and 
the  boys  in  the  office  kept  tally  too.  It  must  have  hurt  him  when  he 
thought  that  he  shouldn't  see  Margie  any  more.  Yes/'  he  added 
musingly^  ^'  that  must  have  been  hard  on  Jim.'' 

His  glance  wandered  down  the  lonely  road.  Silent  and  empty,  it 
stretched  away  into  the  gloom  of  the  gathering  night.  In  the  stillness 
they  heard  the  solitary  plashing  of  the  waves.  He  rose  and  faced 
Molly  doubtfully. 

"  Shall  we  go  now,  Mrs.  Eraser  ?"  he  politely  asked.  ^*  We  can  make 
the  eight-fifteen." 

She  broke  from  him  with  a  little  cry.  The  next  instant  she  was 
running  swiftly  down  the  road. 

"Jim!"  she  called  eagerly.  "Jiml"  Her  voice  floated  over  the 
darkening  reach  of  water.  Barton,  in  the  distance,  saw  her  stumble, 
fall,  recover  herself,  and  press  hurriedly  forward.  On  and  on  she 
sped,  peering  into  every  clump  of  bush,  searching  behind  great  bowlders, 
stiaining  her  eyes  over  the  dusty  road  which  lay  before  her,  white  and 
bare.  Molly  felt  that  her  heart  was  bursting.  Oh,  if  God  would  only 
forgive  her,  and  let  her  find  Jim  before  (the  thought  was  agony)  it 
might  be  too  late!  Little  clouds  of  dust  rose  and  swirled  about  her; 
her  eyes  were  blinded,  her  breath  came  in  short,  quick  gasps,  but  she 
hurried  on.  What  had  he  meant  to  do  when  he  had  turned  away  like 
that?  She  could  see  the  look  in  his  eyes  now.  And  she  had  driven 
him  away — ^her  Jim  I     She  stopped— exhausted  and  panting. 

"  Jim  !'^  she  cried  again,,  the  wildness  of  despair  in  her  tone. 
"Dear  Jim!    Where  are  you?" 

Then  she  turned  the  corner  and  saw  him.  He  was  coming  quickly 
towards  her,  and  the  light  of  a  great  gladness  had  dawned  in  his 
tired  eyes. 

Like  one  stricken  with  unspeakable  yearning,  she  held  out  her  arms. 

Barton  did  not  make  the  eight-fifteen. 


THE  EMPTY  CUP 

BY   H.  TALBOT   KUMMER 


WAS  athirst  for  Love — ^my  mouth  was  parched- 
For  one  drop,  as  the  earth  in  summer  drought. 

Fate  held  a  golden  goblet  to  my  lips — 
Empty — ^but  set  with  sparkling  gems  about 


A  SLENDER  SHEAF  OF 

MEMORIES 

By  Senex 

FOB  half  a  century  I  have  had  in  my  possession  two  letters^  each 
in  a  handwriting  familiar  to  the  public^  and  each  bearing  im- 
nnmistakably  the  stamp  of  a  well-known  personality.  Brief  as 
they  are^  there  is  room  for  a  touch  of  autobiography  in  these  notes  .of 
Carlyle  and  Thackeray  to  a  young  disciple  and  literary  aspirant.  It 
is  in  the  accent  of  the  ^'don't^'  which  the  veteran  of  literature  has 
always  ready  for  the  volunteer^  in  the  mingled  deprecation  and  en- 
coun^ement,  in  the  earnestness  of  admonition  on  the  one  hand^  and 
in  the  pathos  of  regret  on  the  other. 

The  letters  have  never  been  published^  although  James  Hannay^ 
to  whom  they  are  addressed^  referred  to  the  Thackeray  letter  and 
quoted  a  phrase  from  it  in  an  article  published  in  London  soon  after 
the  death  of  the  novelist  and  reprinted  by  Mr.R  H.  Stoddard  in  his 
'^  Anecdote  Biographies  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens/^  forming  a  volume 
of  the  "  Bric-a-Brac  Series/^  Li  printing  them  now  I  am  tempted  to 
add  some  lines  of  raniniscence ;  not  of  the  writers :  the  record  of  such 
personal  intercourse  as  I  had  with  them  lies  buried  anonymously  in  the 
strata  of  old  periodicals^  from  which  Mr.  Stoddard  exhumed  a  sketch 
to  reprint  in  the  above-mentioned  volume.  It  is  rather  of  Hannay 
himself  that  I  would  talk  a  little^  the  man  to  whom  the  letters  are 
addressed^  one  who  made  no  enduring  mark  in  literature,  but  whose 
personality  and  talent  are  a  vivid  memory  to  me,  as,  doubtless,  to  others 
who  knew  him. 

Carlyle  is  writing  to  a  fellow-countryman.  James  Hannay  was  bom 
in  Dumfries  in  181^7,  the  son  of  David  Hannay,  a  man  of  education  and 
literary  tastes,  who  was  engaged  in  business  in  that  town.  There  was 
a  tradition  of  descent  from  some  ancient  Scottish  family  of  the  name 
with  a  poet  in  its  line,  and  it  was  part  of  a  sort  of  passionate  romance 
in  James  Hannay  that  he  cherished  the  legend,  and  had  always  a  strong 
interest  in  genealogical  matters  and  sense  of  the  importance  of 
"  f  amily.^^ 

^'  There  is  always  a  chance  for  a  gentleman  if  he  has  an  atom  of 
sentiment  in  him,^'  he  has  written  somewhere;   and  this  creed  of  the 
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saving  grace  of  sentiment  and  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman^  rather  da 
fiantly  put  forth,  carried  with  it  many  minor  virtues,  loyalty,  good 
feeling,  devotion  to  high  ideals,  all  visible  and  lovable  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Bohemia  in  which  he  was  living  at  the  time  I  knew  him. 
He  belonged  to  that  portion  of  our  generation  (the  generation  that  was 
young  fifty  years  ago)  in  whom  a  belief  in  Carlyle  and  Emerson  was 
a  mighty  tide  and  trend  of  the  whole  being:  who  were  ready  to  shatter 
conventions  in  defence  of  these  prophets;  while  the  sage  of  Chelsea, 
feeling  that  human  impulse  was  weak  and  that  little  of  real  moment 
was  achieved,  often  snubbed  Philistines  and  disciples  alike;  while  he 
of  Concord,  serene  in  the  perception  of  higher  compensations,  looked 
with  charity  and  equanimity  upon  both.  Carlyle^s  letter  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  some  literary  tribute.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  small  blue  envelope 
bearing  a  red  seal  with  the  device  of  two  horse-heads  and  the  motto 
"  Humilitate."  On  the  envelope  is  a  memorandum :  "  received  Oct.  4th. 
'49,''  which  shows  that  the  post  must  have  carried  it  quickly  to  the 
address, — 

*'  James  Hannay  Esq, 
"Bridge  Cottage 
''  Bamet 

''  Hants/' 

"  Chelsea  4  Oct  1849. 

'*  Deab  Snc:  I  have, — ^though  not  till  yesterday  owing  to 
long  absence  from  home, — read  your  little  paper  in  the  Mtr- 
ror;  which  is  very  well  indeed,  very  promising  and  meritorious 
on  your  part;  and  to  myself  exhibits  an  exaggerated  loyalty 
and  generous  good-will  that  surely  deserves  my  gratitude.  I 
well  remember  your  father  at  Annan  and  three  of  your  uncles 
(good  men,  if  they  be  living  now) ;  and  it  excites  many 
thoughts,  some  of  which  are  grave  enough  in  character,  that 
a  son  of  David  Hannay's  is  one  of  my  critics  and  eulogists 
now! 

"  I  read  very  few  new  books  or  periodicals ;  and  have 
seen  none  of  your  works  but  this  piece  of  writing.  If  you  are 
decided  to  follow  literature  as  a  practical  employment, — which 
I  should  by  no  manner  of  means  advise  if  you  were  not  de- 
cided,— ^you  will  either  give  up  such  notions  as  these  that  dic- 
tated the  paper  on  me,  or  else  prepare  yourself  for  one  of  the 
fiercest  struggles,  successful  or  not!  I  wiih  you  the  best 
'  success,'  that  of  growing,  in  this  pursuit  or  in  other  fruit- 
fuller  ones,  to  your  full  spiritual  stature  under  Qod'n  sky; — 
and  am,  with  many  kind  regards, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

••  T.  Cabltlk." 

Thackeray's  letter  is  without  date  and  there  is  no  memorandum  on 
the  envelope^  which  has  neither  stamp  nor  postmark.  The  address* 
which  is  not  in  Thackeray's  handwritings  is  to 
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"  James  Hannay  Esq. 

*'  11  Arlington  8t 

**  Momingion  Crescent 
''Camden  Town," 

It  may  have  been  forwarded  in  another  encloBxirey  but  the  allusion 
in  the  letter  itself  to  Hannay^s  residence  at  Hadley  makes  it  seem  prob- 
able that  the  envelope  is  one  into  which  the  letter  had  been  put  by 
accident.  It  was  given  to  me^  with  that  from  Carlyle^  in  the  autumn 
of  1850.  On  my  way  back  from  England  I  showed  it  to  a  Boston  lady 
on  the  steamer^  who  stigmatized  a  passage  in  it  as  ^'  coarse ;"  but  per- 
haps Thackerajr's  coarseness  can  be  tolerated  in  the  twentieth  century 
even  in  Boston. 

'*  Kensington  June  29.  (1850) 
"Mt  deab  Mb.  Hannat:  The  publisher  hasn't  sent  me 
the  King;*  and  I  ordered  it  of  my  bookseller  here  who  forgot 
me:  so  that  I'm  as  yet  without  a  knowledge  of  any  but  No.  1, 
part  of  which  I  thought  was  excellent.  I  hope  the  rest  is  as 
good.  A  naval  captain  told  me  of  it  the  other  day,  lauding  it 
highly  but  saying  the  author  was  too  savage.  I  suppose  we 
all  begin  so.  I  know  one  who  did:  and  who  is  sorry  now  for 
pelting  at  that  poor  old  Bulwer  &  others,  but  it  was  in  the 
days  of  hot  youth  when  I  was  scarcely  older  than  you  are  now. 
**  I'm  very  glad  you  are  in  the  country  and  like  it.  My 
grandfather  had  a  little  estate  at  Hadley  wh  ought  to  be 
mine  (only  to  be  sure  he  had  the  right  to  leave  it  to  whom  he 
liked) — and  he  lies  buried  there.  I  often  meditate  a  trip  into 
that  country  to  look  at  my  father's  birthplace.  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  the  Crowes  that  you  were  living  and  once 
more  friendly  with  your  family;  they  are  the  best  friends  for 
a  man  though  not  the  pleasantest  always.  And  I  envy  a  man 
who  has  freshness  enough  in  him  left  to  be  meditating  heroic 
satires  and  reading  Catullus  in  green  lanes.  I  fancy  some- 
times I  could  do  these  things,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late 
now.  The  London  literary  street-walkers  must  come  back  to 
the  flags.  They  are  taken  home  and  lead  virtuous  lives  for  a 
little — ^but  they  come  back  to  the  lamps  and  the  gin-palace 
again.  If  you  have  a  fair  opening  in  a  profession  for  God's 
sake  take  it  and  don't  depend  on  our's.  I  expect  myself  to  be 
done  in  3  or  4  years,  and  then  what  is  to  happen  ? 

"This  letter  is  not  very  lively:  but  I  have  just  finished 
my  number*  &  am  fagged  and  unwell,  having  20  letters  to 
write,  and  not  wishing  to  delay  further  thanking  you  for 
yours.  I  am  very  much  pleased  indeed  to  have  your  good 
opinion,  and  that  you  like  and  appreciate  what  I  do.  I  wonder 
whether  I  shall  ever  set  up  a  fiag  as  I  often  thought  of  doing 

*  "  King  Dobbe,"  which  came  out  in  numbers  and  was  dedicated  to  Thack- 
eray, as  was  afterwards  "  Sketches  in  Ultramarine,"  in  which  "  The  King"  was 
republished. 
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— if  80,  and  70a  were  inclined  to  serve  I  have  always  thought 
I  would  like  to  have  you  for  a  lieutenant.    Believe  me  to  be 

"Ever  faithfully  yours 

"  W.  M.  Thackerat. 
''I  haven't  thanked  you  for  the  dedication  wh  was  the 
purpose  of  the  note,  but  the  P.  S.  always  contains  the  cream 
of  the  correspondence.    Thank  you  then  very  much." 

There  are  touches  in  this  friendly  note,  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the 
style,  as  unmistakably  Thackerayean  as  the  downright  vertical  lines  of 
the  handwriting.  The  Crowes  were  the  family  of  Eyre  Evans  Crowe, 
journalist  and  historian,  one  of  whose  sons,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph 
Archer  Crowe,  is  a  well-known  authority  on  the  history  of  Flemish 
and  Italian  artists,  and  another,  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  A.RA.,  was  Thack- 
eray^s  secretary  on  his  first  visit  to  America. 


My  own  acquaintance  with  Hannay  was  a  chance  one.  Qomg  home 
one  night  from  the  opera, — such  opera  as,  in  regard  to  vocalism,  exists 
no  longer  upon  earth, — ^with  echoes  from  the  voices  of  Mario  and  Grisi 
ringing  in  my  head,  as  they  are  still  too  apt  to  do,  I  stopped  at  a  little 
chocolate  house  in  Oxford  Street,  kept  by  an  Italian  who  had  been  a 
pastry-cook  in  the  kitchen  of  Louis  Philippe.  A  fugitive,  like  his  royal 
master,  in  1848,  he  had  betaken  himself  to  London  and  there  dispensed 
excellent  chocolate,  stirring  it  with  rapid  revolutions  of  a  long  stick, 
and  serving  it  with  reminiscences  of  his  former  exalted  state.  On  this 
occasion  I  found  two  persons  sitting  at  a  table  in  the  little  back  room. 
One  was  a  short,  apparently  middle-aged  man,  with  a  flat  nose  and 
withered,  beardless  face,  whose  impressive  ugliness  seemed  somehow 
familiar  to  me.  The  other  much  taller  man,  in  strong  contrast  with 
him,  had  a  very  youthful,  blooming  appearance,  with  rather  handsome 
features  wearing  a  strikingly  intelligent  expression.  The  older  man 
pushed  a  newspaper  towards  me,  with  the  evident  design  of  provoking 
conversation;  and  accordingly  we  were  soon  engaged  in  an  animated 
talk,  which  ran  chiefly  on  literary  subjects.  When  I  was  leaving  it  was 
proposed  that  we  should  exchange  cards.  I  found  that  the  older  man 
was  Henry  Clapp,  whom  I  then  remembered  to  have  heard  years  before 
holding  forth  at  anti-slavery  meetings  in  Boston.  His  companion  was 
James  Hannay. 

In  a  short  time  Hannay  and  I  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling 
at  each  other's  lodgings,  taking  walks  together,  and  seeing  each  other 
almost  daily.  He  had  an  exuberance  of  life  and  a  kind  of  winning 
comradeship  that  were  irresistible.  His  conversation  was  varied  and 
delightful ;  he  had  great  quickness,  wit,  and  power  of  repartee,  together 

*  I.  e.,  of  ''  Pendennis/'  then  in  course  of  publication. 
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with  a  warm  responsiveiiess^  and  that  readiness  to  weigh  anchor  and 
sail  wherever  the  thought  may  lead  or  new  topics  beckon  which  makes 
conversation  a  real  stimulus  and  delight.  He  was  literary  through  and 
through^  though  he  had  also  had  more  active  interests  and  experiences. 
He  had  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1840^  and  after  several 
years  of  service  had  been  dismissed  with  two  or  three  brother  officers 
for  some  youthful  insubordination.  The  sentence  was  afterwards 
quashed  on  the  ground  of  a  technical  informality — ^perhaps,  also,  v^n 
account  of  a  suspicion  that  its  severity  was  owing  to  a  vindictive  feeling, 
Hannay  having  circulated  in  manuscript  some  numbers  of  a  paper 
containing  satirical  hits  at  his  superiors.  He  was  not,  however,  reap- 
pointed to  a  ship,  and  was  now  devoting  himself  to  literature.  He 
showed  me  some  proof-sheets  of  his  novel,  *^  Singleton  Fontenoy," 
which  was  then  going  through  the  press ;  and  he  had  just  published  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  an  attack  on  Carlyle  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
known  or  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  historian  Alison.  He 
showed  me  with  great  glee  a  commendatory  notice  of  it  in  the  Athe- 
ncBum,  as  also  a  note  from  Carlyle,  of  which  the  following  passage  has 
stuck  in  my  memory :  "  If  this  be  Sheriff  Alison  of  European  history 
reputation,  I  know  him  of  old  for  a  pig  of  unadulterated  lead.'^ 

Of  Carlyle,  Hannay  had  at  that  time  seen  much  more  than  I  had. 
A  strange  misconception  of  their  relations  seems,  however,  to  have 
existed  in  some  quarters,  to  judge  from  the  following  ridiculous  story 
told  by  Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart : 
"Mr.  Hannay  knew  Carlyle  very  well,  and  often  went  to  see  him,  but 
it  was  in  his  poorer  days.  One  day  when  Mr.  Hannay  went  to  the 
house  he  saw  two  gold  sovereigns  lying  exposed  in  a  little  vase  on  the 
chimney-piece.  He  asked  Carlyle  what  they  were  for.  Carlyle  looked 
— for  him — embarrassed,  but  gave  no  definite  answer.  *Well,  now, 
my  dear  fellow,^  said  Mr.  Hannay,  neither  you  nor  I  are  quite  in  a 
poeition  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  sovereigns;  what  are  these 
for?'  'WeH,^  said  Carlyle,  *the  fact  is  Leigh  Hunt  likes  better  to 
find  them  there  than  that  I  should  give  them  to  him.'  '^  (Hare,  "  Story 
of  My  Life,''  IV.,  50.) 

Apart  from  the  absurdity  of  attributing  this  display  of  familiarity 
and  impertinence  to  a  man  who  was  Carlyle's  junior  by  thirty-three 
years,  and  who  regarded  him  with  the  reverence  of  a  humble  disciple, 
this  version  of  a  well-known  incident  is  a  gross  anachronism.  It  was 
while  Hunt  was  living  next  door  to  Carlyle  in  Cheyne  Bow  that  his 
embarrassments,  as  his  son  tells  us,  were  at  *'  their  worst."  But  he  re- 
moved from  that  neighborhood  in  1840,  and  before  1849,  when  Hannay 
first  knew  Carlyle,  was  in  comparatively  flourishing  circumstances, 
being  in  receipt  of  a  government  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  pro- 
cured for  him  partly  through  Carlyle's  efforts,  and  of  another  of  one 
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hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  from  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  while  Dickens 
had  raised  nine  hundred  pounds  for  him  by  two  amateur  performances 
giren  for  his  benefit.  Hannay  had  heard  the  story  of  "  Leigh  Hunt's 
sovereigns,''  as  Garlyle  called  them.  He  told  it  to  me,  as  he  did,  doubt- 
less, to  others,  and  it  was  no  unnatural  mistake  of  Mrs.  Stewart  or 
someone  else  who  heard  it  as  related  by  him  to  believe  that  he  had  had 
a  part  in  it;  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  details  with 
which  it  is  garnished  in  Mr.  Hare's  account  were  due  to  that  writer's 
remarkable  gift  for  embellishment.  Hannay  was  as  far  as  I  was  from 
being  on  a  footing  of  over-familiarity  in  Cheyne  Bow.  I  remember 
our  comparing  impressions,  and  agreeing  that  the  Scotch  maid  who 
opened  the  door  had  such  an  aspect  of  austere  rectitude  that  one  felt 
almost  awestruck,  as  if  before  the  guardian  of  some  sacred  portal.  It 
has  amused  me  since  to  find  Mrs.  Carlyle  writing  at  that  period  of  her 
"  household  worry^'  through  lack  of  a  competent  servant,  and  of  "  that 
dreadful  Elizabeth,"  who  "murdered  sleep,"  and  who  shortly  after 
retired,  or  was  dismissed,  with  the  result,  for  the  time  at  least,  of  an 
entirely  chaotic  state  of  things. 

My  acquaintance  with  Hannay  and  Clap  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the 
London  literary  Bohemia  of  that  day  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
had.  One  characteristic  of  its  members  was  the  frequency  with  which 
they  changed  their  lodgings,  usually,  it  is  to  be  surmised,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  their  landladies.  Clapp's  great  chum  was  William 
North,  a  man  of  eccentric  vision,  physical  and  mental,  whose  father 
was  a  barrister  and  Q.  C.  in  good  practice.  North  had  been  educated, 
partly  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  with  a  view  to  the  same  profession, 
and  his  father  had  taken  chambers  for  him  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
but  being  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  literature  he  refused  to  occupy  them, 
and  having,  consequently,  no  allowance  from  the  paternal  purse,  he 
was  without  resource  except  from  small  literary  "  jobs."  One  evening 
Hannay  and  I,  going  into  an  eating-house  in  the  Strand  to  dine,  found 
North  and  Clapp  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables,  the  former  engaged  in 
writing  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  latter  waiting  to  take  the  manu- 
script to  the  publisher,  or  editor,  to  procure  the  means  of  paying  for 
the  dinner  they  had  ordered.  Others  of  the  fraternity  were  in  more 
flourishing  circumstances.  The  Brough  brothers,  of  whom  I  met  only 
Robert,  were  already  beginning  their  career  as  writers  of  popular  bur- 
lesques ;  while  two  sons  of  Laman  Blanchard,  with  whom  we  occasion- 
ally passed  a  Saturday  evening,  or  rather  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
had  regular  situations  on  daily  newspapers.  Brough  was  the  only  man 
among  them  with  a  taste  for  music,  and  he  and  I  had  a  warm  dispute 
over  some  oysters  on  the  relative  merits  of  Grisi  and  Viardot-Gktrda, 
while  Hannay  listened  with  bewilderment  to  this  controversey  about 
the  difference  (to  him)  "'twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee."  The 
best-educated  man  among  them  was  one  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
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remembering  only  that  I  spent  an  evening  at  his  chambers  in  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Conrt^  in  company  with  Hannay^  and  that^  after  placing 
a  pot  of  coffee  before  one  of  us  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey  before  the 
other,  he  petrified  us  both  with  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbes. 

This  set  had  a  certain  connection  with  the  Pre-Baphaelite  Brother- 
hood. Some  of  them  once  took  me  to  Bossetti's  studio,  to  which, 
however,  he  did  not  admit  us,  having,  as  he  explained,  a  model  sitting 
to  him.  But  he  came  out  into  the  corridor  and  talked  to  us  for  a  while. 
Bossetti  was  then  twenty-two,  and  his  fine  Italian  face,  with  its  rich 
brunette  complexion,  its  delicate  oval  contour,  and  its  bright  and  genial 
expression,  seemed  to  me  singularly  attractive  and  indicative  of  artistic 
genius.  ^^  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo"'  was  my  reflection  when  I  saw,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "EecoUec- 
tions,'^  in  which  the  puffed  cheeks  and  dull  eyes  show  the  effects  of 
the  moody  and  unhealthy  existence  which  Mr.  Caine  had  devotedly 
striven  to  alleviate,  and  which  he  has,  perhaps,  too  circumstantially 
depicted. 

In  striking  contrast  with  Bossetti's  appearance  was  that  of  Woolner, 
whom  I  met  one  evening  at  North^s.  Two  or  three  years  older  and 
much  taller  and  more  robust,  with  a  noble  face  expressive  of  energy  and 
high  purpose,  he  might  have  served  as  a  model  of  much  that  is  best  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  character.  His  downright  manner  of  speech  and  his 
intense  contempt  for  snobbery  were  evinced  in  a  comment,  which  I  may 
not  venture  to  repeat,  on  some  recent  exhibition  of  that  vice  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  English  society.  The  talk  happening  to  turn  on  the 
relative  claims  of  painting  and  sculpture,  I  quoted  four  epigrammatic 
lines  from  Emerson's  volume  of  poems  published  in  1847,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  I  had  corrected  the  final  proofs,  supplying  in  particular, 
not  without  many  misgivings,  the  lapses  of  punctuation — a  matter 
which  the  author,  professing  his  own  ignorance,  had  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  printers.  Woolner  was,  naturally,  much  struck,  and 
perhaps  artistically  a  little  flattered,  by  the  lines,  which  he  asked  me 
to  repeat,  in  order  that  he  might  fix  them  in  his  memory.  They  are 
probably  not  too  familiar  for  repetition  here : 

"  The  sinful  painter  drapes  his  goddess  warm, 
Because  she  still  is  naked  being  drect; 
The  godlike  sculptor  will  not  so  deform 

Beauty  which  limbs  and  flesh  enough  invest." 

Neither  Woolner  nor  Bossetti,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  had  at  that 
time  attracted  any  notice  from  the  public.  Their  hopes  of  high  achieve- 
ment were  fanned  by  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  Brotherhood,  whose 
endeavors  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  art  that  should 
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dethrone  Baphael>  restore  the  reign  of  his  predecessors^  and  exalt  their 
own  names  as  the  true  successors  of  Botticelli  and  other  princes  of  an 
elder  line.  Now  and  then  a  sound  of  cheer  came  privately  from  some 
outside  voice.  Woolner,  when  I  met  him,  had  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Tennyson,  which  caused  a  little  buzz  of  excitement  in  the 
circle,  as  presaging  ampler  recognition.  But  Tennyson's  own  produc- 
tions were  still  caviare  to  that  general  public  which  was  afterwards  to 
invest  him  with  a  greater  popularity  than  any  other  English  poet, 
unless  Byron  be  excepted,  has  ever  enjoyed.  Still  less  was  it  foreseen 
that  Bossetti  was  destined  to  win  fame  as  a  poet  not  inferior  to  that 
which  he  was  to  achieve  as  "a  painter,  and  perhaps  more  legitimate  and 
enduring.  Two  of  his  poems,  "  My  Sister's  Sleep''  and  "  The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  had  been  published  earlier  in  this  same  year  in  that  short- 
lived periodical  by  which  the  Brotherhood  had  sought  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  discerning  critics.  It  was  entitled  The  Oerm,  and  its  con- 
tributors— by  way,  perhaps,  of  emphasizing  its  ill  fate — ^pronounced  the 

0  hard.  Neither  the  public  nor  the  critics  pronounced  it  in  any  fashion : 
they  simply  ignored  it;  even  germs  with  a  small  g  had  not  then  begun 
to  saturate  literature.  The  four  numbers  being  in  no  great  request,  a 
copy  of  them  was  generously  presented  to  me.  I  valued  them  not  only 
as  a  souvenir,  but  for  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  intended  to  treasure 
them.  But,  alas  I  in  one  of  those  catastrophes  of  which  three  are  said 
to  be  as  destructive  as  a  fire,  they  vanished — ^*  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed" — 
and  were  never  recovered.  I  am  told  that  collectors  prize  them  now 
as  worth  their  weight  in  gold;  but  gold  is  base  metal  in  exchange  for 
such  jewels. 

Besides  the  poems  by  Eossetti,  one  by  Woolner — ^*^My  Beautiful 
Lady,"  afterwards  expanded  and  published  as  a  volume,  made  its  first 
appearance  in  The  Oerm.    Some  other  members  of  the  group  had,  if 

1  remember  rightly,  displayed  a  literary  gift;  and,  by  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, a  poet-painter  from  America,  T.  Buchanan  Bead,  was  warmly 
welcomed  as  a  kindred  spirit  during  his  stay  in  London  in  1850.  It 
was  not  till  after  his  departure  for  Italy  that  I  heard  of  him,  and 
then  it  was  with  a  chorus  of  praise  for  his  charming  social  qualities. 
Before  leaving  he  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  presided  over  by  the 
gods, — ^the  gods  of  Greece,  that  is  to  say,  in  whose  honor  libations 
were  poured,  with  the  accompaniment  of  other  pagan  rites. 

There  was,  I  think,  a  disposition  among  these  ardent  young  revolu- 
tionists to  hope  for  aid  from  America  in  overthrowing  conventionalities 
in  literature,  if  not  in  art.  I  was  surprised  to  find  Eossetti — ^a  man  of 
few  books — familiar  with  Judd's  "  Margaret,"  and  eager  for  informa- 
tion about  the  author,  whom  he  pronounced,  in  the  slang  of  the  set, 
*'  a  godlike  stunner."  His  admiration  for  Poe — ^the  poet,  not  the  story- 
writer — was  carried  to  the  verge  of  idolatry,  and  was  largely  shared  by 
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some  of  his  associates^  especially  by  Hannay^  who  was  wont  to  interrupt 
a  conviyial  celebration  by  shouting  out 

"  The  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome" 

in  tones  less  suited  to  the  dulcet  strains  of  the  poem  in  which  the  line 
occurs — "  To  Helen*^ — ^than  to  the  prevailing  din  of  conversation  and 
jingling  glasses.  One  day^  when  we  were  lounging  beside  a  book-stall^ 
Hannay  espied  a  copy  of  the  *'  Poems/'  and  turning  to  me,  exclaimed, 
"For  God's  sake,  don't  let  Poe  stand  here  waiting  for  a  sixpence!" 
Being  for  the  moment  the  less  impecunious  of  the  two,  I  responded  to 
the  appeal,  and  the  thin  little  volume  in  blue  cloth,  bearing  the  imprint 
of  Putnam,  still  holds  its  place  on  my  shelves  with  other  waifs  of  not 
much  higher  cost. 

One  of  our  strolls  was  to  Highgate,  where  Hannay  wished  me  to 
see  the  house  where  Coleridge  had  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life, — 
and  also  to  taste  the  shandy-gaff  for  which  a  public-house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  famous.  Though  familiar  with  Coleridge's  writings,  I 
had  ceased  to  regard  them  as  possible  elucidations  of  the  great  mys- 
teries, and  Carlyle's  "Life  of  Sterling,"  which  would  certainly  have 
piqued  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  environment,  did  not  appear  till  the 
following  year.  Hence  my  memory  of  the  day  is  very  vague;  even 
the  vaunted  beverage  left  no  enduring  impression ;  all  that  I  can  recall 
is  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  and  the  sound  of  my  companion's 
voice,  which  flowed  on  almost  as  continuously,  and  much  more  intelli- 
gibly, than  that  of  him  who  in  this  same  classic  neighborhood  had 
discoursed  so  eloquently  and  mysteriously  on  "the  reason"  and  "the 
xmderstanding,"  and  on  "  om-m-mject"  and  "  siun-m-mject."  ^ 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Hanna/s  true  gift  lay  not  in  literature, 
but  in  oratory.  This  was,  indeed,  his  own  opinion.  He  had  dreams  of 
one  day  getting  into  Parliament,  and  by  way  of  exercising  himself  in 
public  speaking  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  debating-club^  to  which 
I  accompanied  him  one  night.  Like  the  club  from  which  the  indignant 
Colonel  Newcome  carried  off  Clive,  it  held  its  meetings  in  a  public- 
house.  But  the  proceedings,  though  not  unconvivial,  were  entirely 
decorous.  At  two  tables,  which  ran  parallel  from  one  end  of  the  long 
room  to  the  other,  sat  fifty  or  more  respectably  dressed  men,  each  with 
a  glass  before  him  which  a  waiter  from  time  to  time  replenished.  At 
the  upper  end  was  a  slightly  elevated  platform,  occupied  by  the  chair- 
man and  other  officers.  The  subject — ^then,  as  now,  admirably  fitted 
to  provoke  a  strenuous  discussion — ^was  the  unjustifiableness  of  war. 
The  advocates  of  peace,  having  moved  the  resolution,  assumed  the  of- 
fensive, Tpth  a  belligerent  spirit,  which,  as  the  discussion  grew  warm. 
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displayed  itself  in  attacks  partaking  in  some  degree  of  personal  ani- 
mosity. Hannay,  who  led  the  opposition  and  was  greeted  with  the 
applause  that  betokened  his  standing  as  a  general  favorite,  made  two 
speeches,  and  carried  the  meeting  with  him,  if  not  by  the  force  of  his 
arguments,  by  a  stream  of  wit  and  paradox  poured  forth  with  a  beam- 
ing good-humor  aad  gay  insouciance  altogether  captivating.  Only  one 
passage  remains  in  my  memory — a  plea  for  war  on  the  ground  of  the 
brilliant  themes  which  it  had  given  to  literature;  if,  for  example,  the 
Bomans  had  not  made  war  upon  Eg3rpt,  the  world  would  be  immeas- 
urably the  poorer  through  the  want  of  Shakespeare's  *' Antony  and 
Cleopatra." 

Having  heard,  in  the  previous  summer,  some  night-long  debates  in 
Parliament,  I  could  well  believe  that  Hannay  might  make  his  mark  in 
that  body,  where  telling  hits  and  genial  banter  were,  and  perhaps  still 
are,  eagerly  welcomed  as  a  relief  to  the  weightier  reasoning  of  the 
leaders,  as  well  as  to  the  prosing  of  ordinary  members.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1857,  Hannay  contested  the  representation  of  a  Scotch  borough, 
but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Ewart,  who  had  held  the  seat  for  many  years. 
My  impression  of  my  friend's  oratorical  powers  is  more  than  confirmed 
by  the  writer  of  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Poll  Mall  Oazette,  who  had 
no  doubt  had  much  more  frequent  opportunities  of  judging  them  than 
I.  After  describing  him  as  ^^  one  of  the  most  brilliant  talkers  of  his 
time,"  he  goes  on:  "In  a  set  speech  he  was  almost  equally  happy. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  anything  like  his  facil- 
ity of  speech, — ^nothing  of  the  same  kind,  nothing  which  indicates  a 
similar  genius."  This  was  written  in  1873,  and  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  there  is  in  it  some  exaggeration.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  charac- 
terize Hannay's  style  as  recalled  by  me,  which  was,  indeed,  singularly 
fluent  and  engaging,  but  which  resembled  that,  not  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  oratory,  but  of  the  light  cavalry  of  debaters,  such  as  Bemal 
Osborne,  whose  speeches  once  delighted  the  House  by  their  wit  and 
raillery,  or,  to  come  down  to  the  present  day,  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
in  his  lightest  and  least  responsible  vein. 

A  less  rare  but  suflSciently  remarkable  gift  which  Hannay  possessed 
was  an  extremely  retentive  memory.  Of  this  I  will  give  two  instances. 
North  had  published  a  translation  of  Lamartine's  minor  poems,  and  I 
asked  biTn  one  evening — ^not  having  seen  the  book — ^how  he  had  ren- 
dered the  exquisite  stanza  in  "  Le  Lac"  beginning, — 


« 


Un  jour — t*en  souvient-il  ? — ^nous  voguions  en  silence." 


He  was  unable  to  recollect,  but  called  out,  "  Hannay,  how  did  I  trans- 
late that  ?"    Whereupon  Hannay,  who  had  read  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
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book  a  year  or  two  before^  inunediately  repeated  the  lines.  It  was  an 
insipid  version^  but  not  worse^  as  I  afterwards  founds  than  all  or  most 
of  the  others  in  the  little  volume,  which,  however,  had  elicited  an  en- 
thusiastic acknowledgment  from  Lamartine.*  On  another  occasion 
while  sitting  in  Hannay^s  room,  waiting  for  him  to  get  ready  for  a 
stroll,  I  picked  up  from  the  table  a  copy  of  the  "  Annales"  of  Tacitus, 
and  began  to  read  aloud  the  first  sentence  that  caught  my  eye,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Hannay,  who  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  and  went 
through  the  whole  paragraph.  Then  I  turned  over  the  pages  and  tested 
him  by  beginning  one  passage  after  another,  always  with  the  same 
result.  This  would  not  have  seemed  so  remarkable  if  the  work  had 
been  the  *'  -^neid^'  or  the  '*  Odes  of  Horace,"  and  if  Hannay  had  been 
educated  at  an  English  public  school  and  university.  But  he  had  had 
no  such  advantages.  His  son  says,  in  the  account  of  him  in  the  '^  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,*^  that  he  had  studied  Latin  with  a 
priest  in  Malta,  and  this  may  have  been  so;  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  was  originally  acquired,  as  he  himself  told  me,  at  a  school  in 
Scotland,  "where,^^  he  added,  "all  boys  are  taught  it;"  and  his  pro- 
nunciation, while  it  diflfered  slightly  from  the  English,  was  not  that 
of  the  Italian  Latinists.  At  that  time  he  knew  no  Greek;  but  he 
afterwards,  as  his  son  tells  us,  taught  himself  to  read  it — incited  partly, 
I  flatter  myself,  by  some  remarks  of  mine,  when  he  had  shown  a  naive 
astonishment  at  finding  me  one  day  reading  a  Oreek  book. 


I  never  saw  Hannay  after  that  year,  and  our  correspondence  soon 
dropped,  from  lack  of  material — on  my  side  at  least,  from  which  there 
was  nothing  to  communicate  that  had  any  liveliness  of  incident.  But 
I  heard  of  him  at  long  intervals — from  Thackeray  in  1852  and  again 

*  Lamartine's  letter,  which  I  heard  of  but  do  not  remember  to  have  seen, 
was  addressed  to  "  Sir  William  North."  So  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  tells  ns 
in  his  ''Personal  Recollections,"  adding  that  North,  highly  delighted,  hurried 
to  his  friend  Woolner,  and  exhibiting  the  letter  exclaimed,  "  Look  here,  Woolner, 
Lamartine  has  knighted  me  I  From  the  Queen  of  England  I  could  not,  as  a 
republican,  receive  such  a  distinction;  but  from  the  future  President  of  the 
French  Republic  it  is  an  honor  which  I  feel  bound  to  accept."  "Then,"  Mr. 
Edwards  goes  on,  "  nothing  would  satisfy  '  Sir  William'  but  to  go  to  Paris  in 
order  to  pay  his  respects  in  person  to  Lamartine,  who  received  him  very  gpra- 
ciously.  The  great  man  sent  him,  moreover,  an  invitation  for  his  reception 
days,  but  he  was  so  much  occupied  on  these  occasions  by  other  people  that 
North  considered  himself  neglected,  slighted,  and  at  last  took  offence.  *  This 
is  no  true  republic,'  he  jsaid  to  himself;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  cross  the 
Atlantic."  This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect  some  years  later,  with  the 
result  that  North,  after  struggling  in  vain  to  gain  a  secure  position  in  journal- 
ism, put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  faithful  Glapp  commemorated  his  talents  and 
virtues  in  a  eulogistic  article. 
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in  1855,  and  from  Carlyle  in  1863.  The  former  spoke  very  warmly 
of  him,  telling  me  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  had  wished  to  bring 
him  with  him  to  America,  and  regretting  the  cause,  well  known  to  me, 
that  made  it  impossible.  On  the  second  occasion  he  told  me  of  Han- 
nay^s  marriage,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  his  wife,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Bossetti  and  the  model  of  one  or  more  of  his  pictures  of  Beatrice. 

Carlyle,  to  my  surprise  and  dismay,  exploded  with  wrath  at  the 
mention  of  Hannay^s  name,  and  denounced  him  as  *'  a  poor  creature.'* 
The  cause  of  this  irritation  was  that  Hannay  had  asked  him  to  take 
part  in  some  demonstration  of  respect  for  an  Irish  patriot  and  ex-rebel; 
I  thought  he  said  Meagher,  but  this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  unless 
the  proposal  was  merely  that  of  expressing  a  favorable  opinion  in  a 
letter  intended  for  publication  after  Meagher's  escape  from  Australia 
to  the  United  States,  when  the  question  was  agitated  whether  he  had 
broken  his  parole.  I  wondered  at  first  why  Hannay,  who  professed  to 
be  a  Conservative,  should  have  entertained  the  idea  of  any  such  pro- 
ceeding; but  reflection  suggested  that  his  Toryism,  being  merely 
founded  on  a  romantic  sentiment,  might  not  have  been  adverse  to  a 
chivalrous  impulse  in  defence  of  an  enemy  of  the  government. 

During  these  years  he  had  acquired  considerable  ^reputation  as  a 
writer,  chiefly  by  critical  and  historical  articles  contributed  to  leading 
periodicals,  including  several  essays  in  the  Quarterly  Review  which  were 
republished  by  Murray  in  book  form  in  1861.  Another  volume,  a  re- 
print of  shorter  papers,  appeared  in  1865,  under  the  title  of  "  Charac- 
ters and  Criticisms.**  The  writer  I  have  before  quoted  says:  *'As  a 
critic  he  was  singularly  acute,  and  his  style  was  bright,  playful,  and 
epigrammatic,  as  his  speech  was.  Criticism,  indeed,  was  his  strongest 
role,  and  if  his  powers  of  production  had  been  permitted  full  play,  we 
venture  to  think  that  he  would  have  distanced  every  Englishman  of  his 
time,  and  have  gained  for  himself  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  one  or  two 
Frenchmen  of  similar  character.'*  But  this  is  the  language  of  a  be- 
reaved editor,  and,  like  obituaries  in  general,  cannot  be  accepted  as  an 
impartial  judgment.  Hannay  had  neither  the  breadth  of  knowledge, 
the  subtlety  of  insight,  nor  the  distinction  of  style  of  a  Sainte-Beuve 
or  a  Taine. 

From  1860  to  1864  he  edited  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courani,  and 
signalized  his  conduct  of  the  paper  by  his  caustic  and  malicious  criti- 
cising of  the  scholarship  of  some  of  the  Scotch  professors — of  Principal 
TuUoch  in  particular,  who,  according  to  his  biographer,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
suffered  terribly,  not  only  in  mind  but  in  body,  under  these  attacks. 
The  four  succeeding  years  were  passed  in  London;  and  during  the 
next  four,  the  last  of  his  life,  he  held  the  post  of  British  Consul  at 
Barcelona.  In  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  January,  1873,  having  been 
apparently  in  perfect  health  on  the  preceding  day  and  corrected  the 
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proof-sheets  of  an  article  in  the  evening,  he  was  found  sitting  in  an 
armchair — dead.    He  had  not  quite  completed  his  forty-sixth  year. 


His  publications  had  not  been  many^  nor  can  they  be  considered  im- 
portant. He  had  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early  years.  The 
writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  assigns  as  the  reason  that  ^^  he  was 
unconquerably  indolent.  Idleness,  in  all  but  reading  and  rumination, 
was  an  inborn  vice,  which  nothing  moved  or  moved  to  much  effect. 
He  had  the  faults  of  a  temperament  common  among  literary  men  of 
the  last  century,  just  as  his  literary  character  was  more  like  to  theirs 
than  to  that  of  their  successors  in  our  own  days.^^ 

I  have  not  attempted  in  this  paper  to  give  any  adequate  account  of 
Hannay's  career.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  several  articles,  and  Mr. 
J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  in  his  memoirs,  and  Mr.  Espinasse,  in  his  ^^  Lit- 
erary Recollections,^'  have  written  of  him  at  length.  Nor  was  it  of 
his  literary  merits  or  demerits  that  I  set  out  to  speak.  There  have 
been  as  clever  or  cleverer  writers  in  abundance,  even  among  those  of 
no  stronger  calibre.  But  I  at  least  have  never  known  one  whose  com- 
panionship was  so  attractive  through  his  inextinguishable  vivacity,  his 
constant  play  of  humor,  his  piquant  observations,  and  his  frank  good- 
fellowship.  Spontaneity  and  simplicity,  a  total  exemption  from  affec- 
tation or  any  attempt  at  display,  gave  the  crowning  charm  to  his 
conversation.  As  I  close,  the  pictiire  of  one  night  comes  back  to  me 
with  special  distinctness.  There  were  half  a  dozen  of  us,  or  less,  as- 
sembled in  a  small  room,  round  a  table  on  which  coffee  and  some  more 
potent  beverages  were  steaming,  while  occasionally  a  pipe  or  cigar  was 
lighted,  but  only  by  two  or  three  of  the  company,  smoking,  even  among 
literary  youngsters,  being  less  common  then  than  now.  Hannay  was 
in  full  swing,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  content  to  interpose  occasional 
objections  that  served  only  as  stimulants.  Suddenly,  about  midnight, 
his  head  drdpped,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  he  lay  on  the  sofa  in  a 
profound  and  easy  sleep.  Then,  as' suddenly,  he  woke,  and,  fresh  as 
a  lark,  his  face  beaming,  his  tongue  as  fluent,  his  utterance  as  clear 
as  ever,  started  off  anew,  apparently  unconscious  of  his  long  interval 
of  silence. 

Will  it  seem  strange  that  after  so  many  years  I  can  recall  scarcely 
anything  that  was  said  at  such  a  symposium,  and  very  little  of  the 
subjects,  except  that  they  were  subjects,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken 
unfit  to  be  heard  in  any  society  ?  If  these  men,  or  some  of  them,  were 
r^arded  as  "  Bohemians,^'  their  style,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not 
that  of  the  "  Quartier  Latin.'' 


HER  SPIRIT  HUSBAND 

By  Dorothy  Richardson 


I. 

ATE  KAMP,  free-lance  jonmaliflt,  lighted  the  wick  under 
her  alcohol  teakettle^  and  again  read  over  the  alluring  '^  Per- 
sonal :" 

WANTED— Refined,  Weil-Educated  Young  Lady,  to  fill  po- 
sition of  trust  and  responsibility.  Must  have  auburn 
hair,  good  figure,  pretty,  fond  of  music  and  cards.  Must  Not 
be  superstitious.  Only  young  women  of  the  most  irreproach- 
able morality  need  applv.  Best  of  references  given  and  re- 
quired. Light  duties  and  liberal  remuneration  to  right  party. 
Answer  in  own  handwriting,  giving  description  of  personal 
appearance,  age,  accomplishments,  etc.,  etc. 

**  Lock  Box  333,  New  York  City." 

'^  Well,  now,  Keno  Kamp,  will  yon  tell  me  what  yon  think  of  that?*' 
the  girl  exclaimed,  proceeding  to  fill  her  teakettle  from  the  toilet- 
pitcher  on  the  washstand.    "  What  do  yon  suppose  he  wants,  anyhow?* 

Keno  did  not  answer.  He  rarely  ever  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  Kate's  deferential  questions,  unless,  perchance,  to  utter  a  meaning- 
less oath,  but  on  this  particular  morning,  having  just  breakfasted,  ahd 
being,  accordingly,  in  excellent  humor,  he  did  not  deign  so  much  as 
a  word.  Keno  was  Kate's  **  husband,''  "  the  best  and  only  kind  of  a 
husband  to  have,"  she  was  often  quoted  as  saying,  together  witii  a 
long  list  of  humorous,  not  to  say  sarcastic,  reasons.    Keno  was  a  parrot. 

As  for  Kate,  she  was  a  bachelor  girl,  doing  light  housekeeping. 
Extremely  light  housekeeping  it  was — of  the  bedroom  variety :  the  kind 
one  reads  about  in  magazine  stories,  which  sounds  cosier  in  print  than 
it  is  in  real  life. 

*'One  thing  certain,  Keno  Kamp,  we've  got  to  scare  up  a  story 
somewhere.  Funds  are  getting  low,  Keno,  and  this  'Personal'  does 
sound  interesting.  It's  positively  enticing."  She  picked  up  the  news- 
paper again. 

**  Only  red-headed  girls  need  apply.  H — ^m !  Whaf  s  the  matter 
with  my  applying  for  the  job  myself,"  stroking  her  long,  copper-tinted 
braids.    **  And  must  not  be  superstitious  I    Ah,  Keno !" 

She  ate  her  rolls  and  drank  her  tea  in  profound  meditation,  not 
even  once  speaking  to  the  bird.     It  was  as  she  said.     Work  had  not 
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been  so  plentiful  with  Kate  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Special  features 
for  the  Sunday  papers  were  growing  scarce.  It  was  her  third  year 
in  metropolitan  journalism^  and^  as  she  now  began  to  realize^  her  fund 
of  ideas^  once  so  abundant^  was  now  practically  exhausted. 

"I'm  tired  of  this  free-lancing,  anyway,  aren't  you,  Keno?''  she 
finally  said,  draining  her  Dresden  cup  and  jumping  up  briskly.  "  Ifs 
feast  to-day  and  famine  to-morrow,  or,  to  be  strictly  literal,  Keno,  the 
famine  is  right  on  now.'' 

Thus  the  girl  kept  up  a  constant  monologue,  the  while  she  washed 
her  breakfast  things.  The  big,  blue-flowered  bowl  on  the  washstand 
served  the  double  purpose  of  dishpan  and  face-basin.  Kate  did  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  conveniences  to  be  fastidious  about  non-essentials 
like  that.  Besides,  the  exigencies  incident  to  two  years  of  more  or 
less  precarious  domestic  arrangements  had  served  to  overcome  culinary 
prejudices  generally.  Her  original  New  England  housewife's  con- 
science was  dead,  and  so,  having  despatched  the  breakfast  dishes,  she 
emptied  the  dishwater,  rinsed  the  bowl,  refilled  it  with  clear,  cold 
water,  dashed  with  cologne,  and  then  proceeded  to  wash  her  pretty  face 
— ^without  a  qualm.  After  which  she  sat  down  and  wrote  on  her  best 
monogramed  stationery : 

"Dear  Sib:  Noticing  your  'Personal'  in  this  morning's 
paper,  I  desire  herewith  to  apply  for  the  position  which  you 
have  to  offer.  If  you  will  grant  me  a  personal  interriew,  I 
and  quite  confident  we  can  come  to  terms.  Am  twenty-five 
years  old.  Am  very  fond  of  music  and  cards,  and  play  the 
piano  quite  well.  I  am  not  at  all  superstitious.  Indeed,  I  am 
absolutely  afraid  of  nothing,  and  if  I  should  ever  meet  a  ghost 
I  shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  Am  five  feet 
four  and  a  half  inches  tall,  weigh  one  hundred  and  twenty 
poimds,  and  have  a  slender,  well-rounded  figure.  My  com- 
pleadon  is  clear  white  and  red,  and  my  eyes  are  a  deep  brown. 
As  to  hair,  I  have  an  abundance  of  the  kind  you  particularly 
specify,  lock  of  same  enclosed  herewith.  For  references  please 
apply  to  Mr.  Andrew  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  John  D.  Carnegie. 
If  you  consider  my  application  favorably,  please  submit  the 
names  of  your  references  and  name  an  hour  and  place  where  I 
can  have  a  personal  interview. 

"Awaiting  your  early  reply,  I  am 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"  ViOLETTB  Travis." 

"  Now,  don't  you  think  that  ought  to  fetch  him,  Keno  ?''  she  in- 
quired after  reading  the  letter  aloud.  *^  It  takes  a  Violette  sort  of  a 
name  to  attract  such  gentlemen  as  Lock  Box  333,  and  it  would  never  do 
to  give  our  real  name  to  such  gentlemen,  Keno — ^never,  never.  Our 
reputation  would  be  ruined." 

She  sealed  the  note,  not  forgetting  the  promised  lock  of  hair,  ad- 
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dressed  the  envelope^  and  then  tore  the  whole  thing  into  bits.  '^  No^ 
Keno^  it  mighty  after  all^  be  a  bona-fide  advertisement,  and  something 
good  may  come  of  it, — a  story,  perhaps.  So  we^ll  write  a  nice,  lady- 
like note  and  sign  our  own  name.  How  does  this  strike  you,  Keno?" 
reading  aloud: 

"  Look  Box  333 :  If  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  inserted 
the  enclosed  'Personal'  in  this  morning's  paper  will  address 
Miss  Kate  Kamp  136  East  'Steenth  Street,  New  York  City, 
he  or  she  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. Miss  Kamp  believes  herself  to  be  possessed  of  all  the 
qualifications  mentioned  therein,  and  can  furnish  the  best  of 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  Miss  Kamp  awaits  an 
early  reply." 

Which  note  Kate  sealed,  addressed,  and  stamped.  Then  she  walked 
over  and  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror.  "  Every  qualification,  haven^t 
I,  Keno  ?    I  can't  help  knowing  that,  can  I  ?" 

She  proceeded  to  finish  her  toilet.  She  brushed  her  copper-colored 
hair  and  piled  it  high  on  her  shapely  head.  She  powdered  her  tip- 
tilted  nose,  and  jumped  into  a  smart  black  tailor  gown.  For  no  diff^- 
ence  how  limited  her  resources,  Kate  always  managed  to  be  one  smart 
street  costume  ahead.  It  was  a  part  of  her  stock  in  trade,  as  much  so 
as  her  lead-pencils  or  her  typewriter. 

n. 

Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  days  later,  found  Kate  Kamp 
stepping  off  the  elevator  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  fashionable  apartment- 
house  in  that  locality  which  can  here  be  only  vaguely  referred  to  as  the 
**  West  Seventies.*'  Pushing  the  electric  button  at  the  door  of  ''  Suite 
17,"  a  maid  appeared  and  ushered  the  caller  into  a  handsomely  fur- 
nished drawing-room,  there  to  await  the  appearance  of  that  mysterious 
personage  known  as  yet  by  no  other  name  than  Lock  Box  333.  The 
reply  to  Kate's  note  had  given  no  clue  to  either  the  identity  or  the 
sex  of  the  advertiser.  The  mystery  was  cleared  in  a  moment,  however, 
by  the  approaching  frou-frou  of  silken  skirts  sweeping  down  the  long, 
dark  hallway.  The  beaded  draperies  parted,  and  a  tall,  elegantly  dressed 
woman  advanced. 

''Miss  Kamp,  I  believe,"  said  the  lady  in  a  voice  of  sepulchral 
quality,  motioning  her  visitor  to  a  pink  brocade  divan.  She  was,  indeed, 
more  the  apparition  of  a  woman  than  a  reality,  Kate  thought,  as  the 
tall,  slender  figure  of  her  hostess  sank,  with  a  svelte  movement,  into 
the  chair  opposite.  Very,  very  tall,  and  very,  very  thin, — emaciated,  she 
was, — and  dressed  in  deep,  rich  mourning.  Looking  out  from  a  delicate- 
featured  face  of  exceeding  pallor,  two  great,  deep-set  black  eyes  burned 
eagerly.    It  was  a  face  cataloguable  in  literature  as  spirituelle.    Miss 
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Kamp's  mental  observation  summed  it  up,  however,  in  the  word  peaked, 
with  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  The  nose  and  the  ears  were  so  thin 
as  to  be  marvellously  translucent  to  the  shaft  of  October  sunlight  that' 
streamed  in  from  the  south  window.  It  was  plain,  even  to  the  most 
casual  observer,  that  it  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  was  being  grad- 
ually consumed  by  a  slow-burning,  inward  fire,  a  conflagration  of  the 
very  soul  itself.  A  wealth  of  prematurely  gray  hair  made  the  lady's 
age  uncertain.  It  might  have  been  set  down  anywhere  from  thirly 
to  forty.    She  was  in  reality  forty-two. 

The  woman  looked  into  her  visitor's  eyes  searchingly,  as  if  to  read 
any  signs  of  deception  that  might  have  been  there;  then  she  began,  in 
a  voice  singularly  low  and  solemn: 

''  Miss  Kamp,  I  shall  be  very  frank  with  you  and  explain,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  explain  such  a  delicate  matter,  the  strange 
advertisement  which  is  responsible  for  our  meeting  to-day.  Miss  Kamp, 
I  am  not  flattering  you  when  I  say  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
appearance.  I  have  looked  into  your  eyes,  I  have  looked  almost  into 
your  soul,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  my  intuitions  are  very  far  wrong. 
I  believe  you  are  a  woman  to  be  trusted,  and  whether  you  do  or  do 
not  accept  the  position  which  I  shall  offer  you,  I  feel  I  can  rely  upon 
your  honor  not  to  reveal  the  substance  of  this  interview.  For,  as  you 
will  readily  understand,  if  the  newspapers  should  ever  get  hold  of  this 
they  would  make  a  most  unpleasant  sensation  out  of  it,  and  if  there 
is  one  thing  I  abhor,  it  is  any  sort  of  newspaper  notoriety.'' 

Kate  winced.  The  lady  coughed  delicately.  "Indeed,  it  was  on 
account  of  the  fear  of  any  possible  publicity  that  I  did  not  use  my 
name  in  replying  to  your  note.  I  believe  I  can  now  safely  divulge  it. 
You  probably  have  heard  of  me  before.  I  am  Mrs.  Townsend,  Mrs. 
Felicia  Townsend." 

Who,  indeed,  had  not  heard  that  name? — ^the  name  of  the  rich 
widow  of  Stephen  Townsend,  the  "  posthumous  millionaire,"  as  he  was 
now  often  spoken  of  by  those  who  remembered  the  disappearance  of  the 
eccentric  clubman,  his  subsequent  death  in  the  Far  East,  and  eventually 
the  realization  by  Mrs.  Townsend  of  an  immense  fortune  out  of  "  Old 
Beliable"  mining  stock,  stock  which  in  her  husband's  lifetime  had  not 
been  accounted  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on. 

"You  are  no  doubt  surprised.  Miss  Kamp,  to  find  me  here,  but 
these  are  the  apartments  in  which  Mr.  Townsend  and  I  began  house- 
keeping shortly  after  we  were  married."  Mrs.  Townsend  looked  about 
the  room  sadly,  reminiscently. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  "for  I  always  thought  you  lived  at  the 
Waldorf." 

"So  I  do,  my  dear,"  the  widow  answered.  "I  have  lived  there, 
such  time  as  I  stay  in  New  York,  for  five  years ;  and  now  we  are  ap- 
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proaching  the  eubject  at  issue^  and  in  which  you  are  doubtless  as  much 
interested  as  I  am/* 

The  widow  looked  uneasily  about  the  beautiful  drawing-room.  Her 
dark  eyes  wandered  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  all  over  the  richly  orna- 
mented walls^  resting  at  last  upon  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  man 
hanging  directly  above  the  shiny  grand  piano. 

"You  remember  the  qualifications?**  she  asked  suddenly.  "Of 
course  you  do.  I  see  for  myself  that  you  are  just  the  woman  I  am 
looking  for  so  far  as  personality  is  concerned.  And  your  hair  is  beau- 
tiful, just  the  kind  my  poor,  dear  husband  was  so  crazy  about.**  The 
lady  sighed. 

"  You  are  fond  of  music  and  cards  ?** 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,**  answered  the  applicant. 

"  And  you  perhaps  play  a  little  yourself  on  the  piano  ?'* 

"Yes,  quite  a  little,  Mrs.  Townsend.** 

"And  are  not  at  all  superstitious?'* 

"  Not  in  the  least.** 

"  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  a  house  which  was  said 
to  be  haunted  ?** 

"No,  indeed,  I  should  rather  enjoy  it." 

"But  if  you  should  see  things,  or  hear  things,  what  then?  Are 
you  sure  you  wouldn*t  become  frightened?'*  whispered  the  woman 
eagerly. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Townsend,  it  wouldn't  affect  me  in  the  least." 

With  eyes  now  burning  like  two  live  coals,  and  a  faint  color  mount- 
ing into  her  thin  cheeks,  the  catechiser  put  forth  an  icy-cold  hand  and 
laid  it  upon  Kate*s  warm,  plump  one.  "  If  you  mean  that,  my  dear,*' 
she  whispered,  "  if  you  mean  that,  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  dollars 
a  month  if  you  will  take  the  position.    WiU  you  take  it?** 

"  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  want  me  to  do.  You  have  not 
told  me  that  yet,**  the  girl  answered. 

"No,  I  have  not,**  said  Mrs.  Townsend  slowly,  "but  I  will  now 
speak  plainly.  I  want  a  housekeeper  for  these  apartments.  I  want  just 
such  a  young  lady  as  yourself,  one  who  will  make  a  comfortable  home, 
and  be  a  cheerful,  pleasant  companion  for — for — for  my  husband.** 

"Your  husband!"  the  girl  almost  screamed. 

"  But  you  said  you  were  not  superstitious.*'  There  was  a  deep  note 
of  disappointment,  almost  anguish,  in  the  Widow's  voice. 

"Nor  am  I  superstitious.  But  I*m  surprised,  for  I  thought  your 
husband  was  dead.** 

The  woman  bowed  her  head,  and  locked  the  thin  fingers  of  the 
delicate  hands  lying  in  her  lap. 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  the  girl  murmured  gently.  "  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Town- 
send.    I  understand  now.    I  remember  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
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very  well.  It  was  never  definitely  proved  that  he  was  dead,  if  I  re- 
member aright/'  Mrs.  Townsend  was  still  silent,  her  head  bowed  low 
on  her  heaving  breast. 

'^  Yon  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  anything,  Mrs.  Townsend.  I  am 
not  afraid.  Your  secret  is  safe  with  me,"  Kate  ventured.  "Is — is 
Mr.  Townsend  insane  ?'' 

Mrs.  Townsend  raised  her  head  quickly,  almost  resentfully,  at  the 
word  insane,  only  to  lapse  into  her  habitual  sadness.  "No,  Miss 
Eamp,''  she  replied  at  last,  "  my  husband  is  dead.  He  is  dead,  but  his 
spirit," — she  choked  with  sobs, — "  his  spirit  still  roams  on  earth." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  girl. 

"And  he  refuses  to  give  up  this  house,  and  so,  you  see,  it  is  my 
duty  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

"  Of  course,"  purred  Kate  mechanically,  as  if  it  were  quite  a  com- 
mon impulse  to  wish  to  make  dead  husbands  comfortable. 

"  Yes,"  continued  his  widow,  evidently  relieved  now  that  the  un- 
canny confession  had  been  made  at  last, — "  yes,  Miss  Kamp,  I  feel  as 
though  I  must  spare  no  expense  to  give  Mr.  Townsend's  spiritual  body 
every  material  comfort.  He  has  the  best  wines  and  liquors  and  cigars 
that  money  can  buy,  all  his  favorite  old  brands,  and  I  am  just  as  par- 
ticular about  his  steaks  and  chops  as  I  formerly  was,  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  when  he  was  in  the  flesh." 

Kate  listened  with  wide-open  eyes. 

"It  is  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  however,"  she  went  on,  "that  Mr. 
Townsend  insists  upon  retaining  these  cramped  quarters.  Of  course, 
they  did  well  enough  for  us  then,  but  they  are  not  adapted  to  my  social 
needs  now.  Mr.  Townsend  is  very  fond  of  the  place,  however,  and 
refuses  to  leave  it.  I  have  suggested  his  moving  to  the  hotel,  but  he 
will  not  hear  of  it.  He  hates  hotel  life  and  always  did  abhor  society." 
Mrs.  Townsend's  manner  grew  more  confident,  her  face  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  expression,  as  she  noted  the  intelligence  and  sympathy  with 
which  the  girl  listened  to  her  disclosures. 

"Yes,  my  dear  Miss  Kamp,  it  is  not  only  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
give  Mr.  Townsend's  astral  body  every  comfort  which  his  carnal  body 
formerly  demanded,  but  it  is  a  duty.  My  dear  husband  left  me  a  very 
rich  widow,  as  you  no  doubt  know." 

Kate  bowed. 

"  And,  furthermore.  Miss  Kamp,  we  were  not  as  happy  as  we  might 
have  been  during  our  short  married  life.  Mr.  Townsend's  tastes  and 
mine  were  not  at  all  congenial,  and  we  had  many  unpleasant  episodes. 
As  I  look  back  now  I  can  see  that  I  was  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  my 
dear  husband  was,  and  this  fact  alone  makes  my  obligations  to  his  spirit 
still  deeper  and  more  urgent.  I  feel  like  making  up  for  my  former 
shortcomings  as  a  wife  and  homemaker.     I  was  young  and  did  not 
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understand  him^  and  I  did  get  terribly  exasperated  with  his  irr^^ular 
habits.  And  now^  Miss  Kamp/'  she  continued^  ^^  I  have  a  request  to 
make  of  you.  I  do  not  want  you  to  ask  any  questions.  I  have  told  you 
all  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  about  my  afiEairs  and  my  relationship 
with  the  spirit  of  my  deceased  husband.  One  of  the  stipulations  I 
shall  make  in  offering  you  the  position  is  that  you  solemnly  pledge 
yourself  to  the  utmost  secrecy  regarding  all  that  I  have  told  you.  Tou 
will  also  promise  faithfully  not  to  try  to  unravel  anything  which  may 
appear  mysterious  to  you^  or  to  investigate  any  spiritual  phenomena 
which  may  occur  in  these  apartments.  If  you  are  truthful  in  saying 
that  you  are  not  superstitious^  then  you  will  not  be  af raid,  and  nothing 
can  happen  which  will  disturb  you.^' 

^^  I  understand/'  murmured  Miss  Kamp. 

**  You  will  find  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do,  except  to  make  up  the 
beds  in  the  morning,  as  you  will  have  no  maid.  As  I  told  you,  the 
place  is  small,  only  seven  rooms  and  a  bath,  and  so  I  think  by  having 
a  charwoman  come  in  twice  a  week  to  sweep  and  dust  you  ought  to  get 
along  very  nicely.  I  wouldn't  mind  your  having  a  maid,  or  two  of 
them,  for  that  matter,  only  on  Mr.  Townsend's  account ^* 

Her  listener  smiled  faintly.  ^^  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  the  reason,  my 
dear  Miss  Kamp,  I  assure  you.  It  is  because  women  servants  always 
irritate  my  husband.  He  used  to  threaten  to  dispense  with  them  en- 
tirely and  employ  only  men — Chinese  or  Japanese.  In  fact,  the  servant- 
girl  question  always  was  a  matter  of  dispute  between  us.  I  wouldn't 
have  a  Chinaman  and  he  was  continually  finding  fault  with  the  maids. 
Whenever  he  mislaid  any  of  his  things,  his  collar-button  or  necktie,  he 
blamed  them  for  hiding  it  or  stealing  it,  and  usually  made  me  discharge 
the  girl  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  That  is  why  I  don't  wish 
you  to  have  a  servant  at  all.  I  take  it  that  you  wouldn't  care  about 
being  shut  up  here  alone  with  a  Chinaman,  and,  of  course,  you  nat- 
urally would  wish  to  avoid  any  scene  with  my  husband." 

"  Oh,  my !    I  should  say  so,"  hastily  declared  Kate. 

"  Mr.  Townsend  will  probably  be  home  a  great  deal  more  now,  how- 
ever, than  he  was  during  his  life  with  me,"  continued  the  Widow. 
"  He  is  nearing  his  forty-third  year  now,  and  though  he  occasionally 
spends  a  night  at  his  club,  he  is  really  becoming  quite  settled  and 
enjoys  nothing  more  than  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers;  a  good  cigar, 
and  a  book.  He  is  very  fond  of  books.  Just  come  and  look  at  his 
library."  She  rolled  back  the  sliding  doors  of  rich,  carved  Flemish 
oak,  which  formed  one  entire  end  of  the  long  drawing-room. 

"How  beautiful!"  the  girl  cried  in  honest  admiration,  as  they 
stepped  into  the  rich,  sombre-tinted,  book-lined  room.  The  big,  round 
table,  the  high-backed,  carved  chairs,  the  cabinets,  everjrthing  was  of 
ebony.    There  was  a  Turkish  rug  on  the  black,  polished  floor,  and  the 
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ceiling  was  finished  in  a  mosaic  of  black  and  red^  with  cross-beams 
of  ebony.  There  was  a  beautiful  tiled  hearth  and  a  greats  open  fire- 
place,  where  make-belieye  logs  lay  on  andirons  of  old  Venetian  design. 
Mrs.  Townsend  touched  a  lighted  match  to  the  logs. 

'^  You  will  remember.  Miss  Kamp,  always  to  light  this  fire  in  the 
evening  about  five  o'clock.  Mr.  Townsend  likes  to  find  it  cheery  when 
he  gets  home  to  dinner, — ^that  is,  when  he  comes  home  for  dinner.'* 

They  passed  out  of  the  Ubrary  into  a  long,  dark  hall,  in  the  shadows 
of  which  Mrs.  Townsend's  tall,  black-robed  figure  was  lost  as  she  led 
the  way  to  the  bedrooms. 

**You  will  find  the  whole  house  very  sunny  and  well  ventilated. 
Miss  Kamp,'*  she  said,  as  they  stepped  into  a  fairy  chamber  done  in 
pale  blue  and  white  cretonne,  with  the  bed  dressed  in  pale  blue  silk 
under  white  net,  which,  it  was  explained,  was  the  guest-chamber. 

"And  where  shall  I  sleep ?**  she  inquired,  following  Mrs.  Town- 
send  into  the  adjoining  bedroom,  a  dainiy  marvel  in  yellow  and  white. 

"Bight  there,*'  answered  that  lady  decisively,  pointing  to  one  of 
the  twin  beds  of  beautifully  wrought  brass  which  stood  side  by  side 
under  one  canopy  of  cowslip  yellow  silk.  "  I  think  you  will  find  this 
room  more  comfortable  than  the  blue  chamber,**  she  went  on,  "  at  least 
Mr.  Townsend  and  I  always  foimd  it  so.** 

"  And  that  is  my  bed  ?"*  Kate  touched  the  silken  coverlet  with  her 
parasol  handle. 

"  Yes,  that  one.  I  shoxdd  just  as  lief  you  had  the  other.  It  would 
really  make  no  difference,  except  that  Mr.  Townsend  is  such  a  crank 
about  sleeping  next  the  wall.**  Kate  bit  her  lips  to  conceal  a  smile. 
Mrs.  Townsend  turned  up  a  comer  of  the  bedclothes,  disclosing  a 
glimpse  of  soft  white  blankets,  and  eider-down  comforters,  and  snowy, 
hemstitched  sheets. 

"These  hair  mattresses  are  just  new  and  so  are  the  springs  on 
both  beds,**  explained  the  Widow.  "  Mr.  Townsend  complained  about 
the  springs  on  his  bed  sinking  in  the  middle  and  that  the  old  mattress 
was  full  of  knots.** 

The  dining-room  came  next  for  inspection.  A  big,  sombre  room  it 
was,  dark  with  Flemish  oak  and  sparkling  with  the  prismatic  refiections 
from  a  sideboard  loaded  with  cut-glass  and  silver.  Suspended  across 
pegs  of  natural  wood  were  multitudinous  guns  and  strange  Indian  war 
implements.  Piled  in  the  comers  of  the  room  were  sheaves  of  fanci- 
fully wrought  fishing-rods.  A  massive  stuffed  buffalo*8  head  looked 
down  mildly  from  above  the  mantelpiece,  while  on  the  opposite  wall 
hung  a  duplicate  of  the  face  which  Kate  had  noticed  above  the  piano. 

"And  what  provision  is  there  for  cooking,  Mrs.  Townsend?**  she 
asked,  thinking  of  her  chafing-dish  and  alcohol  teakettie. 

"Oh,  that  is  a  very  simple  matter,**  returned  the  lady.     "Your 
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meals  will  be  served  by  the  caterer  from  the  restaurant  down-staixs. 
There  is  no  kitchen^  as  Mr.  Townsend  always  preferred  Fr^ich  cooking. 
I  shall  buy  a  little  alcohol  teakettle  for  you^  though^  so  if  you  want  a 
cup  of  tea  between  meals,  you  can  always  have  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Townsend,  but  I  already  have  one,  which  I  can 
bring  along." 

"  You  will  take  the  position,  then  ?"  the  other  asked  joyfully. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Ejonp,  you  will  find  everything  very  com- 
fortable and  in  perfect  order,  except  the  shower-bath,"  she  said,  pouring 
out  a  glass  of  wine,  ^^  but  shower-baths,  as  possibly  you  already  know, 
will  get  out  of  order  even  in  the  best  regulated  houses.  And  I  wish  to 
repeat  my  stipulations.  I  only  ask  you  to  be  absolutely  dumb  in  regard 
to  all  I  have  told  you  and  to  receive  no  visitors  whatever  without  first 
consulting  me.  I  have  made  all  arrangements  with  the  waiter  who  will 
serve  your  meals,  with  the  charwoman,  and  the  electrician.  Only  those 
three  persons  are  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold.  While  I  do  not  wish 
to  restrict  your  liberties,  I  must  ask,  however,  that  you  will  not  stay  out 
long  at  a  time,  and  that  you  will  always  be  home  to  meals.  Mr.  Town- 
send  always  did  have  a  horror  of  eating  alone." 
Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Kate. 

I'm  so  glad  you  do,  Miss  Kamp.  Some  women  are  so  stupid.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  this  kind  of  a  man :  He  may  not  be  home  to  dinner  once 
in  two  weeks,  but  he  wants  dinner  prepared  for  him  just  the  same,  so 
if  he  does  happen  home  there  is  no  hitch.  It's  um*easonable,  of  course, 
but  it's  a  man's  way.  For  exercise  you  can  walk  in  the  Park  every 
day.  And  when  you  are  home  you  can  do  as  you  please  in  the  library 
or  amuse  yourself  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Townsend  is  very  fond  of  music, 
so  I  wish  you  would  entertain  him  in  the  evenings.  The  piano  needs 
tuning,  he  says,  so  don't  let  me  forget  to  have  it  done  immediately." 

In  conclusion,  and  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
month  salary,  Kate  Kamp  accepted  the  unique  position  of  housekeeper 
to  the  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  and  that  very  night 
found  her  and  Keno — she  insisted  upon  Keno's  being  included  in  the 
bargain,  much  to  the  Widow's  misgivings  —  comfortably  installed 
among  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  that  gentleman. 

III. 

"  What  a  day  of  adventure,  and  still  the  mystery  deepens,"  gasped 
Kate,  sinking  into  the  depth  of  the  big,  leather-covered  chair,  and  ad- 
dressing Keno,  who  was  perched  on  a  branch  of  the  magnificent  antlers 
that  adorned  the  wall  above  her  head. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  their  proprietorship.  Din- 
ner was  momentarily  expected.     Mrs.  Townsend  had  just  departed, 
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after  an  afternoon  spent  in  showing  the  new  housekeeper  the  proper 
place  of  things.  They  had  gone  over  the  bed  and  table  linen  together^ 
Mrs.  Townsend  taking  notes  of  snch  pieces  as  needed  replenishing. 
They  had  inspected  the  china-cabinet  and  counted  the  silver.  A  liberal 
quantity  of  cigars  and  liquors  had  been  ordered  the  day  before  and  was 
now  stowed  away  under  the  sideboard.  The  piano-tuner  had  been  there 
and  gone^  and  the  electrician^  and  the  plumber  to  repair  the  shower- 
bath.  They  had  also  gone  over  the  contents  of  the  music  cabinet^  Mrs. 
Townsend  placing  in  a  separate  pile  the  favorite  selections  of  her  late 
husband. 

As  Kate  sat  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  the  October  day  she  turned 
over  all  the  strange  happenings  of  the  several  days  previous.  "  But  if 
Mr.  Townsend's  spirit  demands  a  housekeeper^  why  does  she  have  to  be 
a  red-headed  woman  and  have  a  good  figure  P'  she  asked^  again  looking 
up  at  the  bird.  "  Why  wouldn't  any  neat,  tidy  housekeeper  do  just  as 
welir 

This  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  waiter.  "  Well, 
Miss,  hoVs  it  going  by  this  time?"  he  asked  while  he  arranged  the 
dishes.  The  table  was  set  for  two.  He  ladled  out  the  soup  and  carved 
the  roast  into  two  portions.  Ignoring  Mrs.  Townsend's  injunctions, 
she  allowed  him  to  grow  loquacious.    He  was  a  young  Irishman. 

''  Queer  lady,  that  Mrs.  Townsend,'^  he  went  on,  filling  the  numerous 
wine  glasses  grouped  around  the  plate  dedicated  to  Mr.  Townsend's 
spirit.    Mighty  pretty  woman  too,  and  a  fine  lady  to  wait  on." 

"You\e  known  her  for  some  time,  then?"  ventured  the  house- 
keeper, now  sipping  daintily  at  the  hot  consomme. 

"  Yes^m,  I've  been  downstairs  three  years  now,  and  I  am  the  only 
waiter  that  ever  serves  meals  up  here." 

"Indeed?    I  am  not  the  first  housekeeper,  then?" 

"  No,  Ma'm ;  you're  about  the  twenty-first.  They  don't  stay  long. 
There  was  five  tried  it  last  month.  Guess  Mrs.  Townsend  is  pretty 
much  tickled  at  finding  you." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  the  others  ?"  queried  the  girl. 

Mullany  cast  a  swift,  searching  glance  towards  Kate's  sober,  serious 
face,  as  if  to  determine  how  much  it  was  safe  to  tell  her.  "  Oh,  nothing 
particular  the  matter  with  the  girls,  only  they  all  got  scared.  None  of 
them  stayed  more'n  one  night." 

"  Why  was  that  ?" 

The  waiter  hesitated.  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you 
or  not.  You  don't  think  it'll  make  you  afraid?  You  did  not  hear 
anything  last  night,  did  you  ?" 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  she  laughed,  "  and  I'm  not  easily  scared.  You 
know  all  about  the  affair,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  Mrs.  Townsend  had  to  tell  a  few  people,  and  I'm  one 
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of  them^  and  as  you  seem  to  be  a  sensible  young  lady,  I  don't  mind 
having  you  know  that  the  reason  the  others  left  was  because  they  said 
the  spirit  made  such  a  disturbance  at  night  as  to  throw  them  into  fits. 
One  of  them,  a  Miss  Cauldwell  she  was,  came  tearing  out  into  the 
hall  one  night  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  janitor's  wife  had  to  let  her 
stay  with  her  until  morning.  She  told  the  elevator  man  that  the  spirit 
had  sworn  a  blue  streak  at  her  and  that  she  plainly  heard  him  kicking 
the  furniture.  She  wouldn't  even  go  inside  the  next  morning  to  get 
her  clothes  tmtil  Mrs.  Townsend  came  up  from  the  hotel  and  got  things 
fixed  with  the  agent.  The  elevator  man  resigned  and  so  did  the  janitor. 
They  wouldn't  stay  in  a  building  where  there  was  a  ghost,  they  said,  and 
some  of  the  tenants  moved  out  too  when  they  heard  the  story.  The 
agent  wanted  Mrs.  Townsend  to  give  up  the  place,  as  it  was  making  lots 
of  talk,  but  the  lady  pleaded  so  hard  and  offered  him  double  the  regular 
rent,  so  he  gave  in.'' 

^*  And  did  they  ever  find  out  what  made  the  noises  ?"  Kate  asked, 
resuming  the  dinner,  which  had  remained  untouched  during  the  waiter's 
story. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  he  replied,  helping  Mr.  Townsend's  dessert- 
dish  to  the  pudding,  "imless  it  was  the  radiators.  They  do  groan 
something  awful  sometimes,  of  nights,  and  the  water-pipes  make  a 
fearful  noise  too  sometimes.  So  don't  get  scared  when  you  hear  a 
rumpus." 

"After  all,  though,  it  does  give  one  a  sort  of  queer  feliBling,"  she 
commented,  after  Mullany  had  departed  with  his  empty  dishes.  She 
looked  at  the  handsome  face  of  her  spirit  host.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of 
pastel  work,  and  showed  a  ruddy,  bronze-tinted  skin  and  merry,  keen 
blue  eyes.  She  felt  a  queer  feeling  of  sympathy  as  she  studied  the 
clever  countenance. 

"  Well,  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  a  month's  wages  that  you  had  troubles 
of  your  own  with  that  fool  wife  of  yours,"  she  remarked  aloud. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  passed  pleasantly.  She  wrote  letters 
for  a  while  in  the  library,  before  the  glowing  fireplace,  as  the  evening 
was  chilly.  She  nmimaged  among  the  beautifully  bound  books,  and, 
true  to  her  contract,  woimd  up  the  evening  with  the  playing  of  some  of 
the  late  Mr.  Townsend's  favorite  compositions. 

"Well,  this  is  a  lark,  isn't  it?  and  a  snap  too?"  she  said  while 
undressing.  The  waiter's  story  had  been  dismissed  from  her  practical 
mind,  and,  happy  over  the  good  fortune  that  had  so  suddenly  overtaken 
her,  she  tumbled  into  her  allotted  one  of  the  twin  beds,  and  was  soon 
fast  asleep. 

Thus  the  days  and  the  weeks  passed  happily.  Undisturbed  by  any 
manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  the  late  proprietor,  Kate  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  quiet  life  of  elegance  which  she  led  in  tEis  handsome  apart- 
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ment.  She  walked  in  the  Park  every  day,  and  twice  a  week  spent  the 
afternoon  down-town,  shopping  or  at  the  matinee,  while  Mrs.  Town- 
send  generously  kept  house  during  her  absence.  Meanwhile  many 
strange  things  had  occurred  which  might  have  disturbed  a  less  philo- 
sophical mind  than  that  of  the  housekeeper.  Frequently,  upon  return- 
ing a  little  earlier  than  she  was  expected,  Kate  would  hear  the  excited 
voice  of  Mrs.  Townsend,  as  if  in  altercation  with  someone  in  the  library, 
and  when  that  lady  emerged  at  last,  after  a  stormy  session,  her  face 
more  than  once  showed  traces  of  violent  weeping.  Once,  only  once, 
did  the  housekeeper  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  eavesdropping.  She 
had  just  let  herself  in  with  the  latch-key,  and  was  startled  to  hear  her 
own  name  above  the  uproar. 

"  She  is  beautiful,  and  she  has  a  fine  figure,  and  lovely  hair — ^just 
the  kind  you  used  to  admire.  Why  can  you  not  do  this  for  me,  Stephen  ? 
Why  can  you  not  let  me  alone  and  allow  me  to  be  happy  ?*^  All  of 
which  did  not  make  matters  any  clearer  to  the  puzzled  girl,  although 
at  the  same  time  it  failed  utterly  to  awaken  the  least  tremor  or  thrill 
of  fear.  So  far  it  was  a  comedy.  Kate  Kamp  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  and  the  prosperous,  not  in  her  own  section  of  the  twin  bed,  but 
in  that  which  Mrs.  Townsend  had  explicitly  made  her  tmderstand  to 
be  reserved  for  the  repose  of  her  husband's  erratic  spirit.  She  had 
made  the  transfer  one  night,  impelled  by  the  same  fanciful  whim 
whereby  the  portrait  of  that  same  gentleman  was  now  wont  to  occupy 
the  chair  opposite  during  meals,  and  to  whom  she  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  address  the  miscellaneous  remarks  formerly  bestowed  upon 
the  parrot.  **  For,  after  all,''  she  sentimentally  reasoned,  "  isn't  a  dead 
man  in  a  picture  better  than  a  living  bird  in  a  cage?" 

One  afternoon,  when  she  returned  from  her  half -holiday  excursion, 
Mrs.  Townsend  met  her  with  a  serious,  troubled  face.  "  Miss  Kamp," 
she  asked  solicitously,  "  do  you  not  sleep  well  ?" 

^*0h,  yes,  very  well  indeed,  thank  you.  Why  do  you  ask,  Mrs. 
Townsend?" 

'^  Why,  my  husband  complains  that  someone  disturbed  him  terribly 
last  night.  He  has  been  away,  out  of  town,  for  some  time ;  in  fact, 
I  believe  he  said  he  hadn't  spent  a  night  at  home  since  you  came  until 
last  night." 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  away  then,"  Kate  faltered.  So  that  explained, 
perhaps,  why  she  had  not  been  disturbed  as  had  her  short-lived  prede- 
cessors. 

'^  Miss  Kamp,"  continued  Mrs.  Townsend, — "  Miss  Kamp,  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  deceive  me  about  a  matter  which  so  concerns  my 
happiness.  You  did  not  sleep  in — ^in  Mr.  Townsend's  bed  last  night, 
did  you?" 

"Why,  certainly  not,"  was  the  unblushing  falsehood,  tiie  first  that 
it  had  become  necessary  to  tell  the  trustful  Widow. 
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"There  now,  I  was  sure  I  was  right/'  triumphantly  argued  the 
older  woman.  "  I  told  my  husband  he  must  be  mistaken,  but  he  says 
he  wasn't.  He  insists  he  got  in  about  midnight,  and  found  you  in  his 
bed,  and  that  he  had  to  sleep  in  the  one  next  the  wall.  You  are  quite 
sure.  Miss  Kamp,  that  you  made  no  mistake?  You  are  quite  certain 
you  were  in  your  own  bedP' 

"  Absolutely  certain,  Mrs.  Townsend.'' 

That  night  Kate  tumbled  into  the  outside  bed  as  usual.  "That 
woman  is  something  more  than  a  spiritualist,  she's  a  lunatic,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  fell  to  sleep.  Before  long,  however,  she  awoke.  It 
was  something  unusual  for  Kate  Kamp  to  wake  in  her  sleep.  She 
woke  suddenly,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  and  jumping  out  on 
the  floor,  turned  on  the  light.  She  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass.  Then 
she  slowly  and  carefully  made  up  the  bed  she  had  left,  turned  out  the 
light,  and  crawled  into  her  own  section  next  the  walL  For  the  first 
time  in  her  Ufe  Kate  Kamp  had  been  afraid.  After  that  she  slept  no 
more  in  Mr.  Townsend's  portion  of  the  twin  beds. 

IV. 

Kate  Kamp  had  occupied  her  lucrative  position  for  some  four 
months,  and  was  about  to  sit  down  to  her  solitary  little  dinner, — soli- 
tary save  for  the  presence  of  the  faithful  Mullany,  and  the  portrait 
perched  across  the  arms  of  the  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Mullany  had  served  the  soup  and  was  carving  the  fowl,  when  the  door- 
bell rang. 

"  Gracious  I  That  must  be  Mrs.  Townsend,"  she  whispered.  "  Help 
me  put  this  picture  back  on  the  wall  before  you  go  to  the  door,  Mul- 
lany." 

Together  they  lifted  the  heavy  frame,  but  as  the  waiter  was  about 
to  catch  the  wire  on  the  hook,  the  latter  rattled  down  from  the  moulding 
to  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  dear  I  what  shall  I  do?  I  can't  find  it !"  Kate  cried  in  vexa- 
tion, as  she  groped  about  on  the  floor  imder  the  couch,  while  the  bell 
continued  to  ring  furiously  and  the  waiter  stood  patiently  with  the 
picture  held  in  midair.  "Get  down  and  help  me  find  it,  Mullany. 
Mrs.  Townsend  simply  mustn't  know  what  I've  been  doing,  or  she  will 
be  terribly  vexed." 

So  interested  did  the  couple  become  in  the  fruitless  search  for  the 
missing  hook  that  neither  heard  the  click  of  the  latch-key  nor  the  foot- 
falls coming  down  the  velvet-carpeted  hall. 

"Whafs  the  matter?"  asked  a  deep  base  voice,  with  a  suddenness 
that  made  the  girl  and  the  waiter  jump  to  their  feet  to  confront  a  big 
bronzed  man  standing  in  the  curtained  doorway.  He  was  a  handsome, 
distinguished-looking  man  of  the  world,  on  the  sunny  side  of  middle 
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aga    His  eyes  were  dark  blue^  merry^  and  roving.    His  face  was  smooth- 
shaven.    His  hair  was  touched  with  gray  about  the  temples. 

''  Mr.  Townsend  I'^  exclaimed  the  housekeeper  and  the  waiter  in  the 
same  breathy  as  they  looked  from  the  man  to  the  pastel. 

** Certainly,  why  not?"  laughed  the  man,  depositing  his  hat  and 
walking-stick  on  the  comer  of  the  sideboard. 

^^But  how  did  you  get  in?"  demanded  the  housekeeper. 

"  With  my  latch-key,  of  course,"  he  replied.  "  Funny,  isn't  it,  how 
I\e  held  on  to  that  latch-key  all  these  years.  We've  been  like  brothers, 
he  and  I.  It  seemed  I  couldn't  lose  this  insignificant  little  bit  of 
twisted  iron.  I  have  come  through  all  sorts  of  strange  adventures  and 
had  many  narrow  escapes,  but  my  latch-key  has  never  failed  me.  I  was 
robbed  in  Tokio,  I  was  held  up  and  beaten  in  my  journey  across  Cochin 
China,  I've  been  chased  by  elephants  in  India,  and  burned  out  in  a 
ramshackle  old  hotel  at  Port  Said,  but  after  each  one  of  those  fracases, 
when  I  got  myself  together,  I  always  found  this  latch-key  to  Suite  17 
safe  in  my  vest  pocket,"  and  the  speaker  drew  forth  the  enchanted 
memento  and  passed  it  to  the  wonder-stricken  Kate  for  inspection. 

The  wraith,  for  so  it  seemed  he  must  be  to  the  two  bewildered  people 
who  still  stood  as  if  transfixed,  then  helped  himself  to  the  cigars  on 
the  sideboard  and  handed  one  to  Mullany.  "  Where's  Mrs.  Townsend?" 
he  asked  abruptly,  biting  the  end  of  his  cigar  in  most  tmghostly  fashion. 

"  I  am  expecting  her  here  almost  any  minute,"  Kate  was  able  to 
reply. 

"  Any  objection  to  my  smoking?"  inquired  Mr.  Townsend,  drawing 
a  match-safe  from  his  pocket. 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  girl. 

*'  Has  she  been  out  long?" 

"  Yes,  quite  a  while." 

"  I  suppose  so.  Felicia  always  was  a  gadder.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before,  my 
dear  young  lady.  Or,  possibly,  you  have  outgrown  my  recollection. 
I've  been  gone  seven  years  now." 

"No,  you  have  never  met  me  before,  Mr.  Townsend.  I  am  Miss 
Kamp." 

"  A  friend  of  my  wife's,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh,  no,  merely  the  housekeeper."  Here  Mr.  Townsend  went  to 
the  sideboard  and  poured  out  three  glasses  of  Scotch  and  soda. 

"And  now  you  will  both  drink  to  my  health,  will  you  not?"  he 
asked,  handing  a  glass  to  the  housekeeper  with  one  hand,  and  one  to 
the  waiter  with  the  other.    "  Will  you  not  propose  a  toast,  Miss  Kamp  ?" 

"  Here's  to  the  return  to  life  and  the  continued  good  health  of  the 
late  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,"  the  girl  said  mechanically.  She  was 
still  dazed  with  the  suddenness  of  the  resurrection. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  have  given  Felicia  credit  for  such  good  taste 
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in  the  selection  of  whiskey.  She^s  improving/'  he  remarked^  draining 
his  glass.  ^^  And  saj^  Miss  Kamp^  if  you  don't  mind,  suppose  we  don't 
wait  on  my  wif e^  but  sit  right  down  to  dinner.  I  see  it  is  all  served, 
and  I  am  ravishing  hungry." 

In  a  few  moments  all  restraint  and  embarrassment  had  disappeared 
on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper,  who  now  laughed  merrily  at  the  story 
of  adventure  which  Mr.  Townsend  related.  Then  it  came  Kate's  turn 
to  explain  how  she  came  to  be  there.  He  smiled  in  approbation  as  she 
repeated  the  stipulations  of  the  "  Personal." 

"  Auburn  hair,  pretty,  good  figure,"  he  chuckled,  casting  sly,  humor- 
ous glances  at  the  pretty,  animated  face  of  the  narrator.  '^  Well,  I  must 
say,  Miss  Kamp,  that  you  fill  all  the  requirements  perfectly." 

"  But  what  difEerence  could  it  have  made  whether  my  hair  was  red 
or  black,  whether  I  did  or  didn't  like  music  and  cards?"  Kate  insisted. 

"  Well,"  drawled  Mr.  Townsend,  as  he  mixed  the  salad  dressing — 
the  waiter  had  been  dismissed  with  instructions  to  come  back  later  for 
the  dishes — "well,  now,  my  dear  Miss  Kamp,  you  are  asking  me  a 
question  which,  if  I  answer  truthfully,  will  be  rather  embarrassing  to 
me.  I  always  admired  your  style  of  beauty,  and  I  like  music  and  cards, 
which  my  wife  never  did:  so  I  suppose  she  thought  the  best  way  to 
keep  my  spirit  at  home  was  to  give  me  the  things  I  had  liked  in  the 
fiesh,  and  which,  if  she  had  possessed,  I've  no  doubt  we  might  have  got 
along  together  better  than  we  did." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Townsend  realizes  that  now,  herself,"  said  the  girl, 
hastening  to  the  absent  wife's  defence.  "  I  have  heard  her  say  that  if 
she  had  to  live  her  married  life  over  again  there  would  be  many  things 
differently  managed." 

"  Now  I  wonder  what  she  meant  by  that  ?"  the  husband,  still  un- 
convinced, mentally  queried  himself,  while  aloud  he  remarked,  "I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  women  always  find  out  those  things  when  it  is 
too  late?" 

''Too  late  I"  she  cried.  "But  why  too  late?  You  can  begin  all 
over  again,  right  where  you  left  off  seven  years  ago." 

"  And  you'll  stay  right  on  and  keep  house  for  us  ?"  he  asked. 

"But  Mrs.  Townsend  won't  live  here  any  more,  I  believe.  You 
will  go  to  live  in  a  hotel,  will  you  not?" 

"Most  emphatically  no!"  Mr.  Townsend  responded  vigorously. 
"  No  hotel  life  for  me.  I've  been  drifting  about  too  long.  There  isn't 
a  hotel  between  New  York  and  Nagasaki  that  I  haven't  t^ed,  and  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  comes  up  to  a  nice,  cosey,  little 
apartment.    Don't  you  like  it?    Isn't  it  all  right  here?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  everything  is  beautiful  and  very  convenient,  only 
your  shower-bath  won't  work." 

"Oh,  damn  the — ^I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Kamp, — confound  the 
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shower-bath!  Isn't  that  in  running  order  yet?  Why,  IVe  spent  a 
fortune  in  plmnbing-bills  trying  to  make  that  thing  work/' 

"  Stephen !  my  husband  I"  screamed  a  woman's  voice.  The  couple 
at  the  table  had  not  heard  Mrs.  Townsend's  quiet  entrance,  nor  the 
frou-frou  of  her  draperies  as  she  came  down  the  hall.  She  stood  trans- 
fixed with  terror,  her  deep-black  eyes  riveted  upon  the  apparition  in 
her  husband's  chair.  A  tall,  black-whiskered  gentleman,  of  a  studious 
aspect,  supported  her  with  his  arm. 

"Why,  Felicia,  old  girl,  how  are  youP'  exclaimed  Mr.  Townsend, 
jumping  from  his  seat  and  rushing  to  greet  her  with  outstretched  arms. 
But  Mrs.  Townsend  shrank  back  in  terror,  and  threw  herself  convul- 
sively in  the  arms  of  her  companion. 

*'  Felicia  I  Felicia !  what  is  the  matter  ?  Don't  you  know  me  ?"  but 
she  had  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  the  stranger,  who  carried  her  to 
the  couch. 

"Well,  this  is  a  pretty  mess,"  commented  the  returned  husband. 
The  other  man  was  chafing  his  wife's  hands  and  calling  her  by  endear- 
ing names,  while  Kate  Kamp  poured  cold  water  on  her  face. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  anyway  ?"  he  burst  out  at  last. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  dropping  Mrs.  Townsend's  limp  hand  and 
straightening  himself  up, — ^^  sir,  I  am  Dr.  Ovid  McSwiggin,  and  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  lady;  and  now  will  you  tell  me  who  the 
devil  you  are?" 

"Mel  Why,  I  am  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend,  and  I  have  already 
married  the  lady." 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Ovid  McSwiggin,  not  in  the  least 
disconcerted, — "  my  dear  sir,  all  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  a  mistake 
somewhere,  and  if  s  up  to  you  and  the  special  coroner  appointed  by  his 
Excellency  the  Mandarin  of  the  Chin  Song  district  of  Upper  Tartary  to 
prove  where  the  error  lies." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Townsend  meekly, — "  I  see.  I  am  oflScially 
dead." 

"  Exactly,"  returned  Dr.  Ovid  McSwiggin. 

"  And  what  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  I — ^where 
my  demise  occurred?" 

Dr.  McSwiggin  adjusted  his  eye-glasses,  which  he  wore  fastened  to 
his  coat  by  a  long  gold  chain,  and  drew  from  his  breast-pocket  a  legal- 
looking  document.  "  Mr.  Townsend,  this  document  proves  you  to  have 
died  on  or  about  July  22, 1894,  at  Foo  Ghee,  Chin  Song  district.  Upper 
Tartary.  You  were  sat  upon  by  the  Mandarin's  special  coroner,  ap- 
pointed at  request  of  our  American  consul,  and  you  were  found  to  have 
met  death  by  means  and  cause  unknown." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'm  dead  all  right.  I  don't  dispute  the  Chinaman's 
word.    Have  a  cigar.  Dr.  Mc*Swiggin." 
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During  this  colloquy  the  lady  had  revived,  thanks  to  the  house- 
keeper's ministrations.  She  opened  her  eyes  just  in  time  to  see  her 
husband  and  her  fianc6  bite  off  the  ends  of  two  f  at^  black  cigars  and 
exchange  a  lighted  match  with  all  the  amiability  in  the  world.  '^  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?''  she  gasped^  looking  up  into  Kate's  face. 

Why,  that  I'm  alive,  thafs  all,  Felicia,"  answered  Mr.  Townsend. 
But  don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that  worry  you,"  turning  once  more 
to  Dr.  McSwiggin.  ^'  I'll  own  it's  no  more  than  I  deserved.  I  hadn't 
any  right  to  expect  anything  else,  and  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  abide 
by  the  consequences  and  allow  my  wife  to  get  a  divorce." 

There  was  something  suspiciously  magnanimous  to  Mrs.  Townsend 
in  Mr.  Townsend's  voice  and  face  as  he  delivered  himself  of  these  con- 
trite words  of  resignation  and  relinquishment.  She  stole  a  glance  to 
the  housekeeper,  on  whom  her  husband's  eyes  rested  from  time  to  time. 

*'  We  can  easily  adjust  financial  matters,"  he  continued,  as  he  drew 
forth  a  bundle  of  papers  from  his  pocket.  "  You  will  have  a  liberal  dot. 
I've  just  heard  from  my  lawyer,  who  met  me  last  night  at  the  pier, 
that  ^  Old  Beliable'  wasn't  such  a  bad  investment  after  all.  Oo  ahead 
and  get  a  divorce,  Felicia,  if  you  want  it.    Don't  mind  me." 

"  But,  but,"  stammered  the  prostrate  lady,  ^^  I  have  already  gotten 
it,  Stephen." 

^^  Got  what?" 

''  A  divorce." 

"From  me?" 

"  Yes,  Stephen." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged !" 

The  Doctor  again  adjusted  his  eye-glasses,  and  once  more  had  re- 
course to  his  breast-pocket,  from  which  he  produced  another  legal-look- 
ing document  and  handed  it  to  his  fiancee's  late  husband.  "  It  was 
formally  granted  yesterday,"  he  began  to  explain.  "Mrs.  Townsend 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  everything  being  absolutely  proper  and  correct, 
and,  although  we  have  ample  proofs  of  your  decease,  we  both  thought 
it  best  to  make  things  doubly  certain." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  divorced  husband,  handing  back  the  papers  un- 
opened. "  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  your  and  Felicia's  word  for  it 
that  everything  is  legal  and  strictly  proper.  And  now,  Felicia,"  turning 
to  his  former  wife,  "  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  something  about  this  comic 
opera  you've  been  conducting  while  I  was  gone.  What  on  earth  put  it 
into  your  head  to  advertise  for  a  red-headed  housekeeper,  even  if  you 
had  gone  into  spiritualism?" 

Mr.  Townsend  laughed  good-naturedly  as  he  puffed  his  cigar  and 
looked  across  the  room  admiringly  at  Kate.  Mrs.  Townsend  had  now 
risen  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Stephen,  except  that  I  got  interested  in 
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spiritualism  shortly  after  your  death — ^1  mean^  that  is,  shortly  after 
your  disappearance  and  the  subsequent  report  that  reached  us  from 
China.  The  medium  at  the  stances  told  me  that  1  had  mediumistic 
powers  myself,  and  offered  to  help  me  develop  them  so  that  I  could 
talk  to  you  myself,  at  home,  without  the  embarrassment  of  a  third 
party^s  presence/' 

'^  I  see,*'  nodded  Mr.  Townsend,  "  a  sort  of  private  telephone  ex- 
change with  the  spirit  world.  How  much  did  she  charge  you  for  the 
lessons?" 

"  Oh  Stephen,  havenH  you  any  sense  of  reverence?" 

"  Ko,  my  dear,  not  so  much  as  I  have  a  sense  of  humor.  But  go 
ahead.     What  next?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  I  called  up  your  spirit  every  day  and  talked 
to  it." 

*'  The  deuce  you  did  I  Oh  Felicia !  you  were  always  an  easy  mark." 
He  started  to  laugh,  then  suddenly  checked  himself.  *'And  what 
thenr 

"  Well — ^well,  I  met  Dr.  McSwiggin,  here," — lajdng  her  hand  affec- 
tionately on  that  gentleman's  coat-sleeve, — "  and  we  grew  to  love  each 
other,  but  when  I  told  you  I  expected  to  marry  him  you  refused  to  re- 
lease me." 

"  The  deuce  I  wouldn't  ?" 

^'  Now,  Stephen,  don't  laugh.  It's  a  serious  matter.  You  not  only 
refused  to  release  me,  but  you  would  not  allow  me  to  give  up  these 
apartments,  where  I  continued  to  live  for  two  years  after  you  went 

away.     Then  the  idea  came  to  me  to— to — ^to — to "     The  lady 

stammered  painfully  and  looked  beseechingly  at  the  housekeeper. 

"  To  what  ?"  demanded  the  ex-husband. 

''Why,  to  hire  a  housekeeper  to  run  things  here  for  you.  I  had 
I  don't  know  how  many  before  I  foimd  Miss  Kamp.  None  of  them 
woxdd  stay  as  soon  as  they  got  an  inkling  of  what  they  were  really 
doing." 

"  But  why  were  you  so  particular  about  getting  pretty  girls  to  look 
out  for  my  comfort?" 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  make  you  as  happy  as  possible.  I  knew  you 
were  always  crazy  about  auburn  hair — ^you  remember  that  little " 

Mr.  Townsend  put  up  a  warning  hand.  "  Yes,  yes,  Felicia,  I  re- 
member it  perfectly.  You  need  not  repeat  the  incident.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  your  ultimate  object.  How  did  you  expect  to  dispose  of  me 
eventually,  so  long  as  I  refused  to  leave  the  premises  or  allow  you  to 
marry  the  Doctor  ?" 

Mrs.  Townsend  turned  and  looked  at  Kate,  who  now  sat  beside  her 
on  the  couch.  "I  thought,"  she  answered, — ^''I  thought  you  maybe 
would  fall  in  love  with  your  housekeeper  and  forget  about  me." 
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Kate  Kamp  blushed  at  this  frank  confession  from  Mrs.  Towns^xd, 
and  when  she  turned  her  head  to  hide  her  confusion  it  was  only  to  blush 
still  more  painfully  as  she  met  the  gaze  of  a  pair  of  admiring  eyes  fas- 
tened steadily  upon  her. 

*^  Miss  Ejimp/'  said  the  owner  of  the  eyes,  *^  what  do  you  wish  to  do, 
accept  me  and  suppress  the  story,  or " 

*^  Suppress  whatT  screamed  Mrs.  Townsend.  '^You  don^t  think 
there's  any  danger  of  it's  getting  into  the  papers?'' 

'^That  all  depends  on  Miss  Kamp,"  replied  Mr.  Townsend  enig- 
matically, still  looking  eagerly  at  the  girl. 

«  On  Miss  Kamp?" 

^^  Yes.    Miss  Ejonp  writes  for  the  papers." 

^'  Oh  Miss  Kamp !"  Mrs.  Townsend  began  to  cry.  "  I  never  would 
have  thought  it  of  you.  I  trusted  you  as  I  would  have  trusted  my  own 
sister." 

"  And  you  can  still  continue  to  trust  me,"  declared  Kate,  as  she  to<* 
the  lady's  hand  and  turned  significantly  to  the  man  on  her  other  side. 
You  won't  write  anything  about  it  ?"  she  asked. 
Certainly  not,"  responded  Kate. 

"And  you'll  continue  housekeeping  for  Mr.  Stephen  Townsend?" 
that  gentleman  inquired  with  an  interest  about  which  there  could  be  no 
mistflJce. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  if  I  don't  wake  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  find  that  it  was  only  a  dream." 

But  it  was  all  true.  The  next  day  the  papers  recounted  the  romantic 
story  of  "  A  Modem  Enoch  Arden."  The  disappearance  and  death  of 
the  well-known  New  Yorker  was  vividly  recalled.  The  fact  too  that 
his  wife  had  only  a  few  days  before  his  return  obtained  a  Dakota  divorce 
on  the  technical  grounds  of  desertion  was  likewise  reenf orced  upon  the 
memory.  The  very  next  week  the  same  journals  printed  notices  of 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  FeUcia  Townsend  to  Dr.  Ovid  McSwiggin,  the 
fashionable  occultist  and  magnetic  healer.  Of  the  wedding  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Townsend  and  Miss  Kate  Kamp,  however,  there  has  not  yet 
a  word  appeared  in  any  metropolitan  newspaper,  but  one  week  after 
that  event  the  Sweetwater  (Nebraska)  Independent  printed  the  fol- 
lowing item  under  "  Haps  and  Happenings :" 

"Mrs.  Ebenezer  Kamp  got  a  telegram  from  her  daughter  Kate 
Wednesday  morning,  saying  she  had  just  been  married  and  was  about 
to  sail  for  Europe.  Either  through  the  error  of  the  operator,  or  the 
oversight  of  the  sender,  the  telegram  did  not  state  the  name  of  the  lucky 
man.    Our  congratulations,  however,  to  whomever  he  may  be." 


NEIGHBORS 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown 


DOBOTHY  BEACON  was  quite  unaware  that  she  was  an  object 
I  of  interest  to  her  next-door  neighbor.  This  was  not  strange^ 
for  the  twin  dwellings  were  not  in  the  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  city^  and  even  on  the  Avenue  it  is  a  wise  woman  who  knows 
her  own  neighbor. 

The  house  adjoining  bore  in  its  window  wistful  printed  signs  of 
emptiness  unsatisfied.  In  the  eye  of  the  hungry  boarding-house  one 
can  usually  read  little  Oliver's  appeal  for  "  more.''  But  the  hall  bed- 
room in  the  third  floor  front  of  this  particular  boarding-house  was 
no  aching  void.  From  its  window  the  admiring  eyes  of  Miss  Fanny 
Bate^  typewriter^  had  in  a  year's  off-hours  watched  the  incomings  and 
outgoings  of  Miss  Beacon^  her  feminine  ideal. 

In  the  earlier  days  it  had  seemed  to  Miss  Bate^  fresh  from  rustic 
amenities^  the  obvious  thing  that  she  and  Miss  Beacon  should  become 
friends.  But,  as  the  long,  lonely  days  went  by,  Dorothy  came  and  went 
her  joyous  way,  and  the  paths  of  the  two  seemed  as  far  from  meeting 
as  at  first.  Fanny  discovered  that  in  the  city  people  do  not  call  upon 
new  neighbors  in  tentative  friendship.  How  then  was  one's  wish  to 
be  discovered  ?    She  concluded  that  chance  must  bring  them  together. 

More  than  once  she  had  met  Miss  Beacon  on  the  street  and  had  shot 
timid  glances  of  recognition.  But  Dorothy  passed,  always  oblivious 
of  the  neutral-tinted  figure  hesitating  on  curb  or  crossing.  Dorothy 
was  not  snobbish,  she  was  merely  preoccupied.  She  prided  herself 
upon  her  catholic  sympathies,  but  she  instinctively  sought  contrasts, 
and  her  train  of  thought  whizzed  between  those  far  termini.  Society 
and  the  Slums,  with  no  way  station.  Her  charity  was  of  the  kind  which 
begins  as  far  as  possible  from  home. 

Late  one  spring  afternoon  Dorothy  was  crossing  the  Common  on 
her  way  home  from  a  tea.  The  sun  slanted  through  the  trees  pleas- 
antly and  dabbled  with  golden  reflections  the  mild  surface  of  the  pond. 
A  small,  ragged  child  was  playing  alone  on  the  curbing,  reaching  out 
carelessly  over  the  water.  Even  as  Dorothy  passed  the  child  lost  her 
balance  and  splashed  forward.  Instantly  Dorothy  ran  to  the  rescue, 
and,  forgetting  her  dainty  raiment,  without  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  dragging  out  the  frightened  mite. 
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"  Oh  you  poor  little  thing  I^'  she  cried,  "  what  am  I  going  to  do 
with  you?  Where  do  you  live.  Baby?"  But  the  child  wailed  unintelli- 
gibly.   Dorothy  looked  about  for  assistance. 

At  this  moment  a  little,  brown  figure  hurried  up  from  the  other 
side  of  the  pond.  Fanny  Bate,  on  her  way  home  from  the  office,  had 
seen  the  rescue  with  mingled  emotions.  Here  was  her  heroine  in  diffi- 
culty. Perhaps  this  was  the  chance  she  sought  to  insert  the  wedge  of 
friendship.    She  approached  with  heightened  color  and  shining  eyes. 

'^  I  saw  it  all  from  the  other  side,^'  she  said  in  timid  admiration. 
"How  quick  you  were  I  Can^t  I  do  something  to  help  you?  Here, 
let  her  have  my  golf -cape  to  keep  her  warm,''  and  she  pulled  the  wrap 
from  her  shoulders.  But  the  child  drew  away  from  the  new-comer  and 
clung,  roaring,  to  the  other's  skirts.  Dorothy  knelt  beside  her  and 
gently  insinuated  the  cape  about  her.  "  Now  tell  me  where  you  live, 
Baby,"  she  cooed,  with  a  caress  on  the  dripping  curls.  The  child  sobbed 
out  the  number  of  an  obscure  and  dubious  street. 

"  Salvation  Alley — oh,  yes,  I  know  where  that  is,"  said  Dorothy 
briskly ;  "  I  will  get  her  home  in  no  time." 

"  But  you  oughtn't  to  go  alone,"  exclaimed  Miss  Bate.  "  Ifs  not 
a  nice  part  of  the  city,  is  it?    Let  me  go  with  you." 

Miss  Beacon  was  not  used  to  suggestions.  "  Oh,  no,  indeed,  thank 
you,"  she  said.  "  I  can  go  quite  well  alone.  I  visit  the  North  End 
often  in  my  charity  work.  But  I  think  I  will  take  a  carriage."  She 
stooped  to  take  the  child's  hand. 

"  Polly  tired !"  wailed  the  little  one.  "  Lady  carry  Polly,"  and  she 
put  up  her  dripping  arms. 

*^  Oh,  let  me !"  cried  the  other  girl,  stepping  forward  eagerly.  "  It 
won't  hurt  my  old  dress."    But  the  baby  set  up  a  howl. 

"  No !  Want  pretty  lady !"  she  cried,  turning  to  Dorothy  with  em- 
phatic preference.  The  girl  smiled  without  a  trace  of  conceit.  **  You 
see,  I  must  go,"  she  said.  "  Thank  you  very  much,  but  it  will  be  all 
right  when  we  are  in  the  carriage."  But  at  the  word  she  stopped  and 
her  face  flushed. 

Miss  Bate  was  hesitating,  disappointed  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  when 
Dorothy  changed  her  mind.  "Excuse  me,"  she  said;  "if  you  will 
go  with  me,  after  all,  and  if  you  wiU  lend  me  the  money  for  the  car- 
riage, I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  I  forgot  that  I  have  not  my  purse 
with  me." 

Fanny  Bate  had  in  her  bag  her  week's  salary.  "Oh,  yes,"  she 
smiled  joyfully,  "  I  shall  be  so  glad.  It  is  so  much  nicer  for  two  to  do 
an  unpleasant  thing  together,  isn't  it?" 

Dorothy  picked  up  the  child,  and  the  rescuers  made  their  way  to 
the  street,  where  Fanny  hailed  a  cab  and  they  were  soon  rolling  north- 
ward.   Once  in  the  cab,  the  baby  fell  asleep,  and  Fanny  subsided  into 
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bashfulness.  The  joy  of  being  thus  suddenly  face  to  face  with  her 
adored  filled  her  with  self-consciousness.  But  Dorothy  beamed  with 
affability^  and  soon  they  were  chatting  about  the  queer  and  quaint  cor- 
ners of  the  old  city,  which  Fanny  apologized  for  not  knowing  better. 
"  I  am  a  stranger  here/*  she  said.  ''  I  know  little  of  the  city  and  very 
few  people — ^yet.*' 

"You  will  soon  find  yourself  at  home/*  said  the  other  girl.  "I 
know  that  strangers  say  we  are  cold  and  hard  to  approach,  but  I  don't 
believe  it.**  She  smiled  so  winningly  that  Fanny  Bate*6  heart  beat 
with  triumph.    The  gates  were  opening ! 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  not  all  so/*  she  said  with  an  answering  smile. 
But  at  this  moment  the  cab  rattled  to  a  stand-still  and  the  driver  an- 
nounced with  deprecatory  accent,  "  This  be  the  number  you  towld  me, 
Miss.** 

"  You  had  better  tell  him  to  wait,**  suggested  Dorothy  as  she  lifted 
out  the  sleeping  child.  "  I  don*t  want  to  walk  home,  do  you  ?**  And 
Fanny  said  *^No,**  cheerfully  deferring  the  thought  of  the  cabby*s 
charge,  which  on  a  less  vital  occasion  would  have  seemed  extravagance. 
Mounting  the  rickety  stairs,  they  found  at  last  the  baby*s  mother  and 
restored  her  missing  penultimate  yoimgest.  Then,  amid  voluble  thanks 
from  the  woman  and  howls  of  bereavement  from  the  child,  they 
*'  marched  down  again**  to  their  chariot. 

"  Drive  to  Number  10  King  Street,**  commanded  Dorothy,  instinct- 
ively giving  her  own  address  to  the  driver, — "  or  shall  I  take  you  home 
first?** 

"  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference ;  to  your  house  first,  if  you  please." 
Fanny  smiled,  thinking  what  little  difference,  indeed.  And  so  the  cab 
rumbled  back  to  respectability. 

It  was  a  wonderful  journey  to  Fanny  Bate,  for  now  she  had  the 
other  girl  wholly  to  herself.  In  the  simplicity  of  her  soul  she  longed 
to  express  her  pent-up  admiration,  her  longings  of  the  past  year,  but, 
unskilled  in  conversational  manoeuvres,  she  knew  not  how  to  direct 
the  talk  into  a  personal  channel.  Dorothy  skimmed  over  cheerful  gener- 
alities with  an  easy  grace  that  Fanny  found  entrancing,  which  seemed 
to  her  familiar,  not  to  say  confidential.  What  fortune  to  have  won 
this  wonderful  creature  for  a  friend ! 

The  half  hour  of  their  ride  was  almost  over,  too  soon  for  at  least 
one  of  them.  The  cab  turned  into  King  Street.  Dorothy  interrupted 
her  own  gay  gossip :  "  Here  we  are — or  here  at  least  I  am.  And  now 
you  must  give  me  your  address,  so  that  I  can  pay  you  to-morrow  for 
this  ride  which  I  have  borrowed.** 

Fanny  flushed.  "Oh,  no,  indeed!**  she  exclaimed,  "it  was  my 
share  of  the  adventure.  I  will  gladly  give  you  my  address,*' — she 
glanced  whimsically  up  at  the  dingy  boarding-house,  almost  opposite 
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to  which  the  cab  had  stopped^ — ^^  but  you  must  not  pay  me.  It  has 
been  such  a  pleasure — ^this  little  adventure  with  you^  Miss  Beacon/' 

Dorothy  stared.    "  Why,  you  know  my  name  I'* 

*'  Oh,  yes.  I  live  next  door  to  you.  I  have  seen  you  a  great  many 
times." 

"  You  live  here  ?'*  Dorothy  glanced  at  the  boarding-house  with  its 
sordid  sign,  at  Fanny  Bate's  costume  as  the  latter  paid  the  cabman 
from  her  slender  purse.  Fanny  turned  to  her  smilingly,  but  Dorothy 
interrupted  the  smile.  *'  I  do  not  want  you  to  pay  for  the  cab,"  she 
insisted.  ^^It  was  my  own  affair  and  I  asked  you  to  help.  I  shall 
send  in  the  money  to-morrow,"  but  she  hesitated  at  the  sight  of  the 
distress  in  Fanny's  face. 

*'  Please  don't  say  any  more  about  it.  I  am  so  glad  to  do  it  It 
is  my  chance" — ^in  her  turn  Fanny  hesitated.  How  could  she  make 
Miss  Beacon  understand  ?  Dorothy  saw  that  for  some  reason  she  must 
not  press  the  point,  but  was  as  far  from  fathoming  Fanny's  thought 
as  little  Polly  would  have  been. 

"Well,"  she  said  reluctantly,  "if  you  insist,  I  will  say  no  more. 
But — ^wdl,  I  thank  you  very  much."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
then  held  out  her  hand.  She  was  embarrassed  and  ill  at  ease,  not  know- 
ing how  to  meet  a  King  Street  neighbor.  "  I  did  not  know  we  were 
such  near  neighbors,"  she  remarked.  "  But,  of  course,  in  a  city  like 
this  one  never  expects  to  know  who  lives  next  door.  I  don't  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  you  before  to-day." 

Fanny  smiled  wistfully.  "  I  have  seen  you  from  my  window  often  f 
her  tone  was  tentative;  she  waited.  Dorothy  smiled  again,  gathered 
her  skirts,  and  turned  to  the  flight  of  steps. 

"I  have  a  ruined  gown,  but  I  am  glad  we  happened  to  be  there 
when  the  baby  fell  in,  aren't  you?"  she  said,  and  nodded  herself  out 
of  sight  The  other  girl  slowly  ascended  the  parallel  flight  of  steps, 
and,  drawing  her  latch-key,  let  herself  into  the  boarding-house. 

"  Yes,  I'm  glad,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  have  to  give  up  going  to  hear 
Bernhardt ;  but  it  was  worth  it, — oh,  yes,  it  was  worth  more  to  spend 
an  hour  and  a  half  with  her.  If  only — ^but  this  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it,  I  suppose.  She  didn't  even  ask  my  name!  Next-door 
neighbors ;  as  she  says,  what  does  that  count  for  in  a  big  city  ?  Neigh- 
bor is  a  queer  word  anyway.  I  guess  it  doesn't  mean  anything  except  in 
the  country — and  in  the  Bible." 

And  she  mounted  to  her  cold  little  room  with  a  sigh. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  FAME 

BY  MAUDE   ROOSEVELT 

(BARONESS  MUMM  VON  SCHWARZENSTEIN) 


JOE  MONEOE  and  his  wife  belonged  to  that  typically  New  Eng- 
land class  of  old-time  respectability  which  bears  upon  its  face 
the  ostentatious  self-satisfaction  engendered  by  an  existence  of 
frugal  routine.  Considerably  past  middle  age^  they  had  enjoyed  con- 
jugal life  for  over  thirty  years  on  the  vdde-acred  estate  that  had  been 
in  the  family  for  many  generations.  The  name^  Monroe,  was  well 
known  and  respected  in  the  county,  for  Joseph,  the  elder,  a  lawyer  of 
high  standing  in  Bridgeport,  had  boasted  quite  a  degree  of  prominence 
among  its  people.  The  present  Joseph,  however,  although  heir  to  the 
firm,  yet  mild,  character  of  his  worthy  progenitor,  lacked  his  ability, 
being  controlled  more  by  his  heart  than  his  head,  as  palmists  say. 

It  was  upon  her  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  Mrs.  Monroe  often 
depended,  with  cunning  confidence,  for  the  ultimate  success  of  attacks 
planned  in  behalf  of  her  second  and  best-beloved  son,  Herbert,  whose 
Hf e,  as  Sidney  Smith  said  of  his  own,  was  passed  ^^  like  a  razor,  con- 
tinually in  hot  water  or  a  scrape.'^  Upon  Herbert  his  doting  parents 
had  settled  their  ambitions,  because  of  a  certain  domineering  self- 
assertiveness  that  he  had  evinced  in  childhood,  and  which,  in  their 
innocent  adulation,  they  had  interpreted  as  cleverness.  Money  was 
scraped  and  saved  during  his  precocious  boyhood  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  course  at  Yale,  where  he  studied  electric  engineering.  It  was 
hoped  that  he  might  through  this  pursuit  become  a  great  inventor,  or 
at  least  a  power  in  the  world  of  science. 

Sam,  his  brother,  and  elder  by  one  year, — a  taciturn,  loosely  jointed 
fellow  of  twenty  at  the  time, — ^made  no  comment  upon  these  proceed- 
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ings^  although  his  limited  education  had  been  begun  and  finished  in 
the  public  high-school  of  Bridgeport.  He  felt  it  just  to  give  Her- 
bert all  advantages^  having  been  reared  to  a  full  appreciation  of  his 
brother's  superiority,  and  therefore  made  no  objection  to  his  having 
them,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  own  labor  in  superintending  the  farm. 
During  the  years  of  Herbert^s  absence  he  slaved  silently,  having  the 
tale  of  his  brother's  prospective  glory  dinned  forever  in  his  ears  as 
an  incentive  to  work. 

But  after  a  time  the  story  began  to  pall.  It  was  Herbert,  Herbert, 
on  every  side :  and  Mrs.  Mortimer's  daughter  Helen,  who  lived  on  the 
adjoining  place,  never  seemed  to  open  her  lips  if  it  were  not  to  speak 
of  him.  Helen  Mortimer  was  five  years  yoimger  than  Sam,  and  in  his 
quiet  way  he  had  watched  her  growing  from  a  mere  child,  like  some 
sweet,  familiar  flower  of  his  garden.  In  time  the  tendrils  of  her  in- 
fluence penetrated  into  the  deep,  fallow  ground  of  his  nature.  He  felt 
them  as  the  earth  must  feel  the  virtue-imbibing  roots  of  its  growth, 
offering  to  her  secret  influence  a  silent  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  best 
in  him.  He  thought  of  her  only  as  a  thing  to  love,  an  incentive  towards 
virtue  and  pure-mindedness ;  for  he  realized  there  could  be  no  hope 
of  her  ever  turning  her  thoughts  from  Herbert  to  him. 

Things  continued  like  this  during  the  three  years  of  Herbert's 
course  at  college;  then  occurred  one  of  the  first  disappointments  of 
that  auspicious  venture.  Herbert  returned  home  with  vastly  increased 
self-esteem  and  an  outward  polish,  offset  by  inexcusable  debt,  and 
minus  diploma  and  honors.  Of  course,  it  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
family,  and  it  became  immediately  necessary  to  sell  part  of  the  farm's 
stock  and  some  of  the  land  to  cancel  the  prodigal's  obligations.  But 
the  fellow  had  a  way  which  was  irresistible;  he  was  adorably  good- 
looking,  and  had  made  such  good  friends  in  the  fashionable  world  that 
he  soon  accomplished  a  reconciliation  with  his  parents  and  Sam — ^the 
latter  readily  forgiving  without  a  murmur. 

"You  see,  you  good  people  have  all  spoiled  me,**  Herbert  would 
say,  with  his  bright  smile;  *'youVe  expected  too  much.  I  am  not  a 
Napoleon  or  a  Frederick  the  Great;  Fm  only  a  son  of  my  dear  old 
Mamsey.**  And  with  that  he  would  give  Mrs.  Monroe  a  hug  that 
brought  a  crimson  fiush  to  her  round,  genial  face.  Mr.  Monroe  would 
cross  his  legs  nervously  with  a  glance  of  pride  at  his  handsome  son, 
^  whose  cultured  tone  and  seeming  fluent  knowledge  made  his  guileless 
old  heart  swell  with  pleasure. 

Herbert  did  not  remain  long  at  home;  he  was  invited  by  a  coU^ 
friend,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  to  spend  the  winter  in  New 
York.  To  be  the  guest  of  Bobby  Peatherstone  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
sniffed  at,  and  the  Monroes  recognized  that  such  an  opportunity  might 
open  wonderful  possibilities  to  their  beloved  son.    Bobby  was  not  only 
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a  miilionaiFe  in  his  own  rights  but  held  considerable  sway  as  a  rapid 
young  sprig  of  that  ostentatiously  vicious  community  known  as  the 
"  smart  set'^  of  the  metropolis.  Of  course,  the  Monroes  knew  nothing 
of  this ;  they  were  informed  merely  that  he  held  power  and  an  enviable 
position  in  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

One  week  spent  in  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  his  people's  home 
was  sufficient  for  Herbert.  Helen's  correct  but  unadorned  beauty  did 
not  appeal  to  him;  her  shy  and  innocently  revealed  adoration  bored 
him.  He  even  secretly  wondered  at  the  irony  of  fate  that  had  given 
him  her  love  when  the  girl  was  so  clearly  suited  to  Sam. 

Although  Mr.  Monroe  was  far  from  pleased  by  the  little  profit  Her- 
bert had  made  of  his  time  at  college  and  the  sums  expended  upon  him, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  believe  in  the  advisability  of  his  son  visiting 
Featherstone.  Herbert  explained  it  as  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  great 
things  that  would  ultimately  add  to  the  fortunes  of  all ;  and  with  this 
Sam  heartily  agreed,  recognizing  from  his  brother's  very  tone  of  voice 
that  it  would  not  be  right  to  keep  him  in  that  provincial  spot.  Herbert 
always  chose  the  most  elegant  language  in  speaking  to  his  parents,  the 
leamedness  of  which  invariably  silenced  them;  and  they  jogged  along, 
still  husbanding  their  ambitions  for  his  future  as  the  key-note  of  their 
existence. 

Helen,  who  from  early  childhood  had  made  Herbert  her  idol,  was  the 
only  one  who  could  not  accept  the  thought  of  his  departure  with  entire 
confidence  and  bravery.  Her  love  was  a  secret  she  scarcely  dared  to 
acknowledge  even  to  herself;  and  yet  the  thought  that  this  long-looked- 
f or  return  brought  him  for  so  short  a  time  into  her  life  stole  the  bright- 
ness from  her  lovely  face. 

Only  Sam  guessed  what  she  suffered,  for,  long  before  even  his 
brother  had  recognized  the  truth,  his  keen  observation  had  detected 
her  jealously  guarded  secret. 

Mrs.  Monroe  was  very  fond  of  the  girl,  and  often  had  her  over  to 
spend  the  day,  especially  when  her  idolized  son  returned  for  his  vaca- 
tions, to  brighten  and  enliven  the  old  house,  entirely  ignoring  the  proba- 
ble consequence  of  such  association. 

Helen  had  a  pretty  voice,  and  was  wont  to  sit  at  the  old  piano 
in  the  wide  parlor,  with  its  horsehair  furniture  and  large-framed 
family  portraits,  and  sing  simple  little  songs  that  pleased  the  old  peo- 
ple and  went  straight  to  Sam's  heart.  Herbert  always  praised  her  in 
his  gallant  way,  although  the  natural  simplicity  of  her  method  invaria- 
bly worked  on  his  nerves,  for,  unlike  the  others,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  cultured  singers  during  his  days  at  Yale. 

One  evening,  three  days  before  his  departure  for  New  York,  while 
Helen  was  singing  ^^Ben  Bolf^  she  glanced  up  as  he  stood  leaning 
gracefully  against  the  piano  and  surprised  a  half-contemptuous  smile 
in  his  eyes. 
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Instantly  her  voice  broke;  she  was  unable  to  continue.  On  recog- 
nizing what  he  had  done,  Herbert  was  sorry,  although  the  incident 
secretly  amused  him. 

^^  Why  did  you  stop  singing  so  suddenly  to-night  P'  he  asked  later, 
as  he  drove  her  through  the  dusk  to  the  Mortimers^  place. 

"  Because — ^you  were  laughing/'  she  returned  softly. 

'^Laughing?  What  nonsense  I  My  dear  little  girl,  I  love  to  hear 
you  sing.*' 

Helen  could  make  no  response;  already  her  heart  was  full  almost 
to  breaking  at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  these 
gentle  words  threatened  to  set  free  an  avalanche  of  tears.  She  sank 
farther  back  in  the  buggy  and  remained  silent,  hearing  her  heart  beat 
loudly  and  fearing  that  he  too  might  notice  it. 

Herbert  felt  the  shy  movement,  and,  comprehending  the  signifi- 
cance of  her  silence,  drew  the  horse  to  a  walk. 

^^  Are  you  offended  with  me  ?''  he  asked  in  the  tone  of  tender  appeal 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  employ. 

"No.''  The  word  was  scarcely  audible,  and  he  could  hear  her 
quickly  drawn  breath  as  she  sought  to  conceal  the  emotion  that  was 
slowly  getting  mastery  of  her. 

In  a  moment  he  had  her  small,  quivering  hand  in  his.  "  What  a 
funny  child  you  are  I"  he  murmured,  fixing  his  fine  eyes  upon  her. 
Helen  turned  away  in  confusion;  he  could  see  the  delicate  flush  steal 
up  her  slender  throat  and  dye  the  little  ear  from  which  her  soft,  wavy 
hair  was  brushed  back  in  such  conventional  sleekness.  "Are  you 
sorry  to  have  me  go  ?" 

She  raised  her  hand  frantically  to  escape  his  hold,  feeling  the  tears 
rush  suddenly  to  her  eyes,  but  he  held  it  firmly,  drawing  her  closer  to 
him.    "  Tell  me,  are  you  sorry  ?" 

Feeling  that  embrace  about  her  for  which  she  had  secretly  longed 
during  the  months  of  his  absence,  Helen  grew  faint.  She  sank  to  it 
weakly,  helplessly;  and,  burying  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  sobbed  like 
a  child. 

Herbert  had  not  been  prepared  for  this:  although  during  his  col- 
lege days  he  had  had  varied  experience  with  young  women,  he  had  never 
before  seen  one  in  tears.  For  an  instant  it  bewildered  him.  Helen 
was  so  unlike  the  girls  he  had  known  while  at  Yale  that  he  had  always 
instinctively  treated  her  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  reverence,  but 
as  he  now  comprehended  how  jdeldingly  she  clung  to  him  in  the  help- 
less confidence  of  her  innocent  love,  a  thrill  of  youthful  excitement 
prompted  him  to  gather  her  closer  in  his  embrace. 

"  Kiss  me,"  he  whispered,  "  if  you  love  me." 

They  heard  the  sleepy  creaking  of  the  buggy  moving  slowly  through 
the  soft-scented  twilight,  and  the  subtle  perfumes  of  spring  entered 
their  senses  with  insidious  infiuence. 
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Under  the  soft  and  sensuous  excitement  of  the  hour  Herberfs  self- 
indulgent  nature  awoke  suddenly  to  a  keen^  though  superficial^  delight 
in  feeling  her  quivering  and  submissive  in  his  arms.  His  brain  reeled : 
he  gently  pressed  back  her  tossed  head  until  he  could  see  the  tearful 
gray  eyes  brilliant  with  a  love  she  dared  not  speak^  the  lips  parted 
by  frightened  breathings  the  soft  face  flushed  with  the  first  glow  of 
love. 

As  his  lips  met  hers  an  unworthy  thought  was  bom  of  the  mo- 
ment's intoxication.  Why  had  he  so  long  ignored  her  too  evident 
adoration?  There  were  yet  three  days — it  would  relieve  the  mo- 
notony ! 

"  Herb,  don't  leave  me/'  she  whispered  breathlessly  as  he  kissed 
her  again,  "I  can't  bear  it;   I  shall  die  here  without  you!" 

Her  eyes  looked  into  his  with  yearning  trust,  and  something  in 
them,  some  evidence  of  her  innocent  heart,  awoke  in  him  the  innate 
nobility  that  his  pampered  and  selfish  existence  had  not  yet  wholly 
extinguished.  There  came  to  him  a  revulsion  of  feeling;  he  sat  up- 
right and  released  her. 

"  I  must,  worse  luck !"  he  said,  patting  the  little  hand  that  still 
clung  to  his.  "But  I'll  come  back — ^never  fear;  and  then  we  shall 
have  a  great  time." 

"But  when — ^when?"   she  pleaded. 

"  Oh,  before  long."  He  did  not  for  a  moment  appreciate  that  he 
bad  done  the  girl  any  harm  in  that  momentary  indulgence  of  himself, 
but  the  reaction  embarrassed  him.  He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in 
order  to  quiet  her,  to  make  her  realize  that  he  had  meant  nothing. 

Helen  could  not  realize  this:  the  evil  was  done.  In  taking  her 
virgin  kisses  he  had  in  a  sense  taken  possession  of  her.  In  that  first 
delicious  hour  of  her  life  her  spirit  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  his 
proprietorship,  although  he  had  not  consciously  exerted  it. 

To  do  him  justice,  Herbert  was  sincerely  regretful  of  the  episode 
after  he  had  disengaged  himself  from  her  tenderly  clinging  hands  at 
her  aunf s  gate.  The  fascinating  artificiality  and  subtlety  of  city- 
bred  girls  had  spoiled  him  for  one  so  fresh  and  real  as  Helen.  Her 
unconcealed  devotion  for  him  was  not  alluring;  he  preferred  the  co- 
quettish playing  of  more  worldly  women.  Everything  provincial  vexed 
him ;  he  hungered  for  excitement  and  sensations,  and  by  his  wonderful 
stories  of  life  in  the  big  cities  he  had  already  conveyed  to  Helen's  im- 
pressionable nature  a  little  of  this  hunger. 

It  was  in  dreaming  of  him  continually  in  connection  with  that 
life  of  which  she  knew  so  little  that  she  had  come  to  invest  him  with 
the  glamour  of  romantic  perfections.  Her  imaginative  temperament 
had  fallen  a  prey  not  alone  to  his  beauty,  but  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
broader  and  brighter  world  that  he  seemed  to  carry  about  with  him. 
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His  conversation^  his  manners^  his  dress^  were  all  so  different  to  those 
of  the  men  who  lived  in  her  vicinity;  they  excited  her  fancy,  and 
represented  something  for  which  her  nature  had  craved  since  first  she 
could  remember. 

She  did  not  see  him  alone  again  during  the  three  remaining  days 
of  his  stay  at  the  homestead,  but  on  the  eve  of  departure  his  vanity, 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  desire  to  make  up  for  his  obvious  neglect,  led 
him  to  give  her  a  small  gold  coin  as  a  souvenir  to  keep  her  interests 
alive  in  him. 

They  had  all  gone  to  Bridgeport  to  see  him  off,  she  and  his  mother 
and  father  and  Sam,  and  this  little  occurrence  had  taken  place  in  the 
big,  three-seated  wagonette,  while  she  and  Herbert  sat  together  in  the 
rear. 

He  spoke  some  honeyed  words  to  her  too,  words  bom  of  previous 
flirtations  and  empty  as  they  were  subtly  sweet;  but  Helen  drank  them 
in  greedily  and  treasured  them*  in  her  heart 

For  many  weeks  she  awaited  trustingly  for  the  coming  of  a  letter, 
confiding  her  secret  to  no  one,  and  existing  in  a  sweet  fool's  paradise 
of  dreams. 

In  time  she  was  obliged,  however,  to  be  grateful  for  the  rare  news 
of  Herbert  that  came  in  occasional  letters  to  his  parents, — ^beautifully 
worded  and  penned  epistles,  glowing  with  accounts  of  how  he  was  ffited 
and  sought  after,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  that  the  opportunity 
offered  for  his  future.  These  letters  were  a  source  of  interest  to  the 
community  for  miles  around,  for  Mrs.  Monroe  took  especial  ddigfat 
in  recounting  to  members  of  that  rural  and  simple-minded  aristocracy 
all  that  her  beloved  son  was  seeing  and  doing  in  the  great  metropolis, 
— ^how  he  visited  at  this  house  and  that,  how  Mrs.  Van  Pilpher  had 
taken  him  in  her  carriage  to  the  opera,  and  the  wealthy  Mrs.  Struthers 
had  asked  him  to  officiate  as  usher  at  the  wedding  of  her  daughter. 
The  rural  aristocracy  received  these  enthusiastic  bulletins  with  un- 
bending reserve,  but  they  nevertheless  enjoyed  them. 

n. 

Meanwhile  Herbert  in  the  glittering  whirl  of  his  new  life  was 
slowly  and  surely  getting  into  serious  difficulties.  Bobert  Feather- 
stone,  although  he  could  not  look  back  farther  than  two  generations 
with  an  unblushing  countenance,  was  a  young  man  of  heart,  and  that 
keenness  of  calculation  which  is  one  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by 
plebeian  and  commercial  ancestry.  He  had  ambitions  for  his  friend, 
and,  founding  his  expectations  upon  Herbert's  unusually  attractive 
personality,  had  set  upon  his  making  a  brilliant  marriage  that  would 
enable  him  to  become  a  stable  member  of  Bobby's  "set"  and  remain 
in  New  York.    But,  imfortunately,  his  guest  had  not  so  strong  a  head 
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as  he  had  appetites.  The  flattery  of  older  women  who  were  pleased 
to  have  so  goodly  a  specmien  of  man  to  grace  their  board  and  box  had 
had  the  effect  it  usually  has  upon  innately  vain  natures  who  are  plunged 
suddenly  into  a  sea  of  excitement  and  adidation.  Herbert  never  stopped 
to  think  of  the  morrow;  he  lived  in  the  present^  abandoning  himself 
to  the  pleasures  it  offered  recklessly^  and  heedless  of  consequence. 

The  tbcnigfat  of  his  parents  and  their  loving  expectations  of  his 
future  never  entered  his  head^  save  when  it  was  necessary  to  invent 
some  new  and  plausible  excuse  for  requesting  funds.  Of  Helen  he 
never  thought. 

Bobby  Featherstone  had  attempted  to  reason  with  him^  all  to  no 
avail.  He  ended  by  refusing  to  loan  him  more  money  unless  he  made 
some  effort  to  win  Ethel  Yanderstein,  the  daughter  of  an  aged  Croesus^ 
whom  Featherstone  had  selected  for  him.  She  was  a  pretty,  dark  girl 
of  slightly  Jewish  type^  and  had  already  evinced  a  decided  predilection 
for  Herbert.  Featherstone  entertained  her  lavishly  in  order  to  bring 
the  two  together. 

In  the  b^inning  Herbert  espoused  the  idea  bravely^  although  he 
was  not  particularly  attracted  by  Miss  Vanderstein;  but  this^  Feather- 
stone assured  him^  was  unnecessary. 

**  It  isn't  considered  the  correct  thing  to  love  one's  wife  nowadays/' 
he  had  replied  to  Herbert's  hinted  objection.  ^^  Who  does  in  our  world  ? 
You  can't  name  one  man,  who  has  been  married  a  year." 

"  I  know,"  said  Herbert  thoughtfully,  "  but  it  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
rank  condition  of  affairs." 

"  Oh,  I  know  whaf  s  troubling  you  I"  ejaculated  Featherstone  irri- 
tably. ^'You've  been  fool  enough  to  let  Mrs.  Burton  fascinate  you, 
and  now  you're  going  to  let  her  make  a  fool  of  you." 

Herbert  was  standing  by  the  window  of  his  friend's  luxurious  bach- 
elor apartments,  looking  moodily  down  upon  the  restless  sea  of  Fifth 
Avenue;  he  made  no  response,  but  his  brows  contracted  angrily. 

*'  You  are  the  most  hopelessly  thankless  creature  to  push  along !" 
continued  his  friend  with  still  greater  show  of  ill-humor.  ^^  Look  at 
me  I  If  it  hadn't  been  that  I  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that 
was  offered,  do  you  think  I  would  be  where  I  am  to-day  ?" 

Herbert  wheeled  about.  "  What  rot !"  he  ejaculated.  "  You,  with 
nearly  five  millions  back  of  you !    Compare  your  position  with  mine !" 

*'  Oh,  thaf  s  all  very  well,  but  four  or  five  millions  counts  for  mighty 
little  with  the  set  I  move  in.  It  got  me  in — ^I  don't  deny  it ;  but  that 
doesn't  prove  it  will  keep  me  there — ^not  by  a  long  shot  I  We  are  just 
as  much  slaves  to  our  principles — or  lack  of  principles — ^as  any  dry- 
goods  derk.  In  whatever  station  you're  in,  Monroe,  whether  low  or 
high,  you're  obliged  to  obey  the  rules  that  control  it.  As  somebody 
has  said,  ^  even  Hell  hath  its  peculiar  laws.^ 
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"Yes,  and  even  fools  have  their  philosophy P  returned  Herbert 
with  an  insolent  smile  as  he  stretched  himself  in  a  low  chair  and 
lighted  a  cigarette. 

^^  The  fool  is  he  who  doesn't  recognize  a  plum  when  it  drops  in  his 
mouth,  and  I  would  advise  you,  my  boy,  to  wake  up  before  it  is  too 
late/' 

Something  stilted  in  the  speaker's  tone  made  Herbert  look  up; 
he  took  the  cigarette  from  his  lips. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  mean  if  you  don't  stop  wasting  you  time  running  after  Mrs. 
Burton,  I'll  wash  my  hands  of  you." 

"What  about  Mrs.  Jack?"   demanded  Herbert  with  a  sneer. 

"Pooh!  a  pastime.  You  don't  suppose  I'm  making  an  idiot  of 
myself  over  her,  do  you?  Besides,  she  has  a  husband,  and  consequently 
the  situation  is  safe.  Although  I  don't  think  Estelle  Burton  would 
ever  give  you  any  serious  trouble  on  that  score.  Young  and  pretty 
widows  with  little  money  are  not  looking  for  young  and  pretty  boys 
without  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Besides,  as  you  say,  our  situations  are 
entirely  different:  I  can  aflEord  to  waste  time;  you  can't" 

Herbert  puffed  silently,  his  face  expressing  the  ugly  mood  t^t  was 
slowly  getting  possession  of  him. 

"  How  do  you  expect  this  affair  to  end,  I'd  like  to  know,"  persisted 
Featherstone,  goaded  by  his  silence.  "  You  will  lose  all  your  chances, 
then  you  will  wake  up  to  the  ass  you've  been." 

"  Look  here,  Featherstone,  I  think  you've  preached  enough  for  one 
day,"  said  Herbert,  with  difficulty  controlling  his  anger,  not  wishing 
to  quarrel  with  his  bread  and  butter  if  it  could  be  avoided.  "  Suppose 
you  dry  up  for  a  little  while." 

"  I'm  getting  tired  of  talking  to  you,"  growled  Featherstone  omin- 
ously. "I  know  what  it's  coming  to;  Mrs.  Burton  is  the  very  worst 
influence  in  the  world  for  you;  she  would  sacrifice  any  fellow  for  her 
own  amusement." 

"I  would  rather  not  discuss  her,  please,"  replied  Herbert  coldly. 
"  I'm  sick  of  these  Sunday-school  lectures,  anyhow." 

He  got  up  and  took  bis  hat  from  the  table.  Featherstone  watched 
him.    "  Are  you  going  out  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  am  not  going  to  listen  to  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer, 
thaf  s  certain." 

"Well,  don't  forget  I'm  giving  that  dinner  at  Sherry's  to-night 
for  Miss  Vanderstein;  so  be  here  in  time  to  go  with  me,  will  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  in  time,"  returned  Herbert  wearily  as  he  strode 
out  of  the  room.  He  dreaded  that  dinner,  with  its  interminable  f<wr- 
mality  and,  to  him,  uninteresting  object.  Ethel  Vanderstein  did  not 
appeal  to  him  in  the  slightest  degree, — ^in  fact,  her  personality  was 
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somewhat  repellant.  Yet  he  felt  that  Peatherstone^s  arguments  were 
laid  on  a  basis  of  truths  and  that  he  expected  him  to  propose  that  very 
evenings  and  had  so  arranged  matters  that  he  would  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

As  he  strolled  slowly  up  the  broad  avenue  with  its  rush  of  vehicles 
and  ceaseless  tide  of  well-dressed  pedestrians  he  turned  the  situation 
over  and  over  in  his  mind.    Would  he  marry  her?— could  he? 

Immediately  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  face  that  always  haimted 
it,  a  small,  high-cheeked,  narrow-eyed  face  with  a  witchery  of  its  own 
that  was  never  seen  in  woman's  face  before.  He  recalled  many  of  the 
Widow's  characteristic  little  gestures,  the  subtle  half-dosing  of  her 
eyes,  and  an  uncontrollable  desire  seized  him  to  see  her  again. 

He  would  propose  to  Ethel  Vanderstein  that  evening;  there  was 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do  if  he  wished  to  keep  in  with  Featherstone, 
but  he  meant  to  see  Mrs.  Burton  for  a  little  while  first. 

In  his  heart  he  recognized  the  logic  in  what  his  friend  had  said, 
although  he  would  not  acknowledge  it  even  to  himself.  Estelle  Burton 
certainly  had  acquired  a  peculiar  and  wholly  controlling  influence  over 
him;  her  smallest  wish  was  law;  he  felt  her  slightest  change  of  mood 
as  instantly  and  acutely  as  a  photographic  film  feels  difference  in  light 
and  shade.  He  feared  to  contemplate  to  what  an  extent  she  might  gov- 
ern him,  and  yet  the  very  fact  that  she  possessed  the  power  was  a  secret 
and  ecstatic  delight. 

He  turned  into  Forty-fifth  Street  and  mounted  the  steps  of  her 
house. 

The  butler  showed  him  into  a  back  room  luxuriously  fitted  up  as  a 
library.  Mrs.  Burton  was  seated  at  the  desk,  apparently  very  much 
occupied  in  writing  a  letter.    She  did  not  look  up. 

*'  Sit  down,  Herbert,''  she  said  gently  in  a  soft  voice  of  indescribable 
charm,  and  possessing  a  rich,  flute-like  quality  that  seemed  peculiarly 
in  harmony  with  her  slight,  willowy  person  and  the  tasteful  accoutre- 
ments of  the  room,  *'  I  shall  be  flnished  in  a  moment." 

He  threw  himself  familiarly  upon  a  divan  back  of  her,  and  aUowed 
his  eyes  to  follow  the  graceful  lines  of  her  beautiful  form,  and  linger 
upon  the  soft,  waving,  dark  hair  that  adorned  her  shapely  head  in 
luxuriant,  glossy  masses. 

Every  sudden  movement  of  her  arm  or  hand  sent  a  thrill  through 
him,  as  though  she  had  touched  him.  He  was  impatient  to  have  her 
turn,  that  he  might  look  into  her  strange,  unwavering  gray  eyes, 
and  feel  her  attention  flxed  upon  him. 

Suddenly  she  arose  and,  without  even  glancing  at  him,  crossed  to 
the  electric  bell. 

'*  Send  this  by  messenger  at  once,  Motley,"  she  said  as  the  butler 
appeared,  and  handing  him  the  letter. 
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When  she  turned  towards  him  Herbert  was  standing. 

"I  have  just  dispatched  a  regret  to  the  much-heralded  Burk- 
Vanhesser  dinner/^  she  said  as  she  stood,  with  anns  uplifted,  befoie 
a  tall  French  mirror,  arranging  a  stray  bit  of  hair. 

*'  Why,  I  thought  it  was  to  be  to-night,*'  remarked  Herbert  in  sur- 
prise, as  he  regarded  the  supple  lines  of  her  form,  boldly  revealed  by 
the  pose. 

**  So  it  is ;  I  have  sent  a  plea  of  illness.  It  has  finished  me  with 
that  house,  probably,  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  !*' 

*^  Did  you  not  wish  to  go  ?** 

She  sMik  upon  the  divan  with  a  troubled  look  in  her  eyes.  *'  There 
is  to  be  someone  there  I  could  not  possibly  permit  myself  to  meet.  It 
was  only  by  a  most  fortunate  chance  that  I  learned  he  is  to  be  there.** 

A  violent  and  jealous  curiosity  seized  Herbert;  he  b^an  to  imagine 
all  sorts  of  situations  in  her  past  that  could  render  such  an  aversion 
possible. 

"  Some  man  ?"  he  said  awkwardly.  ^*  Why  should  you  fear  to  meet 
any  man?** 

She  regarded  him  an  instant  in  cold  silence.  *^  May  I  ask  who  has 
given  you  permission  to  catechise  me?**  she  asked  with  the  rigorous 
severity  women  of  her  type  are  wont  to  exercise  over  men  who  have 
once  shown  themselves  to  be  abject  to  their  wills. 

His  eyes  shifted  before  hers. 

**  You  know  what  madness  you  breed  in  me  when  you  mention  any 
other  man  having  a  place — even  a  contemptible  one — ^in  your  life.** 

"Well,  you  must  get  over  that,**  she  returned  quietly;  "even  a 
woman*s  husband  can't  be  so  exacting  in  these  days.'* 

"  I  love  you  as  no  woman*s  husband  has  ever  loved  her.** 

Mrs.  Burton  smiled.  "Very  probably;  that  is  saying  little.  The 
first  thing  a  husband  learns  is  that  his  wife  is  but  an  ordinary  woman, 
and  wonders  why  he  tied  himself  to  her." 

"  Your  husband  never  learned  that.** 

She  arose  precipitantly.  "  No,**  she  said  bitterly,  "  he  didn*t  find 
me  quite  ordinary  enough!  He  thought — ^but  why  talk  of  him?  I 
have  a  dull  evening  on  my  hands, — a  new  experience  I    You  must  amuse 


me.** 


Herbert's  heart  leapt  as  he  met  her  splendid  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
half  smiling  and  half  challenging. 

"  If  only  I  could,*'  he  murmured  emotionally,  "  but  when  a  fellow 
gets  to  my  state  he's  such  a  dull  dog.** 

"  Well,  we  shall  have  dinner  early.  You  will  feel  better  after  din- 
ner. We  must  dine  here,  for  no  one  else  must  know  that  I  am  not  as 
ill  as  I  pretended  in  my  note.** 

The  thought  of  dining  with  her  alone,  of  having  her  all  to  himself 
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the  whole  eyening,  made  his  brain  reel.  It  was  a  privilege  seldom 
accorded  him^  and  one  he  would  almost  rather  have  died  than  forego. 
As  he  was  about  to  make  an  enthusiastic  reply^  he  remembered  Feather- 
stone's  dinner  at  Sherry's.  A  chilling  disappointment  prevented  the 
words;  he  turned  and  paced  the  room  with  head  bowed  and  brows 
contracted. 

The  Widow  watched  him.  "Well,  is  this  the  way  to  receive  the 
most  flattering  invitation  I  have  ever  extended  to  you?"  she  asked  in 
a  somewhat  puzzled  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  know  \"  exclaimed  Herbert  passionately.  "  It's  just  my 
luckl" 

She  turned  on  him  coldly.    "  What  is  your  luck?" 

"  Why,  to  have  you  ask  me  to  do  this  to-night  of  all  nights." 

''Why?" 

"  Featherstone  is  giving  a  dinner;  I  promised  to  be  there." 

Mrs.  Burton  regarded  him  in  significant  silence. 

''  If  you  prefer  to  go  to  him,"  she  said  quietly,  "  go  by  all  means. 
I  shaU  send  around  for  Dick  Brockly — ^no,  his  wife  is  suffering  from 
one  of  her  bilious  attacks;  she  looked  as  yellow  as  a  duck's  foot  this 
morning !  I  couldn't  stand  Sogers,  and  there's  no  one  else  I  can  trust 
to  know  I  am  not  ill.  You  will  just  have  to  stay,  that  is  all !"  She 
sank  on  the  divan  and  with  languid  ease  arranged  a  pyramid  of  cush- 
ions back  of  her. 

''  If  it  were  not  that  he  has  asked  this  girl  especially  for  me,"  said 
Herbert,  still  pacing  restlessly. 

"  Oh,  a  girl !"  murmured  the  Widow  expressively ;  "  now  we  have 
come  to  the  pith  of  the  matter.  So  you  fear  to  oflfend  this  girl  by  re- 
maining with  me?" 

"  No — ^not  in  the  least.  I  don't  want  to  oflfend  Featherstone.  It 
will  finish  things  between  us  if  I  don't  turn  up." 

''  Is  Mr.  Featherstone's  opinion  of  such  value  ?  Pray,  don't  think 
of  remaining  if  it  means  more  to  you  than  mine." 

Herbert  could  not  tell  her  all  that  it  meant  to  him ;  he  did  not  even 
dare  to  contemplate  what  the  consequence  was  likely  to  be  should  he 
give  way  to  the  temptation  she  oflEered.  It  was  only  through  Bobby 
Featherstone's  patronage  that  he  had  been  able  to  enter  the  set  in 
which  Mrs.  Burton  moved,  and  he  knew  that  should  he  be  thrown  off 
by  him  without  money  and  homeless,  he  would  soon  sink  into  oblivion. 

''  I  don't  know  how  I  can  manage  it,"  he  said  in  a  vacillating  tone. 
"  They  will  expect  me — ^if  s  rather  late " 

"  Send  him  a  note.  There  are  writing-things  at  that  desk.  A  mes- 
senger can  take  it  to  him  in  ten  minutes." 

''  If  he  knows  I  am  here " 

*'  Why  let  him  know  ?    Say  you  have — ^broken  your  foot — been  given 
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knockout  drops — say  you^re  dead!**  She  laughed  wickedly,  and  sank 
deeper  into  the  cushions. 

Herbert  looked  at  her  lying  back  with  supple  grace,  her  lovely  face 
smiling  up  at  him  with  bewitching  deviltry,  her  strange  eyes  half- 
closed  and  alluring. 

"  All  right,  here  goes  V*  he  exclaimed  recklessly  as  he  strode  towards 
the  desk. 

in. 

When  Herbert  returned  that  night  Featherstone  was  asleep.  This 
was  a  relief,  for  he  dreaded  going  through  the  scene  that  he  knew  was 
in  store  for  him,  and  which  he  felt  in  his  heart  he  deserved.  Until 
dawn  he  tossed  restlessly,  haunted  by  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Burton, 
living  over  again  every  thrilling  moment  he  had  passed  with  her,  antici- 
pating the  morrow,  when  he  was  to  see  her  again.  She  had  promised 
to  dance  the  cotillon  with  him  at  the  Whitings*  the  following  Satur- 
day. This  was  a  distinction  he  had  scarcely  hoped  for ;  he  knew  there 
would  be  many  to  envy  him,  for  Mrs.  Burton's  beauty  and  the  high 
social  position  her  husband  had  held  gave  her  place  among  the  most 
f 6ted  of  young  matrons,  for  whose  favor  every  man  sought.  It  was 
not  a  small  triumph  for  Herbert,  coming  as  a  stranger  into  these  realms 
of  wealth,  with  nothing  to  back  him  but  his  good  looks  and  a  wealthy 
friend. 

The  thought  of  Featherstone  brought  an  appalling  dread  of  their 
next  meeting.  He  felt  it  to  be  more  than  likely  that  all  would  be  over 
between  them  when  he  was  asked  to  explain  his  absence  from  the  dinner. 
What  could  he  say? 

In  the  note  he  had  sent  to  excuse  himself  he  had  merely  stated  that 
he  had  been  unavoidably  detained  and  would  explain  later.  With  the 
rashness  of  a  weak  nature  he  had  sought  only  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
leaving  Mrs.  Burton,  trusting  to  his  quick  wit  to  carry  him  through. 

Now  in  the  hour  of  nervous  reaction,  as  he  recalled  the  unpardon- 
able offence  he  had  offered  his  friend  and  the  girl  he  had  already  some- 
what compromised  by  too  marked  attention,  he  wondered  what  was  to 
be  the  outcome  of  it.  If  Featherstone  should  carry  out  his  oft-repeated 
threat  and  be  done  with  him,  where  could  he  go?  where  obtain  suffi- 
cient to  live  upon,  even  aside  from  the  extravagances  that  had  become 
necessities  to  him  ?  There  were  flowers  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Burton  for 
the  Whitings' ;  how  was  he  to  get  them  ? 

With  a  groan  he  arose,  threw  on  a  dressing-robe,  and  paced  about 
the  room.  "  It's  enough  to  drive  any  fellow  to  the  dogs !"  he  growled, 
with  the  bitter  self -compassion  that  was  the  one  really  softening  emo- 
tion of  which  he  was  capable.  "  It's  danmable  to  be  situated  like  this. 
If  he  slates  me,  I'm  lost,  that's  all."    He  stood  by  the  window  looking 
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upon  the  gray  avenue^  with  its  lines  of  closed  windows^  its  barricaded 
shops^  hushed  in  the  unpeopled  silence  of  early  dawn. 

A  lank  and  treacherous-looking  cat,  its  shoulder-blades  protruding 
at  each  stealthy  step,  slinked  across  the  street,  confident  in  its  supreme 
solitude. 

Herbert^s  eyes  followed  it  pensively.  "  1*11  have  to  keep  my  temper 
with  him,  that's  all,''  he  thought.  ^^I'll  play  the  penitent  act;  that 
may  bring  him  around.'* 

It  was  a  desperate  condition,  and  he  meant  to  catch  at  any  straw 
offered,  short  of  marrying  Ethel  Yanderstein.  He  knew  that  as  her 
husband  he  would  lose  his  position  with  Mrs.  Burton.  He  felt  pretty 
confident  the  latter  would  never  regard  him  as  anything  nearer  than 
a  restricted  lover,  but  this  meant  so  much  he  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  resign  it. 

His  vanity  persuaded  him  that  he  could  conciliate  Featherstone, 
whose  affection  he  might  rely  on.  He  was  already  greatly  in  his  debt, 
a  fact  he  used  to  excuse  himself  for  the  humility  he  intended  to  re- 
sort to. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  Bobby  was  not  as  lenient  as  he  expected; 
Herbert's  defiance  of  his  wishes  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  was 
the  last  straw.  They  did  not  meet  until  that  evening,  on  returning 
to  the  apartment  to  dress  for  a  dinner.  Herbert  heard  his  host  enter, 
and  turned  fearlessly  to  greet  him. 

*^I'm  sorry  about  last  night,  old  fellow,"  he  began,  *'but  you 
see '' 

"  Oh,  don't  attempt  any  excuses,"  interrupted  Featherstone  in  a 
sullen  voice  that  might  have  warned  Herbert  of  the  uselessness  of 
defending  himself,  "  I  know  well  enough  where  you  were." 

"  I  had  a  telegram  from ^" 

"You  were  with  Mrs.  Burton!"  cried  Featherstone  passionately. 
"  Don't  He  to  me !" 

"  What  rot  1" 

Featherstone  faced  him.  They  were  in  the  little  reading-room 
where  they  had  spent  so  many  hours  in  genial  chat. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  with  her  ?"  he  demanded. 

Herbert  did  not  hesitate,  although  the  color  left  his  face.  "Of 
course  I  was  not,"  he  replied.  "If  you  will  give  me  half  a  chance, 
I'U  explain ^" 

"  Bah !"  cried  the  other  with  a  contemptuous  gesture,  "  I  want  no 
excuses !  I  know  her  paper !  You're  a  liar,  and  I  want  nothing  more 
to  do  with  you."    He  flung  himself  out  of  the  room,  banging  the  door. 

Herbert  stood  dazed  where  he  had  left  him.  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  face,  departing  to  leave  it  even  paler. 

The  insult  that  had  been  hurled  at  him  was  quickly  submerged 
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in  his  anxiety  for  his  future^  his  terror  of  being  thrown  out  now,  just 
at  the  dawning  of  his  social  popularity.  He  thought  of  the  injustice 
ruling  his  life;  of  the  great  things  he  might  accomplish  had  he  had 
one-half  of  Peatherstone's  wealth.  He  attributed  his  friend's  unre- 
lenting  chagrin  to  jealousy,  and  spent  the  time  while  dressing  alter- 
nately commiserating  himself  and  imprecating  Bobby. 

The  latter  left  the  apartment  without  a  word.  As  Herbert  heard 
the  door  shut  back  of  him,  he  set  his  teeth  passionately.  He  had 
secretly  hoped  Featherstone  would  give  him  some  opportunity  before  he 
left  to  offer  an  explanation  and  make  up,  so  they  might  go  to  the  dinner 
together.  It  would  look  funny,  he  thought,  for  them  to  appear  there 
separately,  especially  as  he,  Herbert,  was  not  so  well  known  at  the 
house. 

"  He  thinks  he  can  treat  me  like  a  child  I*'  he  said  between  his  teeth 
as  He  tied  his  little  white  tie,  ^^  he  can  put  his  foot  on  me,  because  he 
has  wealth  r 

Some  of  his  thoughts  at  the  moment  could  not  very  well  be  put 
into  words.  He  was  savagely  angry,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  his  mind 
was  employed  concocting  a  means  whereby  he  might  hope  to  bring 
Featherstone  around  in  time  to  borrow  enough  to  enable  him  to  send 
Mrs.  Burton  some  flowers.  For  the  moment  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant matter  in  his  life.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  dance  the 
cotillon  with  her  without  sending  handsome  flowers;  that  attention 
was  absolutely  obligatory.  As  it  was,  he  had  scarcely  five  dollars  in 
his  possession,  and  his  father  had  written  he  could  spare  him  no  more. 
Even  Sam,  to  whom  he  had  appealed  several  times,  and  never  in  vain, 
had  sent  him  but  fifty  dollars  instead  of  the  hundred  he  had  asked  for, 
and  accompanied  the  check  with  a  note  making  it  very  clear  that  he 
would  not  again  be  able  to  help  him. 

However,  the  real  seriousness  of  his  position  did  not  trouble  Her- 
bert so  much  as  the  immediate  embarrassment.  He  was  always  san- 
guine of  the  future,  with  that  egotistic  faith  in  their  own  importance 
that  makes  insignificant  natures  rely  on  some  omnipotent  providence. 

Before  leaving  the  apartment  he  stopped  in  Featherstone's  room 
to  obtain  a  full  view  of  himself  in  the  long  mirror  there. 

The  room  was  fitted  up  like  that  of  a  prince;  no  conceivable  luxury 
was  lacking.  The  ceiling,  like  that  in  the  front  room,  was  a  delicately 
tinted  conception  from  the  brush  of  Toujetti ;  the  bed,  a  massive  work 
of  art  in  real  bronze;  the  rugs,  priceless  Persians;  every  smallest  fea- 
ture had  been  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and  after  much  discussion 
with  connoisseurs. 

When  Herbert  had  viewed  himself  to  his  satisfaction  he  looked 
about  him.  A  bitter  smile  curled  his  lip.  He  recalled  hours  of  revelry 
that  he  and  Bobby  had  spent  in  this  sumptuous  apartment;  women  of 
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high  social  standing  who  had  not  hesitated  to  come  there  to  little 
suppers;  others  who  had  shamelessly  sought  his  host  there  uninvited. 
He  called  up  Bobby's  round,  snub-nosed  face;  his  small,  blood-shot 
eyes  and  graceless  frame,  and  onoe  more  regarded  his  own  tall  and  lithe 
form  in  the  mirror.  Why  had  everything  been  showered  upon  his  un- 
attractive friend,  while  he  could  not  call  a  dollar  his  own? 

In  crossing  to  the  door  his  eye  fell  upon  some  jewelry  and  a  roll 
of  bills  lying  in  a  carved  ivory  jewel-box  that  Featherstone  usually 
forgot  to  close.  Herbert  paused.  The  roll  was  composed  of  ten-dollar 
notes;  it  was  quite  large,  and  must  have  contained  something  like  a 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  it,  among  the  other  things,  was  a  valuable 
diamond  ring  that  advice  of  others  had  made  Bobby  discard;  should 
it  disappear,  he  would  scarcely  have  missed  it. 

There  was  no  one  near;  the  very  silence  and  the  vacancy  of  the 
rooms  seemed  to  assume  the  character  of  a  tempter's  voice.  Herbert 
thought  of  the  flowers  for  Mrs.  Burton;  his  heart  began  to  throb 
fiercely. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  the  bills,  then  drew  it  away.  His 
breath  quickened.  He  stood  there  staring  upon  the  things,  feeling 
unable  to  move  or  think  clearly. 

A  bell  rang  someplace;  he  started  violently,  as  though  detected 
in  a  crime,  and  turned  from  the  bureau. 

^^  GrodI  what  am  I  coming  to?'^  he  groaned,  as  he  strode  out  to 
the  hall.    **  He  leaves  it  open  because  he  trusts  his  man — ^and  I ^^ 

Featherstone's  valet  approached  him,  coming  from  the  front  door. 
"  A  letter  for  you,  sir.*' 

Herbert^s  knees  were  shaking  imder  him;  he  could  not  open  the 
letter  then,  and  did  not  even  glance  at  the  superscription  until  he  had 
reached  the  street.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  from  Ethel 
Yanderstein. 

The  very  sight  of  her  handwriting  calmed  him;  all  the  cynicism 
and  bitterness  returned.  Here  was  a  woman  for  whom  he  cared  noth- 
ing, who  fairly  threw  herself  at  him.  For  the  asking,  he  could  indulge 
himself  at  her  expense  to  the  height  of  his  bent. 

How  was  it  more  heinous  to  rob  Featherstone  of  a  little  of  his 
superfluous  millions,  than  to  steal  this  girl's  fortune  imder  the  doak 
of  marriage?  It  was  rot  and  nonsense!  At  least,  he  would  not  be 
hurting  Featherstone,  and  he  certainly  had  already  hurt  Ethel  Yander- 
stein. 

Then  the  thought  came, — ^why  not  marry  her,  and  have  some  pleas- 
ure and  comfort  in  life  while  he  was  yoimg?  There  were  not  many 
young  women  of  means  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a  man  who  was 
merely  attractive. 

But  the  Widow's  face  rose  up  before  him.     He  felt  the  nerve- 
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weakening  charm  of  her  influence  steal  over  him.  He  remembered 
the  thrilling  glance  of  her  half-dosed  eyes;  the  smiling,  witty  lips; 
the  keen  utterances  that  expressed  her  correct  understanding  of  him 
and  the  world,  and  he  returned  to  his  philosophy,  pTalfing  what  was 
propitious  to  his  particular  needs,  and  condemning  what  was  not. 

Under  this  spell  of  memory  he  thought  of  the  next  evening,  of 
the  flowers  that  she  would  expect,  and  a  passionate  rebellion  made 
his  blood  hot  as  he  realized  that  he  could  not  possibly  get  her  any- 
thing worthy  with  the  small  amount  of  money  he  had. 

Suddenly  an  idea  came  to  him,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  only  one 
block  distant  from  the  florist  where  Featherstone  dealt,  and  where 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  go  in  company  with  Bobby,  made  him  act 
upon  it  at  once.  The  bill  would  not  be  sent  in  for  nearly  a  month,  so 
the  subterfuge  would  probably  not  be  discovered  before  they  had  either 
made  up  or  were  parted  for  good,  and  after  all,  he  thought,  what  he 
proposed  doing  was  not  such  a  crime. 

He  ordered  Mrs.  Burton  to  be  sent  on  the  morrow  a  superb  cluster 
of  lilies-of-the-valley  and  orchids,  with  no  name  enclosed,  and  had 
them  charged  to  Featherstone's  standing  account. 

IV. 

In  consequence  of  this  delay  he  was  rather  late  in  reaching  Mrs. 
Wentworth^s^  although,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  the  last.  As 
it  was,  he  was  well  enough  pleased,  for  his  tardy  entrance  attracted  the 
attention  of  everyone  present. 

"Our  mysterious  Adonis,^*  whispered  young  Mrs.  Aperton,  as  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  pay  homage  to  the  debutante  of  the  affair,  who 
sat  at  the  room's  farthest  end. 

He  paused  at  once,  having  a  particular  penchant  for  young  married 
women  whose  experience  with  the  male  sex  led  them  to  be  delightfully 
personal  in  their  conversation. 

"  Why  mysterious  ?^  he  asked,  bowing  gallantly  over  her  hand. 

"  You  acknowledge  yourself  an  Adonis  then  1''  she  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  am  everything  you  think  me,*'  he  replied,  "  for  your  opinion  is 
my  being.*' 

The  smile  faded  gently  on  her  delicately  colored  lips.  She  looked 
at  him  keenly,  interrogatively. 

'^  I  like  you,''  she  said;  *'  there  is  something  spontaneous  about  you; 
and  then — ^you  are  good  to  look  at,  and  that  is  much  in  these  days  of 
blas6  and  dissipated  youth." 

He  drew  an  odd-shaped,  superbly  upholstered  bit  of  furniture  nearer 
to  her  and  seated  himself. 
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**I  am  80  glad  you  stopped  me?*'  he  murmured.  ^^I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  bud/' 

''Whatl  the  worm  was  not  tempted  ?*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aperton, 
and  laughed  mirthlessly.  "She  appears  to  be  nice  and  pinky/*  she 
added^  looking  deliberately  towards  the  young  girl^  who  was  giggling 
and  gesticulating  with  two  dull-looking  youths. 

"I  can't  stand  very  young  women,"  said  Herbert.  "Their  one 
object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  make  other  people  think  they  are  having 
a  good  time.*' 

Mrs.  Aperton  smiled.  "  Tes,  and  their  one  method  of  announcing 
it  is  by  giggling.'' 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  married  women  always  have  so  much  more 
charm  than  girls  P'  he  asked,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  upon  her. 

She  glanced  away  wistfully,  and  replied  with  a  significant  note  of 
sadness,  "Perhaps  it  is  because  most  of  us  have  learned  we  made  a 
mistake,  and  the  hungering  for  something  better  wakes  a  chord  of 
sympathy." 

He  leaned  forward  a  little  farther.  "What  man  could  ever  feel 
himself  worthy  of  a  woman  like  you  ?"  he  whispered.  "  Only  the  mad- 
ness of  love  could  ever  have  endowed  Aperton  with  the  courage  to  ask 
you." 

"  The  madness  of  love !"  she  repeated  sadly,  her  eyes  still  turned 
from  him  in  pathetic  dreamingness.  "  What  sins  is  it  not  accountable 
for ! — and  what  sorrows !" 

"Yes,  and  what  jojrsl" 

"If  both  are  loving,  perhaps;  but  marriage  is  seldom  instigated 
by  love  on  both  sides." 

"  It  should  be." 

" I  know  it  should,  but  why  is  it  that  all  lovable  men  are  poor?" 

Herbert  closed  his  hand  passionately  and  struck  his  knee.  "  I  don't 
know !"  he  ejaculated  with  feeling.  "  If  s  wretched  hard  luck  that  any 
man  should  be  poor — ^it's  a  crime !  We  can't  do  anything — ^we're  mis- 
understood." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "  Oh,  no,"  she  returned  with  quiet 
assurance.  "  It  is  not  so  bad  for  you,  as  it  is  for  us  women.  I  am 
weU  off  now,  and — ^unhappy;  but  I  prefer  all  my  unhappiness  to  going 
back  to  poverty." 

"  I  know,  there  is  no  use  scoffing  at  wealth,"  he  said,  "  it's  the  thing 
that  makes  the  world  go  roimd." 

"  When  one  has  enough  of  it,  yes, — when  one  is  rich  enough  to  buy 
off  time-honored  conventionalities." 

His  eyes  told  her  that  he  understood. 

"  Oh,  conventionality  doesn't  stand  for  much  now,  except  in  pro- 
vincial towns,"  he  returned.    "  All  one  needs  is  pluck  enough  to  take 
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what  falls  to  him,  and  enjoy  it  without  attempting  to  share  it  with  the 
world.  The  world  never  makes  any  attempt  to  share  onr  sorrow,  why 
should  it  pry  into  our  joys  P* 

She  smiled  upon  him  benignly.  *'You  are  quite  a  philosopher, 
aren^t  you?*' 

Something  in  her  tone  embarrassed  him  slightly. 

^'  Oh,  I'm  a  little  of  everything  1"  he  replied.  "  But  at  least  I  can 
reason  this  far,  that  as  we  have  by  our  own  wit  and  effort  enhanced  in 
value  the  few  pleasures  Heaven  has  bequeathed  to  us,  why  in  the  name 
of  piety  shouldn't  we  enjoy  them  ?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  enhanced  them?* 

"  Why,  we  have  made  them  in  every  way  more  pleasant.  The  very 
fact  that  we  restrict  ourselves  in  certain  things  doubles  our  appreciation 
of  them.'' 

^'That's  true.  The  poefs  words  might  be  transcribed  into — ^life 
is  really  not  so  beautiful,  but  that  our  seeing  makes  it  so.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is,  we  are  afraid  to  recognize  our  own  creation." 

*'  Society  is  like  an  artist  who  has  painted  a  beautiful  nude  Venus, 
and  then  immediately  draws  a  veil  over  it,  for  fear  the  beauty  might 
do  harm.  We  can  never  see  things  quite  so  clearly  and  freshly  as  we 
do  to-day,  and  we  never  can  appreciate  a  thing  in  the  same  way  twice. 
Why  should  we  not  take  everything  the  minute  it  comes  to  tempt  us? 
Every  day  we  grow  older,  and  the  chance  to  enjoy  things  will  never 
come  again." 

Mrs.  Aperton  laughed  again,  this  time  with  real  amusement 
"Your  philosophy  contains  dangerous  teachings,"  she  said  pointedly. 
"  But  it  appeals,  although  it  would  create  a  wild  enough  world  if  imi- 
versally  accepted." 

'^  We  are  not  talking  of  the  common  herd,  but  of  ourselves,"  he  re- 
turned. "  There  would  be  a  wild  world,  if  peasants  drank  champagne, 
stayed  late  in  bed,  and  read  volumes  of  modern  philosophy  1" 

Heavy  curtains  on  the  left  of  the  drawing-room  were  noiselessly 
drawn  back  at  this  moment,  and  the  music,  that  until  then  had  reached 
them  faintly,  now  entered  in  clear  strains  from  a  wide  be-palmed  hall- 
way that  led  to  the  dining-room. 

In  an  alcove  were  installed  a  group  of  musicians  in  Hungarian 
costume.  In  their  midst  were  two  little  girls,  who  arose  as  the  curtains 
were  drawn  and  entered  the  drawing-room,  each  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm  filled  with  handsome  boutonniSres  of  white  violets.  To  these  were 
attached  small  white  cards  bearing  each  a  lady's  name. 

When  Herbert  was  given  his,  he  read  the  name  quickly.  "Jove I 
I've  been  given  the  bud !"  he  whispered. 

"  I'll  wager  I  have  been  given  that  old  fogie  of  a  Major,"  returned 
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his  companion  with  a  contemptuous  smirk.  "  In  pity  address  to  me  a 
remark  now  and  then,  to  keep  me  awake  between  courses,  won't  you  ?** 

Herbert  glanced  towards  the  adjoining  drawing-room.  '^Aperton 
isn't  here,  is  heP'  he  asked  . 

"  No,  he  is  in  Washington.'* 

**May  I  see  you  homeP' 

''You  may — Mrs.  Wentworth  has  risen,  fly  for  your  bud!  Here 
comes  my  hungry  mate,  nosing  about  wearily — ^thank  Heaven,  it  isn't 
the  Major !" 

Herbert  hurried  over  to  the  youthful  Miss  Whorts.  ''  I  believe  I 
am  to  have  the  honor !"  he  said,  offering  her  his  arm. 

''  I  saw  you  when  you  first  came  in !"  she  exclaimed,  beaming  upon 
hinL  ''  I  tried  to  hypnotize  you  to  come  over  here,  but  I  see  your  will 
is  stronger  than  mine;  or  perhaps  it  was  Mrs.  Aperton?"  She  glanced 
up  at  him  insinuatingly.    ''Was  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  felt  your  power  upon  me,"  replied  Herbert  genially,  "  but 
I  was  afraid  to  obey  it  because  of  the  crowd  you  had  about  you ;  I  hate 
crowds." 

"  Oh,  but  why  didn't  you  come?  There  were  only  two  with  me; 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  know  you  would  have  brightened  us  up 
lots." 

Herbert  made  some  equally  vapid  reply,  and  wondered  if  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton would  like  the  choice  he  had  made  in  her  flowers. 

All  during  dinner  he  secretly  watched  Featherstone,  who  did  not 
look  in  his  prot^g^'s  direction,  and  as  Herbert  noted  this  he  felt  there 
was  little  chance  of  a  reconciliation. 

As  he  carried  out  his  agreement  to  see  Mrs.  Aperton  home,  he 
avoided  meeting  Bobby  at  their  departure,  and  was  glad  to  give  him 
a  little  more  time  to  cool  down. 

On  arriving  at  her  house  Mrs.  Aperton  asked  him  if  he  would  care 
to  come  in  to  see  some  trophies  she  had  received  that  day  from  a  former 
admirer,  who  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Philippines. 

"Come  in  and  amuse  me  for  a  little  while,"  she  added.  "I  am 
dreadfully  blue,  and  I  couldn't  think  of  sleeping  for  at  least  three 
hours."  She  stood  looking  down  at  him  from  an  upper  step  with  one 
hand  alluringly  outstretched,  and  although  his  common-sense  told  him 
it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  her,  a  combination  of  conditions  made  him 
enter. 

V. 

Nbitheb  he  nor  Featherstone  arose  the  next  day  until  after  twelve. 
Their  breakfasts  were  brought  to  them  separately  at  that  hour  by 
Bobby's  man,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  his  master,  entered 
each  room  noiselessly,  opened  the  windows  for  a  moment  to  freshen 
the  atmosphere,  then  carried  to  the  young  Sybarites'  bedsides  a  large 
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silver  basin  of  cold  water,  enlivened  by  a  dash  of  viniagre  de  toilette 
with  which  to  bathe  their  faces  and  hands.  The  breakfasts,  served 
invitingly  from  the  club  next  door,  were  as  hot  and  tempting  as  could 
have  been  any  light  repast  from  the  kitchen  of  Lncnllus. 

When  he  had  finished,  Herbert  lay  back  in  his  comfortable  bed, 
looking  about  him  pensively.  It  would  be  hard,  he  thought,  to  give  up 
all  this  luxury;  it  had  become  necessary  to  him;  he  wondered  how 
he  was  ever  to  get  along  on  nothing. 

The  thought  of  going  to  work  and  slaving  for  what  had  so  far 
come  so  easily  was  not  to  be  considered.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
make  up  with  Bobby.  Ever  since  their  first  meeting  he  had  exerted 
a  strong  influence  over  Featherstone,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  have  entirely  lost  it.  Impatiently  acting  upon  this  assurance, 
he  made  a  false  step  by  writing  his  host  a  few  lines  of  fawning  appeal 
and  expressing  his  regret  for  what  had  occurred  between  them. 

When  the  valet  came  for  the  tray,  Herbert  handed  him  the  note  to 
carry  to  his  master. 

There  came  no  reply,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  heard  Featherstone 
leave  his  room  and  the  front  door  of  the  apartment  close  back  of  him. 

Herbert  immediately  recognized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
although  he  felt  none  of  the  keen  humiliation  that  would  have  been 
the  effect  upon  a  more  highly  spirited  man,  his  face  darkened  with 
anger.  His  pampered  vanity  rebelled  against  such  treatment,  in  which 
he  could  only  see  the  influence  of  mean  jealousy  on  Featherstone's 
part.  Now  the  question  was,  what  was  he  to  do?  He  intended  to  avoid 
Bobby  until  the  next  day,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  come  to  blows  with  him 
until  after  the  cotillon,  but  a  final  understanding  was  bound  to  come; 
he  must  be  prepared  1 

He  remembered  Ethel  Vanderstein^s  note,  which  he  had  not  yet 
opened,  and  touched  the  electric  bell  at  his  bedside.  The  valet  found 
the  note  in  his  overcoat  pocket,  and  with  it  handed  him  a  letter  from 
his  mother  that  had  just  arrived. 

Miss  Vanderstein's  note  made  him  laugh  contemptuously.  It  was 
a  foolish  little  appeal  of  girlish  devotion. 

"  You  are  such  a  naughty  boy,^*  it  went  on,  after  the  usual  vapidity. 
^'  One  can  never  depend  upon  you.  But  I  did  miss  you  very  much  last 
night;  it  took  all  the  pleasure  from  the  evening.  Why  are  you  like 
that  ?  Really,  I  ought  not  to  write  to  you,  but  I  do  want  to  see  you. 
Will  you  come  and  dine  with  us  to-morrow  informally,  before  going 
to  the  Whiteleys*  dance?  Mother  has  given  me  permission  to  ask  you, 
and  we  will  be  so  glad  if  you  do.'' 

When  he  had  finished  reading  it  he  lay  back  thinking.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  only  opening  left  him, — ^and  yet !  The  old  father  was  a  close- 
fisted  dog!    While  he  lived  no  man  would  have  much  control  of  his 
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daughter's  wealth.    Besides^  it  would  necessarily  mean  a  severing  of 
his  relations  with  Mrs.  Burton« 

He  tossed  about  and  groaned.  If  only  he  could  escape  that  fascina- 
tion^ he  might  marry  this  girl  of  money^  and  lure  her  away  from  her 
family's  influence  1 

The  situation  as  it  then  appeared  was  not  promising^  there  was  no 
alternative  in  sight.  He  might  probably  borrow  a  considerable  sum 
from  Mrs.  Aperton,  but  only  in  return  for  abject  devotion  on  his  part, 
and  this  would  anger  the  Widow  1 

He  wearily  took  up  his  mother's  letter.  Perhaps  she  had  succeeded 
in  extorting  something  from  the  old  man. 

It  contained,  however,  nothing  more  than  twenty  dollars  from  her 
own  purse  and  a  return  railroad  ticket  to  Bridgeport,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Monroe  was  firm  in  his  determination  not  to  send  hijn 
further  assistance,  although  he  was  willing  that  he  should  return  to 
the  home  of  his  parents  and  have  the  benefit  of  it  with  them  all. 

This  proposition  appeared  too  ridiculous  to  be  even  considered.  He 
ground  his  teeth  and  uttered  a  profanity.  ^^  Qo  back !  What  do  they 
think  me  ?  They  ought  to  be  proud  to  have  one  in  the  family  a  gentle- 
man, instead  of  doing  everything  to  down  me  I'' 

But  as  he  perused  the  letter  his  ideas  changed.  It  contained  a  bit 
of  news  that  set  him  thinking  in  a  new  direction.  Helen  Mortimer's 
aunt  had  died,  and  Helen,  who  was  now  of  age,  had  come  into  absolute 
possession  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  the  farm.  If  things  came 
to  the  worst,  he  could  go  back,  win  Helen,  and  bring  her  to  New  York. 
A  secret  marriage — no  one  need  know  1  He  would  have  his  liberty  and 
the  control  of  fifteen  thousand  I 

The  outlook  had  begun  to  brighten.  He  dispatched  a  note  to  Ethel 
Vanderstein  regretting  his  inability  to  dine  with  her,  and  one  to  Mrs. 
Aperton  containing  a  tender  greeting  and  reminding  her  that  he  would 
be  with  her  at  dinner.  This  he  sent  by  Featherstone's  man  with  a  dozen 
roses  that  he  bade  him  buy  on  the  strength  of  his  mother's  remittance. 
He  did  not  wish  to  dine  at  Featherstone's  club  for  fear  of  meeting  him 
there ;  and  although  there  had  been  no  positive  imderstanding  that  he 
should  go  to  Mrs.  Aperton,  she  had  bade  him  come,  and  he  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity,  being  at  a  loss  for  other  means  of  passing  his  time. 

The  afternoon  stretched  before  him  emptily.  It  was  a  mild,  beau- 
tiful day  in  January.  His  nature  longed  for  some  indulgence, — ^a 
drive  with  Mrs.  Burton ! 

Featherstone  kept  three  horses  and  had  several  traps.  If  he  could 
be  sure  he  had  gone  to  ride,  Herbert  thought  he  would  order  one  of  the 
traps  up  and  take  Mrs.  Burton  out. 

He  dressed  quickly,  his  heart  made  light  by  new  hope  founded  on 
a  clever  but  diabolical  scheme  that  had  been  suggested  to  him  like  an 
inspiration  of  evil  by  the  news  in  his  mother's  letter. 
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Upon  investigatmg^  he  found  that  Bobb/s  riding-clothes  and  crop 
were  gone^  a  fact  signifying  that  his  host  would  probably  not  be  back 
before  five  at  the  earliest,  and  while  the  yalet  was  still  absent  he  went 
to  the  telephone  and  called  up  Mrs.  Burton  to  ask  if  she  would  care 
to  drive.  Upon  receiving  her  acquiescence  he  connected  with  the  stable 
and  ordered  Featherstone's  high  cart  to  be  brought  around  at  once. 

"  It  must  be  here  in  fifteen  minutes,"  he  said.  *^  Can  you  man- 
age it  ?^ 

"  Yes/'  came  back  the  answer.    "  I'll  have  it  there,  sir/' 

Herbert  was  on  the  eve  of  that  reckless  disregard  of  all  propdeties 
that  comes  at  critical  periods  to  those  who  have  never  known  the  re- 
fining influence  of  self-denial.  In  this  hour,  when  he  felt  it  might 
all  be  slipping  from  him,  he  was  impatient,  as  never  before,  to  indulge 
every  propensity,  however  extravagant  and  unreasonable.  He  paced  the 
room  restlessly,  coimting  the  moments,  and  hoping  to  get  out  before 
the  valet  should  return  to  criticise  him. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  like  an  hour,  the  cart  was  announced 
from  the  ot&ce  below,  and  Herbert  lost  no  time;  he  caught  up  his  coat 
with  a  thrill  of  joyous  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  before  him. 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  Featherstone  let  himself 

in  with  a  pass  key. 

VI. 

Hebbebt,  recognizing  his  host,  shrank  back;  his  color  fled. 

*^Who  had  the  impudence  to  order  my  trap  around  here?'  de- 
manded Bobby,  his  back  to  the  closed  door,  and  eying  him  with  the 
fixed  stare  of  an  infuriated  bulldog. 

Herbert  was  speechless;  for  a  moment  his  quick  wit  deserted  him. 

"Why  the  devil  don^t  you  answer,"  continued  Featherstone,  his 
rage  fanned  by  the  other's  cowardice.  *^  Did  you  do  it  ?  Did  you  have 
the  damnable  insolence  to  order  my  horses  out  ?" 

'*  I — ^I ^"  stumbled  Herbert,  then  added  with  surprising  coolness, 

surprising  even  to  himself :  "  Look  here.  Bob,  whaf  s  the  use  of  gcAng 
oflf  the  handle  Hke  this?    I '' 

"What's  the  usel"   blazed  the  outraged  Bobby.    "I If  you 

weren't  such  a  mean,  contemptible  cur,  I'd  knock  you  down  I    But  I 

wouldn't  pay  you  the  compliment,  I  wouldn't You're  the  moet 

audacious,  insolent  dog  any  man  was  ever  duped  into  befriending  P' 

"Ifs  good  taste  of  you  to  throw  your  hospitality  in  my  face," 
sneered  Herbert,  knowing  how  the  thrust  would  hurt  one  who  poeed 
as  a  stickler  on  proprieties  of  etiquette,  "  especially  to  a  fellow  who  is 
still  your  guest." 

"  You've  outraged  all  claim  to  decent  treatment  from  me,"  he  re- 
plied.   "  And  let  me  tell  you  now,  I  don't  consider  myself  your  host 
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any  longer !    Yon\e  lied  to  me,  not  once,  but  a  hnndred  times.    YonVe 


— yon've 

Herbert,  seeing  him  conf nsed,  smiled  sneeringly.  '*  Well,  what  more 
have  I  done  that  could  excuse  this  exhibition  of  ill-breeding/* 

Peatherstone  lurched  forward  to  strike  him  with  his  riding-whip. 
"  Don't  you  attempt  any  insolent  speech  to  me  V  he  cried.  *^  111  teach 
you  a  lesson  you^l  never  forget  !*' 

Herbert  pushed  past  him.  *^  If  anyone  has  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of,  it's  you,''  he  returned,  smiling  bitterly,  '^  with  your  vile  orgies  here, 
your  compromising  of  the  wife  of  your ^" 

"  GU)d !  you  dare  1"  Featherstone,  livid  with  rage,  sprang  at  him 
like  a  wild-cat.  Herbert  beat  his  eager  hands  down  with  a  cane  grabbed 
from  the  hat-rack,  and  stepped  back  in  time  to  escape  him. 

At  the  same  moment  the  outside  bell  rang,  and  Bobby,  expecting 
Mrs.  Jack,  with  whom  he  had  been  riding,  to  come  in  for  afternoon  tea, 
sank  back  against  the  wall,  trembling  and  white.  He  did  not  speak 
or  move.  Both,  breathing  heavily,  stood  glaring  at  each  other,  Herbert 
with  coldly  curling  lip,  Featherstone's  blanched  face  quivering  with 
passion  he  was  straining  to  master. 

The  bell  rang  again,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  last  straw  to  Bobby's 
nerves.  He  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  and  bellowed  his  valef  s 
name;  then  through  his  teeth  hissed  at  Herbert,  ^^Gtet  outl  and 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again !" 

'*  I  shall  send  for  my  things  this  afternoon,"  returned  Herbert  with 
the  same  insolent  coolness.  '*  Will  you  kindly  have  your  man  put  them 
up  ?"    He  then  opened  the  door  and  disclosed  Mrs.  Jack's  footman. 

**  Mr.  Featherstone  ?"  murmured  the  servant  deferentially. 

*^  Just  inside,"  said  Herbert ;  *'  he  will  speak  to  you  himself." 

On  reaching  the  street  he  saw  Mrs.  Jack's  carriage  standing  opposite 
an  approximate  shop,  where  she  had  entered  to  cover  her  real  desti- 
nation. But  Herbert  gave  her  little  thought ;  it  was  necessary  to  secure 
some  sort  of  a  trap  at  a  livery  stable  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Mrs. 
Burton. 

He  was  grateful  for  the  '*  drib"  from  his  mother  that  he  had  for- 
merly scorned,  for  with  it  he  secured  a  turnout,  and  was  soon  flying 
through  Central  Park  behind  a  fleet  and  flne-looking  animal  with  the 
woman  who  possessed  more  power  over  him  than  any  other  influence 
in  life.  He  did  not  tell  her  of  his  trouble;  he  put  it  absolutely  out 
of  his  mind,  and  did  not  even  permit  the  uncertainties  of  where  he 
would  spend  the  night  to  throw  the  slightest  shadow  on  his  hour  of 

joy. 

On  returning,  he  ordered  his  things  to  be  taken  to  the  Holland 
House,  pawned  the  watch  his  parents  had  given  him  for  fifty  dollars, 
then  dressed  and  hurried  to  Mrs.  Aperton's.    He  arrived  there  just  in 
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time  to  sit  t^te-i-tSte  with  her  before  a  cosey  little  dinner.  But  they 
had  two  hours  after  dining  in  which  to  chat,  for  Herbert  had  arranged 
to  call  for  Mrs.  Burton  at  half -after  eleven. 

The  excitement  of  his  situation,  the  close  margin  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty.  He  admired  himself  for  man- 
aging the  difficult  matter  as  he  had,  and  entrusted  the  future  to  this 
newly  discovered  ability. 

vn. 

The  evening  brought  a  new  surprise  that  added  to  his  uneasy  plight. 
It  was  in  the  sixth  figure  of  the  cotillon,  when  he  presented  his  part- 
ner with  one  of  the  oddest  favors  of  the  evening, — a  beautiful  green 
Florida  lizard,  enclosed  in  a  tiny  gold  cage. 

^^  What  am  I  supposed  to  do  with  this  beast  ?''  she  asked,  exaTnining 
it  anxiously. 

Feed  it  on  baby  bottle-flies,  of  course  !^'  he  said,  laughing. 
But  where  do  bottle-flies  keep  their  babies?    And  must  they  be 
cooked  or  raw?    Served  on  a  fork  or  in  a  dish?*' 

"  You  make  them  into  a  light  omelet,  pour  carefully  into  an  ordi- 
nary cold-cream  box,  and  serve  cold.** 

They  -laughed  foolishly,  and  swept  into  the  dance. 

'^  Let  us  escape  into  the  next  room,*'  she  whispered  after  a  few  mo- 
ments. "  They  will  never  miss  us  in  this  crowd,  and  I  have  something 
important  to  tell  you.**  They  ceased  dancing,  and  entered  the  vride 
marble  hallway,  that  glowed  like  a  veritable  garden  with  flowers  and 
verdure,  through  which  gleamed  myriad  electric  lights.  On  every  side 
comfortable,  cosey  comers  and  shadowy  retreats  lured  those  who  wished 
to  escape  the  glare  and  noise. 

In  one  of  these — ^the  farthest  from  the  more  crowded  sections — 
they  installed  themselves,  Mrs.  Burton  in  a  nest  of  downy  pillows, 
Herbert  lounging  near  her. 

"  I  hope  what  you  have  to  tell  me  is  something  pleasant,**  he  said, 
looking  with  adoration  into  the  narrow  eyes  that  regarded  him  so  know- 
ingly. '*  I  am  down  on  my  luck  just  at  present,  and  I  do  need  some 
comfort,  dear.** 

'^  It  depends  upon  how  you  look  at  it,**  she  replied.  ''  I  am  going  to 
London.** 

Herbert  did  not  stir;  he  stared  as  though  she  had  struck  him  in 
the  face,  and  paled  as  he  had  that  afternoon  under  Featherstone*s  fury. 
But  instead  of  the  former  sneer  his  lips  were  now  compressed  with  the 
sudden  pain  that  closed  about  his  heart. 

^'  Are  you  in  earnest  ?**  he  asked  heavily. 

"  Perfectly.  There  is  some  property  of  my  husband's  now  in  litiga- 
tion, and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  there  this  month.  Besides,  I 
really  prefer  leaving  New  York  just  at  present,  so  I  am  just  as  well 
pleased^ 
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Herbert  clinched  his  hands  and  stared  at  the  floor.  The  probability 
of  losing  her  was  something  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face.  His  in- 
fatuation was  wholly  absorbing, — ^first,  because  it  represented  something 
yet  unattained,  and,  secondly,  because  it  alone  in  all  his  life  had  sur- 
mounted his  self-love. 

^^  You  might  have  told  me  before/^  he  said  peevishly,  ^^  and  not  burst 
it  upon  me  like  this.^^ 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  could  possibly  have  let  you  know  earlier,  when 
I  myself  only  knew  it  this  morning,'^  she  returned.  ^^  As  it  is,  you  are 
the  only  being  to  whom  I  have  yet  confided  it.^^ 

"  When  do  you  go  P' 

^^The  fifteenth.  I  would  go  earlier,  but  for  my  dinner  on  the 
twelfth.'^ 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  looked  at  her  appealingly.  ^^You 
speak  of  going  light-heartedly,'^  he  said  with  quivering  Ups,  ^^  while 
to  me  it  is  like  hearing  my  death-sentence.'^ 

"  But  why  ?  You  are  a  man  of  leisure  and  means, — come  with  me; 
I  shall  be  quite  alone.'' 

A  flash  of  color  swept  across  his  face  and  his  eye  brightened.  He 
heard  nothing  but  those  words,  "  Come  with  me." 

He  caught  her  long,  warm  hand,  from  which  she  had  drawn  her 
glove  on  the  pretence  of  arranging  her  bodice,  and  pressed  it  excitedly. 
"  Shall  I  ?"  he  whispered.    ^'  Do  you  mean  that  ?    Do  you  want  me  ?" 

"  If  you  can  come,  yes,"  she  returned  quietly.  "  There  is  no  one 
else." 

His  face  darkened  again;  her  tone  recalled  him  to  reality.  How 
could  he  go  without  a  cent  to  call  his  own? 

The  contact  with  her  hand  set  his  blood  on  fire;  he  pressed  his 
cheek  upon  it  in  silent  anguish.  Mrs.  Burton  turned  her  hand  gently, 
and  allowed  her  fingers  to  caress  his  Ups.  She  felt  him  respond  with 
a  nervous  shiver.    He  crushed  her  hand,  kissing  it  frantically. 

**  Let  me  go  with  you,"  he  groaned.  *'  I  must  go  I  I  cannot  live 
without  you;  not  a  day, — ^not  an  hour!  I  shall  go  with  you,  at  any 
cost ! — ^I  shall  follow  you  through  hell  1" 

"  Hush  I"  she  laid  her  fingers  upon  his  impetuous  lips.  '^  Someone 
will  hear  you." 

*'What  do  I  care?  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  for  me  without 
you;  I  could  no  more  live  without  you  than ^" 

*'  Well,  there,  calm  yourself,"  she  said,  holding  him  back.  "  I  don't 
want  to  be  made  an  exhibition  of  here.  If  you  can  come,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you.  I  really  think  I  would  miss  my  little  boy  before 
long."  The  look  and  smile  with  which  she  accompanied  these  words 
seemed  to  deprive  him  of  all  strength.    He  drew  a  quick  breath  and 
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bowed  his  head  again  upon  her  hand^  losing  himself  in  a  delicious  inertia 
of  emotion. 

"  I  shall/^  he  murmured ;  "  against  all  odds  I  shall  go  with  you." 

vni. 

Two  days  later  Herbert  was  on  his  way  to  Bridgeport.  His  mind 
was  made  up;  at  any  cost  he  meant  to  accompany  Mrs.  Burton  to 
Europe.  He  had  not  yet  determined  how^  but  if  not  by  fair  means, 
then  by  foul.  The  very  night  of  the  cotillon  he  had  sat  up  writing 
Helen  Mortimer  of  his  intended  return^  in  a  letter  whose  undercurrent 
suggested  a  desire  to  see  her.  To  the  mother^  whose  one  absorbing 
thought  he  was^  he  did  not  write^  but  sent  touching  messages  to  her 
through  Helen.  He  also  accomplished  a  dramatic  effect  by  stating  in 
practical  despair  that^  finding  everything  against  his  making  headway 
in  the  worlds  he  had  determined  to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier  to  fi^t 
in  the  Philippines.  This  stroke  he  felt  would  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  it  did.  Helen  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  him  for  one  hour 
through  all  those  months  of  his  absence.  Her  imagination,  craving  a 
fuller,  broader  life,  had  endowed  him  with  all  the  attributes  of  an  ideal 
modem  prince.  Dreaming  of  his  more  interesting  existence,  she  had 
come  to  rebel  against  her  own.  The  simplicity  with  which  habitude 
had  clothed  her  naturally  high-strung  and  sensitive  nature  could  not 
wholly  subdue  a  secret  restlessness  of  spirit,  and  when  she  received 
her  small  inheritance,  and  realized  that  she  was  mistress  of  herself, 
there  came  moments  of  wild  longing  to  be  away. 

The  undertone  of  tenderness  in  Herbert^s  letter  made  her  hope  that 
she  might  be  able  to  dissuade  him  from  the  rash  step;  it  encouraged 
her  even  to  dream  of  a  possible  future  wherein  he  and  she  might  start 
a  new  life  together  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  with  her  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  help  build  up  a  fortune.  This  thought  always 
started  her  heart  beating  wilder,  and  she  would  try  to  quiet  herself  by 
saying,  "  Oh,  no,  that  would  be  too  much ;  no  one  is  as  happy  as  that 
in  the  world." 

The  same  afternoon  of  its  receipt  she  had  promised  to  drive  with 
Sam  in  his  new  red-wheeled  buggy,  but  in  her  impatience  to  break  the 
news  to  the  Monroes  she  hurried  to  her  neighbors^  on  foot,  telling  her 
cousin,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  come  to  live  on  the  farm  and  manage 
it  for  her,  that  she  would  probably  not  be  back  for  supper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  were  sitting  in  the  sunny  side  parlor,  whose 
windows  looked  out  on  the  curving  avenue  with  its  border  of  fine  old 
trees  stretching  their  wide  branches  leafless  and  black  against  the  dear 
winter  sky. 

Mrs.  Monroe  had  worsted  work  in  her  lap,  but  her  hands  lay  idly 
upon  it,  her  kind  gray  eyes  resting  upon  Sam,  who  stood  outside  watch- 
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ing  the  stableman  prepare  his  buggy  and  horse^  while  her  thoughts  were 
far  away  with  "  Herb/' 

"Where  is  Sam  going?''  asked  her  husband^  following  her  glance 
over  the  top  of  his  paper,  "  up  to  Mortimers'  again  ?" 

"  I  guess  so,"  replied  his  wife. 

*'  It  looks  as  though  he'd  cut  Herb  out  with  Helen,"  with  a  sheepish 
twinkle. 

**  Well,  it  isn't  much  to  his  credit  if  he  does  I"  snapped  his  spouse. 
"  I  wrote  Herbert  the  other  day  that  I  thought  him  a  fool  to  let  her 
forget  him,  especially  now  that  she's  come  into  that  money.  It  would 
start  them  well  together,  and  she  certainly  had  her  heart  set  upon  him 
first." 

Mr.  Monroe  laid  down  his  paper  and  hugged  his  knee.  "  Well,  I'd 
like  to  know  why  Sam  hasn't  just  as  much  right  there  as  anyone,"  he 
said  slowly.  "Herb  went  off;  he's  got  such  high  and  mighty  ideas; 
and  I  don't  see  that  he's  so  much  more  taking  in  his  appearance 
and  ways  than  Sam.  Sam  has  the  better  stuff  in  him.  Look  at  him 
studying  there  at  the  night-school  every  evening  to  make  a  lawyer  of 
himself !  He's  laid  up  a  sum  from  his  own  work  too,  and  he's  more 
fit  to  marry  the  girl." 

"  It's  a  pity  Herb  couldn't  have  taken  an  interest  in  things  here," 
said  Mrs.  Monroe  with  a  sigh.  "  You  never  gave  him  much  encourage- 
ment, it  seems  to  me." 

*'  I  did  all  I  could  to  get  him  interested,"  returned  Joseph,  "  and 
you  know  it.  I  did  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  Here  I  am 
strapped  merely  because  of  the  expenses  he's  put  me  to.  He  hasn't  it 
in  him,  that's  the  fact  of  the  matter.    For  my  part,  I  don't  believe  in 

all  this  college Why,  here  comes  Helen  herself !    Sam's  going  to 

take  her  from  here,  I  reckon." 

His  wife  leaned  forward  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  avenue,  up  which 
Helen  was  advancing  briskly.  If  she  isn't  a  picture !"  she  murmured 
admiringly,  to  which  Monroe  grunted  assent,  then  hurried  to  open  the 
front  door. 

"I  have  such  news!"  cried  Helen,  her  face  and  eyes  beaming. 
"  Herb's  coming  home !" 

"  What !"  Mrs.  Monroe  started  up  to  greet  her,  dropping  her  balls 
of  worsted  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Monroe  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  horse- 
hair sofa  and  locked  his  hands  together. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Helen  breathlessly,  "  and — ^and  he  says  he's  going 
to  the  Philippines." 

"No!" 

"Yes,  that's  what  he's  coming  back  for,  to— to — say — ^good-by!" 
Helen,  overcome  by  excitement  rather  than  the  confidence  in  what  she 
uttered,  broke  into  convulsive  sobs  as  she  imfolded  Herbert's  letter. 
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^^  Well^  I  declare  I'^  mtimiured  Mrs.  Monroe,  ^'  and  he  never  wrote 
to  me  r 

^^  He  sends  you  many  messages/^  sobbed  Helen.  ^^  He  seems  rather 
hurt  because  he  thinks  you  all  don^t  care  much  about  him.^^ 

Mr.  Monroe  leaned  forward^  his  elbows  on  knees,  and  his  chin  in 
his  hand,  listening  as  Helen  read  out  bits  of  the  letter. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  boy  1"  murmured  the  elder  woman  in  distress.  "  I 
don^t  understand.  I've  written  him  four  letters  in  the  past  week.  Per- 
haps he  didn't  get  them.'' 

^^  Perhaps  you  didn't  send  what  he  asked  for  I"  remarked  her  hus- 
band, somewhat  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Monroe  turned  with  indignant,  tear-shining  face.  '^  Aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  she  demanded.  ^'  It's  you  and  Sam  that 
have  driven  him  to  risk  his  life  in  war  I'^  the  last  word  was  drowned  in 
a  sob. 

"He  hasn't  gone  yet,"  remarked  Monroe.  "You'd  better  keep 
your  tears  till  the  day  he  goes." 

Just  then  his  wife  caught  sight  of  Sam  passing  by  in  his  Rhining 
buggy.    She  threw  open  the  window. 

"  Come  in  quick,  Sam  1"  she  cried  excitedly,  "  we've  got  some 
news !" 

As  Sam  entered  he  gave  a  start  on  beholding  Helen,  then  locked 
inquiringly  from  her  tearful  face  to  his  mother. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  asked.  Mr.  Monroe  watched  him  curi- 
ously out  of  the  side  of  his  eyes. 

"Herb's  coming  back!"  said  his  mother,  sobbing  hysterically. 
"  He'll  be  here  to-morrow.    He  wrote  Helen  all  about  it." 

With  the  look  that  came  into  Sam's  face  his  father  bowed  his  head. 
Helen  glanced  at  him  too,  but  he  was  staring  ahead,  his  hands  hanging 
helplessly.  For  scarcely  a  moment  he  stood  so,  then  heaved  his  broad 
shoulders  restlessly.  "  Well,  what  are  you  all  crjdng  about?"  he  asked. 
"  Do  you  consider  his  coming  back  a— calamity  ?  I  guess  I'll  put  the 
horse  up  again.'^ 

Helen,  instinctively  feeling  the  significance  of  his  words,  stepped 
towards  him. 

"  No,  Sam,"  she  said,  "  I'll  go  with  you." 

Sam  paused,  and  fingered  his  cuflf-button  attentively. 

"  I  guess  if  he  wrote  to  you — and — ^you  were  glad — or — sorry,  or — 
anything,  I  guess  you  oughtn't  to  be  driving  about  with  me,  Helen." 

Helen  bent  the  letter  she  held  in  a  momentary  embarrassment. 

"  Did  you  write  back?"  asked  Sam,  glancing  at  her  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen. 

He  smiled  in  a  strangely  tremulous  way,  then  went  out  and  led  his 
horse  by  the  bridle  back  to  the  bam. 
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Herbert  was  too  clever  to  be  guilty  of  any  unseemly  precipitancy 
in  his  advances  towards  Helen^  although  the  girl's  attitude  made  it 
clear  enough  that  he  could  have  her  for  the  asking.  But  there  were 
others  to  be  considered,  and  whom  he  knew  were  watching  him  keenly, — 
his  parents  and  Sam.  He  had  two  full  weeks  before  him,  and  in  that 
time  he  planned  to  win  Helen's  entire  confidence,  besides  securing  him- 
self against  all  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  others.  It  was  a  trying 
period  for  him;  there  were  endless  long  talks  with  his  father,  who 
had  pointed  out  to  him  the  advisability  of  his  settling  down  at  home 
to  assist  Sam  to  carry  on  the  estate,  and  how  he  would  probably  before 
long  became  sole  proprietor,  as  his  brother  meant  to  practise  law  in 
Bridgeport  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  legitimately.  He  also  had  brotherly 
talks  with  Sam  that  set  his  teeth  on  edge  and  endless  coddling  from  his 
mother. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  place  preyed  upon 
his  over-excited  state  of  mind,  and  twice  in  the  first  week  he  felt  obliged 
to  visit  the  town  of  Bridgeport  for  the  excitement  and  diversion  that 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  him.  To  do  him  justice,  he  suffered 
considerable  self-reproach  when  he  permitted  himself  to  appreciate 
what  he  was  planning  to  do,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  he  utilized  every 
means  available  of  stilling  thought. 

It  was  not  long  before  trusting  and  admiring  Sam  began  to  see 
beneath  the  false  veneer  of  his  brother's  education,  and  in  his  generous 
judgment  to  recognize  how  greatly  Herbert  had  been  wronged  by  his 
too  fond  parents.  It  was  owing  to  this  persuasion  that  Sam  guiltily 
withheld  from  their  knowledge  the  secret  of  his  brother's  several  late 
returns  from  night-time  revelry  in  the  town.  With  the  exaggerated 
sense  of  loyalty  native  to  a  disposition  both  tender  and  comparatively 
unsophisticated,  he  deemed  it  best  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  knowledge 
alone,  and  although  he  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  Herbert,  he  felt 
that  his  words  lacked  strength  to  his  brother's  comprehension,  who  only 
smiled  and  insinuated  that  Sam  was  no  judge  of  such  things. 

One  evening,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week,  Herbert  did  not 
come  home  to  supper,  but  he  so  often  passed  the  afternoon  and  remained 
to  supper  with  Helen  that  it  caused  little  comment. 

"I  suppose  Herb's  over  at  Mortimers',"  remarked  Mrs.  Monroe 
when  the  meal  was  over,  as  she  set  aside  for  him  some  cold  custard  and 
broiled  chicken. 

Sam  closed  his  hand  fiercely  under  the  table ;  and  Mr.  Monroe,  who 
had  long  been  secretly  criticising  his  younger  son,  pushed  his  chair  back, 
seized  his  paper,  and,  looking  over  the  top  of  his  glasses,  responded, 
"Well,  I  guess  hell  get  enough  to  eat,  if  he  is,  and  there's  no  use 
putting  by  that  stuff.    You  fuss  over  him  as  you  would  over  a  baby." 
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'^  Oh,  hold  your  tongue  I"  replied  his  wife.  "  You  would  let  him 
go  on  as  though  he  had  no  home;  but  I'm  his  mother,  and  I  want  him 
to  know  he  isn't  forgotten.'' 

"  You're  ruining  him,  thaf  s  what  you're  doing  I"  growled  Joseph, 
feeling  for  his  pipe  as  he  strolled  into  the  front  room. 

His  wife  grunted  disdainfully  and  continued  to  arrange  a  dainty 
little  supper  for  her  pet  on  the  sideboard.  She  then  asked  Sam  to  get 
the  checker-board  and  play  a  game  with  her. 

He  obeyed  with  quiet  good-nature  that  gave  no  evidence  of  the  dis- 
appointment her  request  caused  him.  He  had  looked  forward  to  a 
quiet  stroll  in  the  twilight,  where  he  could  think  out  his  secret  anxiety 
about  Herbert's  real  attitude  towards  Helen. 

^'  Sam,"  said  his  mother  softly  in  the  midst  of  their  game,  with  a 
keen  glance  over  her  spectacles,  "your  father's  been  hintin'  that  our 
boy  isn't  going  quite  right.    What  do  you  think?" 

Sam  did  not  reply;  he  seemed  puzzled  over  his  next  move. 

"  You've  got  something  on  your  mind,  Sam,  I  know  it,"  said  his 
mother ;  "  now,  you've  just  got  to  tell  me." 

"  If s  not  for  me  to  tell  you," — he  made  his  move, — "  ask  the  boy 
himself." 

"  I  have  asked  him,  many's  the  time,  and  he  only  laughs  and  kisses 
me;  but  I  feel  something  is  wrong,  and  you  don't  want  to  hide  it  from 
me,  because  it  will  only  make  things  more  fretting  in  the  end." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  more  than  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

"  Do  you  think  he's  been  drinking?" 

"  I  know  he  has,"  replied  Sam  with  a  determined  look. 

His  mother  jerked  back  in  her  chair.  "  How  do  you  know  it  ?"  she 
demanded  petulantly. 

"  Because  I've  seen  it." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  and  your  father  hasn't,  and  it's  very  strange  you 
should  be  the  only  one." 

"  You  asked  me,"  he  returned  quietly. 

"  Yes,  because  I  thought  you'd  be  just  to  the  boy." 

Sam  was  silent. 

"  I  might  have  known  what  you'd  say.  You've  always  been  a  bit 
jealous  of  the  lad." 

"  It's  your  move,  mother." 

Mrs.  Monroe  jerked  a  checker  from  one  square  to  another  heedlessly. 
"  Poor  boy,  he's  pecked  at  and  slandered  by  the  lot  of  you  I  If  s  good 
he's  got  a  mother  who  can  understand  him  and  friends  who  like  him." 

Her  son  looked  at  her.  "  Did  you  mean  to  do  that  ?"  he  asked. 
"  I'll  jump  you." 

She  drew  the  checker  back  and  made  another  move. 
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^'  Who*8  that  prowling  down  there  in  the  orchard  5^'  said  Mr.  Mon- 
roe from  where  he  sat  on  the  steps  out  of  earshot. 

Sam  leaned  over  and  peered  through  the  window  towards  the  or- 
chard^ which  lay  to  the  rights  and  beheld  a  man  moving  unsteadily 
among  the  trees.  Although  he  could  not  discern  him^  he  felt  sure  it 
was  Herbert.  He  arose  hurriedly^  fearing  his  father  might  also  make 
the  discovery. 

" I'll  go  and  see"  he  said ;  " it  may  be  someone  after  the  chickens." 
He  started  off  on  a  run. 

On  arriving  he  found  Herbert  in  a  sad  state  of  intoxication,  and 
little  prone  to  accept  any  interference,  being  in  the  maudlin  condition 
which  brooks  no  control. 

''You'd  better  let  me  get  you  to  your  room/'  said  Sam  coldly. 
"  Father  saw  someone  coming  through  here,  and  you  don't  want  him 
to  find  you  like  this,  or  there'll  be  a  row." 

''  Oh,  let  me  alone,  will  you !"  growled  Herbert  thickly.  "  What's 
the  matter  with  me?  I'm  all  right."  His  face  was  pale,  and  with 
long,  drawn  lines  about  the  mouth.  ''I'm  going  up  there  to  see 
mother." 

"  No,  you're  not,  Herbert,"  Sam  said  with  deep  feeling;  "  you'll  be 
sorry  if  you  do,  I  tell  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  want  any  of  your  d— — d  advice  or  interference,  so 
go  on  about  your  business !"  returned  his  brother. 

"  Itll  only  bring  trouble  if  you  go  up." 

"  Well,  all  right;  that's  my  affair.  I'm  as  sober  as  you  are."  With 
that  he  bumped  blindly  into  a  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  him  and 
knocked  off  his  hat. 

As  he  stooped  to  get  it  he  almost  fell,  and  Sam  caught  him  by  the 
arm.  "  See  here,"  said  the  latter  with  a  sudden  force,  "  I'm  not  going 
to  let  you  go  up  yonder  and  fret  the  old  people,  so  you've  just  got  to 
come  with  me." 

Herbert  jerked  his  arm  away  and  turned  fiercely  upon  him.  "  What 
the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  he  demanded.  "  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to 
let  you  bully  me?  Take  that  and  learn  not  to  interfere.  He  lurched 
forward  and  struck  Sam,  who  was  unprepared,  in  the  face. 

Sam  paled,  and  his  eyes  shone  fiercely. 

"  I'll  not  give  you  that  back,"  he  said  with  quiet  strength,  "  because 
you're  not  in  your  right  senses;  but  to-morrow  I'll  thrash  you  for  it 
and — something  else  you  did  to  injure  me." 

Herbert  laughed  insultingly.  "  You  booby,"  he  said,  "  I'd  like  to 
see  you  thrash  me.  Come  on,  lefs  have  it  now!"  He  stepped  back 
and  doubled  his  fists,  ready  for  the  attack.  Sam  made  a  quick  move- 
ment and  brought  into  play  the  muscles  he  had  used  for  eight  years 
on  the  farm.    He  caught  Herbert's  hands  and  pinioned  them  back  of 
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him  with  irresistible  strength.    "  Come,"  he  said,  *'  Tm  tired  of  this 


nonsense." 


Herbert  was  savage ;  he  simggled  feebly,  but  his  efforts  were  abso- 
lutely impotent  in  the  iron  grasp  of  his  brother. 

Mr.  Monroe,  sitting  on  the  porch,  leaned  over  between  his  wide- 
spread legs  and  peered  fixedly  towards  the  orchard. 

*'  I  guess  I'll  go  over,"  he  said,  rising  and  starting  down  the  steps. 

'*  Why  ?  what's  the  trouble  ?"  called  his  wife,  who  was  still  sitting 
back  of  the  checker-board. 

"  Oh,  nothing."  He  started  slowly  across  the  lawn,  but  quickened 
when  a  short  distance  from  the  house. 

He  reached  his  two  struggling  sons  and  came  to  a  stand-still,  with 
legs  planted  far  apart  and  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets.  ^'  Well  I"  he 
ejaculated,  slowly  and  pathetically,  "  if  this  isn't  a  pretty  sight !" 

Drinking,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  was  the  most  deadly  of  the  cardinal  sins. 
He  was  an  iron-clad  prohibitionist,  never  having  slaked  his  parched 
throat,  even  on  the  hottest  day,  with  anything  more  '*  heady"  than  new, 
home-made  cider.  "  If  this  isn't  a  sight !"  he  repeated  in  a  sadder  tone, 
nodding  his  head. 

*^  I'll  teach  this  booby !"  muttered  Herbert  with  impotent  rage,  that 
was  farcical  under  the  control  of  Sam. 

"  Let  him  go,  Sammy,"  said  his  father  without  moving,  and  Sam 
relaxed  his  hold.    Herbert  flew  at  him,  panting  from  exhaustion, 

**  You  scoundrel !"  he  cried  thickly,  with  hatred  in  his  eyes,  '^  111 
pay  you  for  this  yet." 

*'  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?"  said  his  father,  without  changing 
his  position. 

^*  I'll  make  that  cur  sweat  for  his  insolent  interference  1"  said  Her- 
bert, making  an  effort  to  regain  his  feet. 

"  You,  whom  I  have  done  so  much  for !"  continued  his  father  in 
the  same  tone. 

'^  Oh,  to  the  devil  with  what  you've  done !  You  are  always  harping 
on  that.    I  wish  to  Heaven  I  hadn't  let  you  spend  a  cent  on  me." 

Mr.  Monroe's  face  became  livid.  He  pressed  his  lips  so  tightly 
that  his  beard  stood  out  horizontally  under  his  nose. 

'^  Take  him  away  from  here,"  he  said  in  a  low,  stem  voice ;  *'  we 
don't  want  his  mother  to  see  him  like  this ;  it  wouldn't  do." 

*'  He'll  not  touch  me !"  cried  Herbert,  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
rise ;  **  if  he  lays  a  hand  on  me,  I'll ^" 

His  father  drew  his  hands  from  his  pockets  with  a  deliberate  air. 
"  We'll  see,"  he  said.    ''  Lend  me  a  hand,  Sam  ?" 

Herbert  looked  at  his  face  and  became  suddenly  calm. 

'*  Here,  don't  try  any  of  that,"  he  said,  '*  or  there  may  be  trouble. 
Let  me  alone,  and  I'll  walk." 
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"Well,  walkP  said  his  father;  whereupon  Herbert,  scrambling  to 
bis  feet,  slouched  ahead  of  them,  muttering  vengeance  on  Sam. 

His  father  and  brother  did  not  open  their  lips  until  they  saw  him 
into  his  room,  nor  did  they  discuss  the  subject  afterwards,  but  sepa- 
rated immediately.  Mr.  Monroe  walked  slowly  into  the  gloom  of  gath- 
ering dusk,  his  head  hanging  low,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  Sam 
returned  to  finish  the  game  with  his  mother. 

"  Well,  did  you  get  the  man  out  ?'  she  asked,  roused  by  his  approach 
from  anxious  thoughts. 

"  Yes,'^  replied  Sam  uncompromisingly. 

"  And  he  didn't  get  anything  ?^ 

"  Nothing.    If  s  your  move,''  said  her  son. 

X. 

The  next  day  they  saw  nothing  of  Herbert,  who  even  failed  to 
appear  at  the  mid-day  dinner.  Only  Sam  knew  where  he  had  gone  to 
breakfast,  for  he  had  seen  him,  early  in  the  morning,  crossing  rapidly 
over  the  fields  that  lay  between  their  place  and  the  Mortimers'.  The 
sight  had  hurt  him  more  cruelly  than  he  dared  to  acknowledge  to  him- 
self.  As  he  watched  his  brother's  slight,  well-knit  form  moving  on  so 
confidently  towards  the  girl  he  himself  loved  so  deeply,  a  hideous  emo- 
tion made  him  feel  faint  for  an  instant.  It  seemed  to  him  such  a 
degradation  to  have  Herbert  approach  her,  with  his  selfish,  unscrupulous 
nature;  it  appeared  to  embody  some  menace  to  her.  A  heavy  depression 
settled  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  unable  to  throw  off. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Monroe  talked  continually  of  Herbert,  until  Sam 
felt  on  the  verge  of  an  outburst.  The  knowledge  of  his  brother's  un- 
worthiness  of  the  girl  he  was  so  surely  winning  ate  into  his  heart ;  and 
yet  there  was  nothing  to  do.  Any  effort  of  his  to  save  her  would  only 
be  misunderstood,  he  could  but  stand  by  silently  and  watch. 

'^  Herb  fairly  lives  at  Mortimers'  now,"  continued  his  mother  when 
the  ordeal  of  a  dinner  for  which  he  had  no  appetite  was  at  last  over, 
"  I  don't  see  much  of  him."  Mr.  Monroe  stirred  his  coffee;  Sam  stared 
at  the  cloth. 

"  I  guess  there  will  something  develop  out  of  this  before  long,  don't 
you  think  so,  Joe?" 

"  I've  not  thought  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  might  show  a  little  interest  in  your  son !"  com- 
plained Mrs.  Monroe.  "  It  woidd  be  a  mighty  fine  thing  if  he  were  to 
marry  Helen." 

Sam  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose.  His  father  glanced  at  him, 
then  at  his  untouched  dessert,  but  said  nothing  until  Sam  left  the  room, 
then  he  also  arose.  *'  I  guess  you'd  better  keep  the  talk  about  Herb  and 
Helen  for  any  time  except  at  table,"  he  said  irritably. 
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His  wife  looked  up  in  aetonishmeiit.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  anyway  ?"  she  demanded,  as  clearly  as  the  replete  condition  of  her 
mouth  would  permit.  "You've  been  acting  most  queerly  this  whole 
day  r 

"  Well,  if  you're  blind,  I'm  not  I"  returned  her  husband,  pausing 
at  the  door  to  look  back.  "  And  I  tell  you  you're  not  to  talk  any  more 
about  Herbert  and  Helen  Mortimer  before  Sam,  and  I  want  you  to 
remember  it !  With  that  he  left  the  room,  lips  compressed,  and  shaggy 
brows  drawn  down  angrily. 

That  night,  when  they  were  gathered  as  usual  in  the  big  front  room, 
Joseph  absorbed  in  his  paper  and  pipe,  Sam  playing  the  customary  game 
of  checkers  with  which  he  sought  to  amuse  his  mother  before  retiring 
to  study,  they  were  startled  by  the  excited  entrance  of  John  Allen, 
Helen's  cousin. 

He  came  with  the  astounding  news  that  Helen  had  eloped  with  Her- 
bert that  afternoon,  and  he  produced  as  proof  to  their  bewildered  eyes 
a  letter  written  by  the  girl  herself  confirming  what  he  said.  The  letter 
had  been  penned  in  the  station  at  Bridgeport,  in  a  style  more  Herbert's 
than  Helen's,  and  stated  that  they  had  already  been  married  civilly, 
but  gave  no  address  and  no  information  as  to  where  she  was  going. 

Sam  said  nothing,  although  his  face  blanched,  and  while  the  others 
were  absorbed  in  discussing  the  affair,  he  arose  quietly  and  went  out 
into  the  clear,  cold  night.  He  walked  quickly  for  a  few  yards  down 
the  avenue,  then  stopped  abruptly  and  looked  about  him.  The  scene 
appeared  strangely  unfamiliar.  He  felt  a  peculiar  sense  of  emptiness 
stretching  from  the  direction  of  the  Mortimers'  across  the  darkness 
to  his  heart.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  young  moon  and  stars,  and  the 
tall,  still  pine-trees  on  the  hill  standing  black  against  a  translucent  sky, 
and  it  all  seemed  hideous  and  unreal  to  him. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  with  head  bowed  strode  on  into  the 
darkness. 

XI. 

Helen  had  been  married  several  months.  For  three  successive 
and  blissful  weeks  Herbert  had  been  with  her  constantly,  helping  to 
furnish  their  tiny  apartment  in  Hooper  Street,  Brooklyn.  He  had 
evinced  great  interest  and  care  in  fitting  up  the  little  rooms  com- 
fortably and  tastefully  for  her;  he  had  spent  hours  in  shops  helping 
her  to  choose,  and  making  suggestions  that  were  always  for  her  com- 
fort and  independent  of  his.  For  those  three  weeks  she  knew  the 
wonderful  and  rare  blessing  of  perfect  happiness. 

Then  Herbert  departed,  telling  her  it  was  necessary  to  absent  him- 
self for  a  little  while  in  order  to  secure  a  very  lucrative  position  of 
which  he  had  already  spoken  to  her,  and  that  to  obtain  it  he  would  h% 
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obliged  to  keep  his  marriage  secret  for  a  short  time  He  implored  her 
to  trust  him^  and  explained  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  young  men 
to  leave  their  wives  for  a  week  or  two  to  better  their  conditions ;  it  was 
only  by  such  self-sacrifice  they  could  hope  to  succeed.  He  also  warned 
her  against  having  her  address  known  for  a  short  time^  even  by  her 
family^  lest  it  should  get  abroad  that  she  was  his  wife^  and  as  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  negotiating  desired  a  single  man,  he  feared 
his  chances  would  be  jeopardized  should  the  truth  get  out.  He  made 
it  clear  that  such  deceptions  were  absolutely  necessary  if  one  wished 
to  succeed,  and  she,  in  her  innocence  of  the  world  and  trusting  love, 
accepted  it  with  perfect  confidence. 

To  her  Herbert  was  faultless;  there  was  no  room  in  her  heart  for 
doubt;  she  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  their  little  home  so 
soon,  even  for  a  short  time,  and  remembering  how  bravely  he  had 
spoken  of  his  going  as  a  cruel  but  necessary  self-sacrifice,  she  honored 
him  for  it. 

Each  day  she  looked  for  a  letter,  and  when  it  did  not  come,  con- 
soled herself  with  the  thought  that  he  dared  not  write  for  fear  of 
being  detected.  A  week  passed,  and  her  heart  knew  no  misgiving.  The 
week  stretched  into  a  month,  the  month  into  others, — hot  summer 
months,  passed  partly  in  illness.  She  awoke  one  day  in  September  to 
find  that  there  were  only  three  himdred  dollars  remaining  of  the  five 
hundred  Herbert  had  left  her.  Where  he  had  placed  the  remaining 
fourteen  thousand  she  had  not  thought  to  ask.  Even  in  the  cruel  hour 
of  her  awakening  she  could  not  sully  her  beautifid  memory  with  the 
stain  of  a  hideous  crime.  She  clung  to  it,  like  a  child  to  a  headless 
doU,  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  was  only  sawdust  where  she  had  so 
trustingly  pictured  a  loving  heart. 

But,  like  a  slowly  rising  tide,  the  truth  grew  up  between  her  and 
her  childhood,  teaching  her  that  agony  of  loneliness  which  comes  when 
one's  dearest  trust  has  been  betrayed,  and  one's  child-nature  shocked 
to  cynical  maturity  by  a  sudden  revelation  of  sin  and  treachery. 

The  truth  was  revealed  one  day  as  she  was  clearing  out  her  closet 
for  the  winter,  laying  fresh  papers  on  the  shelves  and  packing  her 
summer  things.  As  she  smoothed  out  one  newspaper  from  among  those 
she  had  been  saving  for  months,  her  eyes  were  attracted,  as  though 
by  some  magnetic  force,  to  the  name  **  Herbert  S.  Monroe,"  printed 
clearly  among  the  passengers  sailing  that  day,  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
on  the  Germanic.  She  stared  at  it,  unable  to  move.  The  many  months 
of  her  waiting  returned  to  her  mind  mockingly;  she  remembered  all 
she  had  suffered,  and  her  spirit  suddenly  awoke  to  rebellious  anger, 
such  as  she  had  never  known  before. 

Beneath  his  name  was  that  of  one  John  Maxwell,  and  above  it  Mrs. 
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Tinsley  Burton.  All  three  seemed  photographed  upon  her  mind;  for 
days  she  could  not  be  rid  of  them. 

She  had  written  in  sheer  desperation^  now  and  again^  to  the  people 
at  home,  never  giving  her  address  or  hinting  by  the  slightest  word 
that  her  life  was  not  happy.  But  now  these  letters  were  more  diflBcult 
to  write.  The  fact  that  she  had  been  so  cruelly  duped  made  her 
ashamed  to  confide  the  truth.  A  new  independence  of  spirit  grew  out 
of  her  sorrow,  a  more  mature  view  of  thinjcs.  To  return  to  the  old 
life  was  impossible ;  she  had  tasted  the  intoxicating  sweetness  that  lies 
secreted  in  life,  and  she  Lad  drunk  deep  of  its  bitterness.  Her  nature 
had  been  spurred  to  full  sensuousness;  it  craved  action  and  excitement 
to  fill  the  void. 

Her  eyes  had  been  opened  considerably  during  these  three  months, 
and,  although  still  an  innocent  woman,  she  had  begun  to  take  a 
broader  view  of  life.  She  soon  realized  it  would  be  necessary  to  do 
something  for  her  support  against  the  time  when  the  little  money  she 
had  should  be  exhausted.  Miss  Elison,  an  elderly  spinster  she  had  taken 
to  board  with  her  on  her  neighbor's  recommendation,  advised  Helen 
to  go  on  the  stage.  The  proposition  was  a  shock  to  inherited  preju- 
dices; she  rejected  it  with  scorn. 

"Well,  I  can't  see  what  else  you  can  do,*'  remarked  her  friend, 
who  made  a  precarious  living  with  music  lessons  and  playing  the  church 
organ  on  Sundays.  "  You  can't  be  a  teacher  without  a  diploma  from 
some  school,  and  you  are  unable  to  teach  music,  painting,  or  any- 
thing." 

"  I  can  sew,"  Helen  said  wearily. 

"  Sew !  Why,  my  dear  child,  you  couldn't  earn  bread  and  butter 
by  sewing." 

"WeU,  I  could  learn  typewriting."  Helen  paced  the  room  ner- 
vously. "  If  only  you  would  come  to  New  York  City  with  me,  I'd  find 
something  to  do  I" 

"  Oh,  everyone  thinks  that !"  returned  the  other ;  "  but  New  York 
proper  is  overrun  with  typewriters,  and  people  seeking  employment  in 
every  conceivable  way,  who  can't  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Look 
at  the  daily  papers,— columns  upon  columns  of  women  who  offer 
their  services  for  almost  nothing." 

"  There  would  be  no  use,  then,  to  advertise?" 

"  Not  the  least  bit.    Besides,  what  would  you  advertise  as?" 

"  I— could  be  a  nursery  governess." 

**It  would  be  a  dog's  life.  But  if  you  want  that,  look  in  the 
Sunday  paper;  you  will  be  just  as  likely  to  find  something  that  way 
as  by  advertising,  and  save  your  money.  But  it  is  a  menial  position; 
you  would  hate  it.  If  I  had  your  looks  and — ^presence,  I'd  most  cer- 
tainly go  to  see  some  theatrical  manager  and  offer  my  services.    I  have 
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a  friend  who  has  a  position  in  'The  Lost  Chord^  just  through  her 
looks  and  nothing  else.  She  gets  thirty  dollars  a  week^  and  has 
scarcely  anything  to  do." 

"Oh,  no;  I  couldn't  endure  that/*  said  Helen,  who  had  been  to 
the  theatre  but  once,  and  then  much  to  her  aunt's  distress,  for  she 
considered  the  stage  a  sure  way  to  perdition.  "  To  stand  up  and  be 
stared  at  as  a  means  of  living, — ^it  must  be  awful  I'' 

"Well,  I'd  rather  stand  up  and  be  stared  at  an  hour  or  so,  for 
thirty  dollars  a  week,  than  I  would  to  slave  my  life  out  all  day  long, 
merely  to  sleep  at  night  under  a  roof  and  have  three  miserable  meals. 
Actresses  have  some  excitement,  some  pleasure  in  living,  while  we  plod 
through  the  days  for — I  don't  know  what!  nothing  but  the  privilege 
of  breathing  and  eating  and  sleeping:   a  cat  has  that  I" 

"  Oh,  I  know.    But  actresses  are  so  bad." 

"  How  are  they  bad  ?  Because  they  take  a  little  enjoyment  out  of 
life?    What  do  they  do  that  is  bad?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  have  always  heard  so." 

Miss  Elison  laughed.  "  Well,  don't  you  believe  it,"  she  said ;  "  they 
are  not  as  bad  as  they're  painted.  We  all  take  life  too  seriously,  that 
is  the  truth.  I  wish  I  had  seen  things  as  clearly  when  I  was  younger, 
I  wouldn't  be  where  I  am  now.  Where  do  these  narrow  principles 
lead  you  to,  anyway? — ^to  a  disappointed  old  age,  thafs  all.  Look  at 
the  best  society.  Do  you  ever  hear  of  worse  scandals  on  the  stage 
than  you  do  in  society?  And  in  society  most  of  the  wickedness  is 
kept  quiet,  while  ever3rthing  is  open  in  an  actress's  life."  Miss  Elison 
compressed  her  colorless  lips  and  slowly  shook  her  head.  "  No,  don't 
preach  exaggerated  proprieties  to  me;  they  have  spoiled  many  a  life, 
as  they  have  mine.  If  I  had  ever  married  and  had  a  daughter,  I 
would  teach  her  merely  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  not  how  to  avoid 
happiness  by  a  false  understanding  of  right  and  wrong." 

"Happiness  may  be  had  without  illegitimate  excitement,"  said 
Helen  pensively.  "  It  wouldn't  make  me  happy  to  spend  my  time  in  a 
whirl  of  gayety  and  dissipation." 

"  Woidd  it  make  you  happy  to  sit  ten  hours  on  a  piano  stool  trying 
to  drum  simple  rules  into  stupid  children,  eat  a  lonely  dinner,  and 
creep  into  bed  too  tired  in  body  and  soul  even  to  read  for  an  hour's 
recreation  ?  Oh,  no, — ^f or  me,  give  me  the  whirl  of  gayety  and  dissipa- 
tion, as  long  as  it  does  not  pass  the  line  of  decency." 

Helen  stood  by  the  window  looking  into  the  past, — ^into  those  long 
weeks  of  anguish  that  now  blotted  out  all  memory  of  the  three  first 
weeks  with  their  incomparable  but  false  joy. 

She  seemed  to  herself  like  a  being  wholly  apart  from  the  young  and 
trusting  girl  who  had  come  there  as  a  happy  bride;  she  was  older, 
wiser,  and  more  cold.    Yet  the  philosophy  of  the  elder  woman  did  not 
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ring  true  to  her  understanding.  Though  grief  had  to  some  extent 
hardened  her  nature  and  shattered  some  ideals,  it  had  not  embittered 
her.  She  had  not  yet  felt  the  galling  grind  of  real  poverty,  nor  had 
the  sweet  freshness  and  purity  of  her  home  influence  been  tainted  by 
contact  with  sordid  life  or  the  fever  of  unscrupulous  ambition.  Her 
heart,  although  so  incurably  wounded,  still  trusted  the  future, — not 
with  the  old,  tender  anticipation,  but  with  an  eagerness  for  action,  an 
impatience  to  lift  herself  out  of  the  darkness  and  distrust  that  had 
settled  upon  her.  Never  before  had  she  had  so  great  a  longing  to 
accomplish  something,  to  rise  defiantly  above  the  treachery  that  had  so 
nearly  ciTished  her.  In  place  of  the  wild  grief  with  which  she  had 
slowly  realized  the  truth  of  her  situation,  she  knew  a  spirited  self- 
reliance,  and  on  this  she  determined  to  rise. 

'^  If  you  did  have  that  sort  of  life  you  would  probably  not  like  it,*' 
she  said  quietly.  ^'  You  believe  it  would  make  you  happy  because  you 
are  told  it  is  happiness.  Women  weren't  intended  for  that  sort  of 
thing ;  we  need  love  and — ^to  be  cherished  and  taken  care  of 

"Oh,  yes;  thafs  all  very  well,**  returned  the  spinster;  *'but  if 
that  is  not  available,  then  give  me  excitement  in  preference  to  drudg- 
ery.*' 

If  that  is  not  available!  The  words  hurt  her  hearer;  they  awoke 
a  secret  rebellion  against  her  own  philosophy  that  had  long  been  brew- 
ing in  Helen's  mind,  and  made  her  half-distrustful  of  herself.  This 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  so  craved  employment ;  she  was  afraid 
of  herself. 

The  following  Sunday  she  wrote  in  answer  to  several  advertise- 
ments for  nursery  governesses,  but  her  letters  were  ignored.  She  was 
advised  by  her  friend  to  answer  one  in  person.  It  was  a  widower  with 
two  little  girls,  who  wished  a  young  lady  of  refinement  to  look  after 
them. 

She  found  a  very  pompous  Jew,  whose  most  salient  characteristics 
were  wealth  and  avoirdupois. 

Nevertheless,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  engaged,  under  the  name 
Helen  Morton,  which  she  determined  to  adopt,  and  went  to  live  in  a 
great  mansion  on  Lexington  Avenue  with  two  little,  ugly,  dark  girls 
under  her  charge.  She  was  given  private  apartments  with  them,  and 
was  treated  with  sufficient  dignity  by  all  but  the  children,  who  were 
spoiled  and  exacting.  To  her  high-strung  spirit  the  feeling  of  depen- 
dence was  hard  to  bear,  and  there  were  no  congenial  associations  and 
no  prospect  of  anything  better. 

Yet  she  was  grateful  to  have  her  time  occupied,  even  by  the  fretting 
and  ceaseless  demands  of  the  two  unlovable  girls,  who  seemed  to 
thoroughly  understand  they  could  exact  the  services  from  her  for 
which  their  father  paid. 
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At  first  she  saw  little  of  her  employer,  but  later  it  was  arranged 
that  she  and  the  children  should  dine  with  him,  except  on  occasions 
when  he  had  company.  This  she  did  not  relish,  for  personally  the 
man  was  repulsive  to  her,  and  his  growing  attentiveness  soon  caused 
her  keen  discomfort. 

One  Saturday  evening  at  diimer  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to 
go  to  the  theatre,  and  upon  her  declining  somewhat  coolly  he  said  per- 
sistently:  "  Why  not?  You  don't  have  much  fun.  I'd  like  to  see  you 
enjoy  yourself.  You're  not  the  sort  of  girl  that  ought  to  be  mewed 
up  all  the  time  in  a  nursery." 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  so,"  returned  Helen  with  dignity. 

When  the  children  had  been  put  to  bed,  their  father  sent  for  Helen, 
saying  he  wished  to  have  a  little  talk  with  her.  She  descended  to  his 
study,  wondering  what  the  summons  could  mean,  and  although  not 
consciously  anticipating  the  truth,  she  instinctively  shrank  from  the 
interview. 

Mr.  Goldstein  was  standing  before  the  fire,  a  large  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  his  hands  back  of  him.  As  Helen  entered  he  stepped  forward 
and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

'*  Sit  down,  my  dear,  sit  down,"  he  said  cordially,  without  removing 
the  cigar,  then  drew  a  chair  close  to  her.  ^*  You  weren't  offended  at 
me  for  asking  you  to  go  to  the  theatre,  were  you  ?" 

**  No,  I  was  not  offended." 

He  eyed  her  admiringly,  then  squirmed  about  and  chewed  his 
cigar.  *^You  see,  I  hate  to  know  you  don't  get  out  more.  You're 
young,  you  ought  to  have  more  fun.  I  could  give  you  a  mighty  good 
time,  and  I'm  willing  to  do  it, — I'd  like  to  do  it." 

Helen  sat  up.  "  Thanks,"  she  said,  '*  but  I  am  not  here  to  have  a 
good  time ;  I  am  here  to  earn  my  living,  and  I  desire  nothing  more." 

Her  employer  waved  his  bejewelled  hand  contemptuously.  "  Oh, 
thaf  s  all  very  well  I"  he  said.  "  But  your  living's  all  right;  don't  yon 
worry.  I  recognize  you're  doin'  your  duty,  and  I  want  to  see  you 
enjoy  yourself.  If  you'd  only  not— eh — ^give  me  the  cold  shoulder,  I'd 
show  you  a  little  life.    You're  too  good-looking  to  be  shut  up——" 

Helen  arose.  ^*Is  this  all  you  wished  to  say?"  she  asked  coldly, 
fixing  her  angry  gray  eyes  upon  him. 

Mr.  Goldstein  stared  at  her  with  open  mouth  and  without  rismg, 
then  jumped  to  his  feet  in  a  flurry.  '* Now,  look  here;  don't  take  on 
like  that,"  he  coaxed.  "  I'm  only  meaning  to  be  friendly.  I  like  you, 
— I  like  you  very  much."  As  he  spoke  he  leaned  forward  and  took  her 
hand.    Helen  pulled  it  away  angrily,  her  face  flushing. 

*'  You  are  most  insulting !"  she  exclaimed,  and  started  to  the  door. 
On  arriving  there,  she  turned  and  faced  him  where  he  stood  in  a 
posture  of  silly  amazement.    Her  face  was  now  colorless,  her  breath 
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coming  quickly.  *'My  month  will  be  up  on  Monday/'  she  said;  "I 
ghall  leave  you  then  I" 

When  she  reached  her  room  she  locked  the  door  and  threw  herself 
into  a  chair.  She  was  trembling  in  every  fibre,  but  did  not  weep.  The 
days  for  weeping  were  past.  She  stared,  dry-eyed  and  miserable,  into 
the  dark,  wondering  what  she  would  do,  where  she  would  go  in  that 
great  city,  where  she  knew  no  one. 

Back  of  her  misery  came  memories  of  the  peaceful  life  at  Stratford, 

but  even  in  her  distress  she  shrank  from  the  thought  of  returning  and 

laying  bare  to  the  inquisitive  eyes  there  the  wound  in  her  heart    The 

fact  that  the  man  she  had  trusted  and  loved  above  all  others  had 

betrayed  and  robbed  her  was  a  secret  she  could  not  bear  to  confide  to 

another.     She  meant  to  wait  until  she  could  face  Herbert  himself, 

although  she  had  little  hope  that  he  would  ever  cross  her  path  again. 

Indeed,  whether  she  should  ever  see  him  again  or  not  was  a  matter  of 

indifference.     The  desire  for  vengeance  had  no  place  in  her  feeling 

towards  him;  the  blow  had  been  too  deadly  to  all  her  love;  she  only 

longed  to  forget. 

xn. 

The  next  morning  she  sent  out  early,  before  the  children  waked, 
for  the  Sunday  paper,  and  searched  the  want  columns.  There  were  no 
governesses  advertised  for  save  where  languages  were  required.  After 
much  searching  she  cut  out  one  that  asked  for  a  young  lady  of  refine- 
ment and  education  to  act  as  travelling-companion  to  a  young  mar- 
ried woman.  The  applicant  was  requested  to  call  that  day  between 
two  and  three.  This  fact  seemed  to  make  it  especially  intended  for 
her.  The  thought  of  travelling  was  attractive  She  became  more 
hopeful,  and  although  feigning  illness  to  avoid  meeting  Mr.  Glold- 
stein  at  limcheon,  she  did  not  brood  over  the  occurrence  of  the  evening 
before,  but  dreamed  of  the  possibilities  this  new  venture  might  hold  in 
store  for  her. 

At  precisely  three  o'clock  she  walked  up  the  broad  steps  of  the 
house  on  Forty-fifth  Street  to  which  the  advertisement  directed  her. 
She  was  ushered  into  an  artistically  arranged  hallway,  and  thence  into 
a  tiny  reception-room  himg  with  handsome  tapestries,  from  which  she 
could  see  a  wide  carved-oak  staircase  and  hall,  and  a  handsome  dining- 
rooni  beyond,  richly  illumined  through  stained-glass  windows 

Another  young  woman  was  sitting  near  her  of  unprepossessing 
appearance  and  wearing  spectacles,  waiting,  apparently,  on  the  same 
errand  as  she. 

Helen  looked  about  her  at  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  room, — 
the  tall  old  silver  vase  that  stood  on  the  table  filled  with  American 
Beauty  roses,  the  rare  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  and  the  paintings. 

Near  her,  between  two  carved-wood  columns  that  formed  part  of 
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the  entrance  to  the  hall,  hung  a  handsomely  framed  photograph  of  a 
woman.  It  caught  her  eye,  and  she  arose  to  look  at  it.  The  face  was 
one  of  extreme  beauty,  but  of  a  decidedly  unusual  type.  The  high 
cheek-bones  and  narrow,  light  eyes  possessed  a  charm  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words.  The  low,  square  forehead  and  beautiful  hair  and 
brows  softened  a  rather  sensual  mouth  and  strongly  moulded  chin. 
As  she  looked  upon  it  Helen  wondered  if  this  could  be  the  woman  who 
had  advertised  for  a  companion.  It  seemed  incompatible  with  the 
strong  self-reliance  in  the  pictured  face.  She  did  not  feel  drawn  to 
her,  and  almost  dreaded  the  interview  that  was  to  bring  them  together. 

As  she  stood  there,  the  dining-room  door  opened  and  a  young, 
shabbily  dressed  woman  came  out,  followed  by  a  maid  who  opened  the 
front  door  for  her,  then  asked  the  individual  with  spectacles  to  follow 
her.  Helen  was  alone ;  she  began  to  feel  afraid,  and  her  eyes  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  photograph,  as  though  under  some  fascination 
that  she  could  not  resist  The  more  she  regarded  it,  the  stronger 
appeared  to  become  its  power,  and  the  more  she  dreaded  meeting  the 
original. 

Her  knees  trembled  when,  a  few  moments  later,  she  rose  to  the 
maid's  whispered,  "  Mrs.  Manning  will  see  you  now,  Miss.'\ 

As  she  entered  the  room  every  trace  of  fear  left  her.  There  was 
no  one  visible  save  one  young  woman  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  hand- 
some mahogany  dinner-table,  on  which  was  a  silver  tray,  tea-things, 
and  a  scattered  pile  of  letters.  Helen  looked  first  at  her  and  saw, 
instead  of  the  subtle  face  of  the  photograph,  one  of  the  most  lovely 
women  she  had  ever  beheld.  The  face  was  perfect  in  proportion,  the 
eyes  dark,  and  soft  with  a  sort  of  wistful  introspection  that  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  being  blue,  and  invited  trust  and  confidence  im- 
mediately. Above  the  beautifully  marked,  wide  brow  a  mass  of  soft 
chestnut  hair  grew  low  and  was  caught  in  a  prettily  arranged  knot  at 
the  back.  She  was  dressed  in  a  simply  made  gown  of  black  peau-de- 
soie,  and  her  hair  had  the  slightly  rufiSed  look  of  one  not  constantly 
conscious  of  her  appearance. 

On  beholding  Helen  her  face  brightened  wonderfully;  she  leaned 
forward  and  touched  a  chair  near  her,  as  she  said  in  a  melodious 
English  voice,  "Will  you  sit  here,  please?"  Then,  as  Helen  took  the 
chair,  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  I  know  you  will  forgive  my  not  get- 
ting up.  I  have  just  been  sorting  an  accumulation  of  mail.  Sunday 
is  my  great  letter-writing  day,*'  and  she  touched  a  pile  of  loose  letters 
in  her  lap. 

"  Did  you  get  all  those  in  one  week  ?^  asked  Helen,  feeling  at  once 
at  her  ease  in  the  glow  of  this  genially  sweet  personality. 

"  One  week !  They  all  came  to  me  yesterday.  I  have  another  pile 
in  my  library  upstairs.     You  see,  I  like  to  answer  all  my  personal 
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letters  myself;  it  seems  more  gracious.  I  know  I  should  hate  to 
receive  a  tjrpewritten  reply  to  a  letter  I  had  penned  on  an  impulse  of 
friendliness  or  interest;  shonldn^t  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Helen,  somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  why 
she  should  have  so  many  letters,  and  why  any  should  be  replied  to  by 
another. 

"But  you  have  not  come  to  talk  about  my  letters,"  said  Mrs. 
Manning  with  a  little,  rippling  laugh.  "Is  it — ^about  the  advertise- 
ment?" She  touched  her  hair  softly,  and  looked  up  under  her  lashes 
with  an  appealing  glance  that  expressed  a  little  sensitive  timidity  lest 
she  might  be  making  a  mistake. 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen ;  "  I  don*t  know  what  the  requirements  may  be, 
and  I  haven't  had  any  experience,  but  I  thought ^" 

"  Oh,  no  experience  is  necessary,"  replied  Mrs.  Manning,  laughing 
again,  this  time  somewhat  girlishly,  and  leaning  one  elbow  on  the 
table,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  she  regarded  Helen  with  genuine  interest. 
"  What  I  am  looking  for  is  someone  congenial  to  travel  with  me.  We 
go  on  tour  in  two  weeks,  so,  of  course,  I  shall  be  parted  from  Mr. 
Manning  for  several  months,  and  there  is  no  one  the  least  bit  interest- 
ing to  me  in  my  company.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
advertise,  though  I  scarcely  hoped  I  woxdd  be  f  ortxmate  enough  to  find 


— someone." 


Helen  was  too  dumfounded  to  make  any  reply,  other  than  an  un- 
intelligible sound.  All  this  was  incomprehensible  to  her.-  She  knew 
so  little  about  the  theatre  and  stage  life  that  she  did  not  for  an  instant 
connect  what  she  heard  with  it. 

Mrs.  Manning  quickly  discerned  the  bewilderment  in  her  face. 
"  Oh,  I  forgot  my  advertisement  did  not  tell  you  who  I  am,"  she  said; 
"  I  am  Mrs.  J.  H.  Manning, — ^better  known  as  Constance  Belmont." 

Helen  had,  of  course,  heard  the  name  since  coming  to  New  York, 
and  she  now  grasped  the  situation  with  a  peculiar  commingling  of 
disappointment  and  astonishment. 

The  lovely,  sensitive  face  before  her  reflected  her  surprise. 

"Are  you  not  interested  in  the  stage?"  she  asked,  with  a  little, 
tolerant  smile. 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  Helen  quickly;  "I  mean — I  know  nothing 
about  it.  But  if  you  are  an — ^if  you  belong  to  it — ^it  must  be  very 
different  from  what  I  have  always  supposed." 

"  My  dear,  outsiders  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  theatrical 
life — I  mean  the  better  class — ^is  really  like.  They  all  judge  it  from 
story-books,  and  by  what  it  used  to  be  a  hundred  years  ago.  You 
interest  me;  I  think  we  would  get  on  famously  if  we  could  come  to 
some  understanding." 

In  ^  few  moments  Helen  found  herself  telling  this  woman,  who 
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had  been  an  absolute  stranger  to  her  an  hour  before^  all  her  history; 
confiding  even  her  feelings  and  the  shameful  story  of  her  desertion, 
which  she  had  never  before  intrusted  beyond  her  own  heart.  She  did 
not  reveal  her  husband's  name,  through  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that 
Mrs.  Manning  did  not  attempt  to  intrude  upon  by  even  a  look  of 
inquiry.  That  name  was  sacred  to  the  past,  and  Helen  had  buried  it 
with  the  first  sweet  dream  of  her  awakening  womanhood.  To  intrust 
to  one  she  felt  could  understand  and  sympathize  all  she  had  kept  so 
long  secret  was  a  great  relief  to  the  girl,  and  moved  her  so  deeply  that 
at  one  time  she  almost  broke  down,  and  the  tears  arose  uncontrollably 
to  her  eyes. 

Constance  Belmont's  eyes  immediately  responded,  and  the  two  sat 
looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment  through  their  tears.  She  leaned 
over  and  took  Helen's  hand. 

''You  poor  child,"  she  said  with  infinite  feeling,  ''you  certainly 
have  had  a  sad  time ;  but  don't  cry — don't  break  your  heart  over  it.  It 
is  awful  to  have  had  it  all  come  when  you  are  so  young,  but  perhaps  it 
is  better.  You  will  never  know  such  suffering  again.  You  are  prepared 
now  to  meet  the  world,  and  so  few  of  us  ever  are  at  your  age.  Many 
of  us  trust  and  trust  and  hope  and  hope  until — ^well,  until  we  don't  see 
anything  to  hope  for.  It  is  almost  better  to  have  your  ideals  shattered 
when  you  believe  in  them,  than  to  have  them  fade  out  of  your  belief." 

"  But  you — ^you  can't  be  any  older  than  I  am,"  said  Helen,  drying 
her  eyes  for  the  fifth  time. 

"  Oh,  yes,  several  years  possibly,"  returned  the  other;  "but  I  am 
much  older  in  experience.  Although  I  have  always  been  well  guarded 
from  contact  with  the  rougher  side  of  life,  I  have  known  the  world 
since  I  was  sixteen.  I  have  been  obliged  to  study  humanity;  then  I 
have  been  so  closely  associated  with  so  many  different  types.  I  have 
heard  their  histories  and  unconsciously  have  noted  their  lives.  All  this 
broadens  one;  it  teaches  one  how  to  value  things  and  how  to  judge 
people.  It  also  teaches  how  much  there  is  in  life  that  is  artificial,  and 
how  much  real." 

Helen  wa&  startled  at  this  moment  by  a  man's  laugh,  and  for  the 
first  time  became  aware  of  two  men  sitting  back  of  them  on  a  small 
loggia  that  opened  off  the  dining-room  through  glass  doors  that  were 
closed. 

"That  is  only  Mr.  Manning  and  the  author  of  his  new  play,  Mr. 
Haughtly,"  said  Mrs.  Manning,  noticing  Helen's  consternation ;  "  they 
could  not  possibly  have  heard  what  we  have  been  sajdng." 

A  little  later  Maiming  and  his  companion  entered  and  were  pre- 
sented to  Helen,  who  was  persuaded  to  remain  longer  by  Mrs.  Man- 
ning, who  saw  that  she  was  in  an  overstrung,  nervous  mood. 

Manning,  like  his  wife,  was  the  darling  of  the  public;   not  only 
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for  his  ability  as  an  actor,  which  was  decidedly  Tmcommon  for  a  man 
of  scarcely  thirty,  but  for  his  personal  attractiveness. 

Tall  and  athletic  of  build,  with  a  finely  poised  head  and  strong, 
classical  features,  he  seemed  to  have  been  put  together  expressly  for  the 
stage.  His  massive  chin  and  strongly  chiselled  lips  showed  to  even 
better  advantage  behind  the  footlights  than  in  a  drawing-room,  as 
did  also  the  peculiar  grace  of  movement  for  which  he  was  noted. 
About  him  there  was  more  of  the  stamp  of  his  profession  than  there 
was  about  his  wife.  He  had  the  quiet  self-possession  of  an  embryo 
Irving;  while  she  gave  the  impression  rather  of  a  dreamer  than  an 
actor,  a  woman  of  infinite  sensibilities,  which  was  the  secret  of  her 
wonderful  popularity  and  winning  portrayal  of  characters. 

"  Fate  has  sent  Miss  Morton  to  me.  Jack  V*  she  exclaimed  with  the 
naive  impulsiveness  of  a  nature  both  warm  and  untrammelled  by  stupid 
conventionalities.    "  She  has  agreed  to  go  on  tour  with  me.^' 

'*  Ah,  I  am  delighted,'^  murmured  Mr.  Manning  with  the  cautious 
reserve  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  would  like  to  know  more  before 
expressing  himself  too  enthusiastically.  "It  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  Mrs.  Manning  to  have  you.  Miss  Morton.^^ 

"  I  really  feel  we  shall  be  good  friends,^*  murmured  his  wife,  with 
one  of  those  half-tender,  half-questioning  smiles  thrown  from  beneath 
her  lashes  towards  Helen.  "  And  you  will  find  it  amusing  if  you  have 
never  crossed  the  States." 

''There  is  nothing  I  like  so  much  as  travelling,'*  returned  Helen 
with  sincerity.  "And  just  think,  I  have  never  been  farther  away 
from  home  than  Bridgeport,  since  I  was  four  years  old,  when  I  was 
taken  to  visit  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Dupre,  in  Philadelphia.'' 

"Mrs.  Alphonse  Dupre?"  asked  Mr.  Manning  with  interest 

"Yes,  she  was  my  mother's  sister,"  returned  Helen.  "We  spent 
two  years  with  her  there  after  my  father's  death." 

"I  know  her  quite  well,"  said  Manning.  "Dupre  is  one  of  my 
best  friends." 

"How  funny,"  murmured  his  wife.  "You  see,  it  was  a  good  in- 
spiration, after  all,  that  made  me  put  in  that  advertisement.  Jack." 

"  I  shall  come  after  this  to  consult  with  your  oracle,  Mrs.  Manning, 
when  I  am  puzzled  about  what  to  do,"  remarked  Mr.  Haughtly,  who 
had  been  watching  the  color  rising  and  fading  in  the  girl's  delicately 
chiselled  face.    "  Your  impulse  certainly  served  you  well  this  time." 

Helen  turned  towards  him  laughingly.  " How  do  you  know?"  she 
asked.    "  I  might  be  the  veriest — ^rogue !" 

Their  eyes  met  and  exchanged  mutual  interest.  "  If  you  are,"  he 
said,  "  then  I  shall  consider  myself  unworthy  to  longer  depict  human 
nature,  since  I  can  be  so  grossly  deceived." 
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Constance  Belmont  smiled  upon  him.  ^'  Bravo^  Vincent  !^^  she  ex- 
claimed softly,  "  that  was  worthy  of  a  Talleyrand/* 

When  Hden  took  her  departure  Mrs.  Manning  accompanied  her  to 
the  front  door. 

"  We  have  only  just  moved  in  here/*  she  remarked,  glancing  about 
the  hall  that  seemed  to  Helen  to  be  in  perfect  order,  ^'  and  we  are  not 
yet  half  settled.** 

They  paused  near  the  door,  and  Helen*8  eyes  fell  again  on  the 
photograph  that  had  so  interested  her.  '^Do  you  know,**  she  said, 
smiling  now  at  her  groundless  fears,  '^  when  I  first  came  in  I  thought 
that  was  you.** 

''  I !    Why,  it  doesn*t  look  a  bit  like  me  !** 

"  I  know ;  but  I  hadn*t  seen  you  before,  you  know,  and  I  imagined 
that  it  might  be  a  photograph  of  the  person  I  was  to  see.** 

^^  That  is  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Tinsley  Burton,  a  leader  of  the  Smart 
Set  here.    You  have  probably  heard  of  her.** 

"  No — and  yet  the  name  does  seem  rather  familiar,**  returned  Helen 
thoughtfully,  and  trying  to  recall  where  she  had  heard  it  before. 

^^  Oh,  her  name  has  been  in  the  papers  constantly ;  if  you  read  the 
New  York  society  news,  you  could  not  miss  seeing  it.** 

Helen  laughed.    "  But  I  never  read  it,**  she  said. 

**  Neither  do  I ;  but  I  have  been  entertained  by  her  several  times, 
and  hear  of  all  she  has  been  doing.  This  is  her  house.  She  has  gone 
to  Europe  for  two  years,  and  rented  it  to  us  just  as  it  was.** 

^^  Oh,'*  remarked  Helen,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  door-knob  that 
Herbert  had  so  often  touched  even  in  those  days  while  she  loved  and 
trusted  him  in  the  little  apartment  in  Brooklyn,  ^*it  is  certainly 
beautiful.** 

An  unaccountable  depression  was  beginning  to  settle  upon  her. 
She  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  this  new 
friend  and  return  to  the  hated  abode  on  Lexington  Avenue. 

^You  must  come  in  to  see  me  to-morrow  sometime,**  said  Mrs. 
Manning  as  they  parted ;  "  come  about  four,  if  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  dine  with  me;  then  we  can  go  over  to  the  theatre  together.  You 
have  never  been  behind  the  scenes,  have  you?** 

^'  No,  I  should  love  to  go  I**  said  Helen,  fiushing  slightly  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  thought. 

When  Mrs.  Manning  returned  to  the  dining-room  her  husband 
made  her  a  sweeping  court  bow.  *' Permit  me  to  apologize  for  criti- 
cising your  advertising  venture,**  he  said  with  dramatic  humility. 

"Isn*t  she  lovely  1**  exclaimed  Constance,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  beaming  smile  as  she  took  her  place  again  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  pulling  the  arm-chair  close  in,  with  a  sort  of  girlish  ardor. 

^'She  is  beautiful  1**  said  Haughtly  enthusiastically. 
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"  Oh  Vincent,  control  yourself,  my  boy ;  don't  let  your  susceptible 
heart  run  away  with  you,  as  usual  V^  cried  Manning  as  he  lolled  back, 
with  hands  locked  behind  his  head,  and  looked  smilingly  at  the  play- 
wright. 

^*  And  she  is  so  refined,'^  said  his  wife. 

^*  What  a  Christina  she  would  make  in  my  new  play  !*'  ejactdated 
Haughtly. 

Manning  was  now  thoughtfully  blowing  smoke  towards  the  ceiling. 
**  What  a  fine  Cecelia  she  would  be  for  me  in  place  of  Miss  Watson  \" 
he  remarked. 

"  That's  right,  both  of  you  immediately  plan  to  take  her  from  me  !*' 
complained  Constance  half  laughingly.  "Well,  you  just  can't  have 
her.    I  found  her,  and  she's  mine !" 

The  men  laughed.  "She  is  too  tall  for  Cecelia,  Jack,"  said 
Haughtly,  still  clinging  to  his  own  idea,  "  but  she  would  make  a  most 
perfect  Christina." 

"Oh,  a  few  inches  more  or  less  wouldn't  matter,"  returned  the 
other  quite  as  seriously;  "stage  characters  can  grow,  you  know,  if 
they  wish  to." 

"  You  might  just  as  well  both  stop  calculating  upon  her,"  said  his 
wife  with  genuine  seriousness,  "for  you  shall  not  have  her!" 

Manning  stood  up  and  stretched  his  arms.  "Well,  111  see  to  it 
that  Vincent  does  not  get  her,"  he  said,  smiling.  "If  it  is  to  be 
either  of  us,  I'm  the  man !" 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  raised  brows.  "  Well,  I  call  that  jolly 
impudent !"  she  observed  scathingly.  "  Jack,  your  vanity  is  something 
enormous !" 

"  It  will  engulf  him  soon,"  said  Vincent,  who  had  also  risen,  "  and 
we  shall  hear  of  the  great  Manning  no  more." 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  Mrs.  Manning  as  her  husband  bent 
to  kiss  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  beard  the  wolf  in  his  den,"  he  replied  playfully. 
"  Harding  is  having  a  conference  with  Herman  in  an  effort  to  do  me 
out  of  my  lease  of  the  theatre.  Belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of 
wanderers,  he  does  not  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  while  the  city  prays, 
he  and  the  Trust  conspire  against  an  innocent  Christian !" 

"  You  mean  they  haven't  given  up  the  fight  yet?" 

"Not  theyl  They  are  tenacious.  Do  you  know  that  the  Trust 
hired  men  to  have  everyone  of  my  new  posters  destroyed?  There  is 
not  one  left  on  any  wall  in  the  city  or  Harlem." 

"But  how  can  they  break  your  lease?    I  thought  it  was  secure?" 

"  So  did  I.  But  they  have  bribed  someone  in  my  employ  to  repeat 
something  I  said  about  wanting  to  get  out  on  the  fifteenth  as  verbal 
evidence  that  I  broke  the  lease." 

"What  piffle!"  cried  Constance  indignantly.    "Oh,  I  wish  some- 
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one  with  money  would  cruAh  this  Trust !  It  is  making  a  mere  trade  of 
dramatic  art/' 

''Wait  till  we  find  a  few  more  independent  spirits  like  our  Jack 
here/'  said  Haughtly.  "  The  Trust  won't  have  a  leg  to  stand  on !  But 
they're  all  afraid  to  lose  the  almighty  dollar^  thaf s  where  the  trouble 
is.  Look  at  the  time  the  whole  country  should  have  mourned  for 
McEinley;  there  wasn't  another  theatre  but  Jack's  closed  on  Broad- 
way, even  the  very  night  of  the  crime !" 

''  Well,  there  are  many  disadvantages  in  being  one's  own  manager," 
said  Manning  quietly, ''  but  there  are  also  some  advantages,  and  one  is 
that  a  man  is  not  forced  to  sacrifice  not  only  art,  but  individual  prin- 
ciples to  the  avariciousness  of  others.  They  have  done  everything  xmder 
the  sun  to  overthrow  me,  even  to  the  meanness  of  duplicating  my  play ; 
but,  thank  Heaven !  the  American  people  still  have  their  independence. 
Why,  even  the  critics  are  losing  power  over  the  public  because  they 
hold  remuneration  higher  than  justice.  Look  how  they  tried  to  down 
me!    But  they  failed;  the  whole  lot  put  together  failed!" 

''  Tes,  and  it  is  the  grandest  tribute  the  public  has  ever  paid  art," 
said  Haughtly  feelingly.    *'  It  gives  one  an  incentive  to  do  good  work." 

''Jack,  don't  get  into  trouble  with  Herman,"  pleaded  Constance, 
who  followed  them  into  the  hall  with  an  ornament  taken  from  the 
dining-room  to  be  placed,  as  she  thought,  with  better  effect  on  a  table 
in  the  haU.    "  You  know  he  will  do  anything  he  can  to  injure  you." 

"No,  dear;  don't  worry"  returned  Manning;  "there  is  nothing 
he  can  do.    I  shall  meet  him  at  his  own  game." 

xni. 

On  Monday  Helen  said  good-by  to  the  Goldstein  household  for- 
ever, and,  after  installing  herself  in  a  small  boarding-house  room  on 
Thirty-first  Street,  she  went  to  Mrs.  Manning's,  as  she  had  been  in- 
vited to  do.  She  was  asked  to  go  straight  up  to  the  front  bedroom, 
where  she  found  Constance,  with  the  help  of  her  maid,  hurriedly 
getting  into  a  walking-suit. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  came,"  she  said,  smiling  at  her  over  her  shoul- 
der. "  I've  had  so  many  people  here  this  afternoon  that  I  have  scarcely 
time  to  dine  and  run  to  the  theatre.  Eugenie,  is  that  right?"  she 
added  to  the  maid.    "  Should  this  thing  hook  crookedly  like  that?" 

As  Eugenie  arranged  the  matter,  Constance  pinned  her  hat  on 
nobbily,  with  a  backward  tilt  of  her  head  and  a  glance  in  the  mirror, 
then  turned  to  the  door. 

"  Have  you  dined  ?"  she  asked,  pressing  Helen's  hand,  and  added, 
as  Helen  replied  that  she  had,  "  Well,  you  won't  mind  sitting  with  me 
while  I  have  a  bit,  will  you  ?    I'm  afraid  I  am  going  to  be  jolly  late !" 

Her  dinner  was  laid  at  one  end  of  the  big  dining-table.    It  was 
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simple^  but  served  most  attractively  on  delicate  china  by  a  noisdeas 
maid. 

"Mr.  Manning  dined  at  the  club  to-night/'  she  continued,  ''and 
I  always  forget  everything  about  dinner  if  he  is  not  here.  I  really 
believe  if  it  were  not  for  the  maids  I  would  go  witiiout.  I  hope  you 
don't  mind  being  hurried  ?"  she  added  as  she  started  for  the  front  door. 
'*  You  know  it  would  be  rather  serious  if  the  star  shoidd  be  late !" 

She  sped  down  the  brown-stone  steps  like  a  deer,  and  ran  to  the 
comer  for  a  car  that  was  then  in  sight.  Helen  followed,  breathless. 
It  was  all  so  different  to  the  life  of  a  star  as  Miss  Elison  had  described 
it  to  her.  There  was  no  extravagant  dressing,  no  paint,  no  jewels,  no 
carriage;  only  a  pure-minded,  simply  dressed,  beautiful  young  woman, 
as  conscientious  in  fulfilling  the  duty  she  had  undertaken  as  any 
governess  might  be,  and  too  much  in  love  with  her  art  to  care  about 
the  petty  dissipations  of  society. 

On  leaving  the  car  they  walked  half  a  block,  and  arriving  at  a 
dark  little  door  set  in  under  the  steps  of  an  adjoining  house,  they 
pushed  it  open  and  passed  through  two  bare,  dingy  rooms  furnished 
with  a  bench,  a  t<ible,  and  two  colored  posters  of  Mrs.  Manning. 

The  star's  room  was  on  the  right,  three  steps  down.  Although  a 
small  room  like  the  others,  it  had  been  draped  by  some  of  her  many 
friends  in  light-blue  cheese-cloth.  One  entire  wall  was  covered  with 
the  congratulatory  telegrams  received  on  her  opening  night,  the  other 
with  souvenirs  of  tributes  sent  her  by  admiring  audiences.  Her  maid, 
who  generally  accompanied  her,  but  had  been  sent  on  ahead  this  even- 
ing, came  forward  to  help  her.  While  being  undressed  the  star 
covered  her  face  and  neck  with  cold  cream ;  then,  wiping  it  off,  began 
to  make  herself  up  with  rouge  and  colored  pencils.  It  was  all  so 
imlike  what  Helen  had  been  taught  to  expect.  There  was  no  disagree- 
able element,  no  flowers,  no  men  clamoring  at  the  door;  everytiiing 
was  quiet,  everyone  deferential  and  obliging. 

Ihiring  the  performance  Helen  was  taken  in  front  The  play 
charmed  her;  the  applause  of  the  audience  thrilled  her  as  though  she 
herself  were  the  beautiful,  daintily  garbed  maid  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  Constance  Belmont  impersonated. 

She  joined  in  the  enthusiastic  applause  involuntarily,  her  pulses 
leaping  with  a  touch  of  the  energy  that  had  left  her  in  that  black  hour 
of  her  awakening  in  Brooklyn. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  star's  life,  so  far?"  asked  a  clear, 
genial  voice  at  her  side.  She  looked  up,  and  beheld  Vincent  Haughtl/s 
handsome  face  smiling  upon  her. 

"Oh,  I  am  captivated,"  she  replied.    "I  am  sta^e-struck  1" 

Haughtly's  eyes  responded  to  the  life  in  hers;  he  took  the  vacant 
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seat  beside  her.    "Eeally?"  he  said,  with  evident  satisf action.    ''Why, 
I  imagined  you  were  rather  averse  to  it/^ 

''  Oh,  no ;  I  was  only  ignorant.  It  seems  to  me  a  great  art.  I 
should  love  to  go  up  there  and  portray  some  character  just  as  I  feel  it, 
and  know  that  my  interpretation  was  appreciated  by  an  audience  like 
this.    Oh,  it  must  be  splendid  V 

Haughtly  watched  her  admiringly.  ''It  is  only  a  momentary 
fancy,^'  1  ■  said ;  "  you  see  the  beautiful  outside,  the  enjoyable  harvest 
of  much  labor.  There  are  years  of  driidgery  back  of  each  little  part 
in  these  scenes  that  appear  to  run  along  so  smoothly  and  easily.^' 

"  Of  course,"  Helen  responded.  "  Everyone  who  succeeds  has  that 
back  of  him— even  a  pianist." 

"  Yes,  that's  true ;  but  the  stage  needs  physical  and  mental  labor 
combined ;  it  necessitates  absolute  self-command  and  entire  attention." 

"But  there  is  more  to  work  for,"  returned  Helen.  "The  life  is 
so  full  of  interest  and — ^possibilities,  I  should  think." 

He  regarded  her  hesitatingly.  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  go  through 
the  drudgery  to  become  a  star?"  he  asked. 

Helen  looked  surprised.  "What  do  you  think? — that  I  am  very 
lazy  and  unambitious  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  only — ^you  don't  look  like  the  style  of  girl  who  would 
aspire  to  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  have  always  so  misunderstood  the  stage.  It  is  far  more  interest- 
ing than  I  ever  imagined.  I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  way  to— 
lose  oneself." 

Haughtly  laughed.  " To  lose  oneself?"  he  repeated.  "  Surely  you 
have  no  ambition  to  do  that." 

Helen  looked  away;  her  beautiful  profile,  the  slight  drooping  of 
her  mouth,  expressed  a  secret  sadness.  He  wondered  what  it  meant, 
what  ^ief  could  have  come  to  darken  her  life  so  soon. 

"You  might  make  a  great  success  on  the  stage,"  he  said  after  a 
moment;   "you  have  everything  to  your  advantage." 

"I  have  a  friend  who  used  to  tell  me  that  so  often,"  returned 
Helen,  smiling  as  she  remembered  Miss  Elison's  arguments,  "but  I 
never  considered  it  a  possibility." 

"  If  you  ever  should  consider  it,  I  wish  you  would  come  to  me," 
said  Haughtly  gently,  "  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  help  you." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?"  she  asked. 

"Perfectly;  I  am  more  than  serious;  I  am  interested." 

His  eyes  expressed  more  than  interest,  and  Helen  avoided  them. 
They  were  fine  eyes  of  a  rich,  golden  brown;  they  had  appealed  to 
her  the  moment  she  first  met  them  fixed  upon  her  in  genuine  interest 
at  Mrs.  Manning's  house.  She  had  never  known  a  man  with  the  same 
charm  of  intellect,  the  same  sincere  gravity,  and  it  soothed  her  to  feel 
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that  such  a  one  should  find  her  entertaining^  although  she  took  no 
personal  interest  in  him.  To  her  the  whole  sex  was  represented  by 
Herbert^  and  through  him  had  lost  attractiveness.  To  him  she  had 
given  the  best  her  young  nature  could  oflEer,  only  to  be  ruthlessly  sacri- 
ficed.   Suffering  had  outgrown  romance ;  she  looked  for  no  more. 

After  that  evening  a  new  thought  gave  interest  to  her  days,  the 
thought  of  working  towards  an  aim  that  held  more  promise  than  any- 
thing she  had  before  dieamed  of.  She  longed  to  lose  herself  in  an 
absorbing  occupation,  in  an  ambition  that  would  help  her  to  forget  the 
past.  The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  impatient  she  became  to 
take  Mr.  Haughtly  at  his  word  and  make  the  attempt.  But  trouble 
had  given  her  a  distrust  of  promised  happiness.  He  might  only  have 
spoken  in  an  impulse  of  friendliness.  She  could  not  believe  that  any 
real  intention  had  instigated  his  words. 

Yet  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  Mrs.  Manning  pressed  her 
hand  significantly,  as  she  greeted  her  from  behind  the  tea-table,  and 
whispered,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  dear,  something  interesting. 
You  must  stay  and  dine  with  us.*' 

There  were  eight  or  ten  persons  gathered  about  the  Star,  which  ren- 
dered explanation  impossible, — composers,  artists,  and  literary  men. 
Even  to  sit  silent  and  listen  was  sufficiently  interesting,  but  Helen 
was  immediately  drawn  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Binot,  a  retired 
actor  from  the  German  stage  and  a  dramatist  of  note.  Helen  had 
attracted  him  the  first  day  when  he  bowed  before  her  in  formal 
acknowledgment  of  Mrs.  Manning^s  introduction.  He  seemed  rather 
gruff,  especially  in  an  argument  where  he  had  stormed  and  gesticulated. 
He  was  a  typical  German  thinker  with  a  touch  of  the  eccentric.  Well 
built,  shoulders  considerably  bowed  from  study,  his  beard  and  hair 
touched  with  silver,  the  kindness  of  his  blue  eyes  concealed  behind 
glasses,  he  presented  an  interesting  though  somewhat  brusque  per- 
sonality. 

Helen  soon  saw  beyond  his  glasses,  and  the  tender  heart  that  lay 
beneath,  the  keenness  of  perception  that  conmianded  confidence  in  all 
for  whom  he  was  willing  to  exercise  it. 

^'  I  think  there  are  great  chances  for  you,'^  he  said,  **  and  if  Vincent 
Haughtly  takes  interest  in  you,  your  future  is  made." 

*'  Why  ?    He  is  not  a  manager,  is  he  ?" 

"  A  manager !"  Mr.  Rinot  struck  his  brow  with  dramatic  fury  and 
laughed  contemptuously.  *'  Ye  gods  of  Olympus  I  thafs  good  I  Thafs 
very  good!'*  then,  turning  upon  her,  he  added  more  gently,  "He  is 
the  foremost  dramatist  of  this  country.  At  this  present  time  he  has  a 
play  in  four  different  theatres  here.  Do  you  think  a  mere  manager 
has  much  more  power  than  he  ?  My  dear  young  lady,  he  could  put  you 
to  the  top  in  no  time.    Very  simple  !** 
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"  But  do  you  think  I  have  any  ability  ?*'  Helen  was  already  flushed 
with  enthusiasm. 

Rinot  twisted,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  grunted.  "  Ugh  I  that 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  you  will  exercise  much  effort,  and  much  deter- 
mination, you  are  bound  to  accomplish  something,  eh !    Very  simple  P' 

"But  I  have  so  little  courage;  I  should  never  be  able  to  walk 
before  an  audience,  much  less  to  say  anything." 

Rinot  leaned  forward  and  struck  one  hand  with  the  other.  '^  Very 
good!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice  of  intense  gratification.  "You 
could  not  have  a  better  attribute.  The  bold  women  do  not  make  the 
great  actresses.  They  have  no  temperament.  The  actress  needs  tem- 
perament and  intelligence;  very  simple!  If  Mrs.  Manning  is  willing 
to  give  you  up,  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  coach  you  a  little.  I  will  do 
this  for  you  because  I  like  you,  ech !" 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?"  said  Helen  delightedly.  "  If  I  coidd  only  take  this 
up  seriously,  I  would  put  all  my  life  into  it." 

The  German  smiled.  "  Until  the  prince  comes,"  he  said ;  "  oh,  yes, 
until  some  young  fellow  comes  along,  then  you  will  give  yourself  to 
him  '  for  better  or  for  worse' !    Oh,  I  know  you !" 

Helen  lifted  her  hand  appealingly.    "  Oh,  no,  not  that,"  she  said. 

"  What !  have  you  had  enough  of  them  already  ?"  asked  her  com- 
panion with  an  amused  twinkle. 

"Yes,  quite  enough.  But  do  you  think  Mrs.  Manning  will  con- 
sent?   You  know  I  am  engaged  to  travel  with  her." 

"I  know.  There's  the  rub!  She  is  so  delighted  in  finding  such 
a  charming  companion,  that  she  may  not  be  willing  to  part  with  you. 
But  she  is  generous,  she  has  a  good  heart,  and  seeing  this  fine  opening 
for  you,  she  will  no  doubt  release  you  and  get  someone  else!  Very 
simple." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Qotwdd,  a  celebrated  composer,  went  to  the 
piano  to  improvise  quietly.  Mrs.  Manning  sat  near  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, her  chin  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  in  dreamy  satisfaction  upon 
vacancy,  as  she  listened  to  the  strange,  suggestive  melody  his  fingers 
awaked. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful,"  murmured  a  young  author  to  Helen  when  the 
musician  ceased.  "  The  making  of  music  seems  something  absolutely 
apart  from  physical  conception." 

His  words  aroused  Helen  from  melancholy  dreaminess. 

"It  certainly  is  not  material,"  she  returned;  "I  feel  it  stirring 
something  within  me  that  I  never  knew  before." 

"The  mystery  is  how  one  man  can  create  melody  that  means  so 
much  to  others,  even  to  those  like  me  who  haven't  the  slightest  bit 
of  music  in  their  whole  anatomy." 
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Helen  laughed.  "  And  it  comes  so  easily  to  him,  his  fingers  seem 
to  do  it  without  the  control  of  thought^' 

*'  It  is  probably  a  musician's  medium  of  thought.  You  know  when 
a  beggar  asked  alms  of  Mozart,  and  he  happened  to  have  no  money 
about  him,  he  would  write  him  a  minuet  that  could  be  sold  for  hun- 
dreds of  francs.'' 

^'  Mozart  thought  melody,"  said  Rinot  in  his  abrupt  way.  "  Even 
when  a  boy  he  remembered  and  wrote  down  correctly  AUegri's 
*  Miserere'  after  hearing  it  once  at  the  Sistine  Chapel." 

When  the  composer  had  departed,  Mrs.  Manning  approached  Helen 
and  took  her  hand. 

'*  Come,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said,  and  added  to  the  others, 
''  Mr.  Rinot,  take  our  young  scribe  into  the  dining-room ;  Mr.  Manning 
is  there  and  will  give  you  something  to  cheer  you."  Then,  with 
mysteriously  suppressed  glee,  she  led  Helen  into  the  little  reception- 
room,  now  vacated,  and  confided  to  her  that  she  had  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Haughtly,  who  had  asked  her  to  resign  Helen  to  him.  "  I  recog- 
nize that  the  chance  is  a  very  great  one  for  you,"  she  continued,  "  and 
we  finally  came  to  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both — ^you  are  to  enter 
my  company  as  one  of  the  gypsies.  In  this  way  we  will  travel  together, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  will  be  gaining  experience  and  stage  con- 
fidence." 

Helen  was  so  delighted  she  could  scarcely  speak  coherently.  ''  But 
how  shall  I  ever  have  the  courage!"  she  exclaimed,  after  expressing 
her  pleasure  and  gratitude. 

*'0h,  you  will  have  nothing  to  say,"  returned  Mrs.  Manning. 
"  You  just  run  on  and  make  a  noise  with  a  lot  of  others.  After  a  little 
while  you  may  be  sufficiently  confident  to  take  the  part  of  the  old 
woman,  Fortunita,  who  has  only  seven  words  to  say;  and  both  Mr. 
Haughtly  and  I  think  you  might  work  up  into  a  good  part  by  the  time 
his  new  play  is  put  on  next  winter." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Helen,  pressing  the  warm,  sympathetic  hand 
between  hers,  *'  you  certainly  have  been  good  to  me,  and  I  shall  work  so 
hard  to  try  to  be  worthy  of  your  interest." 

**  Well,  my  embryo  star !"  said  Manning  later,  in  his  genial,  whole- 
hearted way  on  finding  Helen  and  his  wife  still  talking  confidentially 
after  the  others  had  departed,  *'  how  does  a  dramatic  future  appeal  to 
you?" 

"  I  am  simply  beside  myself  with  happiness  I"  returned  Helen  glee- 
fully; *' nothing  could  have  been  proposed  more  acceptable  to  me  at 
this  time,  and  I  am  going  to  work  hard." 

"  Good !"  Manning  patted  her  on  the  back  encouragingly,  **  and 
if  Vincent  Haughtly  does  not  treat  you  well,  you  come  to  me;  I  am 
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ready  to  fight  for  you.    After  witnessing  that  duel  in  the  ^  Bride  of 
Senico/  you  know  I  can  fight.    Here's  my  hand  on  it.^* 

He  extended  a  strong,  finely  moulded  hand,  and  looked  down  upon 
her  with  the  grave  smile  so  characteristic  of  him  and  so  much  more 
expressive  than  words.  *'  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  rising  now; 
all  you  need  is  pluck  and  perseverance.*' 

XIV. 

The  winter  was  one  of  intense  interest  to  Helen;  she  enjoyed 
every  hour  of  their  travels.  Even  the  one-night  stands  in  little  out-of- 
the-way  Western  towns  amused  her  greatly.  The  drudgery  was  abso- 
lutely ignored — ^it  was  welcome.  Romance  for  her  was  a  thing  of  the 
past;  her  ambition  was  fired,  and  imder  the  control  of  it  she  forgot 
the  sorrowful  ending  of  her  first  love-dream.  In  Constance  Belmont 
she  had  found  a  kind,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  friend,  and  her  one 
regret  was  that  they  would  before  long  be  obliged  to  part. 

Her  absorption  in  the  work  she  had  undertaken  enabled  her  to  con- 
quer quickly  her  native  timidity,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  given  the 
second  role  in  Mrs.  Manning's  company.  In  this  she  began  to  attract 
considerable  attention  in  the  West  because  of  her  unusual  beauty, 
although  this  was  placed  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  the  star's  recognized  supremacy. 

The  following  summer  months  Helen  spent  in  the  city  studying 
under  Mr.  Binot,  who  had  undertaken  to  prepare  her  to  play  the  im- 
portant part  of  Christina  in  Mr.  Haughtly's  new  play,  with  the  under- 
standing that  she  was  to  reimburse  him  for  his  time  and  pains  only 
when  she  could  do  so  conveniently.  During  that  time  she  enjoyed  no 
association ;  she  buried  herself  in  work,  living  in  a  tiny  hall  room  in 
a  boarding-house,  and  going  daily  to  her  teacher. 

The  Mannings  were  spending  the  summer  in  Europe,  and  she  did 
not  expect  to  see  them  before  September.  To  this  month  she  looked 
forward  impatiently,  anxious  to  know  what  her  friends  would  think 
of  her  advancement,  and  half  fearfid  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  appear 
on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 

As  it  turned  out,  she  was  not  in  the  least  nervous,  and  her  drilling 
had  been  so  thorough  and  correct  that  she  won  much  applause  for  her 
conception  of  the  part  and  for  her  beauty,  which  was  praised  by  news- 
paper critics. 

After  a  short  time  letters  came  to  her  from  people  in  the  audience 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  her  work,  and  from  photographers 
inviting  her  to  their  studios  for  sittings,  and  for  two  successive  weeks 
she  had  received  a  box  of  gorgeous  violets  sent  anonymously  every 
evening. 

Mrs.  Manning  amused  her  greatly  by  recounting,  one  Sunday,  the 
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exaggerated  admiration  of  a  young  society  beau  whom  Constance  knew, 
and  who  had  made  one  of  Helenas  audience  every  night  since  the  play 
in  which  she  took  part  had  first  made  its  appearance. 

^*  He  is  coming  here  this  afternoon,  Helen/'  she  exclaimed  with  a 
bright  laugh,  "  and  I  believe  it  is  he  who  has  been  sending  you  those 
anonymous  violets.    So  prepare  to  meet  your  fate." 

"  My  fate,"  said  Helen  dryly.  "  I  think  I  met  that  in  you.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  looking  for  anything  better." 

Constance's  eyes,  always  so  responsive  to  her  feelings,  softened  ten- 
derly. *'  Oh,  there  is  a  lot  of  happiness  in  store  for  you  yet,"  she  said, 
"but  I  shouldn't  consider  it  a  good  thing  for  you  to  marry  Bobby 
Featherstone ;  he  is  too  fast." 

Helen's  heart  leapt  as  she  heard  that  name.  "  Featherstone  I"  she 
exclaimed,  "is  that  his  name?" 

"  Yes,  Robert  Featherstone.  Why  ?  Do  you  know  anything  about 
him?" 

"No;  except — ^that  was  the  name  of  a  great  friend  of — ^my  hus- 
band.   And  I  am  sure  he  used  to  call  him  Bob." 

"How  funny!  You  may  hear  something  of  your  husband  from 
him.    It  would  be  a  strange  coincidence." 

Helen  arose.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  meet  him.  That 
chapter  of  my  life  is  closed ;  I  have  no  desire  to  reopen  it." 

"  But,  my  dear,  if  he  has  never  seen  you,  he  will  never  guess  who 
you  are." 

"  I  know,  but — ^he  might  speak  of  him.    I  couldn't  bear  it." 

Mrs.  Manning  followed  her  to  the  door  and  took  her  hand.  "  Dear, 
do  you  still  care  ?"  she  asked,  seeking  to  read  the  truth  in  the  girl's  face. 

Helen  raised  her  head.  "  No,  not  in  the  least,"  she  said.  "  All  I 
can  feel  is  anger;  and  yet  the  very  fact  that  everything  connected  with 
that  episode  is  hateful  makes  me  dread  anything  that  will  recall  it." 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  dear,"  said  Constance,  "and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  keep  you,  although  I  did  want  you  to  meet  the  Oakleys.  Be 
sure  you  come  in  next  Sunday." 

As  Helen  turned  to  the  front  door  Mr.  Manning's  secretary  hurried 
across  the  hall  with  a  letter. 

"  Mr.  Haughtly  asked  me  to  give  you  this,  Miss  Morton,"  he  said. 
"It  was  brought  by  a  messenger  to  the  theatre  last  night  after  you 
had  left." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hobbins,"  said  Helen ;   "  I  hope  it  isn't — why, 

this  is  from "    She  stepped  more  into  the  light  to  examine  the 

superscription,  which  was  familiar,  although  she  could  not  at  once 
place  it.  At  the  same  moment  the  front  door  was  opened  to  admit 
Mr.  Featherstone,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley. 

"It  is  too  bad!   there  is  no  escaping  now,"  whispered  Constance. 
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'^  Come  in  for  a  moment.  I  shall  try  to  keep  the  conversation  from 
the  subject  yon  dread." 

''This  is  great  luck/^  murmured  Featherstone  after  the  introduc- 
tion. "I  had  scarcely  hoped  to  meet  you  here,  Miss  Morton.  This 
ip  a  red-letter  day,  for  in  it  I  have  realized  one  of  my  dearest  ambi- 
tions." He  was  looking  about  the  same  as  in  the  days  when  he  and 
Herbert  were  such  close  friends,  although  somewhat  stouter  and  more 
bloated.    He  watched  her  with  insinuating  attentiveness. 

Helen  made  some  unconsidered  reply;  his  proximity  annoyed  her, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  she  was  puzzled  over  the  handwriting  on  the 
note  she  was  now  prevented  from  opening. 

Mrs.  Manning  took  them  into  the  little  reception-room,  where  after- 
noon tea  was  served,  and  Helen  seated  herself  near  Mrs.  Oakley. 
Featherstone,  however,  refused  to  see  any  wish  to  avoid  him  in  her 
action,  and  drew  a  chair  close  to  her. 

"I  have  had  a  seat  in  the  front  row  ever  since  the  night  you 
opened,"  he  whispered.  "I  wonder  my  silent  prayers  did  not  reach 
you  through  mental  telegraphy." 

*'  Probably  because  my  mind  is  always  too  occupied  to  pay  attention 
to  any  one  individual,"  returned  Helen  indifferently. 

"  Are  individuals  of  no  account  to  you  ?" 

"  None — except  as  units  to  make  up  an  audience." 

"You  are  encouraging!" 

" Did  you  expect  to  be  the  only  unit?" 

''  I  long  to  be.    Will  you  let  me  try  ?" 

Helen  realized  she  had  made  a  false  step.  ''Individuals  do  not 
exist  for  me,"  she  said  sweepingly.  "  I  look  on  humanity  as  a  whole — 
a  body  whose  applause  I  seek." 

"  You  have  had  mine  since  the  first  moment  my  eyes  beheld  you.  I 
even  ventured  to  bestow  upon  you  a  silent  tribute  of  my  admiration. 
May  I  continue  it?" 

"  The  violets  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  still  to  send  them  ?  The  slight  communica- 
tion will  be  more  of  a  joy,  now  that  I  know  you  accept  them  from  me." 

"  So  far  my  maid  has  enjoyed  them,"  said  Helen.  "  I  never  accept 
anything  sent  anonymously." 

"  But  now, — ^will  you  accept  them  now  ?" 

Helen  was  spared  replying  by  the  entrance  of  a  very  handsome 
young  woman,  fashionably  gowned  in  pearl  gray,  and  wearing  the 
air  of  a  social  pet.  The  instant  she  looked  at  her  she  was  thrilled  by 
some  recollection.  The  narrow  gray  eyes  falling  upon  her  seemed  to 
see  through  her,  yet  Helen  instinctively  drew  herself  up  with  a  slight 
inward  quiver  of  animosity 

"Mrs.  Tinsley  Burton,"  whispered  Featherstone  as  he  arose  to 
^wi  her. 
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A  moment  later  Helen  was  acknowled^ng  the  introduction  Ihrongh 
which  Constance  made  her  known  to  the  newcomer. 

"I  can  only  stay  a  moment/^  said  the  Widow  in  her  peculiarly 
attractive  voice ;  "  just  stopped  in  to  let  you  know  I  had  returned.'^ 

''When  did  you  arrive ?*'  asked  Constance.  "I  had  no  idea  you 
were  on  this  side.*^ 

"  I  got  in  Wednesday.  Shall  only  be  here  a  week,  as  I  have  prom- 
ised to  spend  the  rest  of  the  season  in  Washington.^' 

"  Is  your  flame  with  you?**  asked  Peatherstone  later,  with  the  bold- 
ness of  one  who  feds  pretty  sure  of  his  ground. 

Mrs.  Burton  raised  her  straight  brows  very  slightly. 

''My  flame P*  she  said.  "Do  you  mean  Bert?  Oh,  no;  I  lost 
him  somewhere  on  the  Continent.  He  is  such  a  persistent  boy;  I  found 
him  rather  in  the  way." 

"Why,  I  heard  he  was  in  town  yesterday,**  said  Peatherstone  in 
surprise. 

"Very  probably,**  returned  Mrs.  Burton;  "I  believe  he  followed 
in  the  next  steamer.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  he  made  quite  a  little 
fortune  at  the  games  in  Monte  Carlo  ?** 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  about  him,**  returned  Bobby  coldly. 

"Oh,  I  forgot  you  two  had  quarrelled.**  Mrs.  Burton  laughed 
lightly.  "  Well,  he  had  phenomenal  luck — almost  broke  the  bank,  in 
fact.  Now  he  is  doing  his  best  to  spend  the  money  and  wreck  his 
health  at  the  same  time.** 

Helen  heard  this  conversation  indifferently;  to  her  the  name  Bert 
conveyed  nothing,  and  her  thoughts  were  occupied  trying  to  place  the 
handwriting  on  the  note  Mr.  Hobbins  had  given  her  and  which  she 
held  unopened  in  her  lap.  Suddenly  it  came  to  her,  and  with  it  the 
memory  of  her  ever-true  friend,  Sam  Monroe,  with  his  strong,  grave 
face  and  stalwart  form.  She  wondererd  how  he  had  discovered  her  and 
why  he  had  written. 

"  Do  come  in  Thursday  evening  after  the  theatre,**  Constance  said 
to  Mrs.  Burton  as  the  latter  was  about  to  depart,  "and  bring  your 
'  Bert*  if  you  wish.  It*s  me  lord*s  birthday,  and  we  shall  have  a  jolly 
time.  You  must  come  too,  Helen,  and  you,  Mr.  Peatherstone.  It  will 
be  a  surprise  party;  me  lord  is  to  know  nothing  about  it.** 

"  I  am  afraid  tiiere  will  be  a  fisticuff  if  Bert  and  Bobby  are  brought 
together,**  laughed  Mrs.  Burton,  "  so  I  had  better  decline  for  him.** 

"  Oh,  no,  bring  him,**  returned  Constance.  "  This  will  be  a  feast 
of  the  passover,— everyone  must  forgive  his  enemies  I** 

"Very  well,  if  you  are  willing  to  take  the  consequences,  I  shall 
bring  him.** 

"There  is  no  danger,**  remarked  Peatherstone  curtly.  "We  are 
gentlemen,  I  hope.** 
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**Ye8,  modem  gentlemen/'  replied  the  Widow,  "which  is  no 
goarantee  against  rudeness.    How  do  you  like  the  house,  Constance  7^' 

"  I  am  charmed  with  it/'  replied  Mrs.  Manning.  "  Your  coming 
makes  me  anticipate  with  grief  the  day  we  must  give  it  up.'' 

"  Oh,  no,  you  need  not  fear  that;  I  sha'n't  want  it  for  years  yet. 
It  Is  a  reLef  to  be  rid  of  that  tori;oise-feeling  of  having  one's  house 
always  over  one." 

Constance  laughed.  "I  haven't  had  a  home  long  enough  to  be 
tired  of  it  yet/'  she  said.  "It  is  a  delightful  sensation  to  remain 
even  a  winter  in  one  place." 

Helen  took  advantage  of  Mrs.  Buri;on's  departure  to  take  leave 
herself,  being  possessed  with  an  unconquerable  curiosity  to  read 
Sam's  letter.  As  she  arose  Featherstone  asked  to  see  her  home,  but 
she  declined,  giving  some  plausible  excuse  which,  though  perfectly 
polite,  made  it  clear  that  she  did  not  want  him.  She  walked  quickly 
along  the  darkening  streets,  impatient  for  the  privacy  of  her  rooms, 
where  she  might  peruse  the  note  uninterrupted. 

XV. 

Sam's  note  was  brief  and  characteristic;  it  stated  that  after  much 
futile  searching  he  had  by  a  mere  chance  recognized  her  on  the  stage 
the  previous  evening.  He  begged,  in  the  name  of  his  loyal  and  un- 
changing friendship,  to  be  allowed  to  see  her  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
he  had  much  to  tell  her  of  home  and  much  to  ask  her. 

The  straightforward,  manly  tone  of  the  note  brought  the  tears  to 
Helen's  eyes,  with  a  vivid  memory  of  this  man  who  had  been  so  kind 
and  patient  in  the  past  She  held  the  page  for  an  instant  to  her  face, 
seeing  the  wide,  calm  fields  of  Stratford  again,  the  red  chimneys  of 
the  Monroe  place,  the  slender  pines  in  the  background.  She  seemed 
to  breathe  the  perfumed  airs  of  summer,  to  hear  the  rasping  cry  of 
guinea-fowl  as  she  pushed  through  the  box-wood  that  divided  the  two 
places.  She  saw  Sam  crossing  the  lawn  to  greet  her  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  those  far-off  days,  his  strong  face  lighted  by  a  tender  smile 
whose  meaning  she  had  then  refused  to  recognize. 

As  she  mused  the  tears  ran  down  her  face,  and,  almost  blinded  by 
them,  she  wrote  a  hurried  line  to  Sam  asking  him  to  come  that  evening. 
This  she  dispatched  by  a  messenger,  then,  after  a  hurried  dinner, 
dressed  to  receive  him. 

The  two  years  had  brought  more  alteration  to  Sam  than  to  her. 
He  appeared  much  older  and  more  developed;  his  face  had  acquired 
a  distinguished  seriousness  that  added  to  its  manly  attractiveness  and 
expressed  the  good  intellect  back  of  his  steady  blue  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  entirely  in  black. 

I  have  had  a  long  search  for  you/'  he  said  after  they  had  ex- 
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changed  the  first  words  of  greeting,  "and  had  almost  given  up  in 
despair — ^though  I  meant  to  find  him/* 

"  The  people  at  home/^  said  Helen  hurriedly,  '^ how  are  they?  Tell 
me  about  them." 

'^  What  I  have  to  tell  will  shock  you,"  said  Sam  gravely.  "  Father 
heard  of — ^Herbert  in  London;  the  truth  came  to  us  both  at  once.  It 
broke  his  heart." 

Helen  caught  his  hand,  her  face  paled.     "You  don't  mean " 

she  said  in  horror  as  her  eyes  surveyed  his  black  clothing. 

"  Yes ;  he  died  inside  of  a  month.  Later  I  went  to  London,  trying 
to  trace  Herbert, — ^to  hear  something  of  you;  while  I  was  away 
mother  followed  him." 

"Oh — Sam."  Helen  bowed  her  head  upon  his  arm  and  sobbed 
bitterly.  "If  I  had  only  known!  I  might  have  made  it  easier  for 
them,"  she  said.  "  But  I  thought — I  thought  it  was  better  to  conceal 
everything, — ^that  perhaps  you  all  would  never  know." 

"  I  felt  it  in  my  heart  from  the  very  beginning,"  said  Sam  hoarsely. 
"That  night  when  they  told  us  you  were  gone  an  awful  depression 
settled  down  on  me  like  a  foreboding  of  evil,  though  my  worst  fears 
never  pictured  anything  so  horrible  as  the  truth." 

Helen  looked  up  and  dried  her  eyes.  "It  was  fate,"  she  said 
softly.  "  Perhaps  if  I  had  not  suffered  as  I  did  then,  I  never  would 
have  made  any  success  of  my  life.  Now,  as  I  look  back,  I  only  r^ret 
it  all  for  your  sake,  and — ^the  old  people.  My  heart  aches  for  them, 
Sam.    If  only  I  could  have  done  something  to  lessen  their  sorrow." 

"  Nothing  would  have  lessened  it  but  a  proof  of  their  son's  inno- 
cence," he  returned  solemnly.    "  Could  you  have  given  them  this  ?" 

Beneath  the  keen  glance  of  his  honest  eyes  Helen's  fell.  '^He 
left  me,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  could  not  deny  that;  but — ^there  may 
have  been  conditions  that  none  of  us  know  of." 

"Can  you  attempt  to  defend  him?"  asked  Sam,  with  a  strange 
commingling  of  scorn  and  wonderment. 

"The  thing  is  past;  it  does  not  belong  now  to  my  life,"  replied 
Helen.  "He  killed  the  child  he  married;  he  never  knew  me  as  a 
woman.  I  can  judge  him  with  the  coldness  of  a  stranger ;  I  can  even 
be  generous,  because  it  all  means  nothing  to  me  now." 

Sam  watched  her  attentively.  "  He  left  you,"  he  said  gravely.  "  Is 
that  all?" 

"She  did  not  reply  at  once,  for  though  she  had  been  expecting 
this  question,  she  hoped  he  would  not  ask  it.  "  Tell  me,  Helen ;  I  want 
to  know  the  truth,"  said  Sam,  and  his  voice  quivered  with  the  emotion 
that  possessed  him. 

Helen  sought  to  avoid  the  question.    "Was  that  not  enough?"  she 
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asked.  "  What  worse  could  a  man  do  his  wife  than  desert  her  in  the 
first  month  of  their  marriage  ?** 

Sam's  eyes  did  not  leave  her  face.  "I  have  a  suspicion  that  he 
wronged  you  in  another  way/'  he  said  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  "  and 
I  must  know.  He  had  no  money,  yet  he  went  from  you  to  Europe." 
He  leaned  nearer  and  clinched  his  hands  nervously.  "Helen,  teH 
me.    I  can't  stand  this  suspense  any  longer, — did  he  rob  you?*' 

Helen's  heart  seemed  to  stop.  Never  before  had  she  allowed  the 
matter  to  take  such  shape  in  her  mind,  but  now  she  was  forced  to 
view  the  crime  in  its  reality.  She  suffered  only  for  Sam,  the  agony 
of  suspense  in  his  face  was  pitiable,  and  by  her  reply  she  sought  merely 
to  spare  him. 

"  Nonsense,  Sam ;  why  do  you  think  such  things,"  she  said.  "  He 
— ^may  have  gone  with  friends." 

"No,  he  had  money  with  him.  I  learned  that  beyond  a  doubt. 
Where  is  yours,  Helen?  Prove  to  me  that  you  have  it,  and  I  shall 
believe  him  innocent.  Prove  it  to  me !  God  knows  I  want  to  believe 
it!"  He  started  up  and  crossed  the  room  excitedly,  with  hands 
clinched  and  head  bowed.  "  I  knew  it,"  he  continued  bitterly,  accepting 
her  silence  as  answer,  "  when  I  saw  you  were  working  for  your  living ; 
when  I  recognized  your  brave  little  face  in  that  glaring  false  atmos- 
phere facing  the  crowd  fearlessly,  courageously,  in  spite  of  all  the 
wrong  done  you;  oh,  I  knew  it."  His  voice  broke  hoarsely,  and  he 
paced  a  moment  in  silence.  As  Helen  watched  him  the  savage  deter- 
mination in  his  white  face  frightened  her,  and  yet  she  coxdd  not  but 
admire  the  strength  expressed  in  his  every  movement  He  appeared 
much  too  big  for  the  little  room;  his  head  towered  to  the  chandelier, 
his  impatient  footsteps  made  ornaments  on  the  table  quiver.  There 
was  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  upon  him ;  he  was  muscular  and 
broadly  built,  but  not  heavy. 

"We  cannot  judge  him,  Sam,"  she  said  softly,  "his  life  was  so 
different  from  ours.  He  was  thrown  into  that  reckless,  gay  life, 
there '' 

Sam  turned  passionately.  "  Judge  him !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  shall 
leave  that  to  the  justice  of  the  law.  Now  is  his  hour  of  retribution, 
and  if  he  lives  I  shall  find  him  and  drag  him  to  the  pimishment  he 
has  escaped  too  long." 

Helen  rose  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Sam,  don't  talk  like 
that,"  she  said  gently,  "  it  doesn't  sound  like  you." 

He  looked  into  her  beautifxQ  upturned  face,  and  a  spasm  of  feel- 
ing crossed  his  own.  He  tried  to  avoid  her.  "  You  can't  expect  me  to 
be  as  great  as  you,"  he  said  with  deep  feeling.  "  Your  soul  is  a  thing 
of  heaven;  you  can  forgive,  but  I  cannot,  and  will  not." 

Helen  followed  him.  "What  have  I  done?"  she  said  appealingly. 
"  Do  I  deserve  punishment  ?    Have  I  not  suffered  enough,  Sam  ?" 
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He  drew  a  deep  breath.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  have,  I  know,"  he 
said,  "but  he  must  not  go  free  any  longer;  it  is  an  outrage  to 
justice  I'* 

"  Sam,  in  punishing  him  you  punish  me,"  said  Helen.  "  To  drag 
this  thing  up  now  before  the  public  will  do  no  good,  and  it  will  hurt 
me  very  much.  His  punishment  will  come;  he  will  bring  it  on 
himself." 

As  he  looked  into  her  pleading  eyes  Sam^s  face  relaxed.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  you  wish  him  to  go  free?^'  he  asked, — ^"this  fellow  who  has 
wronged  you  so  greatly?  You  love  him  still  enough  to  forgive  all 
this?" 

"Love  him!"  repeated  Helen  sorrowfully.  "I  have  too  great  a 
contempt  for  him  even  to  desire  vengeance.  He  infatuated  my  childish 
fancy;  his  treachery  awoke  me  suddenly.  I  am  now  a  woman,  on  the 
threshold  of  great  success.  I  don't  want  him  to  ruin  me  again,  there- 
fore I  wish  to  forget." 

Sam's  head  hung  low,  he  stared  at  the  floor.  "  Yes,  I  see,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  right.  I  can  only  pray  God  that  he  is  never  brought  again 
across  my  path." 

In  his  lined  and  colorless  face  Helen  read  the  bitter  anguish  of 
those  two  years  that  had  so  prematurely  aged  him.  Bemembering 
his  generosity  towards  Herbert  in  the  past,  his  self-effacement  even 
when  the  secret  of  his  great,  silent  love  had  escaped  .him  unawares, 
she  could  not  but  respect  his  righteous  anger.  Her  heart  ached  for 
him,  and  the  frozen  current  of  her  sympathies  stirred  with  something 
of  the  old  girlish  tenderness  as  she  realized  how  good  he  had  always 
been  to  her  since  the  days  of  her  childhood. 

"  Sam,  don't  let  it  worry  you  any  more,"  she  said.  "  I  am  happy 
now,  and  your  father  and  mother  are  not  here  to  worry  over  it.  Who 
would  be  benefited  by  pimishing  him  ?" 

"  I  know,"  he  replied  more  gently.  "  If  you  don't  wish  it,  xlelen, 
of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  No  doubt  he  is  punished  enough 
in  his  own  conscience.  He  can't  hold  his  head  up  here  in  his  native 
country.    Yet  I  have  a  suspicion  he  is  here  now." 

"In  New  York?"  exclaimed  Helen.    "It  can't  be!" 

"  A  friend  of  mine  said  he  thought  he  saw  the  notice  of  his  arrival 
in  a  paper ;  but  I  can't  find  any  trace  of  him,  so  there  must  have  been 
a  mistake." 

"Are  you  living  here  now?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Yes,  I  am  settled  here  as  district  attorney,  a  place  I've  been  work- 
ing for  for  nearly  two  years." 

"  That  is  splendid !  I  always  felt  you  would  succeed,  Sam," — she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him, — "  and  I  do  congratulate  you.  If  any  man 
ever  deserved  success,  you  do." 
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Sam  took  her  hand  between  his^  and  his  color  deepened  dightly  as 

he  looked  upon  her  with  a  quiet  smile.    '^  Success  is  such  a  complex 

word/'  he  said.    *'  I  used  to  be  able  to  define  my  idea  of  it,  but  some 

time  ago  it  slipped  from  me.    Now  I  just  work  because — ^it  seems  the 

best  thing  to  do.*' 

XVI. 

On  Sunday  evening,  after  the  theatre,  Helen  went  to  Mrs.  Man- 
ning's, as  she  had  promised.  She  woxdd  not  have  missed  that  birthday 
supper.  Manning  had  been  so  kind  and  had  taken  so  much  interest  in 
her  progress,  in  spite  of  the  great  odds  against  which  he  was  struggling 
to  retain  the  place  he  had  won  in  the  public's  heart.  She  knew  the 
storms  he  had  weathered,  the  false  lights  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
since  he  first  dared  to  strike  out  for  himself  and  be  his  own  manager, 
and  she  honored  him  for  the  courage  he  had  shown. 

Peatherstone,  who  occupied  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  front,  sent 
Helen  a  note  between  acts  to  ask  if  he  might  escort  her  to  the  Man- 
nings'. It  was  the  first  of  his  many  requests  she  was  willing  to  accede 
to,  for  although  the  man  did  not  appeal  to  her,  she  thought  it  might 
appear  better  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Burton,  concerning  whose  opinion 
she  was  secretly  anxious. 

On  entering  the  Mannings'  house  she  was  called  by  Mr.  Manning, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  reception-room  with  Haughtly  and  another  man 
whom  she  did  not  know.  Peatherstone  proceeded  to  the  dining-room, 
where  Constance  was  already  surrounded  by  guests. 

As  Helen  turned  back  she  heard  Mrs.  Burton's  clear  voice  say 
laughingly,  ''Well,  Bobby,  did  you  bring  your  beautiful  Christina 

with  you?     Bert,  when  you  see  her  draw  no  comparisons,  for 

Now,  puppies,  don't  glare  at  each  other  as  if ^" 

The  remainder  she  lost,  for  Haughtly  had  risen  and  was  presenting 
her  to  Carl  Burlington,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  important 
managers  in  the  profession. 

''  Miss  Morton,"  said  Haughtly,  ''  in  fairness  to  you  Mr.  Manning 
and  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  at  once  of  the  proposition  Mr.  Bur- 
lington has  come  to  make  me  in  your  behalf.  He  is  putting  on  a  new 
production  the  middle  of  this  season;  he  considers  the  part  particu- 
larly suited  to  you  and  offers  to  star  you  in  it." 

Helen  flushed  and  looked  quickly  from  one  lo  the  other.  '"This 
winter  I"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Morton,"  said  the  manager, ''  the  play  is  one  of  unusual 
merit  by  Gastro,  will  be  produced  at  the  Empire,  and  is  bound  to  make 
a  hit." 

Helen's  heart  quickened;  she  turned  to  her  two  friends.  "What 
do  you  thiLk?"  she  asked. 

£[aughtly  was  fingering  an  ornament  on  the  table;  he  did  not  look 
up^  leaving  it  to  Manning  to  reply. 
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"  Of  course,  it  is  an  unusual  opportunity,"  said  the  latter,  ^  if  you 
think  it  wise  to  make  such  a  precipitous  leap." 

She  looked  with  brilliant  eyes  upon  the  manager.  "  Do  you  think 
I  would  be  capable  of  it  ?^  she  asked. 

"Yes,  we  are  certain  of  that,"  was  the  reply.  "The  part  is  as 
though  it  were  expressly  written  for  you." 

"But  what  would  you  do,  Mr.  Haughtly?^'  said  Helen,  a  cloud 
crossing  her  face.  "It  woxdd  break  right  into  the  middle  of  your 
season  here." 

Haughtly  smiled  sadly.  "  I  don't  want  to  stand  in  your  way,"  he 
said.  "  Mr.  Burlington  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  offering  you  a 
great  chance  which  I  shoxdd  not  want  you  to  lose  through  me." 

"  But  our  contract  binds  me  to  you  the  full  year." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  we  couldn't  foresee  a  thing  like  this.  It  is  a 
chance  that  woxdd  come  only  once  in  a  lifetime, — ^if  once,  to  one  who 
has  been  such  a  short  time  on  the  stage." 

"How  good  you  are!  Then  do  you  wish  me  to  take  it?  Do  you 
advise  it?" 

"I  am  afraid  to  advise  for  fear  personal  ambition  may  influence 
me." 

Helen  turned  to  Manning.    "  What  do  you  think?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,  if  you  want  my  sincere  opinion,  I  should  say,  don't  take  it," 
returned  Manning  in  his  decided  way.  "  It  will  not  be  an  advantage 
to  star  you  in  the  fall ;  you  coxddn't  do  better  than  that." 
qui  vive  to  find  fault.  The  critics  will  be  prejudiced,  and  even  if  you 
do  your  work  above  reproach,  they  will  think  it  necessary  to  consider 
you  raw.  Haughtly  is  writing  a  play  for  you  now  in  which  he  means 
to  star  you  in  the  fall ;  you  coxddn't  do  better  than  that." 

She  turned  beamingly  to  Haughtly.  "AriB  you?"  she  ezdaimed. 
"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  was  keeping  it  for  souvenir  night,  as  a  sort  of  birthday  gift," 
he  said,  smiling. 

"Oh,  I  am  delighted!"  exclaimed  Helen,  extending  her  hand  to 
him.  "No,  I  must  decline  your  offer,"  she  added  to  Burlington, 
"  tempting  as  it  is,  and  I  thank  you  very  much." 

"  I  could  offer  you  some  inducements,"  said  the  manager,  smiling. 
"  Of  course,  I  wouldn't  do  so  against  the  wishes  of  these  two  friends, 
but  they  have  given  me  permission." 

"I  appreciate  your  goodness,  but  nothing  would  persuade  me.  I 
owe  everything  to  Mr.  Haughtly  and  Mr.  Manning,  and  their  advice 
will  always  guide  me." 

"Well,  you've  won,  Haughtly!"  said  Burlington,  patting  the 
dramatist-manager  on  the  back.  "  I  thank  you,  however,  for  giving  me 
the  chance." 
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''  I  thank  you,  old  man,  for  your  consideration,'*  returned  Haughtly, 
"  and  I  more  than  appreciate  your  decision,  Miss  Morton/* 

**  Well,  come  in  and  pledge  me  an  easier  year  than  the  past  one,** 
said  Manning  jovially,  as  he  strode  towards  the  dining-room,  *'  *  Come, 
fill  the  cup  that  clears  to-day  of  past  regret  and  future  fears.*  '* 

They  followed  him,  laughing. 
Well,**  exclaimed  Constance,  ''who  was  victorious?** 
The  man  with  the  most  self-satisfied  expression,  of  course,**  said 
Manning,  looking  at  Haughtly. 

"  Well,  you  are  that  one,**  returned  his  wife,  and  everyone  laughed 
save  the  man  sitting  behind  Mrs.  Burton. 

He  had  sprung  to  his  feet  as  the  three  entered,  and  now  stood  like 
one  petrified,  his  face  ghastly,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Helen. 

She  did  not  see  him  until  Constance  said : 

"  Helen,  I  think  you  know  everyone  here  except  Mr.  Monroe.  Mr. 
Monroe,  Miss  Morton  is  the  young  comet  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
whom  managers  are  clamoring  already  to  star.** 

As  Helen  looked  into  that  white,  emaciated  face,  marked  almost 
beyond  recognition  by  the  reckless  dissipation  by  which  he  had  for  two 
years  sought  to  deaden  his  conscience,  her  pulses  stopped  an  instant, 
the  room  darkened  before  her  eyes.  She  quickly  steadied  herself 
against  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  regained  control. 

"  Are  you  feeling  badly,  dear  ?**  asked  Constance,  who  noticed  her 
face  pale,  as  did  Haughtly,  who  went  to  her  at  once  and  offered  his 
arm. 

''  Oh,  no,**  she  replied,  throwing  her  head  back,  ''  only — ^the  excite- 
ment of — ^this  fiattering  interview  has  been  a  little  too  much  for  me. 
If  you  will  give  me  some  wine — ^thanks.** 

"  I  have  heard  laudations  of  you  on  every  side,  Miss  Morton,**  said 
the  Widow,  ''  and  I  want  to  add  my  little  tribute,  your  Christina  is 
simply  perfect.** 

"  Thank  you,**  said  Helen  quietly.  She  was  looking  into  her  glass, 
while  through  her  mind  was  passing  the  conversation  she  had  heard 
when  last  she  sat  in  that  house  with  Mrs.  Burton.  It  all  came  to  her 
clearly  now;  she  understood  that  the  "Bert**  of  whom  this  woman 
had  spoken  with  such  contemptuous  proprietorship  was  the  man  who 
had  duped  and  degraded  her,  whom  she  had  married  in  the  innocent 
good  faith  of  her  love. 

Conversation  continued  in  the  same  light  vein  about  her,  but  she 
heard  nothing.  Her  blood  was  running  hot  and  cold  in  quick  succes- 
sion; an  anger  such  as  she  had  never  considered  herself  capable  of 
was  quickly  gaining  mastery  of  her. 

It  was  for  this  woman  that  he  had  left  her?  For  her  he  had 
stooped  to  his  contemptible  crime ! 

Vol.  LXX.— 28 
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She  heard  the  Widow's  cold,  clear  voice  above  all  others ;  it  lashed 
her  like  a  whip-cord.  She  dared  not  lift  her  head;  she  felt  she  must 
hold  heiself  in  check  against  some  outburst  that  would  reveal  all  to  her 
unsuspecting  friends,  and  create  a  scandal  that  would  fly  like  wild-fire 
abroad. 

Unconsciously  she  listened  for  his  voice,  dreading  it,  yet  curious 
to  hear  it. 

Since  she  had  entered  the  room  Herbert  had  not  uttered  a  sound. 
Unnoticed  by  anyone,  he  remained  standing,  though  all  the  others 
were  seated,  genially  talking  and  drinking  toasts.  like  a  spectre  at 
the  feast  he  stood  back  of  them,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Helen,  his  attenu- 
ated form  stiff  as  a  corpse,  his  hands  clinched. 

Constance,  ever  considerate  of  others,  turned  to  toast  him,  holding 
her  tall  glass  of  sparkling  champagne  gleefully  in  air.  The  shock  of 
his  appearance  was  so  great,  it  slipped  from  her  fingers  and  crashed 
upon  the  floor. 

^'Mr.  Monroe,  what  is  it?  Why  do  you  stand?''  she  asked  in 
startled  tones.  Everyone's  attention  was  at  once  attracted,  and  Helen 
looked  up. 

As  Herbert's  eyes,  fixed  upon  her  with  that  strange  stare,  met  hers 
he  uttered  a  wild  shriek  and  shrank  back  in  an  effort  to  escape  her. 

"  Take  her  away !"  he  cried.    "  For  (Jod's  sake,  take  her  away !" 

The  men  sprang  up  and  seized  him,  thinking  him  intoxicated. 
Every  face  blanched;  even  the  women  had  started  from  their  chairs, 
trembling  as  they  watched  the  struggling  group. 

"It's  just  like  him  to  come  here  in  this  condition,"  growled 
Featherstone  as  he  seized  Herbert's  arm.  The  latter  clung  to  him  like 
a  terrified  child. 

''Take  her  awayl"  he  groaned  again,  then  fell  in  a  heap  to  the 
ground  laughing  hysterically,  and  babbling  unintelligibly  in  helpless 
lunacy. 

"He  isn't  drunk,"  said  Manning  quietly.  "Help  me  to  get  him 
out  of  here ;  he  is  suffering  from  some  nervous  collapse." 

"  If  s  a  bad  case,"  whispered  Burlington.  "  I  saw  a  man  taken 
tills  way  before,  though  there  was  reason  then."  He  glanced  curiously 
at  Helen. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  watching  her  closely,  her  eyes  almost  closed,  like 
those  of  a  cat  waiting  for  its  prey  to  approach.  The  delicate,  artificial 
coloring  of  her  face  showed  distinctly  against  its  sudden  pallor,  and 
although  she  was  the  first  of  the  women  to  regain  composure,  she  was 
obviously  much  affected. 

"He  seems  to  ]be  afraid  of  you.  Miss  Morton?"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  interrogation. 

Constance  looked  at  the  girl  in  bewilderment. 
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"Yes,  Helen ^^  she  began,  but  as  Helen  swayed  slightly,  as 

thongh  about  to  faint,  she  hurried  to  her.  "Dear,  you  are  ill,*'  she 
said.    "  What  does  it  all  mean  ?' 

Mrs.  Burton  returned  to  her  chair,  a  cold  smile  curving  her  lips. 
"  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  aflfair  I  ever  witnessed,"  she  remarked. 

The  words  brought  Helen  to  her  senses.  She  drew  herself  up. 
"  It  has  imnerved  me  terribly,'*  she  said  quietly.  "  The  performance 
was  trying  to-night;  I  was  not  in  a  condition  for — anything  like  this.'* 

"  But  have  you  ever  met  before  ?"  persisted  the  Widow,  still  watch- 
ing her.    "  My  curiosity  is  intensely  aroused." 

Helen  became  suddenly  calm;  she  looked  coldly  into  the  narrow 
jcray  eyes. 

"  Why  are  you  curious  ?"  she  asked.    "  Is  he  anything  to  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Burton's  eyes  wavered.  "Anything  to  me?  I  don't  under- 
stand,'* she  said  frigidly. 

"  I  cannot*  consider  my  curiosity  any  less  presumptuous  than  yours," 
returned  Helen  with  equal  hauteur;  then,  laying  a  hand  on  Con- 
stance, who  stood  near  her,  she  added,  "  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  go, 
dear,  won*t  you  ?    I  feel  quite  ill.*' 

Her  hostess  went  with  her  to  the  reception-room  to  get  her  wraps. 

"This  is  awful,"  she  said.  "I  wonder  if  it  means  an  evil  omen 
to  Jack.** 

" Oh,  no;  it  only  means  an  evil  omen  to  me." 

"  To  you !    What  do  you  mean  ?** 

"  I  mean Oh  Constance,  that  man  is  my  husband  !'* 

"What!"  Mrs.  Manning  stared.  "You  don't  mean  it! — Mr. 
Monroe  ?" 

Helen  looked  dry-eyed  into  space  as  she  fastened  her  furs.  "  He 
seems  so  little  like  the  man  I  married,  the  being  who  filled  my  life  like 
a  god  so  long !    Poor  wretch !    What  he  has  come  to !" 

"  Do  you  feel  none  of  the  old  sentiment  ?"  asked  Constance. 

"I  feel  only  pity — intense  pity,"  said  Helen  sadlv*  "Heavens! 
to  think  what  he  has  come  to  I" 

"  I  wish  you  woxdd  stay  here  to-night,"  murmured  her  friend.  "  I 
don't  think  you  are  in  a  condition  to  be  alone,  Helen." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  all  right.    Where  did  they  take  him  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  probably  to  his  home." 

Catching  sight  of  Mr.  Hobbins,  who  was  crossing  the  hall,  Mrs. 
Manning  called  out  to  him,  "  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Manning  went, 
Mr.  Hobbins?" 

"Yes,  he  and  Mr.  Featherstone  went  to  the  hospital  with  Mr. 
Monroe,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  was  in  such  a  condition  that  both  thought 
it  best  to  accompany  him." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Haughtly?" 
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*^  He  is  outside  with  Mr.  Burlington.    They  are  coming  in  now." 

*' I  don't  wish  to  see  them  just  now/'  said  Helen  hurriedly.  "Mr. 
Hobbins,  will  you  send  for  a  cab  for  me,  please  ?" 

"There  is  one  outside/'  returned  Hobbins.  "If  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  be  glad  to  accompany  you." 

"Thank  you,  yes/'  returned  Helen,  and  added  to  Constance,  "I 
know  where  to  find  Mr.  Monroe's  brother.  I  shall  send  him  a  note 
immediately,  so  he  can  go  to  him.    Good-night,  dear." 

"Good-night;  let  me  hear  from  you  to-morrow."  As  Haughtly 
and  his  companion  appeared  Helen  shrank  back  of  the  portieres,  and 
Mrs.  Manning  took  them  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  Widow  still 
sat  alone,  and  apparently  not  very  well  pleased  by  an  event  which  had 
left  her  both  puzzled  and  humiliated. 

XVII. 

Helen  saw  Sam  many  times  during  that  winter  and  the  following 
summer.  Through  his  able  efforts  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  divorce 
from  Herbert,  who  had  become  permanently  deranged,  and  had  been 
removed  to  a  private  sanatorium.  It  was  found  that  he  had  run 
through  the  fortune  acquired  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  every  dollar  of 
Helen's  fifteen  thousand.  Sam,  however,  was  making  a  good  income 
and  took  upon  himself  all  Herbert's  expenses  for  the  remainder  of  his 
brother's  life,  refusing  to  accept  the  assistance  that  Helen  offered. 

The  latter's  life  was  moving  rapidly  towards  the  zenith  of  success. 
The  play  Mr.  Haughtly  had  written  for  her  was  one  of  uncommon 
merit  and  interest.  Helen  entered  into  it  with  all  her  heart  and  mind; 
she  fairly  lived  the  part,  and  on  that  momentous  night  when  she  was 
to  make  her  first  appearance  as  a  star,  so  engrossed  had  she  become  in 
the  character  she  was  to  portray  that  she  wholly  forgot  for  the  time 
her  own  individuality. 

The  house  was  crowded,  for  Helen's  beauty  was  now  imiversally 
recognized,  and  her  rapid  ascension  to  stellar  heights  had  attracted 
much  attention. 

Her  reception  was  even  more  enthusiastic  than  she  had  looked  for; 
bursts  of  applause  greeted  her,  and  expressed  the  audience's  apprecia- 
tion at  every  ^ood  touch  she  made.  After  the  first  act  the  theatre  rang 
from  pit  to  gallery  with  thunderous  and  sustained  plaudits;  superb 
fioial  offerings  were  presented  over  the  foot-lights  until  the  stage 
appeared  like  a  garden  of  bloom. 

Helen  knew  that  incomparable  joy  experienced  only  by  those  who 
succeed  in  the  art  they  love.  In  that  hour  of  triumph  all  sorrow  of 
the  past  was  forgotten.  She  moved  like  one  in  a  dream.  The  hand- 
pressures  of  sympathetic  friends  and  congratulatory  voices  were 
scarcely  appreciated  by  her  whiiling  brain.     Two  hundred  telegrams 
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had  reached  her,  many  from  people  she  had  never  met,  all  expressing 
enthusiastic  congratulations  and  encouragement.  Among  them  was  a 
tender,  manly  note  from  Sam,  who  asked  the  privilege  of  taking  her 
home  after  the  performance.  Although  several  others  sought  the  same 
favor,  she  granted  his  request,  for  in  her  joyousness  none  other  seemed 
to  appeal  as  did  he. 

The  Mannings  were  giving  her  a  supper  that  night,  and  she  had 
had  a  beautiful  gown  of  pale  blue  crepe  de  chine  sent  her  from  Ducet 
for  the  occasion.  At  this  supper  were  to  be  several  great  lights  in  the 
dramatic  world,  first  and  foremost  among  them  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, for  whom  Constance  had  an  absorbing  admiration. 

**  No  words  could  ever  express  to  you  how  much  your  success  means 
to  me,''  said  Sam  when  they  were  in  the  carriage,  "  and  yet  my  selfish- 
ness destroys  to  me  the  joy  of  if 

"How,  Sam?  Selfishness  was  never  a  characteristic  of  yours.'* 
Helen  smiled  as  she  spoke,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his.  "  Why  do  you 
always  try  to  make  yourself  appear  unworthy  ?'' 

His  face  was  pale ;  she  could  see  its  stem,  handsome  outline  in  the 
gloom,  and  felt  his  hand  quiver  slightly  imder  hers. 

"  I  have  never  told  you  what  you  probably  have  guessed  long  ago,'' 
he  said  in  the  restrained,  deep  tone  of  strong  feeling.  "  My  love  for 
you  has  grown  up  with  me — ^it  is  part  of  my  life.  Always  you  have 
been  beyond  my  reach — ^now  more  than  ever." 

For  an  instant  Helen  coxdd  not  reply.  The  intense  meaning  in 
those  words  seemed  to  charge  the  atmosphere  about  them  with  some 
significant  force;  she  felt  it  tingling  in  her  veins.  It  was  the  force 
of  a  love  that  had  become  part  of  this  strong  man;  a  strength  on 
which,  unrecognized,  she  had  depended  since  her  earliest  childhood. 

She  lifted  his  hand  and  laid  her  cheek  upon  it. 
Oh  Sam,  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  you,"  she  said  softly. 
There  is  no  man — ^no,  and  there  never  was  and  never  could  be — whom 
I  honor  and  love  as  I  do  you.  I  have  had  brilliant  offers,  as  you  know, 
in  this  past  year,  but  there  is  no  other  man  on  earth  but  you  whom  I 
woxdd  be  willing  to  marry  if  I  could  even  contemplate  marrying  any- 
one. But  my  art  absorbs  me  now.  I  am  wedded  to  it;  no  other 
influence  could  usurp  its  place." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence;  she  heard  Sam  draw  his  breath 
deeply ;  his  hand  closed  upon  hers. 

"  I  know,"  he  said  with  evident  effort  at  self-control,  "  I  was  wrong 
to  speak.  But — Helen,  if  you  ever  get  tired,  if  the  glamour  of  success 
ever  palls  upon  you  and  you  should  desire  the  love  and  protection  of  a 
man,  will  you  come  to  me?  I  shall  wait  for  you  forever.  Will  you 
believe  and  trust  in  my  love  always?" 

There  was  so  much  manly  courage  in  his  voice,  so  much  generosity 
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in  the  restraint  he  had  put  upon  himself^  that  Helen  longed  to  throw 
her  arms  about  him  and  give  way  to  the  wave  of  tender  feeling  that 
possessed  her.  But  this  she  knew  would  not  be  wise;  it  was  necessary 
for  her  also  to  exert  self-control. 

"  I  promise  you/^  she  said  softly.  "  When  that  day  comes,  Sam, 
it  will  be  because  my  love  for  you  has  conquered  my  ambition.*' 

The  carriage  stopped;  his  hands  closed  warmly  over  hers,  but  he 
said  nothing. 


THE  FLOCK  IN   THE  MEADOW 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL 

S  this  not  Palestine,  the  ancient  country. 
And  are  not  these  the  shepherds  in  the  fields. 
Watching  their  flocks  by  night? 

See  how  the  quiet  sheep  come  gathering 

In  gentle,  shadowy  companies, 

Stirring  often,  like  fields  of  innocent  flowers. 

In  the  soft  Orient  wind. 

Appealing,  one  to  another,  silently 

Against  the  mysteries  of  the  falling  dark. 

Until  the  starry  quiet  comes  over  them 

And  deepens,  and  the  wind  dies,  and  they  sleep. 

Upon  us,  lying  in  the  fields  in  all  the  dim. 

Strange  beauty  of  the  night,  there  comes. 

Out  of  its  time,  like  a  lily  in  the  dark, 

A  little  promise  of  dawn. 

Increasing  wonderfully  into  the  very  west. 

Exquisitely  growing  and  soon  fulfilling  itself 

In  the  full  tranquil  glory  of  a  star 

That  trembles  with  some  unannounced  joy. 

Surely  it  is  the  ancient,  sacred  country. 
And  the  dark  shepherds  in  their  dewy  cloaks. 
And  the  gray  flocks,  arisen,  are  looldng  forth 
For  the  nativity. 
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DINNERS  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 

AGO 

By  Mrs.  E.  S,  Bladen 

SERVING  dinner  in  courses  is  comparatively  a  modem  fashion^ 
first  introduced  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
imitated  from  France.  Up  to  the  date  of  President  Polkas  ad- 
ministration the  course  dinner  among  Americans  had  made  no  further 
progress  than  that  of  serving  fish  and  soup  separately.  Soup  was 
regarded  as  such  a  foreign  frippery  that  a  note  written  by  Gteneral 
Winfield  Scott,  in  which  he  explained  that  he  was  "just  sitting  down  to 
a  hasty  plate  of  soup,"  covered  him  with  such  ridicule  as  to  materially 
contribute  to  his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Soup  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  was  considered  as  food  for  invalids  or  poor 
people  only;  later,  when  the  social  splendors  of  the  Court  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  attracted  rich  Americans  in  fiocks  to  Paris,  French  table 
manners  and  customs  pushed  the  old  English  dinner-fashions  to  the 
wall.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  soup  ever  found  a  place  on  the  dinner- 
table  of  the  wealthy  Maryland  or  Virginia  planter,  unless  green  turtle, 
which  was  really  a  stew,  might  be  so  called. 

The  object  of  an  old-time  dinner-party  was  to  eat,  whereas  that  of 
the  course  dinner  is  to  delight  the  eye  rather  than  the  palate,  and  yet 
who  wiU  say  that  the  sight  of  a  well-filled  dinner-table,  where  an  array 
of  silver  covered  dishes  gives  forth  a  bouquet  of  appetizing  odors,  fails 
to  make  an  agreeable  impression  on  all  the  senses. 

In  1852,  while  still  a  school-girl,  my  father  took  me  to  Washington, 
where  I  was  invited  with  him  to  dine  by  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Walker.  Mr. 
Walker  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  hour  was  six  p.m. 
There  was  no  fish ;  soup  was  served  in  plates,  no  tureen  being  on  the 
table^  which  was  set  with  roasts  at  either  end  and  intermediate  covered 
dishes  of  vegetables  and  sauces.  Decanters  of  wine  were  upon  the 
table,  and  the  colored  man-servant  handed  around  the  dishes.  When 
the  substantials  were  removed  the  table-cloth  was  also  lifted  and  the 
desserts  served  on  the  polished  mahogany.  In  the  centre  of  the  table 
there  was  a  china  plateau  with  the  bonbons  then  in  style.  These  were 
wrapped  in  ornamental  papers,  which  were  beautifxdly  hand-painted, 
but  the  contents  were  hard  squares  of  colored  sugar.  These  bonbons 
were  designed  for  souvenirs,  and  the  host  complimented  the  ladies 
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by  picking  out  what  he  considered  especially  pretty  or  appropriate  for 
each.  The  desserts  consisted  of  pastry,  puddings,  and  fruit;  fresh 
figs  sliced  in  wine  were  especially  delicious.  Black  coffee  in  small  cups 
followed  the  dinner. 

At  this  time  I  was  also  invited  to  dine  by  Mrs.  William  M.  Meredith. 
Hon.  William  M.  Meredith  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during 
the  short  administration  of  President  Taylor.  My  father,  Cornelius 
Darragh,  was  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing his  whole  three  hundred  deputies.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  many  friends  wherever  he  went.  The  Meredith  dinner 
was  more  elaborate,  but  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Walker  dinner.  One 
night  at  President  Fillmore's  reception,  where  Daniel  Webster  was  the 
most  striking  figure  in  the  Blue  Eoom,  he  asked  my  father  if  he  could 
not  bring  me  informally  to  supper.  The  date  was  fixed,  and  at  ten  p.m. 
we  arrived  at  the  Webster  mansion,  which,  like  all  Washington  houses 
at  that  time,  was  very  unpretentious.  The  supper  consisted  of  roasted 
oysters  and  roasted  potatoes,  with  the  usual  condiments.  There  were 
three  or  four  great  men  present,  and  the  point  that  most  impressed  me 
was  that  the  brilliancy  of  their  conversation  and  grace  of  their  manners 
made  me  forget  that  I  was  a  shy  girl  of  fourteen. 

My  father  was  much  occupied  during  the  day,  and  Mr.  Pendleton, 
of  Virginia,  used  to  bring  his  carriage  and  horses  and  drive  me  around 
to  all  the  points  of  interest.  He  had  been  United  States  Minister  to 
Peru,  and  had  brought  home  with  him  several  Peruvian  boys  to  be 
educated.  These  and  four  nephews  he  had  living  with  him  were  so 
lively  that  Mrs.  Pendleton  could  not  endure  their  noise,  so  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton built  a  house  for  them  across  the  street,  but,  notwithstanding  these 
commodious  quarters,  the  whole  eight  used  to  flock  around  Mrs.  Pendle- 
ton out  of  school  hours  and  follow  her  when  she  went  out  to  walk. 

But  to  return  to  the  dinners  of  flfty  years  past.  Three  years  later, 
when  in  Philadelphia  with  my  father,  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  Hon.  Bichard  Bush  at  his  country-seat,  Sydenham,  where  he 
resided  with  his  daughters,  the  Misses  Maria  and  Cassie  Bush.  Hon. 
Bichard  Bush  had  been  United  States  Minister  to  England  and  France 
successively,  and  had  also  lived  much  in  the  former  country  as  Special 
Agent  or  Commissioner  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  Be- 
gents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Bush,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  whole 
dinner-service  was  of  solid  silver.  There  were  covered  dishes  and  meat 
dishes,  tankards  and  stands  for  the  decanters,  also  silver  labels  for 
the  same.  At  one  end  of  the  table  there  was  a  saddle  of  venison,  which 
Mr.  Bush  carved  himself;  at  the  other  end  a  salmon,  which  was  served 
by  a  man-servant  in  livery  while  the  host  was  carving.  Mr.  Bush  took 
wine  with  each  one  of  his  guests,  and  so  far  from  it  not  being  etiquette 
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for  a  guest  to  drink  his  or  her  own  healthy  it  was  a  terrible  breach 
of  good-manners  not  to  sip  from  the  glass  at  the  same  time  as  the  host. 
Mr.  Charles  IngersoU,  Senior,  took  me  in  to  that  dinner.  He  was  a 
stem  and  stately  looking  gentleman,  but  the  versatile  and  enchanting 
conversation  of  Mr.  Richard  Bush  soon  relieved  my  embarrassment. 

A  year  later  the  first  exclusively  ladies'  dinner  was  given  by  Mrs. 
George  Plitt  to  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Hon. 
James  Buchanan,  later  President.  At  this  time  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
United  States  Minister  to  England  and  Miss  Lane  was  going  out  to 
join  him.  This  dinner  in  her  honor  was  given  on  Mr.  Plitf  s  birthday. 
There  were  twelve  young  ladies  at  the  table  with  the  host  and  hostess. 
There  were  oysters  on  the  half-shell,  a  fine  salmon,  and  the  most 
delicious  game  and  vegetables.  Flowers  decorated  the  centre  of  the 
table.  There  were  ices,  omelette  soufflee,  various  desserts,  and  the  usual 
decanters  and  light  wines  were  served  from  the  sideboard — ^positively 
no  soup.  The  Plitts  lived  in  a  small  house  on  Walnut  Street  below 
Eighth,  but  they  were  famous  for  their  dinners. 

The  first  course-dinner  I  was  at  in  Philadelphia  was  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richardson's,  on  Walnut  Street  below  Nineteenth,  a  three-quarter 
house  which  stands  there  yet.  Mr.  Richardson  was  president  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  This  was  a  young  people's  dinner,  given  by 
his  son  and  daughter.  The  latter  married  the  then  British  Consul, 
Mr.  Kortright.  It  was  there  I  first  met  Lucy  Jones,  who  later  became 
celebrated  as  a  journalist  as  Lucy  Hooper.  Her  father  was  immensely 
rich,  but  all  his  estates  were  in  the  South,  and  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
ruined  the  finances  of  the  family. 

To  return  to  the  dinner.  It  was  in  every  sense  a  superb  scene.  The 
table  was  a  mass  of  flowers,  glass,  and  silver.  A  great  pyramid  of 
poinsettias  and  japonicas  rose  almost  to  the  ceiling.  Every  plate  was 
an  art-work,  and  all  the  courses  were  served.  After  oysters  there  was 
soup,  then  fish,  then  game  of  all  kinds,  terrapin,  canvas-back  ducks, 
etc.  There  was  no  wine  on  the  table,  champagne  being  served  almost 
continuously.  This  was  understood  to  be  a  French  dinner,  the  gentle- 
men leaving  the  table  at  the  same  time  as  the  ladies,  immediately  after 
the  coffee. 

I  was  at  two  balls  and  many  receptions  at  Madam  James  Rush's 
Chestnut-Street  mansion,  but  Mrs.  Rush  did  not  invite  young  girls  to 
dinner-parties ;  in  fact,  in  those  days  young  girls  had  a  perfect  horror 
of  dinner-parties,  and  it  was  only  under  some  peculiar  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances that  they  could  be  induced  to  go  to  one. 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  dinner-party  of  those  days  that  I  attended 
was  given  by  Colonel  William  Croghan  at  his  country-seat  of  Picnic, 
a  few  miles  outside  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Colonel  Croghan  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Captain  Schenley,  who  gave  the  magnificent  park  which 
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bears  her  name  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Her  father  used  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  with  his  daughter  in  London^  and  on  his  return  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  a  series  of  sumptuous  dinners. 

Eight  o'clock  was  the  dinner-hour^  the  number  of  guests  twenty- 
four^  the  flowers  and  grapes  the  product  of  his  own  forcing  houses. 
Three  golden  candelabras  holding  wax  lights  stood  upon  the  table,  which 
bore  two  great  roasts  and  many  silver  covered  dishes.  He  carved  the 
great  wild  turkey,  holding  it  on  a  carving-fork  until  all  the  meat  was 
deftly  sliced  off.  Two  servants  quickly  flUed  the  Sevres  china  plates, 
each  of  which  was  embellished  with  the  portrait  of  a  reigning  king  or 
queen,  while  other  servants  in  livery  carried  around  the  silver  dishes 
with  their  savory  contents.  The  guests  sat  at  table  three  hours;  this 
did  not  seem  long,  for  the  time  was  occupied  with  interest  in  the 
novelties,  such  as  souvenirs  for  each  guest,  black  Hamburg  grapes  when 
the  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  fragrant  hot-house  flowers,  and  flowers 
carved  out  of  vegetables.  The  japonicas  carved  from  turnips  and  beets 
compared  favorably  with  the  natural  flowers.  There  were  decanters  on 
the  table. 

In  tiiose  days  the  family  dinner-table  was  as  prodigally  provided, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  that  for  invited  guests.  I  never  saw  a 
meagre  table  when  I  was  a  child.  As  this  is  a  record  of  modes  of  living 
a  half  century  past,  I  take  the  picture  of  my  maternal  grandmother's 
household.  She  (Mrs.  Dr.  John  Simpson)  was  bom  in  Maryland. 
She  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  moved  to  Southern  Pennsylvania. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  resided  in  Pittsburg,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  her  table  always  followed  the  old-time  Maryland  style. 
At  one  end  there  was  always  a  roast  ham,  at  the  other  end  roast  beef 
or  f6wl,  often  a  saddle  of  venison;  four  vegetables,  with  sauces  and  con- 
diments; always  an  elaborate  dessert.  There  were  always  four  cut- 
glass  decanters  on  the  dinner-table  and  many  delicacies,  but  never 
soup.  Breakfast  and  supper  were  also  hearty  meals.  The  first  included 
broiled  beefsteak,  fresh  fish,  lamb  chops,  and  various  styles  of  hot  cakes. 
Supper  was  more  delicate, — ^fried  chickens  and  waffles,  game,  sweet- 
breads, and  peas.  At  breakfast  there  was  often  Welsh-rabbit;  neither 
this  nor  ham  was  regarded  as  food,  but  merely  as  an  appetizer.  My 
paternal  grandmother,  who  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  told 
me  she  had  never  failed  to  eat  broiled  beefsteak  for  her  breakfast  since 
her  earliest  recollection.  Her  father  had  been  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  she  was  the  second  white  child  bom  west  of  the  Allegheny  Biver; 
the  first  was  Colonel  William  Bobinson,  who  became  ihe  first  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad.  There  were  plenty  of  Malaga  grapes  and 
some  oranges  and  lemons,  with  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits,  which  came 
to  us  f^A  New  Orleans,  as  did  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  and  there  were 
great  oW^arehouses  where  furs,  buffalo  robes  and  tongues,  and  all  sorts 
of  good  flbgs  were  stored. 
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Cincinnati  was  quite  as  snmptaously  supplied  as  Pittsburg.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  great  flocks  of  turkeys  were  driven  through  the  streets, 
as  were  thousands  of  pigs.  Profusion  of  food  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Servants  were  also  abundant  and 
efficient  as  cooks  and  laundresses,  but  there  was  probably  not  as  much 
expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  dress  and  culture  as  at  the  present  day. 
There  were  no  canned  goods,  no  baking  powders,  no  chemical  extracts, 
— everjrthing  was  prepared  in  the  household. 

All  over  the  country  there  was  the  most  generous  living.  I  visited 
the  Dandridges,  the  Merricks,  and  the  Hollingsworths  of  Maryland, 
the  Hains,  Schoenberghers,  Neffs,  Cassadys,  and  other  families  in  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  school-girl,  also  at  Qovemor  Crittenden's  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  with  my  father,  and  there  was  always  the  same  profusion  of 
table  delicacies  and  elaborate  and  elegant  table  furnishing.  At  Covemor 
Crittenden's  an  orchestra  of  colored  musicians  played  during  dinner. 

But  perhaps  the  best  test  of  social  embellishment  was  to  be  seen 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  where  the  old  United  States  Hotel  assembled  in 
the  season  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  country.  The  great  dining- 
room,  resplendent  with  mirrors  and  gilding,  showed  a  dinner-table 
covered  with  silver  dishes,  while  behind  every  two  chairs  a  colored 
waiter  man  was  stationed.  The  major-domo  (as  head  waiter)  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  table  with  a  baton  in  his  hand.  Orchestral  music 
ushered  in  the  guests,  who  took  their  seats  at  table;  the  major-domo 
raised  his  wand,  and  each  waiter  man  advanced  and  stood  back  of  the 
guests;  at  the  second  wave  of  the  wand  the  waiters  laid  hands  upon 
the  dish-covers,  and  at  the  third  wave  every  cover  was  lifted  and  laid 
upon  small  dumb-waiters,  which  other  attendants  carried  away.  Then 
the  major-domo  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  bowed  to  the  guests, 
the  music  struck  up,  and  the  waiters  served  the  dishes. 
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SUMMIT  AND  VALE 

BY  ALICE    MOORE   DUNBAR 

HE  light  hangs  over  the  mountain  top. 
But  gray  and  misty  the  plain ; 
The  sun's  a-glow  on  eternal  snow. 
But  down  in  the  valley,  the  rain. 

And  life  is  so,  the  sun  a-glow 

On  the  mountains  far,  while  the  rain's  below. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE 

CHAISE 

BEING  AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
DICK  RYDER,  OTHERWISE  GALLOPING  DICK, 
SOMETIME     GENTLEMAN     OF     THE     ROAD 

By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 

Author  of  "  The  Princess  Zema^'  "  The  Heart  of  Miranda,''  etc. 


I  HAVE  had  ever  an  eye  for  a  doxey,  and  in  the  course  of  my  life 
have  happened  npon  a  variety  of  the  sex  such  as  falls  to  few  men. 
Some  have  been  fine  ladies,  brave  with  their  lace  and  powder, 
and  others  again  have  descended  upon  a  scale  to  the  common  kizsy- 
winsy ;  but  in  the  end  I  would  wager  Polly  Scarlet  against  any  of  the 
pack.  Yet  I  will  confess  that  there  were  some  that  have  mightily 
tickled  me,  and  one  or  two  that  went  near  to  turn  my  head  for  their 
looks  alone,  to  speak  nothing  of  their  state  and  grace.  Not  but  what 
I  have  long  ago  learned  the  measure  of  beauty,  and  how  far  it  may  go 
— ^a  man  is  a  fool  to  surrender  to  that  on  the  summons;  yet  will  I 
not  deny  how  greatly  it  stirs  the  midriff,  and,  coming  home  so  sharp, 
does  thus  affect  the  bearing  of  us  all.  Madam  or  Miss,  there  was  no 
handsomer  lady  in  town  on  that  summer  night  when  I  encountered 
her  than  Sir  Philip  Caswell's  ward,  and  'twas  that,  I'll  be  bound, 
influenced  me  in  my  behavior  subsequently.  Nevertheless,  I  vow  I 
did  not  care  two  straws  for  the  pretty  puss  in  my  heart. 

'Twas  after  a  long  evening  at  a  gaming-house  in  Marylebone  that 
I  was  returning  on  my  two  legs  through  the  fields  for  Soho.  I  was  in 
a  pleasant  temper,  having  filled  my  pockets  with  King's  pictures,  and 
I  had  drunk  nothing  save  a  bottle  or  so  of  good  burgundy  since  dinner. 
The  hour,  indeed,  was  past  midnight,  and  I  was  casting  up  the  chances 
to  find  supper  at  the  Pack  Horse  or  the  Qolden  Eagle  or  some  other 
house  known  to  me.  *'  Well,"  says  I,  as  I  came  out  in  the  hedgerows, 
'*  'tis  nearly  one,  and  rip  me  if  I  do  not  sup  and  lie  abed  by  two,  and 
live  virtuous,"  for  I  was  pleased  with  what  I  was  carrying  and  loath 
to  lose  it.  A  bird  was  calling  in  a  flutter  from  the  hedge,  and  just 
upon  that  another  sound  came  to  my  ears,  and  on  the  still  air  arose 
the  clamor  of  swords  in  engagement.  This  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I 
am  not  used  to  intermeddle  in  such  affairs  as  nocturnal  brawls,  unless, 
indeed,  I  am  gone  in  liquor,  as  sometimes  happens,  or  am  led  off  by 
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troublesome  company.  But  to  the  sounds  of  the  fight  succeeded  the 
voice  of  a  woman,  crying,  but  not  very  loudly,  for  help.  This,  as  you 
may  believe,  was  upon  another  footing,  for  there  was  never  a  petticoat 
that  appealed  to  Dick  Eyder  in  her  trouble  in  vain,  as  my  records  will 
prove  on  any  road  in  England.  So  off  I  set  at  a  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  sounds,  which  seemed  to  stream  out  of  the  entrance  to  Windmill 
Street.  The  houses  here  were  black  and  silent  (it  being  so  late),  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  interest  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
quarter.  But  the  moon,  which  had  been  under  a  scurry  of  clouds, 
struck  out  of  her  shelter  and  showed  me  plain  the  scene  of  the  strug- 
gle. There,  in  the  roadway,  stood  the  body  of  a  chaise,  with  two  tram- 
pling horses,  while  about  it  was  a  melly  of  figures,  two  of  which  were 
engaged  in  hammer-and-tongs  upon  each  other.  It  was  not  long  ere 
I  had  seized  the  situation  and  interpreted  it  properly,  and,  whipping 
out  my  blade,  I  made  no  ado  about  falling  on  the  assailants  of  the 
chaise.  ^Twas  easy  to  make  out  who  these  were,  inasmuch  as  one  of 
the  men  wore  a  mask  across  his  eyes.  I  ran  upon  him  and  those  behind 
him,  while  I  was  aware  of  the  woman^s  cry  that  still  issued  out  of  the 
chaise  but  now  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Stand  aside,  damn  ye,^'  says  the  man  in  the  mask  on  perceiving 
me.    "  Would  you  interfere  with  an  honest  duello  ?" 

"  Rip  me,"  says  I,  "  call  you  this  duello  with  bravoes  behind  and  a 
lady  afore  ?    Rot  me  if  I  split  not  your  liver  for  it !" 

At  that  I  lunged,  but  on  that  same  instant  the  scum  about  him 
came  at  me  from  the  side,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  eyes  and 
weapon  in  two  places.  The  man  in  the  mask  had  not  ceased  to  ply 
his  point  on  the  gentleman  whom  I  took  to  be  the  owner  of  the  chaise ; 
and  this  seemed  a  sturdy,  obstinate  fellow  enough,  for  he  puflEed  and 
grunted  hard  at  my  ear,  but  fought  like  any  dragoon.  One  of  those 
that  came  at  me  I  winged  in  the  arm,  and,  swiftly  dodging  behind 
my  ally,  I  came  upon  the  masked  man  and  ran  him  through  the  el- 
bow without  advertisement.  He  dropped  his  arm  with  an  oath,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  the  mask  fell  from  his  face,  which  showed  clear  and  clean 
in  the  moonlight.  But  that  was  no  sooner  done  that  the  big  man  by 
me  lurched  and  staggered,  so  that  it  was  plain  he  had  taken  something 
in  his  vitals.  Well,  here  was  I  now  all  alone  with  that  evil  pack  about 
me,  pressing  on  me  like  birds  of  prey,  for  although  I  had  pinked  one 
and  his  master,  there  were  two  more  able-bodied  cuUeys  left,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  master  himself,  whose  wound,  to  judge  from  his  lan- 
guage, was  more  painful  than  serious.  I  am  quick  at  a  resolve,  and 
know  when  to  withdraw  from  in  front  of  odds.  There  was  a  man 
fallen  wounded,  and  maybe  dead,  and  no  signs  of  the  watch;  while 
from  the  chaise  peered,  as  I  caught  a  glimpse,  a  white  and  terrified 
face  in  the  moonlight.    The  coachman,  it  was  clear,  had  taken  to  his 
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heels  already,  and  the  horses  stood,  champing  and  trembling  and  sway- 
ing in  their  alarm  at  the  noises.  What  does  I,  then,  as  there  was  a 
little  lull  in  the  fray  and  the  others  temporarily  drew  off,  but  stoop  and 
lift  the  big  man  from  the  groimd,  and  bundle  him  rapidly  into  the 
chaise.  Bang  goes  the  door,  and,  leaping  to  the  coachman's  seat,  I 
lashed  the  horses  with  the  fiat  of  my  blade.  They  started  in  a  panic, 
and  the  chaise  went  plunging  and  rocking  down  the  narrow  way. 

This  fetched  me  into  King  Street,  and,  in  fear  of  a  pursuit,  I  stood 
up  and  banged  at  the  nags  so  that  I  had  them  bumping  at  a  gallop 
round  into  the  Oxford  Road  and  on  the  way  for  Tyburn.  When  we 
had  run  some  distance  I  brought  'em  to  with  an  effort,  and,  hearing 
no  noise  of  the  enemy,  descended  and  opened  the  door  of  the  chaise. 
The  moon  shone  sufficiently  for  me  to  make  out  the  humped  body  of 
the  man  I  had  thrust  in  so  roughly,  and  opposite,  white,  shrinking, 
and  in  an  evident  state  of  terror  and  agitation,  a  mighty  handsome 
and  engaging  Miss  that  stared  at  me  helplessly. 

"Is — ^is  he  dead?"   she  asked  hoarsely. 

"Faith,  Miss,"  says  I,  "I  cannot  say.  Yet  I  hope  not.  He's 
not  for  worms,  I'll  warrant  Best  get  him  home  and  have  a  surgeon 
fetched;  and  if  you'll  acquaint  me  with  the  house,  I  will  make  so  bold 
as  to  take  you  myself." 

She  waited  a  moment  and  then  spoke,  giving  a  street  in  St.  James's^ 
at  which  I  made  her  a  cong6  and  got  upon  the  box  again.  I  am  better 
astride  a  nag  than  with  a  whip  in  my  hand,  and,  moreover,  the  night 
was  now  pretty  dark,  yet  'twas  not  long  ere  we  had  reached  the  house, 
and,  the  bell  rung  and  the  servants  called,  the  fat  gentleman  was  got 
in  safely  enough.  Upon  that  someone  flies  for  the  surgeon,  and  there 
was  I  all  alone  with  the  lady,  and  not  loath  to  clap  my  peepers  on  her 
more  nearly.  She  moved  with  a  style,  but  had  a  fearful  air,  yet  it 
was  her  face  that  took  me  most.  She  was  yoimg  and  slender  and 
nothing  too  tall — ^large-eyed  and  roimd  of  limb,  and  with  a  mouth  that 
budded  in  repose  and  opened  like  a  flower  in  speech.  But  she  was 
very  still  and  white  just  then. 

"  I  am  Sir  Philip  Caswell's  ward,  sir,"  she  says  very  tremulously, 
"  and  we  are  much  beholden  to  you." 

"  I  am  honored.  Madam,"  said  I,  with  a  cong6  again,  "  to  have  been 
of  some  small  service  to  you." 

"The  scoundrels  fell  upon  us  by  Windmill  Street  upon  our  way 
home,"  she  continued  with  a  pretty  shudder.  "  Sir  Philip  stepped  out 
to  face  them.    I  begged  he  would  not,  but  he  is  very  obstinate." 

"  Faith,  Miss,  what  could  he  do  less?"  said  I. 

"  We  might  have  whipped  up  and  so  escaped  them,"  says  she,  with 
an  air  of  some  petulance  now,  "  but  that  our  cowardly  man  took  to  his 
b^Is  mi  left  \i$  b^lpless/' 
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Ab  she  spoke  she  eyed  me  with  more  coldness^  I  thonght^  than  the 
occasion  warranted^  for  all  she  was  so  shook,  and  though  she  had  made 
me  her  compliments  quite  prettily,  she  had  spoken  as  if  she  were  think- 
ing of  something  else,  which,  as  you  will  conceive,  nettled  me  not  a 
little.  It  was  as  if  she  wished  me  away,  for  she  fell  silent  and  cast 
glances  at  the  chamber  clock  that  hung  at  the  wall.  But  seeing  I  had 
been  at  the  pains  for  her  and  the  old  fat  man,  why,  says  I  to  myself, 
rip  me  if  I  will  go  like  any  discharged  lackey.  I  will  tire  her  out, 
says  I,  and  let  Bastuty  yawn  or  pay  in  gratitude.  So  I  sat  on  in  the 
saloon,  making  conversation  as  it  seemed  fit  to  me  to  serve  one  of  her 
class  and  age.  No  doubt  she  was  tired,  for  the  hour  was  about  two 
in  the  morning,  yet  her  pretty  yawns,  which  she  feigned  to  cover  with 
her  hands,  vexed  me.  But,  indeed,  I  might  have  gone  forth  and  left 
here  there  and  then  for  very  shame,  as  would  have  been  natural,  had  it 
not  been  that  an  excuse  came  to  aid  me  in  a  message  from  Sir  Philip, 
who  had  recovered  under  the  attentions  of  the  surgeon.  He  had 
learned,  it  seemed,  that  his  rescuer  was  in  the  house,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  thank  him  in  person  presently.  This  set  me 
in  featiier,  but  Miss  in  the  sulks,  as  I  thought,  which  maddened  me  the 
more  that  the  hussy  should  prove  so  ungrateful,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  she  should  be  showing  concern  at  her  adventure  or,  at  least, 
grief  for  her  guardian.  Yet  as  I  watched  her,  perish  me  but  she 
charmed  me  with  her  petulant  prettiness  the  more.  Such  a  dainty 
head  and  a  mouth,  so  pert  and  alluring,  I  had  never  yet  clapped  eyes 
on,  which  I  say  for  all  that  followed. 

There,  then,  were  we  set  awaiting  Sir  Philip,  in  the  big  chamber, 
she  yawning  without  disguise,  and  me  racking  my  wits  to  attract  her. 
I'll  warrant  she  must  have  taken  an  idea  of  me  as  a  buck  of  town, 
although  she  feigned  coldness  then.  I  spoke  of  the  play  and  the  Court, 
of  both  of  which  I  knew  secrets,  and  I  talked  on  a  level  proper  to  the 
sex. 

**iyye  not  love  the  play.  Miss?**   says  I. 

"Lard,  it  is  pretty  well,''  says  she,  and  covered  up  a  yawn  with 
ostentation. 

*'  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  seen  *  Love  in  a  Tub'  ?  said  I,  for  I 
woidd  not  be  beat  by  her  impudence. 

'^ Maybe,"  says  she;  "I  have  a  poor  memory."^ 

*'  There  was  one  played  in  it  f  other  day  like  to  you,  Miss,"  said  I 
with  significance,  thinking  to  rouse  her. 

She  lifted  her  eyebrows.    "  Well,  indeed,"  says  she  indifferently. 

"As  handsome  as  I  might  wish  to  see — so  she  was,"  said  I,  per- 
sisting. 

"  Why,  do  you  say  so  ?"  cries  Miss.  "  What  a  fortunate  lady  1"  and 
stifles  another  yawn. 
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"  You  favor  her,  Miss,^'  says  I,  giving  her  an  ^e. 

'^  Lard,  I  favor  none,  sir,*'  said  she  tartly.  "  I  am  cross  like  two 
sticks  that  could  beat  myself,"  and  ere  I  could  find  a  word  in  retort 
she  had  gone  from  the  room. 

If  I  had  followed  my  first  temper,  I  would  have  marched  from  the 
house  forthright,  being  sore  to  be  so  used  by  the  minx;  but  I  will 
admit  she  had  a  fascination  for  me,  and  wherein  my  teeth  are  set 
there  I  hold;  so  that  I  paced  the  chamber  once  or  twice  and  "  Damme," 
says  I  angrily,  ^^I  will  make  the  little  cockatrice  sing  another  tune 
afore  I've  done." 

And  no  sooner  was  I  come  to  this  conclusion  than  the  door  at  the 
foot  of  the  room  opened,  and  in  walks  an  elegant  gentleman.  The 
sound  made  me  turn,  and  I  watched  him  till  he  came  into  the  light 
of  the  candles,  when  I  cried  out  sharply — ^for  the  face  was  no  other 
than  that  which  had  lain  behind  the  mask  in  that  nocturnal  attack. 
I  took  some  steps  across  the  room  and  halted  by  him,  so  that  he  might 
see  me  as  clearlv  as  I  saw  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  I,  "  I'll  make  bold  to  say  you  recognize  me,"  for 
I  was  amazed  and  disordered  by  his  remarkable  appearance  in  that 
house. 

He  looked  me  up  and  down.  "  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  says  he 
coolly,  and  arranged  some  nice  point  of  his  sleeves.  "  Who  the  Devil 
may  you  be?'* 

"  Kip  me,"  says  I  angrily,  ^'  the  qu^ion  is  not  that  so  much  as 
who  be  you  and  what  audacity  brings  you  here?  But  if  you  want  it, 
you  shall  have  it.    My  name  is  Eyder.^' 

He  paused  again  before  he  replied  to  me,  and  there  was  no  manner 
of  irritation  in  his  voice,  but  merely  languor. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Eyder,  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  So,  my  name 
is  York,  and  I  am  a  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Caswell." 

"What I"  said  I,  mightily  taken  aback  at  this  rejoinder,  as  you 
may  suppose;  then  I  laughed,  "  'Sblood,"  I  said,  "  'tis  a  pretty  demon- 
stration of  friendship  to  be  for  striking  your  bodkin  in  someone's  belly, 
as  you  was  an  hour  ago,  you  rogue." 

York's  eyebrows  lifted  at  this,  but  I  will  admit  he  had  a  fine  com- 
mand of  himself  which  took  my  admiration,  toad  as  he  was.  He  was 
a  healthy,  ruddy  man,  of  looks  not  displeasing 

"Indeed,"  says  he  to  me;  "why,  here  is  news.  Have  we  Simon 
Bedlam  here.  Madam?"  and  he  turned  to  Miss,  who  had  entered  at 
the  moment.  He  bowed  very  low  to  her,  and  the  color  sprang  in  her 
face. 

"  Mr.  York  I"  she  cried  in  a  fluttered  way. 

"  Why,  you  did  not  look  for  me  so  late.  Madam,"  says  he  pleasantly. 
But  I  spied  lights  and  thought  maybe  Sir  Philip  was  at  his  cards 
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and  would  give  me  welcome^  and  the  door  was  open.  But  I  find  only/' 
he  concluded,  with  an  indifEerent  glance  on  me,  "  a  merry-andrew  who 
talks  brimstone  and  looks  daggers/^ 

'^Sir  Philip  has  been  attacked,'^  stammered  Miss;  ^^the  surgeon 
has  just  left  him/" 

"  'Tis  not  serious,  I  trust  P*^  says  the  fellow  gravely,  and  when  she 
had  faltered  out  her  negative  continued,  very  polite,  "Footpads,  I 
doubt  not.  The  streets  are  abominable  in  these  days,  and  the  watch 
is  ever  asleep." 

But  that  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  burst  forth : 

"  Footpads !"  said  I.  "  Hear  him.  Miss.  Why,  damme,  ^twas  the 
dungfork  himself.  The  mask  fell  from  his  face  as  he  fought  me  and 
I  saw  him  plain.  I  would  have  you  and  Sir  Philip  know  what  manner 
of  man  this  is  who  calls  himself  friend." 

"  Softly,  softly,  you  crow  loud,"  said  he,  as  impudent  as  ever  and 
smiling  softly.  "Who,  d'ye  suppose,  would  credit  this  cock-and-bull 
story  ?  I  profess  I  know  none.  Would  you.  Madam  ?"  he  asked,  turn- 
ing  suddenly  on  the  girl. 

She  hesitated  ever  so  little  and  showed  some  confusion. 

"I — I  think  the  gentleman  mistook,"  said  she;  "I  cannot  credit 
such  a  story.    ^Tis  monstrous !" 

"Why,  Miss,"  said  I,  "'tis  true  as  I  am  a  living  man.  And  as 
for  this  muckrake  here,  why,  I  will  prove  it  on  his  skin,  if  he  denies 
it,"  and  out  I  whipped  my  iron,  ready  for  an  onfall.  But  it  seemed 
that  he  would  not  budge,  and  smiled  as  indifferent  as  ever.  And  Miss 
too,  though  she  showed  no  color,  regained  her  composure,  and  says  she 
firmly: 

"  ^Tis  monstrous !  I  cannot  believe  it.  This  gentleman  is  a  friend 
to  me  and  Sir  Philip.  He  is  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Lard,  sir,  you 
surprise  me  to  make  such  rash  statements.  Your  eyes  deceived  you, 
or  the  dark." 

The  man  that  called  himself  York  nodded  impudently.  "  That  is 
it.  Madam,"  he  says,  "  'twas  his  eyes,  no  doubt,  and  the  blinking  moon. 
This  gentleman,  whom  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing,  is  doubtless 
much  excited  by  the  event  and  must  be  excused.  Otherwise" — ^he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  significantly.  "I  am  honored  by  the  resem- 
blance he  detects,  and,  my  faith,  I  shall  be  seeing  my  double  kick  the 
Triple  Beam — so  I  shall,  and  damn  him  for  a  rogue." 

But  you  may  guess  that  this  was  too  much  for  me — ^to  stand  there 
quiet  and  see  the  culley  talk  so  suave  and  false,  and  the  girl  so  credulous, 
and  perilling  herself  and  the  house  by  blind  faith  in  such  a  villain. 
Upon  his  features,  moreover,  there  was  a  faint  grin  that  spread  and 
counterfeited  civility,  almost,  as  it  were,  a  leer,  and  that  maddened  me, 
so  that  I  spoke  out  pretty  hotly : 
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'^  'Tis  very  true  what  you  say,  sir/^  said  I,  "  and  there  was  no  wit- 
ness of  what  happened  save  me  and  old  Oliver,  the  moon.  And  so 
the  law  shall  go  free  of  you.  Indeed,  I  have  no  particular  fancy  for 
the  law  myself.  But  damme,  sir,^'  says  I,  "I  detect  a  mighty 
resemblance  in  you  to  a  wheedler  that  cheated  me  at  dice  this  night, 
and  rip  me  if  I  will  not  run  you  through  the  midriff  for  it  I" 

There  was  my  point  towards  him,  with  that  little  menacing  twist 
of  my  wrist  such  as  has  served  me  often  in  good  stead,  and  he  must 
ha'  seen  what  sort  of  kidney  he  had  to  deal  with;  for  he  gazed  at  me 
in  surprise,  laughed  slightly,  and  made  protest  with  his  shoulders, 
exhibiting  some  discomposure. 

*'  I  would  remind  you,  sir,'*  said  he,  "  that  there  is  a  lady  here.*' 

"  Damme,"  says  I,  '^  but  she  will  not  be  outside,  then,  and  thither 
you  shall  go  I" 

York  frowned  at  this,  and  stood  for  a  moment  as  though  he  was 
at  a  loss  for  answer.  I  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  a  naughty  fop  like 
him,  with  his  punctilios,  more  especially  as  I  was  acting  in  the  interests 
of  the  lady,  so  I  pressed  him  with  the  naked  blade. 

^  Come,"  says  I,  "  lef  s  see  your  tricks  out-of-doors." 

But  at  that  a  voice  broke  in  and  stayed  me,  coming  from  the  door 
behind. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  says  this  very  level  and  quiet  voice,  "  what  may  this 
scene  mean?" 

Bound  I  whipped,  and  there  on  the  threshold  of  the  room  was  the 
tall,  big  man  that  had  fought  by  me.  Sir  Philip  himself,  with  his  arm 
in  a  bandage,  a  cap  on  his  iron-gray  hair,  and  on  his  face  a  stem, 
commanding  expression.  Out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  Miss  shrunk 
back  against  the  wall  in  a  posture  of  alarm.  But  York  was  no  whit 
abashed;  he  saluted  most  ceremoniously. 

*' Good-evening,  Sir  Philip,"  said  he,  '^your  servant.  You  are 
come  in  time — ^perish  me,  in  the  very  nick !  Here's  a  most  impudent 
and  amazing  case,"  and  he  cocks  his  finger  at  me.  ^'  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  more  shamless,  audacious  fellow.  Damme,  it  has  made  me  laugh 
— so  impudent  is  it!" 

'^  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is,  Mr.  York,  so  that  I  maybe  might 
share  the  jest,"  says  Sir  Philip  with  some  dryness  of  tone. 

"Why,  naturally,"  returned  t'other  cheerfully,  "having  had  the 
good  fortune  to  rescue  you  and  your  ward  from  a  pack  of  villains, 
cutpurses,  or  worse,  what  is  my  surprise  to  find  installed  in  your  house 
the  very  chief  of  the  villains,  as  impudent  as  you  please.  Faith,  if  it 
were  not  so  grave  'twould  tickle  me  still." 

I  must  admit  that  the  fellow  took  me  aback,  and  for  all  I  was 
furious,  I  could  not  but  admire  his  cool  bearing  and  ready  wit.  Sir 
Philip  stared  at  me  with  a  black  frown,  for  I  could  find  nothing  for 
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the  moment  to  counter  this  monstrous  brazen  f ace^  but  at  last  I  broke 
out^  only  with  an  oath^  for  sure — so  amiss  was  I. 

"  You  damned  rogue  V'  said  I. 

But  York  goes  on  as  calm  as  ever.  "  'Twould  be  a  good  thing,  sir/' 
says  he,  lookii^  at  me  with  a  kind  of  a  wondering  interest,  '^  if  perhaps 
the  watch  were  called ;  for  he  is  a  man  that  can  use  a  weapon,  as  your 
arm  bears  witness,  and,  indeed,  my  own  skin  too,"  with  which  he 
stroked  his  elbow  gently.  Sir  Philip  had  come  forward  and  now  began 
in  a  formidable  voice  of  anger. 

"  What  V^  he  cries  to  me,  "  you  are  the  rufiSan *' 

But  I  was  not  going  to  put  up  meekly  under  this,  and  broke  out 
myself. 

"  Bip  me,''  said  I,  "  if  I  have  ever  heard  or  seen  the  like  1  Why, 
yonder  stands  the  fellow  that  was  in  the  assault  on  your  carriage,  and 
'twas  me,  Dick  Ryder,  that  thrust  him  through  the  elbow  as  he  fell  on 
you." 

Sir  Philip's  eyes  went  from  one  to  f other  of  us  imder  his  bent 
black  brows,  but  York's  eyebrows  were  lifted  in  a  feint  of  amazement. 

'*  Why,  Sir  Philip,"  said  he,  '*  you  will  see  from  this  how  an  excess 
of  impudence  may  move  a  man.  It  may  be  that  he  is  drunk  that  he 
plays  so  wildly.  You  have  known  me  long.  Sure,  I  needn't  speak  in 
my  own  behalf  to  so  preposterous  a  charge,"  and  dropped  silent  with  a 
grand  air. 

"  I  have  known  you  long,  as  you  say,  sir,"  said  Sir  Philip  slowly, 
'^  and  I  have  known  you  to  be  a  suitor  for  my  ward's  hand." 

*'I  have  always  had  that  honor,"  said  York  with  a  bow  towards 
Miss,  ''which,  imhappily,  you  have  not  seen  fit  to  allow  me  so  far. 
Yet  if  my  witness  is  wanted,  why,  here  is  your  ward  herself." 

At  that  Sir  Philip  turned,  as  though  reminded. 

''Lydia,"  said  he,  "what  is  the  truth  of  this  story?  We  were  at- 
tacked and  rescued.  Was  this  gentleman  in  the  assault?"  and  he 
pointed  at  me. 

Miss's  eyes  fell;  she  was  fluttered  and  her  bosom  went  fast;  and 
there  flashed,  I'll  swear,  a  glance  from  York. 

''Indeed,  sir,"  she  faltered,  "I  could  not  say.  The  men  were 
masked." 

"Aye,  so  they  were,"  said  he,  considering. 

"  'Twas  from  this  one's  face  that  I  took  the  cover,"  puts  in  York 
pertly. 

"  But  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  York  rescued  us,"  went  on  Miss  in  a 
faint  voice. 

At  that  news  I  could  have  reeled  under  the  words,  so  little  was  I 
ripe  for  them,  and  so  imsuspicious  of  her. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  opening  my  mouth  and  stuttering, — ^"  why,  'twas  I 
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drove  off  the  pack  and  fetched  the  chaise  home.  'Twas  I  lifted  you  in 
and  took  the  reins.    The  Lord  deliver  me  from  this  wicked  puss  V' 

Sir  Philip  threw  up  his  sword  arm  with  a  gesture  of  black  wrath. 

"  ^Tis  plain,"  said  he,  "  that  one  here  is  a  villainous  rogue,  and  if 
we  have  not  always  agreed,  Mr.  York,  at  least  I  cannot  think  you  that." 

Miss  leaned  against  the  wall,  white  and  trembling,  and  I  gave  her 
a  cong6,  very  deep  and  ironical.  Truth  to  say,  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered I  had,  after  my  habit,  begun  to  ply  my  wits  pretty  sharply,  and 
already  I  had  taken  a  notion  of  how  things  stood  between  the  two. 
Moreover,  I  was  not  done  with  yet,  and  I  cast  about  to  be  even  with 
the  pair.  Sir  Philip,  it  seemed,  was  hostile  to  the  addresses  of  this 
York;  and  as  patently  Miss  herself  was  not.  The  attack,  then,  must 
have  been  part  of  a  plan  to  gain  Mrs.  Lydia's  person,  to  which  she 
was  herself  privy.  What  does  I,  then,  but  step  in  and  interfere  with 
the  pretty  plot  ?    This  was  why  she  bore  me  no  good-will,  no  doubt. 

"  Well,"  says  I,  with  the  cong6,  ^^  I  cannot  contest  a  lad/s  word,  be 
she  Poll  or  Moll.    Let  the  gentleman  have  his  Way." 

Sir  Philip  without  more  ado  turned  to  him. 

*'  Mr.  York,"  said  he  civilly,  ^'  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  coldness, 
which,  indeed,  had  nothing  of  suspicion.  But  you  must  remember  that 
we  have  never  quite  agreed.  I  hope  that  will  mend.  I  remain  greatly 
in  your  debt,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  good  enough  to  add  to  my  obli- 
gations by  keeping  this  man  secure  imtil  my  return.  I  will  have  the 
watch  fetched  at  once." 

"Nothing  will  give  me  greater  satisfaction,  sir,"  says  the  rogue 
cheerfully,  and  off  goes  Sir  Philip  with  his  black,  portentous  face, 
leaving  us  three  there  together  again.  As  for  me,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  and  was  feeling  my  way  to  some  action ;  but  says  York,  looking 
on  me  pleasantly: 

*'  Egad,  you're  in  a  ticklish  case.  Stap  me,  youVe  run  your  head 
into  a  noose!  Now  why  the  devil  did  you  3rield  that  way?  I  had 
looked  for  a  good,  round  fight,  as  good,  egad,  as  we  had  this  evening. 
And  I  had  begun  to  have  my  fears  too^stap  me  I  did !" 

But  I  paid  him  no  heed  then,  for  I  will  confess  that  I  was  all  eyes 
for  Mrs.  Ijydia,  whose  face  was  very  piteous.  She  was  trembling  vio- 
lently and  looked  out  of  tragic  lids,  and,  damme,  it  came  upon  me 
like  a  flash  that  she  was  no  party  to  the  lie  herself,  but  had  spoke  in 
fear  of  that  bully.  Indeed,  it  may  be  that  she  took  a  distaste  of  him, 
as  it  were,  from  that  scene  which  began  to  show  from  that  minute. 
How  else  can  be  explained  what  ensued? 

"  You  had  better  go,  sir,"  said  she  at  last  in  a  whisper. 

''Aye,  that's  true,"  says  York,  nodding.  ''I  had  not  thought  of 
that.    You  had  better  go.    The  watch  will  be  fetched." 

He  looked  so  comfortable  and  so  friendly,  rather  than  what  he  was 
at  heart,  that  my  gorge  rose  of  a  sudden. 
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"  I  will  be  damned  if  I  go  1'^  eays  I.  "  If  I  must  hang,  I  must 
hang/' 

Miss  started.  "  Oh  I"  she  cried,  and  "  You  must  go,  oh,  you  must 
go,  sir !    Fly,  fly  while  there  is  time !" 

Here  were  the  two  culprits  in  unison  for  my  withdrawal,  which 
would  fetch  them  out  of  a  scrape,  yet  how  far  the  giri  was  involved  in 
the  business  I  had  not  yet  determined.  *  So  I  pushed  her  further,  as, 
indeed,  I  had  the  right.     I  folded  my  arms. 

"  I  am  waiting  my  reward.  Madam,"  I  said, — "  something  in  recog- 
nition of  my  service  in  behalf  of  yourself  and  Sir  Philip." 

But  at  this  she  fell  into  a  greater  exhibition  of  distress,  imploring 
me  to  go,  and  flitting  in  agitation  'twixt  me  and  the  door,  on  which  she 
kept  anxious  watch.  Well,  thought  I,  if  here's  not  innocence,  at  least 
she  is  in  a  pickle  enough,  and  I  believe  I  would  ha'  gone  had  it  not 
been  for  York,  whose  bearing  annoyed  me.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  see 
how  far  Miss  would  venture,  and  if  her  resolution  to  veil  the  truth 
would  stand  out  against  the  watch  and  a  poor  victim  haled  to  prison. 
Not  that  I  wanted  the  watch  or  the  law  about  me  nearer  than  was 
necessary  for  sundry  reasons,  but  I  can  always  trust  to  my  own  ingenuity 
and  sword  if  it  comes  to  the  pinch.  So  I  listened  to  her  deafly  and 
made  no  sign  to  go. 

''Let  him  be,  Lydia,"  says  York  presently,  ''he  is  an  obstinate 
fellow,  and,  faith,  deserves  his  fate.  Let  him  hang.  I'll  warrant  it 
must  have  come  to  that  some  day." 

But  this  turns  me  on  him,  and  I  whipped  out  my  blade  again  in  a 
fury  at  his  insolence;  only  Mrs.  Lydia  intervened,  and,  her  face  very 
pale,  put  a  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  Oh  sir,"  says  she,  very  low  of  voice,  but  clear  and  earnest  for  all 
that,  "  I  beg  you  will  not  suffer  further  harm  to  come  to-night.  In- 
deed, but  I  am  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face.  I  will  not  excuse 
myself,  I  will  offer  no  apologies,  yet  maybe  you  would  not  think  too 
hardly  of  me  if  you  knew  more.  My  guardian  keeps  me  close.  He 
stands  in  my  way  and  will  not  allow  me  what  is  allowed  all  women.  I 
am  not  a  school-girl,  sir.  I  am  grown  a  height,"  and  she  raised  herself 
to  her  full  stature.  "  Surely  I  may  have  that  liberty  to  command,  go, 
and  choose  where  I  will,  and  whom.  Sir,  he  has  sought  to  make  himself 
all  the  law  to  me,"  she  cries  with  heaving  bosom ;  "  and  as  for  his  hurt, 
God  knows  I  did  not  wish  it,  and  was  not  privy  to  it,"  and  she  cast  a 
glance,  as  I  thought  of  scorn  and  reproach,  at  her  lover.  The  eloquence 
of  this  attitude  struck  me  to  the  reins,  tender  as  I  was  to  the  wounds 
of  women,  though  not  to  be  frustrated  or  deceived  by  vain  pretences. 

"  He  is  a  hog,"  says  I, — "  a  pig  of  a  man — ^to  interfere  with  you. 
Madam." 

But  here  spoke  York,  when  he  had  better  have  held  his  tongue,  yet 
be  was  impossible: 
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"  Faith,  child/'  he  said  lightiy,  ^'  you  have  touched  him  there.  But 
stop  and  go  no  further.    Let  it  work.'' 

^^  I  will  go  on/'  she  cried,  stamping  her  foot  and  turning  on  him. 
^^  I  will  tell  all  to  this  gentleman,  all  that  should  be  told ;  for  it  is 
his  due  and  meed — ^a  small  recompense  for  the  unworthy  usage  he  has 
had.  You  have  heard  him,  sir/'  she  says,  ^^  and,  indeed,  your  eyes  have 
been  witness  to  his  deeds  and  what  he  is.  My  guardian  came  between 
us  and  denied  us.  And  this  was  his  plan — ^to  snatch  me  away  by  vio- 
lence while  I  stood  passive,  not  refusing  nor  accepting."  She  wrung 
her  hands  in  a  transport  of  distress.  "I — ^I  was  wild — ^I  did  madly; 
yet,  sir,  I  would  not  have  you  judge  me  by  that.  See,  it  has  all  ended 
in  trouble,  nothing  but  trouble,  and  I  have  gained  nothing  for  myself 
but  shame." 

She  paused  upon  the  edge  of  tears,  as  I  could  see  pretty  plain,  and 
says  I  bluntly,  '^  You  were  misled,  and  by  them  that  should  not/'  and 
I  scowled  at  York  where  he  stood.  But  York  says  nothing,  merely 
lifting  his  shoulders,  and  being  content,  no  doubt,  to  let  Miss  deal 
with  the  situation.  She  sank  her  face  in  her  hands,  which  moved  me 
strangely,  for  she  had  a  helpless  look. 

"  If  I  have  misjudged,  sir,  and  been  mistook,"  she  said,  "  can  you 
blame  me  if  I  would  bury  that  shame  and  not  have  it  flaimted  in  my 
face?" 

^'  Not  I,  Madam,"  said  I ;  *'  I  would  I  might  help  you,  troth  I  do." 

"  You  can,"  she  cried,  sparkling  shyly  and  eagerly  upon  me. 

''Why ''  says  I. 

"  If  you  will  go,  sir,  there  will  be  no  trouble,  no  inquiry,  and  no 
law  will  be  set  in  motion.  'Twill  die  a  quiet  death,  and  nothing 
will  be  digged  up  against  me.  I  shall  not  have  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I 
shall  have  else,"  she  cried,  her  lips  parted  in  her  fever,  her  eyes  burning 
with  a  wild  zeal. 

York  uttered  a  sound,  but  I  was  silent. 
Oh  sir,"  she  pleaded. 

Why,"  I  said  with  a  laugh,  ''it  seems  I  must  condone  wounds, 
abduction,  and  all." 

"'Tis  on  me  the  brunt  will  fall — ^the  shame  and  scandal,"  she 
urged,  and,  looking  in  her  pretty  face,  damme,  I  could  resist  no  longer, 
for  I'll  swear  she  was  genuine,  and  had  been  misled  by  that  muckrake. 

"  I  will  go/'  says  I,  and  then  of  a  sudden  remembered.  "  But  how 
am  I  to  escape?"  says  I. 

"  By  the  window,"  she  said,  pointing  to  it  with  animation. 
Why,  to  be  sure,"  says  I  slowly,  for  I  was  taken  with  a  notion; 
but  there  is  this  gentleman,  who  is  my  guard." 

"  Oh !"  says  she  archly,  "  I  think  your  sword  is  better  than  his,  and 
be  will  not  stay  you." 

"True,"  says  I.    "But  'tie  b^  to  be  prudent  and  to  avoid  Sir 
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Philip^s  suspicions.  He  must  have  some  marks  of  a  struggle.  Either 
I  muBt  leave  him  with  a  wound  or  senseless^  or  gagged  and  bounds  or 
maybe  suspicion  will  come  to  rest  on  you,  Madam.^^ 

Her  brows  were  bent  in  a  little  frown.  "  That  is  true/'  she  said, 
and  turned  to  York,  whose  face  for  the  first  time,  as  I  could  see,  wore 
a  look  of  discomposure. 

"  He  must  be  bound  and  gagged,"  says  I,  shaking  my  head. 

"  Ye — es,*'  she  says  hesitatingly. 

Whereupon  I  went  forward  to  the  fellow,  who  gnawed  his  lip  and 
fidgeted.  He  looked  at  Mrs.  Lydia  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then  shot 
an  angry  glance  at  me,  put  paused. 

"  Oh,  very  well,**  says  he  at  last  with  a  grin,  "  but  pray  make  haste, 
or  you  will  be  surprised  in  the  middle  of  your  job,'*  and  he  had  the 
air  of  yielding  himself  with  good-humor.  But  I  knew  what  must  be 
his  chagrin,  though  I  admired  him  for  his  manner.  He  would  ha' 
done  pretty  well  on  the  road  if  he  could  have  put  by  his  scurvy  way 
with  women.  Yet  I  was  not  for  letting  him  off  after  what  he  had 
done,  so,  withdrawing  the  cords  from  the  window-curtains,  I  tied  him 
pretty  quickly  in  a  fast  enough  bundle.  But  when,  his  arms  being 
lashed  behind,  I  approached  with  a  wedge  of  wood,  York  cried  out  in 
protest. 

^'  Damme,  1*11  have  none  of  that  I**  said  he. 

"  He  must  be  gagged,**  says  I  to  the  lady,  appealing  to  her.  She 
hesitated,  and,  looking  on  him,  appeared  to  take  pity,  or  maybe  she 
was  afraid  of  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary,**  she  said. 

"  Why,  look  ye.  Madam,**  said  I  earnestly,  *'  we  must  convince  Sir 
Philip  of  our  good  faith,  else  he  will  smell  out  this  trickery,  and  all 
our  pains  be  thrown  away.** 

She  made  no  answer,  and  with  the  wedge  I  moved  a  step  nearer  to 
York,  who  grimaced  and  cried  out  with  an  oath, — 

"May  I  be '' 

But  ere  he  could  get  it  forth  I  had  it  between  his  teeth,  and  with 
my  knee  in  his  wind  threw  him  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Ljrdia 
looked  on  with  open  eyes  and  with  an  air  of  uncertainty.  What  she 
would  have  said  I  know  not,  but  at  that  moment  there  was  a  sound 
without  the  door  and  she  broke  out. 

"  Go  I  go  !**  she  cried,  running  to  me.    "  You  can  go  now  in  safety.** 

"Yes,  *tis  time  I  was  gone  if  I  am  to  keep  the  bargain,**  said  I, 
looking  with  a  grin  on  York,  who  was  wriggling  on  the  floor  and 
striving  to  get  his  mouth  free. 

I  gave  Miss  a  cong6  and  backed  to  the  window.  "  If  you  will  credit 
me.  Madam,**  says  I,  "  you  will  think  twice  ere  you  take  up  with  York 
there.** 
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^^I  know,  I  know,"  says  she  eagerly,  for  she  was  terrified  of  the 
sounds  outside.    ^^  I  will  be  wise,  I  promise  you." 

Her  skirts  swung  against  me,  and  that  touch  on  my  arm  sent 
through  me  an  amazing  thrill,  sb  that,  beholding  her  so  vastly  hand- 
some and  passionate  at  my  elbow,  my  blood  fired  at  the  sight. 

^^  Madam,"  said  I,  very  grave,  *^  I  had  thought  to  do  you  some  good, 
and  that  privilege  would  have  been  my  reward.  But  I  find  myself 
only  to  have  plunged  you  in  embarrassments,  for  which  may  I  be 
whipped  1  What  get  I  for  my  pains,  then?  Why,  nothing;  not  even 
the  private  consolation  to  have  relieved  you;  and  in  this  escape  what 
touches  me  is  not  so  much  the  ignominy,  as  the  deprivation  of  these 
eyes  of  one  they  would  have  dwelled  on  always." 

^Twas  not  ill  phrased,  as  you  will  admit,  and  I  got  it  off  with  unc- 
tion, her  face  being  so  close  to  me,  and  devilish  enticing.  The  sounds 
were  not  now  audible,  and  I  was  at  the  window,  so  that  I  suppose  she 
had  forgot  her  tremors.  A  demure  look  crept  in  her  face  under  my 
boldness,  and  says  she  softly, — 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

'^  Oh  Madam,"  said  I,  turning  on  her,  ^^  look  up,  look  up,  I  pray 
you,  and  ni  warrant  you'll  read  me  as  clear  as  a  book." 

"  I  cannot  guess,  sir,"  says  she,  looking  up  with  her  innocent  eyes 
all  the  same,  while  from  the  fioor  there  was  a  choking  sound,  which, 
maybe,  was  the  dust  in  York's  nostrils.    Miss  looked  round. 

^^We  are  keeping  Mr.  York  in  an  uncomfortable  position,"  says 
she  sweetly.    "  'Tis  not  a  pleasant  posture  to  lie  in." 

"  Faith,"  said  I  boldly,  ^^  I  would  lie  so  all  night  if  I  might  get 
what  I  want  now." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?"  says  she,  opening  her  eyes  in  wonder. 

^^  Why,  what  I  will  take,  and  suffer  all  risks,"  says  I  of  a  sudden. 
With  which  I  put  my  arm  about  her  swiftly  and  carried  her  face  to 
mine.  Mrs.  Lydia  called  out  "  Oh !"  and  the  gag  was  shaken  with 
uncouth,  unintelligible  sounds.    A  noise  streamed  out  of  the  hall. 

^^  Go !  go !"  cries  she,  pink  of  face  and  sparkling,  and  seeing  my 
time  was  come  I  turned  and  went,  leaving  the  gag  still  spluttering  in 
the  comer. 


FIDELITY 

BY   EDWARD   WILBUR   MASON 

CAN  I  be  friends  with  that  so  altered  you. 
And  to  your  former  friendly  self  keep  true? 


A  MUSICAL  GAME 

By  Philip  H,  Goepp 

Author  of  **  Symphonies  and  their  Meamng^**  etc. 


THE  problem  of  titles  in  music  has  been  discussed  into  a  thor- 
oughly muddied  state.  One  trouble  is,  you  are  led  astray  into 
the  most  charming  by-paths,  where  you  survey,  in  lost  wonder, 
the  boundaries  of  the  art.  Mendelssohn's  saying,  that  music  is  more 
definite  than  prose,  comes  to  disturb  from  the  root  all  the  premises  of 
what  we  are  to  define  in  our  language  of  tones  or  of  words. 

Titles  in  music  made  a  great  to-do— almost  a  revolution — ^when 
they  first  appeared,  early  in  the  last  century.  Music  is  like  the  good 
old  party  of  the  people:  though  founded  on  a  sound  base,  it  is  most 
prone  to  delusions  and  heresies.  There  is  an  amusing  list  of  these 
musical  fads  and  furores  of  a  dim  past.  There  was  no  reason  to  stop 
anywhere  in  the  new  deluge  of  ^'  composition ;"  one  of  the  last  enter- 
prises was  the  setting  of  all  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^' 

Another  curious  point  of  musical  history  was  the  rage  of  the  Faux 
Bourdon,  the  false  bass.  The  usual  chord,  it  was  found,  would  not 
move  in  parallel  lines  of  all  the  voices.  At  any  rate,  a  century  or  so  of 
that  sort  of  ''  harmony^'  exhausted  the  delights  that  Hucbald  the  monk 
tells  us  he  found  in  this  hideous  practice.  But,  set  the  chord  in  its 
first  inversion,  and  all  the  friction  of  sound  is  gone  from  the  parallel 
motion;  the  voices  move  sweetly  in  an  eternal  rut,  where  there  is  no 
more  creative  thought  than  in  the  cooing  of  a  babe.  To  this  day  the 
figure  is  used  within  limits ;  Beethoven  has  it  as  a  subject  in  a  sonata. 
But  in  the  dear  old  age  of  first  discoveries  of  elemental  things  it  was 
the  new-found,  natural  law  of  voice-progression.  Start  your  chord  of 
the  sixth  and  third,  and  keep  moving  it  ad  libitum  anywhere  you 
please ;  the  harmony  was  ever  perfect.  Of  course,  you  had  no  true  bass ; 
but  that  didnH  matter  as  long  as  you  did  not  stop.  Then,  it  gave  too 
the  simplest  recipe  for  harmonizing  tunes.  The  Church  finally  forbade 
the  practice  in  pure  self-defence  against  the  general  demoralization.  It 
all  shows  the  child-like  proneness  to  error  in  art,  and  the  quaint  desire 
for  regular,  thought-saving  routine,  just  as  alchemy  would  spare  the 
toil  of  mining  gold. 

The  rage  for  titles  in  music  led  to  a  quest  for  a  kind  of  hidden, 
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graphic  translation  of  events  into  the  tonal  language.  Programme 
music  is  the  name  for  the  disease.  It  is  one  of  the  subtlest  dang^s  that 
has  beset  the  art.  Even  Bach  fell  a  victim  when  he  wrote  a  crowing  cock 
in  his  setting  of  the  ''  Passion.^^  Beethoven  has  the  calls  of  the  quail, 
the  cuckoo,  and  the  nightingale,  and  literal  rain  and  thunder,  in  the 
picture  of  his  ^'  Pastoral  Symphony/' 

But  there  is  a  real  use  of  titles.  Schumann  came  nearest  the  true 
sense  when  he  confessed  that  he  wrote  the  name  after  the  music.  Now 
hear  the  good  Philistine  laugh !  ^'  Like  the  boy,  forsooth,  who  discovers, 
when  the  picture  is  done,  whether  he  has  drawn  a  cow  or  a  pig/'  Well, 
it  isn't  like  that  at  all.  The  fact  is,  music  is  neither  a  graphic  art  nor 
a  guessing-match;  whether  it  is  too  high  or  too  low  need  not  be 
broached.  The  first  point  is  that  the  subject  of  music  is  never  impor- 
tant. So  a  great  painting  must  always  be  independent  of  its  title.  The 
beauty  is  all,  unless  you  want  to  go  deeper  for  the  feeling  that  the 
poet  utters,  all  unwitting,  because  it  possesses  him  altogether. 

The  capacity  of  music  for  emotional  burden  can  be  defined  or 
refined  in  limited  association.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  external  cock- 
sure guaranty  of  absolute  relevance, — ^that  lies  in  the  quality  of  sin- 
cerity that  is  always  dear  enough.  .Within  very  large  spheres  there 
is  a  plenty  of  inspiration.  So  Eaff  sat  him  down  to  symphonies  on 
^^The  Forest"  or  ^^ Winter;"  and  there  is  no  break  in  the  perennial 
charm  of  situation,  though  there  is,  somehow,  with  the  gain  of  definite 
sense  a  certain  loss  of  breadth  and  power. 

But  Schumann's  way  was  the  better.  Free  from  the  fetters  of  pre- 
determined subject,  he  could  let  the  feeling  prompt  and  the  figures 
grow  without  an  anxious  eye  to  the  title.  The  consciousness  of  a  master- 
ing idea  will  often  break  on  the  tonal  poet  just  after  the  white  heat  of 
absorbed  design.  In  a  certain  way  it  is  quite  right  and  fair  for  the 
composer  to  paint  his  musical  picture  and  then  see  what  it  is.  Why 
not?  If  it  is  beautiful,  and  therefore  true,  it  is  surely  worth  doing, 
and  sounds  as  sweet  by  one  name  as  another. 

And  there  we  return  to  the  truth  that  is  ever  slipping  out  of  ken: 
the  name  is  not  important;  it  really  doesn't  count.  It  is  not  like  a 
statute,  or  a  book  on  mathematics,  that  must  answer  its  title.  Why, 
even  a  poem  or  a  romance  may  be  misnamed  without  a  real  loss. 

The  true  duty  of  the  musical  title  is  to  give  the  sense  of  controlling 
mood  or  idea  that  the  poet  himself  has  discovered.  If  the  ^'  meaning"  is 
not  essential,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  must  the  listener  be  denied 
any  clew  that  the  poet  may  give.  All  the  time  spent  in  puzzling  is 
wasted,  is  a  loss  of  musical  enjoyment. 

But  we  have  put  our  daim  for  the  graphic  power  of  music  at  the 
very  lowest,  as  a  safe  discouragement  of  definite  translation.  In  truth, 
it  may  be,  often,  more  than  this  touch  of  postscript.    The  power  of 
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mimicry  may  find  a  subtle  medium  in  tones.  This  was  a  trait  of 
Schumann,  even  in  boyhood.  The  philosophic  formula  for  the  true 
degree  of  tonal  definition  is  not  within  reach.  There  are,  of  course, 
mere  physical  qualities — of  speed  or  loudness — ^that  may  have  their 
rough  association.  The  more  external  the  correspondence,  the  less 
interesting  is  the  music.  It  is  in  the  invisible  sign-manual  that  lies 
the  greatest  charm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  surety  of  tense,  emotional 
conception.  Thus  in  Schumann^s  ^^  Children's  Scenes,'^  *^  Blind  Man's 
BufiE ''  is  most  easily  caught  in  the  qxiick,  darting  figure;  but  it  is  of  all 
the  least  satisfying.  *^  Lonely  Flowers''  in  the  *^  Forest  Scenes"  has 
an  exquisite  symbolism  in  the  sweetly  twining  course  of  the  melodies. 
The  *^Inn"  has  nothing  of  outer  description;  but  the  jolly  rollicking, 
the  freedom  from  pensive  hue,  leave  the  listener  as  much  delighted  with 
the  sure  sense  of  his  discovery  as  the  actual  wanderer  in  the  woods. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  series  of  such  scenes  or  events  that  each  is 
reenf  orced  by  contrast  with  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite 
than  the  "  Haunted  Spot"  and  the  ^'  Inn,"  and  it  is  the  recoil  from  one 
that  makes  the  other  clear. 

All  this  has  suggested  a  game  which  is  heartily  commended  and 
has  been  well  tested.  A  good  pianist,  who  knows  more  than  his  mere 
notes,  plays  to  a  group  of  friends  the  scenes  that  are  to  be  guessed. 
But  the  first  point  is  a  warning.  Never  try  to  find  the  sense  of  music 
without  some  dew.  It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  make  a  blind  guess  at 
the  *^  meaning"  that  the  composer  has  put  in  a  title,  for  the  title  is 
there  for  the  very  purpose  of  helping  and  enlightening. 

The  main  direction,  then,  is  that  the  player  read  to  his  listeners 
some  half-dozen  titles,  naming,  or  not,  the  composer,  as  he  elects. 
Each  listener  thereupon  makes  a  list  for  himself  in  the  order  given. 
The  player  then  plays  the  compositions  in  a  different  order,  which  he 
takes  care  not  to  make  known,  and  the  listeners  write  opposite  their 
titles  the  number  of  each  composition  as  (they  think)  it  was  played. 
When  the  playing  is  finished  the  guesses  are  read  out  in  turn. 

The  game  can  be  made  as  difScult  as  one  pleases  by  taking  a  longer 
list. 

The  danger  is  the  diversion  from  a  pure  musical  enjoyment  to  an 
anxious  hunt  for  hidden  symbols.  All  this  is  much  diminished  by 
reading  the  answers  beforehand,  leaving  the  order  alone  uncertain. 
What  might  have  been  a  guessing-match  is  thus  a  mere  quest  of 
correspondences. 

Among  the  compositions  especially  fitted  for  the  game  are  Schu- 
mann's "  Children's  Scenes,"  "  Forest  Scenes,"  and  "  Carnaval."  There 
is  a  host  of  single,  entitled  pieces  by  Schumann  and  others.  The  true 
value  of  the  game  would  lie  in  a  quickened  zest  for  much  of  the  beet 
poetry  in  the  art. 


LYRICS  OF  LOVE  AND  SORROW 

BY   PAUL   LAURENCE   DUNBAR 

I. 

iHE  light  was  on  the  golden  sands, 
A  glimmer  on  the  sea; 
My  soul  spoke  clearly  to  thy  soul, 
Thy  spirit  answered  me. 

Since  then  the  light  that  gilds  the  sands 

And  glimmers  on  the  sea. 
But  vainly  struggles  to  reflect 

The  radiant  soul  of  thee. 

II.  III. 

The  sea  speaks  to  me  of  you       My  dear  love  died  last  night. 
All  the  day  long;  Shall  I  clothe  her  in  white? 

Still  as  I  sit  by  its  side  My  passionate  love  is  dead. 

You  are  its  song.  Shall  I  robe  her  in  red  ? 

But  nay,  she  was  all  untrue, 
The  sea  sings  to  me  of  you  She  shall  not  go  dressed  in  blue; 

Loud  on  the  reef ;  Still,  my  desolate  love  was  brave. 

Always  it  moans  as  it  sings.        Unrobed,  let  her  go  to  her  grave. 
Voicing  my  grief. 

IV. 
There  are  brilliant  heights  of  sorrow 

That  only  the  few  may  know, 
And  the  lesser  woes  of  the  world,  likes  waves. 

Break  noiselessly  far  below. 
I  hold  for  my  own  possessing 

A  mount  that  is  lone  and  still. 
The  great  high  place  of  a  hopeless  grief. 
And  I  call  it  my  ''  Heart-break  Hill." 
And  once  on  a  winter's  midnight 

I  found  its  highest  crown. 
And  there  in  the  gloom,  my  soul  and  I, 
Weeping,  we  sat  us  down. 

But  now  when  I  seek  that  summit 

We  are  two  ghosts  that  go. 
Only  two  shades  of  a  thing  that  died. 

Once  in  the  long  ago. 
So  I  sit  me  down  in  the  silence. 

And  say  to  my  soul,  ^'  Be  still," 
So  the  world  may  not  know  we  died  that  night, 

Prom  weeping  on  "  Heart-break  Hill." 
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CINDERELLA'S  SISTERS 

By  E,  Ayrton 

OLD  Mrs.  Maraden  and  the  three  Misses  Marsden  were  sitting  in 
the  little  Bayswater  drawing-room,  awaiting  Joan  Elliot's 
arrival. 

"  I  expect  she'll  be  awfully  dowdy,  after  being  buried  in  the  country 
all  her  life,'*  giggled  Miss  Carrie. 

"  Yes,  she'll  find  us  rather  gay,  won't  she  ?"  tittered  Miss  Florence, 
who  was  a  fainter  copy  of  her  elder  sister. 

Miss  Mary  was  silent.  Presently  she  asked,  "  Did  the  man  see  to  the 
springs  of  the  spare-room  mattress,  mamma  ?" 

"Oh,  you  dreadfully  sensible  thing!"  Miss  Carrie  gave  a  little 
shriek.  "Isn't  she  quite  too  dreadfully  sensible?  You  can  sit  and 
talk  about  mattresses  when  a  new  cousin,  whom  we've  none  of  us  ever 
seen,  is  coming  to  stay  for  a  month !  Why,  Plorrie  and  I  are  so  excited 
we  don't  know  what  to  do.  You're  really  getting  into  a  regular  old 
maid." 

What  Miss  Carrie  said  was  quite  true — Mary  was  becoming  an  old 
maid.  The  family  Bible  recorded  her  age,  which  was  thirty-nine,  and 
a  discreet  blank  after  her  name  indicated  her  single  condition.  Had 
you  been  curious  enough  to  look  farther,  you  might  have  seen  that  Miss 
Carrie  and  Miss  Plorrie  possessed  prior  claims  to  the  title. 

At  this  moment  a  cab  drew  up.  "  Come  along,  girls,"  cried  Miss 
Carrie,  running  out  into  the  hall.  She  opened  the  front  door  and  saw 
a  tall  young  figure  standing  outside.  "  Oh  my  dear  girl,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  must  be  half  frozen,  you  poor,  dear  thing  1"  Then  she  embraced 
Joan  impulsively,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  arm,  pulled  her  forward. 

Joan  Elliot  looked  a  trifle  dazed  as  she  came  into  the  brightly  lit 
drawing-room.  It  may  have  been  the  sudden  warmth  and  light,  or  per- 
haps she  had  been  rather  overwhelmed  by  the  effusiveness  of  her 
cousin's  welcome.  Her  glance  was  almost  obviously  surprised  as  it 
rested  on  Carrie  and  Plorrie.  She  also  knew  the  information  contained 
in  the  family  Bible.  "  It  must  be  a  mistake,  they're  quite  giris,"  she 
thought,  and  then  she  saw  that  their  pale  eyes  had  a  curiously  tired 
look.  Their  necks  and  hands  too  were  many  years  older  than  their 
trim  little  figures  and  undeveloped  conversation.  "  They're  not  made 
up  young  or  anything,  but  I  don't  like  anachronisms,"  Joan  felt 
vaguely. 
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^^  Fm  so  glad  you've  come/'  Miss  Carrie  was  babbling,  **  and  that 
the  horrid  hatchet  is  buried  at  last.  That's  my  little  joke,  you  know, 
and,  of  course,  it  wasn't  your  fault  or  ours  that  it  hasn't  been  done 
before.  I  always  felt  that  you  and  your  dad  would  want  to  make  up 
this  horrid  quarrel,  but  it  was  no  good  asking  you  to  stay  as  long  as 
that  dreadful  old  man  was  alive,  though  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  speak 
so  of  mamma's  own  brother ;  still,  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  I  was  quite 
a  child." 

Joan  had  flushed  xmcomf  ortably  and  seemed  to  be  going  to  speak, 
when  Miss  Mary  suggested  softly:  "Perhaps  Joan  was  fond  of  him. 
He  was  her  grandfather,  Carrie." 

"Oh  dear,  how  dreadful  of  me!"  exclaimed  Miss  Carrie,  "Fm 
always  saying  dreadful  things  like  that.  I  am  such  a  terrible  chatter- 
box !  Just  like  last  night  after  the  mission  meeting.  Mr.  Brown, — ^he's 
our  curate,  and  such  a  sweet  man,  my  dear — ^now,  Florrie,  don't  pinch 
me, — ^well,  he  asked  if  he  should  get  us  a  cab,  for  he's  very  attentive — 
oh  dear!  that's  another  thing  I  shouldn't  have  said.  So  I  thanked 
him,  and  without  thinking  I  told  him  that  mamma  never  allows  us  to 
go  out  in  the  evening  alone.  Of  course,  I  meant  that  the  maid  hadn't 
fetched  us  yet;  but  he  must  have  thought  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things, 
perhaps  that  I  was  asking  him  to  come  with  us  or  something." 

"  But  why  shouldn't  he  have  seen  you  home.  Cousin  Carrie?"  asked 
Joan  in  puzzled  tones. 

"  Oh  my  dear  girl  I  one  can  see  you  haven't  lived  in  London  long. 
Why,  it  would  have  been  dreadfully  wanting  in  comme  il  faut.  I  only 
hope,  as  it  is,  he  doesn't  think  me  a  sad,  forward  thing.  But  don't 
call  me  ^  cousin,'  dear,  it  sounds  so  stiff  and  dreadful,  when  we're  all 
girls  together  here." 

Joan  almost  laughed,  but  she  caught  herself  up  in  time.  "  Don't 
you  find  it  rather  inconvenient,  always  being — ^fetched  ?"  She  hesitated 
over  the  incongruously  childish  word. 

"  Of  course  it's  inconvenient,  but  what  can  we  girls  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  go  out  alone  at  any  time,"  Joan  began  incautiously. 

The  remark  fell  like  a  thunderbolt.  "  No  lady  ventures  out  in  the 
evening  unattended,"  announced  old  Mrs.  Marsden.  The  rarity  of  her 
remarks  was  only  equalled  by  their  unpleasantness. 

Carrie  had  given  a  little  scream,  which  was  echoed  by  Florence. 
" Oh,  I  should  be  frightened  to  death,"  she  cried;  "but  then  you  are 
so  big  and  strong,  almost  like  a  man.  Poor  little  Florrie  and  me  would 
be  afraid  that  some  great  big  ogre  would  eat  us  up." 

"  Yes,  I  am  strong,"  assented  Joan  cheerfully.  "  Feel  my  biceps," 
she  said,  turning  to  the  old  lady.  "  Billy  says  if  s  the  best  biceps  he's 
ever  known  in  a  girl." 

"  Who  is  Billy,  if  it  isn't  indiscreet  P'  giggled  Miss  Carrie. 
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'*  Oh,  he's  just  one  of  the  boys/' 

The  old  lady's  awful  tones  again  broke  into  the  conversation.  *'  I 
was  not  aware  you  had  any  brothers/'  she  said. 

Carrie  and  Florence  tittered  and  Miss  Mary  moved  uneasily,  but 
Joan  went  on  with  undiminished  cheerfulness : 

''  No  more  I  have.  They're  just  ^  pals,'  you  know — ^men  who  live 
near  my  home;  I've  known  most  of  them  since  I  was  quite  small.  A 
lot  have  gone  away  now,  though;  it's  positively  heart-breaking.  Billy's 
at  the  Front.  That's  not  his  real  name,  of  course ;  it's  William  Ernest 
Hales,  but  you  simply  can't  call  him  that — ^no  one  could.  I'll  show 
you  his  photo  if  you  like." 

"  I  think  it's  time  to  get  ready  for  dinner,"  interposed  Miss  Mary 
timidly. 

If  Joan  went  upstairs  under  the  ban  of  Mrs.  Marsden's  disapproval, 
it  darkened  heavily  on  her  reappearance  in  full  evening  dress.  Poor 
Joan  was  hardly  to  blame,  for  in  her  own  home  and  at  the  other  houses 
where  she  visited  they  dressed  for  dinner  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  her 
rare  visits  to  London  she  had  stayed  at  the  Grand  Central,  and  had 
had,  as  she  expressed  it,  "perfectly  gorgeous  times,"  which  had  cer- 
tainly demanded  d6collet6  toilettes.  So  she  donned  a  favorite  Empire 
gown  with  perfect  serenity,  and  was  absolutely  taken  aback  to  find  that, 
although  her  cousins  had  changed,  it  was  only  to  high,  much-trimmed 
pink  silk  blouses,  while  Mary  wore  a  black  silk  dress  with  a  piece  of 
lace  ungracefully  pinned  about  the  shoulders. 

''I  wish  she'd  let  me  fix  that  fichu;  she'd  look  quite  pretty," 
thought  Joan,  but  aloud  she  only  said,  "  Oh  dear,  I'm  afraid  I'm  too 
much  dressed." 

"  Too  little  1"  snorted  old  Mrs.  Marsden. 

"  I  suppose  she  hasn't  the  least  idea  of  the  proper  thing  to  wear," 
whispered  Carrie  to  Florence.  '^And  what  a  garb  I  She  must  have 
made  it  at  home.  We  really  couldn't  take  her  to  the  Annual  Guild 
Meeting  like  that." 

''May  I  look  at  your  pretty  necklace,  my  dear?"  asked  Cousin 
Mary. 

Here  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  they  made  their  way  down  the 
steep  stairs  into  a  basement  room.  The  conversation  was  chiefly  kept 
up  by  Carrie  and  Florence,  who  were  discussing  the  doings  of  their 
neighbor's  housemaid  with  great  animation.  *'  I  do  love  to  sit  at  the 
window  and  see  all  that's  going  on,"  one  of  them  told  Joan. 

It  was  not  xmtil  the  end  of  the  meal  that  the  old  lady  snapped  out 
a  remark.  "  Mr.  Beedey  told  me  that  he  intends  to  pay  us  a  visit  this 
evening,"  she  said. 

Joan  was  surprised  at  the  effect.    She  was  so  used  to  men  dropping 
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in  at  home  for  a  game  of  billiards,  or  merely  to  chat,  that  she  did  not 
know  a  masculine  visitor  might  form  a  Great  Event. 

^*0h  mamma !*^  shrilled  Miss  Carrie,  ''why  didn^t  yon  tell  m 
before;  I  must  run  and  change  my  blonse/* 

''Goodness  gracious!"  twittered  Miss  Florence  with  an  obvious 
glance  at  the  looking-glass  as  she  patted  her  hair  distractedly,  and 
then  fled,  probably  to  curl  it. 

Even  Cousin  Mary  looked  disturbed.  "I'd  better  see  about  the 
coffee,"  she  said  to  Joan.  "  Mamma  likes  a  little  nap  downstairs,  but 
you  go  into  the  drawing-room,  my  dear." 

Joan  obediently  went  upstairs;  she  was  gurgling  with  suppressed 
amusement ;  but  tiien  her  face  saddened.  "  Oh,  it's  pitiful !  pitiful !" 
she  was  thinking;  "they  are  starved,  not  for  food,  of  course,  but 
for  a  little  admiration,  a  little  love.    And  I — I  have  so  much." 

After  all  this  excitement,  Joan  looked  up  curiously  when  Mr. 
Beezley  was  announced.  "  Oh,  he's  quite  old,"  she  thought,  with  some 
disappointment. 

As  Mr.  Beezley's  shyness  wore  off,  Joan  grew  interested.  He  was 
quite  a  different  kind  of  a  man  from  any  she  had  known,  although  her 
"  boys,"  as  she  called  them,  were  nice  young  fellows,  gentlemanly  and 
athletic,  if,  perhaps,  not  very  clever.  Mr.  Beezley  was  a  botanist,  it 
appeared,  and  he  talked  of  his  work  in  a  way  that  made  Joan  wonder 
why  she  had  always  considered  the  subject  as  hopelessly  dull.  He 
was  just  telling  her  of  some  curious  plant  mimicry  when  Carrie  came 
running  in. 

"Oh,  dear,  Mr.  Beezley,  you'll  think  it  dreadfully  rude  of  us  all 
being  out  of  the  room  like  this.  I  hope  it  hasn't  seemed  a  very  long 
time.    Mamma  was  so  naughty,  she  never  told  us  you  were  coming." 

"  Your  cousin  and  I  have  been  entertaining  each  other,"  said  Mr. 
Beezley. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course;  I  heard  you  talking  as  I  came  in,  and  using 
such  dreadfully  long,  di£5cult  words  that  you  quite  frightened  poor 
little  me.  Were  you  telling  her  about  your  lecture  next  week?  I  sup- 
pose there  won't  be  any  ladies  present  ?"  she  asked  a  trifle  obviously. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.    "  Would  you  care  to  come  ?" 

"  Oh  Mr.  Beezley," — Carrie  gave  a  giggle, — ^"  you  must  talk  to 
mamma  about  it.    I  couldn't  go  alone,  though,  could  I  ?" 

"  I  meant  that  I  could  take  a  party,"  Beezley  said  rather  shortly, 
looking  round. 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  delightful,  if  dear  Joan  would  accompany  us," 
began  Miss  Carrie,  and  then  the  others  appeared  and  conversation 
became  general. 

"Ifs  delicious,"  Joan  said  to  herself,  "quite  too  delicious;   I'm 
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to  be  the  chaperone.  I  don^t  believe  it's  ever  dawned  on  her  that  Pm 
good-looking  I'' 

The  evening  seemed  very  long  after  that.  Miss  Came  played  and 
sang^  as  might  have  been  expected.  ^'  I  suppose  a  greats  strong  Thing 
like  you  despises  my  poor  little  accomplishments/'  she  said  suddenly  to 
Joan  with  a  spice  of  malice ;  '^  you  only  care  for  playing  cricket  and 
football  and  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you,  dear?" 

Joan  laughed  unpleasantly.  She  was  about  to  retort,  but  she  saw 
Miss  Mary  looking  distressed.  "  The  only  accomplishment  I  ever  prided 
myself  on  was  turning  cartwheels,"  she  remarked  instead,  ^*and  that 
isn't  much  use  socially  after  nursery  days." 

"  Oh  you  dreadful,  dreadful  girl !"  Miss  Carrie  turned  away,  over- 
come with  blushes. 

"  I  think  it  was  rather  nice  of  me  not  to  tell  them  that  I  really  can 
sing,'*  Joan  was  saying  to  herself — ^rather  hotly,  for  she  was  not  used 
to  feline  amenities.  **But  I  like  Cousin  Mary;  I  won't  make  her 
uncomfortable ;  besides.  Cousin  Carrie  is  old  enough  to  be  treated  with 
forbearance,"  and  Joan  felt  a  little  inward  ripple  of  amusement. 

"It  may  have  been  the  prospect  of  more  music  that  caused  Mr. 
Beezley  to  take  a  sudden  departure.  Miss  Carrie  inmiediately  aban- 
doned the  music-stool.  **0h,  I'm  so  tired,"  she  yawned;  "let's  come 
along  to  bed." 

Joan  was  tired  too,  and  welcomed  the  suggestion.  She  soon  found, 
however,  the  going  to  bed  was  nominal.  "  Florrie  and  I  will  brush  our 
hair  in  your  room,  dear,"  said  Miss  Carrie ;  "  then  we  can  have  a  good 
talk.  I'm  longing  to  hear  all  about  you.  I'm  sure  you're  a  dreadfully 
naughty  girl  too,"  and  she  giggled  slyly. 

To  Joan's  relief,  however,  she  found  that  their  longing  to  hear 
about  her  showed  itself  by  talking  continuously  about  themselves.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  that  they  would  go  on  indefinitely,  and  Joan's  brain 
began  to  reel  as  she  listened  to  detailed  accounts  of  a  long  succession 
of  curates.    At  last  an  imperious  knocking  was  heard  on  the  wall. 

"  Oh,  thaf  s  mamma,"  whispered  Miss  Carrie ;  "  we  must  run,  or 
we'll  get  into  a  dreadful  scrape.  There,  I  said  you'd  much  sooner 
share  our  room,  then  we  could  have  gone  on  all  night,  but  Mary  thought 
not,  as  you  were  almost  a  stranger  and  that.  But  I'd  be  dreadfully 
nervous  at  sleeping  alone — oh,  quite  terrified.    Don't  you  really  mind  ?" 

"  I  hate  sharing  a  room,"  said  Joan.  She  was  on  the  edge  of  losing 
her  temper. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh,"  she  groaned,  as  at  last  she  was  left  alone,  "  a  whole 
month  of  this,  twenty-eight  days,  billions  of  hours!  Why  did  I  say 
Fd  stop  so  long !" 

She  pulled  back  the  many  curtains  and  flung  open  the  window.  The 
night  seemed  restf ully  large  and  cold  and  far-away  after  all  this  tittle- 
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tattle  of  flirtations  and  personalities.  "  Why  haven't  they  ever  learned 
to  grow  old  ?"  she  reflected  wonderingly.  **  People  ought  to  be  taught 
it  at  school.  Perhaps,  though,  they'd  choose  not  to  have  a  single 
wrinkle,  inside  or  out,  and  call  it  ^  wearing  well/  Oh,  it  isn't,  though  I 
It's  putting  wigs  and  rouge  on  your  mind ;  it's  being  stunted,  deformed, 
— ^pitiable,"  and  Joan  flung  out  her  firm  white  arms  with  a  breezy 
gesture  of  youth. 

Suddenly  she  let  her  hands  fall.  "  To  think  that  in  twenty  years 
I  might  be  like  that,"  she  said  slowly;  ''I've  no  work  either,  nothing 
to  give  me  mental  wrinkles.  Oh,  it's  enough  to  make  one  get  married. 
It  really  is — only  I'm  so  dreadfully  fond  of  all  the  dear  boys."  Her 
lips  curved  deliciously. 

n. 

The  weeks  passed  more  bearably  than  Joan  had  anticipated.  Mr. 
Beezley's  frequent  visits  were  certainly  an  alleviation,  although  Carrie 
and  Plorrie  usually  monopolized  his  attention,  despite  his  obvious 
struggles  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  other  side  of  the  room- 
Occasionally  he  did  manage  it,  and  he  and  Joan  had  some  delightful 
conversations.  He  discovered,  to  her  surprise,  quite  an  unexplored 
continent  in  her  brain.  Even  when  Miss  Carrie's  one-sided  flirtation 
proved  too  detaining,  Joan  enjoyed  the  opportunity  it  gave  her  of 
talking  to  Miss  Mary.  She  had  grown  fond  of  this  middle-aged  cousin, 
who  was  not  very  original,  perhaps,  but  under  whose  timidity  lay  a 
sweet  and  kindly  graciousness,  which  only  needed  a  little  warmth  and 
sunshine  to  be  revealed.  She  was  more  than  passively  unperfected, 
she  was  actively  unhappy,  Joan  discovered,  when  her  stay  was  nearing 
its  end. 

It  had  been  such  a  pleasant  evening  too.  Carrie  and  Florence  were 
at  their  weekly  guild  meeting  and  Mr.  Beezley  had  called.  It  was 
quite  a  remarkable  coincidence  how  often  his  visits  chanced  to  fall  on 
this  night.  As  he  was  taking  off  his  coat  in  the  hall  the  postman's 
knock  had  sounded,  so  he  brought  in  the  letter  that  had  come — a  letter 
with  the  stirring  post-mark  of  ''Active  Service."  Joan  danced  for 
joy  when  she  saw  it,  for  she  had  been  very  anxious  about  her  Billy. 
She  insisted  on  reading  it  aloud,  and  Mary  and  Mr.  Beezley  listened 
with  interest  to  the  accounts  of  marches  and  privations,  graphic  by 
their  very  ill-telling.  Through  it  all  ran  a  spirit  of  joyous  adventure 
and  fresh  young  camaraderie,  that  was  clean  and  bracing  as  the  wind 
over  the  moor. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  there  with  him,"  cried  Joan,  and,  seizing  the 
never-used  brass  poker,  she  made  pretence  to  shoulder  arms,  then,  dash- 
ing to  the  piano,  she  broke  out  into  "  The  Bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee." 
Her  listeners  sat  there  dumb.  They  had  not  guessed  the  presence  of 
this  thrilling  contralto  voice.    Presently  Mr.  Beezley  got  up  and  stood 
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beside  her,  looking  down  at  the  vivid  face  and  strong,  white  throat.  She 
sang  song  after  song ;  it  was  an  orgy  of  youth  and  life  and  color.  Only 
Cousin  Mary  sat  undistinguishable  in  the  dusky  background,  seeming 
ever  to  grow  paler  and  less  significant. 

It  may  have  been  through  very  happiness  that  Joan  could  not  sleep 
that  night,  a  most  unusual  circumstance.  At  last  she  thought  that  she 
would  fetch  a  book,  so  she  crept  downstairs,  very  softly,  for  fear  old 
Mrs.  Marsden  might  wake  and  confront  her,  a  terrifying  object  in  an 
antique-patterned  dressing-gown  and  large,  frilled  nightcap. 

Joan  opened  the  drawing-room  door  almost  noiselessly,  and  then 
stopped  short  in  amazement.  Stretched  on  the  sofa,  her  face  hidden 
among  the  disordered  antimacassars,  lay  a  black-gowned  figure.  Could 
this  be  the  calm,  ladylike  Miss  Mary,  this  despairing  woman  who  had 
flung  herself  down  in  a  very  abandonment  of  desolation?  Joan  was 
just  going  to  hurry  forward,  thinking  that  her  cousin  must  be  ill,  when 
the  sound  of  a  sob  caught  at  her  heart.  She  had  often  seen  people  in 
distress ;  when  Billy  went  away  she  had  cried  a  good  deal  herself,  but  it 
had  been  another  sort  of  weeping.  She  turned  and  tiptoed  upstairs. 
It  seemed  dishonorable  to  have  suddenly  divined  the  reason  of  this 
sorrow.  *'  And  she  hasn^t  even  got  a  room  of  her  own  to  cry  in,  poor, 
poor  Cousin  Mary,*^  said  Joan. 

And  yet  the  next  day  at  breakfast  it  was  Joan  who  looked  tired  and 
uncomfortable.  Cousin  Mary  was  sitting  placidly  behind  the  large 
silver  teapot,  filling  the  cups  with  her  usual  careful  sedateness.  Joan 
began  to  wonder  if  she  had  dreamed  last  night^s  scene,  when  she  saw 
her  cousin^s  hand  tremble  slightly. 

"  I^d  like  to  hear  what  time  you  came  up  to  bed  last  night,^^  old 
Mrs.  Marsden  was  grumbling,  ^^  disturbing  me  just  as  I  was  dropping 
off.  And  goodness  knows  what  hours  you'd  keep  if  you  were  left  to 
yourself  and  didnH  sleep  in  my  room.*' 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  mamma.  I'm  afraid  I  did  allow  myself  to  get  too 
interested  in  the  new  Mudie  books,"  said  Miss  Mary.    She  even  smiled. 

"  If  Billy  gets  six  V.  C.'s,  he  can't  beat  that,"  thought  Joan.  Then 
she  choked  over  her  tea  prosaically. 

Joan  was  glad  that  in  two  days  her  visit  would  be  over.  She  was 
so  unused  to  concealment  that  she  found  it  hard  not  to  betray  her  pity. 
This  was  the  real  reason  that  she  declined  going  for  a  walk  with  Miss 
Mary  that  afternoon  while  Mrs.  Marsden  and  the  girls  were  out  calling. 

So  Joan  was  alone  when  Mr.  Beezley  was  announced.  "  I'm  sorry 
the  others  are  all  out,"  she  began  a  trifle  nervously. 

Mr.  Beezley  seemed  nervous  too.  He  did  not  sit  down.  "  I'm  glad," 
he  said  at  last  abruptly.  ^*I've  been  wanting  to  see  you  alone.  Miss 
Elliot.  There's  something  I  want  to  ask  you.  We've  been  good 
friends "  then  he  hesitated. 
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^^It^8  coming/^  said  Joan  to  herself,  feeling  rather  sea-sick.  She 
generally  did  on  such  occasions.  She  was  very  nnromantie  I  Perhaps 
she  felt  worse  than  usual,  for  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 
uncertain  of  her  own  feelings. 

^^  I  think  you  must  have  seen  that  I — that  there  is  someone  in  this 
house  for  whom  I  entertain  a  very  warm  regard/^  Mr.  Beezley  went 
on  with  an  old-fashioned  constraint. 

*^  I  like  that  much  better  than  the  modem  way/'  suddenly  flashed 
through  Joan's  mind  with  a  curious  impersonality,  ^^ifs  more  digni- 
fied.   I  wish  he  wore  powdered  hair  and  knee-breeches.'' 

^^  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  address  you  on  the  subject.  Miss  Elliot, 
but  you  must  see  that  my  position  is  rather  peculiar ^" 

^^He  thinks  he  ought  to  ask  father's  leave  to  pay  his  court;  how 
deliciously  mediseval,"  laughed  Joan  to  herself.  ^^He  can't  have  pro- 
posed to  many  girls,"  she  thought  with  a  sudden  tenderness. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  speak  more  definitely  to  the  lady,"  Beezley  was 
saying,  ^^for  fear  of  wounding  her  feelings.  I  mean  it  might  then 
spoil  our  friendship,  if  she  could  not  reciprocate  my  attachment.  So  I 
thought  that  you,  in  your  kindness,  would  give  me  some  clew,  some 
hint.    No  one  else  could  do  it." 

**  I  think  you  must  speak  a  little  more  definitely,"  said  Joan  softly. 
The  corners  of  her  mouth  were  trembling.    She  looked  beautiful 

^^  Surely,  surely  I  needn't  say  it,"  he  was  almost  whispering;  his 
face  was  very  good  to  look  at,  glorified  as  it  was  by  his  emotion, — 
"  surely  I  needn't  tell  you  that  I  love — Miss  Mary." 

**Whatl"  cried  Joan.  She  could  not  help  it.  She  would  have 
summoned  up  her  pride,  but  the  shock  had  been  too  sudden.  Fortu- 
nately Mr.  Beezley  misunderstood  her. 

^^You  surely  could  not  imagine  that  I  had  any  feeling  towards 
Miss  Carrie,"  he  said,  blushing  boyishly. 

^*  Oh,  no,  no !"  Joan  had  mastered  herself  now.  ''  I  just  thought 
you  were  such  an  old  friend — ^like  a  brother — ^to  them  all,  you  know.  I 
— ^I  think  you'd  better  ask  Cousin  Mary  herself.  I  don't  think  she'll 
be  wounded — ^though,  of  course,  I  don't  know  what  she'll  answer,"  she 
added  hurriedly  with  a  desperate  womanly  loyalty;  for,  indeed,  she 
knew  very  well. 

Mr.  Beezley  had  taken  a  sudden  step  towards  the  door.  ^^  Perhaps 
I'll  meet  her  if  I  go  out,"  he  said.  Then  he  turned  back.  "  How  dis- 
courteous and  ungrateful  I  am,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-by.    I  love  Cousin  Mary  too,"  she  said. 

He  did  meet  Cousin  Mary,  and  he  must  have  acted  on  Joan's  advice, 
for  they  were  a  very  long  time  coming  home,  and  when  they  arrived 
they  looked  most  ridiculously  happy.     Joan  hardly  recognized  her 
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cousin;  for  the  first  time  she  seemed  to  have  blossomed  out  into  full 
womanhood.    She  had  at  last  felt  the  sunlight 

"  I'm  so  happy  about  it/'  Joan  whispered  to  her.  She  kept  repeating 
the  words  to  herself  all  the  evenings  and  when  she  went  upstairs  that 
night  she  said  them  once  again.  Then,  by  way  of  showing  her  happi- 
ness, she  began  to  cry. 

"  It's  no  good  pretending/'  she  whispered  to  herself,  **  it's  no  good 
pretending  any  more.  I  do  care  for  him — oh,  I  do!  At  least  what 
I  like  most  is  his  preferring  Cousin  Mary.  At  last  I've  f oimd  one  man 
who  doesn't  only  think  of  looks.  But  then  if  it  had  been  me  he'd 
wanted  I  shouldn't  have  found  him/'  and  she  laughed  dolefully. 
'^Besides/'  she  went  on  with  a  resolute  cheerfulness,  "when  Billy 
comes  home,  as  a  defender  of  the  empire,  the  amount  of  snubbing  he'll 
need  will  be  terrific.  It  will  take  up  all  my  time  and  energy.  He  does 
look  nice  in  khaki  though.    Dear  old  Bill !" 


IN  NOVEMBER 

BY   INGRAM   CROCKETT 

HE  wild  duck's  wavering  wedge 
Upon  the  afterglow — 
A  whisper  in  the  sedge. 
The  new  moon  hanging  low. 

A  sparrow's  flute-like  call, 
A  cobweb's  twinkling  gleam, 

A  peace  that  hallows  all — 
The  beckoning  of  a  dream. 

A  thought  of  long-lost  days, 

A  memory  and  a  tear, 
A  tenderness  of  haze 

Upon  the  woodlands  sere. 

And  on  the  Spirit's  lips 

The  seal  of  silence  set — 
The  shadow  of  eclipse. 

The  muteness  of  regret. 
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LADY  DELIA  felt  that  she  must  tell  somebody  of  her  astounding 
experience,  and  when  Janet  Waymark  called  in  Grosvenor  Square 
^  at  five  o'clock  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  November  the  desired 
opportunity  seemed  to  be  provided. 

The  recollection  caused  her  face  to  flush  again  with  indignation, 
and  Janet  could  not  help  admitting  the  great  attractiveness  of  the  girl, 
whom  a  year  ago  she  had  regarded  as  a  child. 

*^  You  can't  imagine  anything  half  so  dreadful,"  said  Lady  Delia, 
holding  back  her  head  disdainfully. 

*^  Dreadful  things  don't  happen  to  children  of  your  age,*'  answered 
Janet  with  the  calm  superiority  of  twenty-five.  She  was  a  small  woman, 
rather  fond  of  admitting  that  her  only  attraction  was  an  income  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

^*  But  it  has  happened,"  Lady  Delia  insisted,  "  though  if  s  diflBcult 
to  believe  that  any  man  could  do  such  a  thing !" 

^^  Who  is  he  and  what  has  he  done  ?"  asked  Janet. 

"  I  told  you,"  Lady  Delia  explained,  "  that  Will  and  I  were  getting 
up  some  private  theatricals  for  our  hoiuse-party." 

Affairs  connected  with  the  ministry,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  had  brought  the  Earl  of  Wharf  stead  to  London  at  a  time  when 
he  would  have  preferred  to  be  amongst  his  pheasants,  but  he  fully  in- 
tended to  retxim  to  his  country-place  for  Christmas. 

"  We  are  doing  a  comedietta,"  Lady  Delia  continued,  ^'  and  in  an 
evil  hour  I  consented  to  take  a  part  in  a  farce  as  well — a  very  small 
part,  a  parlor-maid,  who  hasn't  a  dozen  words  to  say.'' 

^^Well?"  suggested  Janet  languidly. 

''We  had  a  rehearsal  here  yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Lady  Delia, 
'*  and  I  put  on  a  black  frock  and  the  most  elaborate  cap  and  apron ^" 

"  No  doubt,  you  looked  ravishing !"  cried  Janet,  a  little  enviously. 

"  Oh,  well,"  Lady  Delia  admitted,  ''  if  the  wretched  things  hadnt 
suited  me,  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  have  happened.  After  the  rehearsal 
they  all  went  away  but  Barbara,  and  I  insisted  on  going  downstairs  to 
let  her  out." 

"  You  were  determined  to  live  up  to  your  part !" 

''  There  was  no  one  in  the  hall,"  said  Lady  Delia,  "  so  I  opened  the 
street-door.    Barbara  begged  me  not  to  show  myself,  but  it  was  almost 
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dark,  and  I  could  only  be  taken  for  one  of  our  own  servants,  you  know. 
Anyhow/'  Lady  Delia  continued,  "  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
door-way  when  a  hansom  stopped  and  a  man ^' 

"  Young  r  asked  Janet. 

*'  About  twenty-five,  I  suppose.^' 

^^  And  lovely  r 

"  He  was  rather  good-looking '* 

"But,  of  course,'*  Janet  suggested,  "if  it  was  almost  dark,  you 
couldn't  see  very  much  of  him." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Lady  Delia,  "  he  took  me  for  the  parlor-maid.  He 
came  into  the  hall  and — and  what  could  I  do  ?"  she  demanded,  throwing 
out  her  hands. 

"  If  I  had  been  in  your  place,"  cried  Janet,  "  I  should  have  run 
away.    But  then,  if  I  had  been  there,  it  wouldn't  have  been  necessary." 

"You  see,"  Lady  Delia  explained,  "he  pressed  on,  and  so  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  back.  Then  he  stared  at  me  and  asked  whether  Will 
was  at  home." 

"  And  after  that,"  said  Janet,  "  I  suppose  he  went  away ^" 

"  No,  he  didn't,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  wanted  to  know  whether  Will 
was  in  London,  and  he  said  he  should  call  again  the  day  after  to-morrow 
— ^that's  to-morrow,  you  know.    And  then ^" 

"  WeU  ?"  urged  Janet. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  I  hadn't,"  said  Lady  DeHa,  "  but  I— I  felt  rather 
curious  to  know  who  he  was,  so  I  asked  his  name." 

"  Still  keeping  to  your  role  of  parlor-maid  ?" 

"  Why,  of  course." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Janet. 

"  Anyhow,"  Lady  Delia  continued,  "  I  asked  his  name,  and  he  took 
out  a  card-case.    He  seemed  to  be  rather  nervous." 

"  Poor,  dear  man  I" 

"  He  fumbled  with  the  card,  you  know,  and  once  or  twice  he  looked 
at  me,  and  I — ^I ^" 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  I  happened  to  be  looking  at  him." 

"  Strange,"  said  Janet  reflectively. 

"Then  he  gave  me  the  card  and  our  hands  touched,"  Lady  Delia 
continued,  and  Janet  noticed  that  she  was  breathing  very  quickly. 

"  An  accident,  no  doubt,"  she  suggested. 

"The  next  moment,"  cried  Lady  Delia  indignantly,  "he  had  the 
audacity  to  put  his  arm  around  my  waist  and — and  he  kissed  my 
mouth." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Janet,  and  Lady  Delia  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"Is  that  the  end  of  the  story?"   Miss  Waymark  asked  presently. 

"  Nearly." 
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^^  You  may  as  well  tell  me  the  rest^  eyen  if  it  does  seem  like  an  anti- 
climax/* 

*^  It^s  only  that  he — ^he  swore/*  faltered  Lady  Delia. 

"  He  swore  at  you  ?*' 

"  At  himself,  I  suppose/*  was  the  answer.  *'  I  was  intensely  stupid. 
I  couldn't  help  crying,  and  perhaps  he  felt  a  little  ashamed.** 

"  Don*t  you  think  he  ought  to  ?**  cried  Janet. 

'^  Oh,  it  was  horrible — abominable !    But  what  am  I  to  do  ?** 

"To  do?** 

"Janet/*  said  Lady  Delia,  "did  you  ever  hate  anybody? — ^not  dis- 
like, but  really  hate,  you  know?** 

Janet  shook  her  head. 

"  Too  dangerous,**  she  returned.  "  They  say  that  if  you  press  an 
intensely  cold  iron  to  your  flesh,  you  can*t  tell  whether  it's  hot  or  frozen. 
Extremes  meet,  you  understand.    May  I  hear  his  name  ?*'  asked  Janet 

"  Sir  Francis  Sargent/*  said  Lady  Delia. 

She  was  too  deeply  absorbed  by  her  own  indignation  to  notice  Janet*s 
sudden  expression  of  astonishment. 

"  I  would  do  anything  sooner  that  meet  him  again  !**  she  exclaimed. 

"  That  would  prove  a  little  uncomfortable  for  Sir  Francis  also/* 
suggested  Janet  quietly. 

"  I  want  him  to  feel  uncomfortable/*  said  Lady  Delia.  "  Will  was 
talking  about  him  last  night,**  she  continued.  "He  said  he  should 
invite  him  to  Wharf  stead  for  Christmas;    besides,  he  will  come  to- 


morrow.** 


"  If  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself,**  answered  Janet,  "  he  will  probably 
stay  away.'* 

Lady  Delia  did  not  answer  for  a  moment. 

"  I  am  positive  he  will  come,**  she  said,  with  her  face  aflame. 

"  Well,'*  suggested  Janet,  rising  from  her  chair,  "  suppose  you  spend 
to-morrow  afternoon  with  me.    Will  you?** 

"  Then/'  said  Lady  Delia,  "  I  shall  not  see  him.** 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  him  ?**  demanded  Janet  sharply. 

"  Of  course  not.  How  can  you  suggest  such  a  thing?**  Lady  Delia 
retorted. 

'^  Then  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  afternoon.** 

Lady  Delia  accordingly  set  forth  at  about  four  o*clock  to  Park  Lane. 
Janet,  being  an  only  child  and  having  lost  her  mother  several  years 
before,  was  entirely  her  own  mistress.  Lady  Delia  fancied  that  she 
seemed  nervous  and  excited  that  afternoon  as  they  sat  discussing  their 
friends  for  ten  minutes  without  interruption;  but  then  the  drawing- 
room  door  opened  and  to  Lady  Delia*8  consternation  the  butler  an- 
nounced,— 

"  Sir  Francis  Sargent.** 
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He  entered  with  the  easy^  self-possessed  air  of  the  modem  young 
man,  advancing  with  his  hand  outstretched  to  Janet. 

^^  So  glad  you  were  able  to  come  l'^  she  exclaimed.  ^'  I  wanted  you 
so  much  to  know  my  friend^  Lady  Delia.  Lady  Delia  Herrick,  Sir 
Francis  Sargent/' 

All  his  self-possession  left  him^  and  for  once  in  his  life  Sargent  was 
entirely  embarrassed.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood  staring  at  Lady 
Delia  and  wishing  that  the  floor  might  open  to  engulf  him.  His  left 
hand  trembled  as  he  held  his  hat  and  cane^  and  with  his  right  fingers  he 
nervously  twisted  his  dark  mustache. 

"  Have  you  met  Lady  Delia  before  P'  asked  Janet  with  well-coun- 
terfeited astonishment. 

*^  1 — I  think  I  have  had — ^had  that  pleasure/'  he  stammered,  and 
nothing  could  have  annoyed  Lady  Delia  more  than  this  manner  of 
describing  their  previous  encounter. 

'^  Where  was  that?"  asked  Janet,  whilst  Lady  Delia  now  recovered 
herself  sufficiently  to  dart  a  reproachful  look  at  her. 

''  Perhaps  Lady  Delia  scarcely  recollects/'  muttered  Sargent,  not 
knowing,  indeed,  what  to  say. 

^^  I  recollect  perfectly/'  said  Lady  Delia  in  her  most  dignified  man- 
ner. 

'^  Quite  lately,  then?"   Janet  persisted. 

^'  Our  last-— our  last  meeting/'  Sargent  answered,  aware  that  he  was 
hopelessly  floundering,  ^^  may  not  be  an  agreeable  reminiscence  to  Lady 
Delia." 

^'  You  can't  have  the  assurance  to  say  you  share  her  feeling  I"  cried 
Janet. 

Lady  Delia  sat  stiffly  erect,  with  a  flushed  face  and  shining  eyes, 
and  even  Janet  recognized  that  she  had  never  looked  more  bewitching. 

She  bit  her  lower  lip  as  he  glanced  at  her. 

"  No,"  he  answered  quietly,  "  I  can't  say  that." 

An  embarrassing  silence  followed,  Sargent  devoutly  wishing  he 
could  decently  go  away. 

'^  A  man  is  like  the  moon,"  said  Janet  abruptly. 

"  When  it's  imder  a  cloud  I"   exclaimed  Sir  Francis. 

^^We  see  him  night  after  night,"  Janet  continued,  ^^yet  it  seems 
that  there's  one  side  that's  always  hidden  from  us." 

^'  No  doubt  some  of  us  have  our  dark  sides/'  he  admitted. 

"Very  dark/'  said  Lady  Delia  significantly,  and  at  that  he  arose 
and  shook  hands  with  Janet.  With  a  bow  for  Lady  Delia,  and  an  ex- 
pression which  was  intended  to  be  contrite,  he  left  the  room,  and  before 
Lady  Delia  could  turn  upon  Janet  she  began  to  defend  herself. 

"  I  know  you  must  think  I  have  treated  you  abominably,"  she  cried. 

**  I  think  you  have,"  was  the  answer. 
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**It  was  no  use,"  Janet  admitted;  "I  couldn^t  resist  the  tempta- 
tion  '' 

"  You  didn't  even  tell  me  you  knew  him  I'^  said  Lady  Delia  indig- 
nantly. 

"That  would  have  hindered  his  punishment !*'  exclaimed  Janet 
"  You  will  admit  he  deserved  it/' 

"  I  don't  think  I  deserved  it,  Janet  1    Besides ^* 

"Welir 

"  Only  that  I  am  quite  capable  of  managing  my  own  affairs.  It 
was  scarcely  your  business  I" 

"  Oh,  but,  indeed,  it  was.  I  admit  you  are  a  victim.  I  met  Sir 
Francis  in  Switzerland  during  the  autumn.  He  was  introduced  to  my 
father.  He  became — ^well,  attentive  to  me.  Of  course,"  said  Janet 
with  a  sigh,  ^'  I  was  an  idiot.  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  at  last  I 
had  met  a  man  who  didn't  think  only  of  my  money." 

"  I  wish  I  hadn't  told  you  a  word  about  it,"  said  Lady  Delia,  after 
a  short  pause. 

"  My  dear,  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  you  I" 

"  Still,"  was  the  answer,  "  you  choose  an  odd  way  to  show  grati- 
tude." 

"I  am  afraid  I  didn't  think  much  about  you,"  Janet  admitted. 
"  Oh  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  remember  that  he  pretended  •to  care,  and 
yet  half  an  hour  after  leaving  me,  that  he  could  kiss  a  housemaid !  It 
is  atrocious  I" 

*'  But,"  said  Lady  DeHa,  "  he  didn't." 

"Didn't  what?" 

"  He  didn't — ^he  didn't  kiss  a  housemaid." 

"  Anyhow,  that  was  what  he  thought  he  was  doing,"  cried  Janet. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  it  was  hateful  of  him,"  said  Lady  Delia,  as  she  arose 
from  her  chair. 

A  few  days  passed  without  any  further  sign  of  Sir  Francis  Sar- 
gent, although  Lady  Delia  gathered  that  Will  had  met  him  at  the  club. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  her  "  set"  in  London  just  now,  and  one 
evening  during  the  first  week  of  December  Lady  Delia  went  to  a  small 
and  early  dance  at  Mrs.  Prince's,  and  there,  with  curiouo  sensations,  she 
saw  Sargent. 

He  had  obviously  recovered  from  the  embarrassment  which  he  had 
shown  at  Janef  s,  and,  approaching  with  complete  audacity,  he  bowed 
to  Lady  Delia. 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  before,"  he  began,  and  his 
impudence  almost  bewildered  her.  "  May  I  ask  you  for  a  dance?"  he 
added. 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  all  she  could  say,  although  the  words  seemed 
entirely  inadequate. 
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"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  will  not  dance  with  me,  I  hope,  at 
least,  you  will  give  me  a  chance  to  explain '^ 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  hope  devoutly,"  said  Lady  Delia. 
What  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  leaning  towards  her. 
That  you  will  never  let  me  see  you  again !" 

The  next  moment  she  scarcely  knew  whether  to  feel  angry  or  amused, 
but  Lady  Delia  determined  to  fed  angry. 

^^  We  cannot  talk  here,"  said  Sargent. 

*'I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  talk  to  you  anywhere,"  she  re- 
joined. 

**  I  only  wish  you  to  listen,  you  know,"  he  continued  with  a  smile, 
and,  finding  that  she  did  not  answer,  he  sat  down  by  her  side.  ^^  I  have 
succeeded  in  solving  the  mystery,"  he  remarked  the  next  moment.  "  I 
braved  Miss  Waymark  again *^ 

"  It  must  have  required  courage,"  said  Lady  Delia,  but  then  she 
grew  angry  with  herself. 

^*  Yes,  it  did,"  he  admitted.  "  But  I  am  not  accustomed  to  sleepless 
nights.    I  was  bound  to  discover  why  you  were  masquerading ^^ 

^*  Oh,  please — please ^^ 

"  I  know,"  he  went  on,  *^  that  Miss  Waymark  has  been  giving  me  a 
bad  character." 

"  Your  deeds  spoke  for  you,"  said  Lady  Delia,  carried  away  by  an 
impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  You  ignore  my  immense  temptation,"  he  answered. 

"  I  think  you  acted  disgracefully  I" 

**  Peccavi !"  cried  Sir  Francis. 

^*  For  a — ^a  gentleman  to  come  to  his  friend's  house  and  insult  a — a 
servant  I" 

"  Oh,  well,  I  didn't,  you  know.  Lady  Delia." 

"  You  thought  I — ^I  was  a  servant  I"  she  insisted. 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  thought  you  were  a  goddess,"  he  said,  bending 
eagerly  towards  her. 

^'  You — ^you  showed  very  little  veneration,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  want  you  to  bury  the  hatchet,"  he  urged,  "  and  accept  me  as  your 
brother's  friend." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lady  Delia,  "  that  you  must  be  a  very  un- 
desirable friend  for  him." 

Sargent  glanced  at  her  askant  as  he  stroked  his  mustache.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  knew  more  about  Lord  William  Herrick  than 
his  sister. 

^*  Still,"  he  persisted,  "  can  you  feel  justified  in  repulsing  a  peni- 
tent?" 

"  I  shall  not  refuse  to  meet  you,"  Lady  Delia  began. 

*'  Then  life  will  become  worth  living  again !"  he  exclaimed. 
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"  For  Janet's  sake — ^if  you  succeed  in  making  your  peace  with  her/' 
said  Lady  Delia. 

"  I  fancy/*  he  returned,  *'  that  you  have  a  wrong  impression ^^ 

"Here  is  my  partner T  she  cried,  "and  I  shall  say  no  more 
about  it/' 

She  took  excellent  care  to  avoid  him  during  the  rest  of  that  evening, 
although  she  perceived  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room. 
He  appeared  to  be  very  popular,  also,  and  if  he  had  not  acted  so  lament- 
ably. Lady  Delia  would  not  have  been  unwilling  to  dance  with  him. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  avoid  Janet  Waymark  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days,  but,  nevertheless,  she  paid  a  visit  to  Park  Lane 
early  in  the  following  week. 

"  You  are  nothing  if  not  magnanimous/*  said  Janet  without  much 
warmth  of  welcome.  "How  are  your  plays  going  along P'  she  asked 
presently. 

"  I  wish  we  were  going  to  stay  in  London/'  answered  Lady  Deha 
with  a  sigh. 

"Why?'* 

"  Oh,  it  is  dreadful  !'*  cried  Lady  Delia.  "  Will  has  invited  Sir 
Francis  Sargent  to  Wharfstead ^^ 

"Is  he  coming?"  asked  Janet  eagerly. 

"  It  is  very  abominable  of  him,'*  answered  Lady  Delia. 

"  You  know  that  Lady  Wharfstead  invited  me  for  Christmas  week,** 
said  Janet. 

"  Of  course,  we  are  all  delighted,**  cried  Lady  Delia. 

Wharfstead  House  was  to  be  quite  full  for  Christmas,  and  Janet 
Waymark  was  the  last  guest  to  arrive.  With  regard  to  Sargent,  Lady 
Delia  found  herself  in  an  embarrassing  position,  since  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  the  daughter  of  the  house  should  treat  him  with  something 
approaching  courtesy.  On  the  one  or  two  occasions  of  their  meetings 
since  Mrs.  Prince*s  dance  Lady  Delia  had  ignored  his  presence  as  far 
as  in  her  lay,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival  at  Wharfstead  she  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  confess,**  he  said,  as  she  gave  him  her  finger-tips,  "  that  I  have 
come  with  a  guilty  conscience.** 

"  It  would  have  been  better  to  follow  its  dictates,**  she  retorted. 

"  The  question  arose  in  my  mind,"  he  said. 

"  How  could  you  hesitate  about  the  answer?"  cried  Lady  Delia. 

"You  must  understand  that  another  organ  came  into  play,**  he 
returned. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,**  Lady  Delia  answered,  "  you  know  that  Janet 
Waymark  is  coming.** 

Before  Sargent  could  answer  her  brother  entered  the  room,  and, 
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meeting  Lady  Delia  again  after  taking  the  guest  to  his  chamber^  Her- 
rick  reproached  her  concerning  her  treatment  of  Sir  Francis. 

"Upon  my  word/^  he  said,  "I  can't  understand  why  you  always 
giye  the  chap  the  cold  shoulder.  He  isn't  a  bit  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing/^ 

"  I  daresay  he  isn't/^  answered  Lady  Delia,  with  a  crimson  face. 

On  the  following  morning  the  men  and  some  of  the  ladies  went  out 
after  Lord  Wharfstead's  pheasants,  whilst  Lady  Delia  drove  to  meet 
them  in  her  governess  cart  for  luncheon.  As  Sargent  said  that  he  had 
twisted  his  foot,  Lord  Wharfstead  suggested  that  he  should  be  driven 
home  by  Lady  Delia,  who  looked  annoyed  in  consequence.  The  cart 
being  small,  and  the  pony  smaller,  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  the 
animal  to  include  a  third  person. 

"Sorry,*'  said  Lady  Delia,  as  the  pony  trotted  slowly  homeward, 
"  that  you  have  met  with  such  a  serious  accident." 

"  Oh,  if  s  of  no  consequence,"  he  returned. 

"  I  didn't  imagine  it  was,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  The  fact  is  that  I  am  bound  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Sargent. 

"  A  little  shabby  to  make  an  excuse,"  she  suggested. 

"  All's  fair  in  love " 
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I  was  forgetting,"  answered  Lady  Delia,  "  that  Janet  would  arrive 
before  the  others  returned.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Francis,"  she  added, 
putting  back  her  head. 

"  It  was  nothing,"  he  mumbled. 

"  You  certainly  said  something." 

"  Nothing  you  ought  to  have  heard,"  he  answered. 

"  By  the  bye,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  heard  it  on  your  lips  before." 

"  Lady  DeUa,"  he  said. 

"WeUr 

"  I  am  going  to  run  the  risk  of  mortally  offending  you." 

"  It  is  a  day  after  the  fair,"  she  retorted. 

"  When  I  look  back '' 

"  How  hateful  that  you  should  be  able  to  look  back  to  that !"  she 
exclaimed. 

"It  wasn't  the  pony's  fault,  you  know,"  urged  Sargent,  as  she 
lightly  plied  the  whip.    "  When  I  remember  that  day ^" 

"  I  hope  you  feel  as  intensely  ashamed  as  I  do,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  ?"  he  whispered,  leaning  forward  in  the  cart. 

She  stared  into  his  face  for  a  moment. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded. 

"  It's  no  use  going  in  for  subterfuge,"  he  continued,  "  because  it  is 
my  most  pleasant ^" 

"  You  are  insulting  me  I"  cried  Lady  Delia. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  mortally  offend- 
ing you.    But  I  want  to  ask  whether,  when  you  look  back ^" 
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*^  I  always  avoid  it,"  she  insisted. 

"  Then  when  I  remind  you " 

It  ought  to  be  the  very  last  thing  you  could  do." 
Yes,  I  know,"  he  returned.    '*  But  the  end  sometimes  justifies  the 
means.    I  want  to  know  whether— candidly — ^the  recollection  is  wholly 
detestable  ?" 

^^  It  is  absolutely  and  entirely  hateful,"  answered  Lady  Delia,  and 
he  rubbed  his  ankle  as  if  it  pained  him  acutely,  although  it  did  not. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  Did  you  imagine  it  could  be  anything  else  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  hoped '' 

*^  How  strangely  you  must  think  of  me !" 

^^  As  I  have  never  thought  of  any  other  woman,"  he  protested. 

"  That,"  said  Lady  Delia,  "  is  fortunate  for  the  others." 

"  Yes — ^perhaps,"  he  admitted,  and  she  looked  straight  at  the  pon/s 
ears. 

"A  man  who  could  insult  a  servant!  Because,"  she  continued 
hastily,  "  if  you  had  known  who  I  was,  you  would  never  have  dared ^" 

^^  Not  then,"  he  answered. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  cried. 

"  Of  course,  I  should  have  had  to  wait  for  the  privilege,"  he  said. 
«  But ^" 

^'  There  is  Janet  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Delia,  as  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  house  and  saw  Miss  Waymark  and  her  maid  in  the  act  of  alighting 
from  Lord  Wharfstead's  black  omnibus.  The  visitor  was  the  most  self- 
possessed  of  the  group,  and  a  few  moments  later  they  all  went  to  Lady 
Wharfstead  in  the  drawing-room. 

After  the  house  became  at  last  quiet  that  night  Lady  Delia  tapped 
at  Janet^s  door. 

*^  Had  you  been  seeing  much  of  Sir  Francis  before  he  came  here  ?" 
she  inquired,  looking  charming  in  her  pale  blue  robe. 

^'  Oh,  pretty  much,"  said  Janet,  with  a  shrug. 

*'  He  twisted  his  ankle  this  morning,"  Lady  Delia  continued,  "  and 
my  father  told  me  to  drive  him  home." 

"  So  you  think  I  may  be  jealous  I"  cried  Janet  with  a  curious  kind 
of  laugh. 

She  was  a  woman  with  few  illusions,  and  from  the  outset  she  rec- 
ognized the  only  motives  which  could  induce  Sargent  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him.  But,  in  truth,  the  wish  had  been  father  to  that  thought, 
and  without  being  passionately  in  love,  she  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Sir  Francis  would  make  a  tolerable  husband  as  things  went 
Although  she  was  not  broken-hearted  when  she  saw  the  position  of 
affairs  at  Wharfstead  House,  she  became  bitterly  angry  and  vindictive. 

Her  vexation  reached  the  maximum  on  the  evening  of  the  play,  when 
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a  number  of  persons  from  the  neighborhood  reenf orced  the  house-party. 
The  comedietta^  which  came  firsts  was  acted  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  is  usual  with  such  things  in  similar  circumstances,  but  it  probably 
caused  greater  pleasure  to  the  actors  than  to  the  audience. 

Janet's  seat  afforded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Sargent,  whose  eyes, 
especially  during  the  farce,  scarcely  left  Lady  Delia's  face.  It  was  true 
that  she  looked  ravishing  in  the  parlor-maid's  dress,  and  when  the  play 
ended  and  the  actors  and  actresses  mingled  with  the  other  guests  in 
their  stage  make-up.  Sir  Francis,  leaning  against  the  wall  by  the  door, 
was  by  way  of  making  himself  conspicuous. 

And  Lady  Delia,  seeming  to  be  aware  of  her  power  in  this  guise  in 
which  Sargent  had  first  seen  her,  might  be  suspected  of  a  tendency  to 
exert  it.  Janet  felt  perplexed  by  the  problem  which  Lady  Delia  pre- 
sented, marvelling  whether  in  truth  the  girl's  wrath  was  as  overwhelm- 
ing as  she  had  pretended.  On  the  impulse  of  a  moment  Janet  set  forth 
in  search  of  Herrick,  a  hot-tempered  young  man,  unusually  devoted 
to  his  sister. 

^^  Intensely  hot  in  here,"  she  cried,  resting  a  hand  familiarly  on  his 
arm.  "  Can't  we  find  some  cooler  air  ?"  So  he  led  her  to  a  secluded 
comer  of  the  hall.  *^  By  the  bye,"  she  added,  **  has  Delia  forgiven  your 
friend,  Sir  Francis,  yet  ?" 

^*  What  on  earth  has  she  to  forgive  ?"  demanded  Herrick. 

'* Didn't  she  tell  you?" 

''  I  only  know  she  usually  treats  the  chap  villainously,"  he  answered, 
and  at  that  moment  they  saw  Lady  Delia  cross  the  other  end  of  the  hall 
and  disappear  into  the  billiard-room,  to  be  followed  a  few  seconds  later 
by  Sargent. 

*'  Is  that  your  notion  of  villainous  treatment?"  asked  Janet,  forcing 
a  laugh. 

"  I  never  pretend  to  understand  a  woman,"  said  Herrick. 

"  Well,  it's  a  little  hard  in  the  present  case,"  she  rejoined.  "  If  a 
man  had  insulted  me  in  that  way ^" 

*' Insulted  I"  exclaimed  Herrick  quickly,  and  then  Janet  gave  her 
own  version  of  the  affair. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Francis  shut  the  door  of  the  billiard-room. 

"Now,  this,"  he  murmured,  "is  the  very  kindest  thing  you  have 
done  for  me  I"  and  he  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  cushion  of  the  billiard- 
table,  gazing  into  her  face. 

"  Only  because  of  your  importunity,"  said  Lady  Delia. 

"  Will  you  grant  me  anything  if  I  am  only  importunate  enough  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  As  much  as  you  deserve,"  she  retorted. 

"  Ah,  but  I  don't  imagine  I  deserve  it,"  he  continued.  "  I  admit 
that  I  acted  like  a ^" 
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**  There  is  no  need  to  revDe  yourself/*  she  answered. 

**  But,  upon  my  word/*  he  said,  "  now  I  see  you  again  as  you  looked 
that  afternoon,  I  find  it  diflBcult  to  blame  myself  very  severely/' 

"  The  woman  tempted  me  P'  said  Lady  Delia.    "  It  is  the  old  story/* 

"  Why,  yes,**  he  urged,  "  if  you  will  only  let  me  tell  it.** 

^^  How  many  editions  have  there  been  already  ?**  she  asked. 

"  It  is  the  first,**  he  answered. 

"  Janet/*  she  suggested. 

'*  I  don*t  fed  guilty  in  that  case,**  he  said.  "  My  people  wished  me 
to '' 

"  Oh,  I  quite  understand  you/*  she  cried,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Then,**  he  returned,  *^  you  must  know  that  I  love  you ^** 

Sir  Francis  found  it  necessary  to  set  a  watch  upon  his  tongue  as  the 
door  of  the  billiard-room  opened  and  Herrick  entered  with  an  ominous 
face.  For  a  moment  the  three  stood  regarding  each  other  in  silence, — 
Lady  Delia  flushed  and  a  little  nervous.  Sir  Francis  with  a  frown  on 
his  brow,  Herrick  obviously  bent  on  mischief. 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you,  Sargent  I**  he  exclaimed. 

'^  Would  it  make  much  difference  if  you  had  it  five  minutes  later?** 
asked  Sir  Francis,  striving  after  patience. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  devil  you  meant  by ^** 

"  Will  I**  said  Lady  Delia,  **  the  play  is  over,  you  know.** 

"  Sargent  has  acted  like  an  infernal ^** 

**What  did  he  do?**  she  demanded,  drawing  herself  to  her  full 
height. 

"  Anyhow/*  said  Will,  more  wrathful  now  with  his  sister  than  with 
his  friend,  "  you  don't  seem  much  to  mind  it  I** 

"  What  ?**  demanded  Lady  Delia. 

*^  Janet  told  me  that  Sargent  had  insulted  you,**  cried  Herrick,  de- 
voutly wishing  he  had  not  attempted  to  interfere. 

**  How  very  foolish  of  her,**  said  Lady  Delia. 

"  The  first  time  you  met '' 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,**  she  answered,  **F-Francis  was  a  little  precipitate.** 

*'Look  here,  Herrick,**  exclaimed  Sir  Francis,  suddenly  reviving, 
"  Delia  is  going  to  make  the  best  of  me.  The  fact  is,  she  is  going  to  be 
my  wife  1** 

"  Good  Lord  !**  said  Herrick,  staring  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
"  When  did  that  come  about  ?** 

Lady  Delia  raised  her  eyes,  and  as  they  met  Sargent's  she  smiled. 

^'  When  was  it  ?'*  she  faltered,  and  she  lowered  her  eyes  again. 

"  I  think/*  he  answered,  "  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  from  the 
first/*  and  as  he  drew  nearer  and  took  Lady  Delia*s  hands,  Herrick 
thought  it  discreet  to  withdraw. 

Janet  did  not  in  the  least  enjoy  his  subsequent  explanation. 


** NEW- BORN  BABE  OF  THE  ROYAL  PALACE" 

BY  SUSIE   M.  BEST 

EW-BORN  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
Thine  is  a  cradle  carved  of  gold." 
"  Keep  thy  speech,  for  I  have  a  vision 
Now  of  One  in  a  manger  cold." 


"  New-bom  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
Silk  and  satin  and  lace  are  thine." 

''Hush/  for  I  see  Another  lying 

Roughly  housed  with  the  common  hineJ 


"  N ew-bom  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
Lit  are  the  lights  in  tower  and  hall." 

''  8eest  thou  in  the  heavens  yonder 

One  great  star  that  is  worth  them  all  V* 

'^  New-bom  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
Bells  are  clanging  the  news  to  earth." 

"  Nay,  not  sol  'Tis  a  flight  of  angels 
Choiring  of  a  Saviour's  birth." 


"  New-bom  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
Heir  to  a  kingdom's  crown  art  thou." 

"  Yea,  perchance — but  I  see  a  halo 
Circling  another  Baby's  brow." 


"  New-bom  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
Hark,  the  rejoicings  loud  for  thee  I" 

"  Oh,  miracle  I  'tis  a  world  acclaiming 
Him  who  shall  die  upon  a  Tree." 

**  New-bom  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
Writ  in  the  annals  is  thy  name." 

"  'Twill  be  forgot  when  the  mangered  Baby 
Rises  into  a  Saviour's  fame." 


"  New-bom  Babe  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
All  to  thee  must  homage  bring." 

"  Fools  and  blind  I    I  am  but  the  creature — 
He  in  the  manger  is  the  King  I" 
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THE  LITTLEST  BOY  AND 

SANTA  CLAUS 

By  Edwin  L*  Sabin 

THE  great  hall  clock,  stationed  opposite  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
struck  two.  From  his  bed  above  the  Littlest  Boy  listened  with 
a  sense  of  awe.  Never  before  had  he  heard  it  strike  so  late  an 
hour.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  heard  it  strike  ten,  but  usually  it  had 
struck  eight — and  when  next  he  was  awake  it  was  striking  six  and 
morning  had  come. 

This  was  a  very  valuable  clock,  so  the  Littlest  Boy  had  been  given 
to  understand.  It  was  much  taller  than  himself,  and  it  had  so  much 
to  say, — striking,  as  it  did,  every  quarter  hour, — and  said  it  in  such 
measured,  solemn  tones,  that  he  always  paid  it  profound  respect. 

Now  there  it  was,  evidently  sleepless,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  keeping  watch  upon  the  household  affairs  I 

The  Littlest  Boy  lay  and  listened.  The  house  was  impressively 
still.  The  only  sounds  audible  were  the  stately  ticking  of  the  monitor 
clock  below,  and  the  regular  breathing  of  the  Biggest  Boy  and  the 
Biggest  Oirl  in  the  room  adjoining. 

The  Littlest  Boy^s  eyes  were  wide  open  and  gazing  into  the  velvet 
blackness  close  above  his  face.  When  he  had  gone  to  bed  it  had  be^ 
Christmas  Eve.  He  was  not  fully  certain  as  to  the  line  of  demarkation, 
but  it  occurred  to  him  that  now  it  was  Christmas  Day  I  Then  he  began 
to  blink  and  think. 

He  wondered  if  Santa  Claus  had  come  yet.  Before  the  grate-fire, 
down  in  the  library,  were  ranged  three  chairs :  a  rocking-chair  for  the 
Biggest  Oirl,  a  straight-backed,  ordinary  chair  for  the  Biggest  Boy, 
and  a  huge,  roomy  arm-chair  for  himself.  Li  addition,  he  had  hung 
up  his  stockings  to  the  mantel. 

The  Littlest  Boy  considered  this  quite  a  clever  idea.  He  hoped  that 
Santa  Claus  would  appreciate  the  conveniences  offered :  the  chair  into 
which  to  dump  the  bulky  articles,  and  the  stockings  into  which  to  stuff 
the  smaller  ones. 

He  tried  to  picture  to  himself  how,  if  Santa  Claus  had  been  and 
gone,  that  chair  and  those  stockings  must  look.  At  intervals,  as  some 
particularly  alluring  fancy  stood  out  before  him,  he  gave  an  ecstatic 
wriggle  and  a  few  blinks  extra. 

Oh,  the  red  wagon!  And  the  silver  napkin-ring  I  Supposing  he 
got  them  both !  It  did  not  seem  to  him  possible  that  he  could  exist  with- 
out either,  and  yet — and  yet — ^he  mustn't  exact  too  much. 
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If  he  might  take  one  peep  into  the  library, — ^just  one  tiny  peep, — 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  Santa  Glaus  had  been. 

He  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  yield  to  this  temptation;  and  he  sighed 
hard  and  twisted.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  his  struggle  he  did  yield, 
for  first  his  disobedient  right  foot  stole  from  beneath  the  blue  coverlet, 
and  next  his  disobedient  left  foot ;  and  in  a  moment  all  of  him,  envel- 
oped in  his  long,  pink-flannel  night-gown,  was  moving  resolutely 
towards  the  door-way. 

He  shuffled  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  descended  to  the  midway 
landing  under  the  colored  glass  window.  The  stairs,  of  polished  oak, 
were  smooth  and  cold  to  his  soles,  but  he  did  not  mind,  because  often 
had  he,  thus  apparelled,  traversed  and  retraversed  them  in  the  process 
of  going  to  bed. 

At  the  landing  the  stairs  turned  sharply.  The  Littlest  Boy  also 
turned  with  them  to  continue  his  journey.  Now  there  ahead  of  him 
was  the  monitor  clock,  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  ticking  loud 
reproval.  Prom  the  library,  off  the  hall,  came  the  reminiscent  glow 
of  the  grate-fire  with  which  the  Christmas  Eve  had  been  celebrated. 

Down  sped  the  Littlest  Boy,  boldly  ignoring  the  astounded  clock, 
down  the  remaining  flight,  and  across  the  square  hall,  whose  rugs  were 
soft  and  comforting.  On  the  threshold  of  the  library  he  stopped  short, 
frightened  at  what  he  had  done. 

He  had  caught  Santa  Claus ! 

Aye,  there  was  Santa  Claus,  bending  over  the  big  chair,  which,  the 
Littlest  Boy  glimpsed,  was  overflowing  with  packages  and  things. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  Littlest  Boy  would  have  beat  courteous 
retreat  (although,  of  course,  his  farther  curiosity  was  simply  tremen- 
dous) had  not  Santa  Claus  suddenly  glanced  up  and  descried  him — 
a  small,  pink  figure,  made  still  pinker  by  the  glowing  coals,  framed, 
wide-eyed,  in  the  library  door-case. 

^*  Hello  V^  said  Santa  Claus  softly,  not  moving. 

*'  Hello  !^'  responded  the  Littlest  Boy.  "  I  didn^t  know  you  were 
here.'' 

"  Didn't  you  ?"  remarked  Santa  Claus,  straightening  up  and  slowly 
stepping  backward. 

"No,"  assured  the  Littlest  Boy.  "Did  you  get  in  through  the 
chimley?" 

During  his  whole  life — ^that  is,  ever  since  he  could  talk — ^the  Lit- 
tlest Boy  had  been  tr}'ing  to  say  "  chimney ;"  but,  somehow,  that  "  1," 
being  so  slim  and  hatchet-faced,  always  nimbly  slipped  in  and  elbowed 
out  the  "  n." 

"  Did  I  get  in  through  the  chimbley !"  repeated  Santa  Claus ;  and 
then  he  opened  his  mouth  in  a  silent  laugh.  "  Yes,  I  dumb  down  the 
chimbley,"  he  said. 
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"  I  s'pose  it  was  the  sitting-room  one^  then/'  hazarded  the  Littlest 
Boy.    "  The  fire  in  this  one  would  have  burned  you — ^wouldn't  itr^ 

"Sure;  it  was  the  settin*-room  chimbley/'  afltaned  Santa  Claus, 
with  more  of  his  silent  laugh. 

The  Littlest  Boy  noted  that  Santa  Claus^  also^  seemed  to  haye 
trouble  with  that  word. 

"You  say  ^chimble/  and  I  say  ^chimley/  but  my  father  says — 
says  ch — ch — chimneley  is  right/*  informed  the  Littlest  Boy. 

"  You  don't  mean  it  I"  returned  Santa  Claus,  who,  having  backed 
to  the  window  looking  upon  the  side  porch,  now,  with  his  hand  behind 
him,  was  deftly  sliding  it  up. 

"  Please  don't  go,  Santa  Claus,"  besought  the  Littlest  Boy.  "  Well 
talk  real  low,  so  nobody  'U  hear.  That  is,  if  you're  not  in  too  big  a 
hurry  to  stay/'  he  added  politely. 

"  Well,  I've  got  a  lot  of  places  to  ten'  to  yet  to-night,"  replied  Santa 
Claus.  "But  seein'  you're  so  anxious  I'll  stay  a  bit,  with  this  here 
winder  open  a  mite  so's  for  to  make  wentilation." 

"  When  you  go,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  see  you  go  up  the  chimley/' 
announced  the  Littlest  Boy  cautiously,  so  that  the  Biggest  Boy  and  the 
Biggest  Girl  over  their  heads  might  not  be  disturbed.  "  Or  is  it  too 
hard?" 

"It's  kinder  hard,"  acknowledged  Santa  Claus.  He  had  seated 
himself  on  the  broad  sill.    "  I  prefer  the  winder." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  on  the  roof  again,  where  the  reindeers  are?" 
queried  the  Littlest  Boy. 

"I  don't  use  no  reindeers  any  more,"  replied  Santa  Claus.  "I 
come  in  a  balloon,  an'  I  climb  up  the  rope, — see?" 

"  Oh  I"  said  the  Littlest  Boy. 

He  had  been  advancing,  step  by  step,  into  the  room. 

"  Where's  your  whiskers  ?"  he  asked,  now  able  to  obtain  a  clearer 
view  of  the  visitor. 

"  I  got  'em  burnt  off  in  a  red-hot  chimbley,"  answered  Santa  Claus. 

"  Oh !"  again  said  the  Littlest  Boy. 

He  was  very  sorry  for  Santa ;  it  must  have  hurt  him  terribly.  But 
he  was  disappointed  too.  Santa  Claus  without  whiskers,  and  in  a 
slouch  hat,  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  Littlest  Boy's  ideal. 

"  Is  that  your  sack  ?"  he  inquired,  indicating  a  limp  bag  that  was 
resting  on  the  sill  beside  Santa. 

"  Sure/'  responded  Santa  Claus. 

"  It's  almost  empty,  isn't  it !"  asserted  the  Littlest  Boy.  "  But  I 
s'pose  you've  lots  more  up  in  the  balloon.  Had  you  got  all  through 
with  me?  My  chair  is  the  middle  one,  there.  And  those  are  my 
stockings,  in  front  of  it." 

"Well,  I  was  kinder  foolin'  round  when  you  came  in,"  confessed 
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Santa  Clans ;  "  but  I  reckon  I'm  through.  Them  other  chairs  are  your 
ma's  an'  pa's,  I  take  it  ?" 

"Yes;  mamma's  is  the  rocker  and  papa's  is  the  other,"  informed 
the  Littlest  Boy  hurriedly.  "  Did  you  bring  me  a  red  wagon  and  a 
silver  napkin-ring?" 

"  Aren't  they  there  ?"  queried  Santa  Claus. 

"  May  I  look  ?"  asked  the  Littlest  Boy  eagerly. 

'*  Sure,"  granted  Santa  Claus,  with  his  favorite  word 

The  Littlest  Boy  was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  that  per- 
mission. In  a  twinkling  he  was  at  the  chair,  and,  oblivious  to  the 
rustling  that  he  was  producing,  was  burrowing  amidst  its  contents. 

He  did  not  have  to  burrow  to  find  the  red  wagon.  Its  two  front 
wheels  were  sticking  straight  up  against  the  chair's  back  I 

"  Oooo-ee  I"  jubilated  the  Littlest  Boy,  turning  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"Will  its  sides  fold  over?" 

"  You  bet !"  assured  Santa  Claus. 

"Just  bushels  and  bushels  of  thanks,  Santa  Claus,"  purled  the 
Littlest  Boy  rapturously.  "  I  hope  if  s  bigger  than  my  Cousin  James's 
is  I    Is  it?" 

"Sure!"  said  Santa  Claus.  "Now  how  about  the  ring?  Ain't 
that  there?" 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  replied  the  Littlest  Boy,  rummaging. 

"  Mebbe  it's  in  the  stockin's,"  suggested  Santa  Claus. 

And  it  was ! — ^a  beautiful,  shiny,  silver  napkin-ring,  all  done  up  in 
tissue-paper  1 

"  Oooooo-eee  I"  gurgled  the  Littlest  Boy,  unwrapping  it.  "  I  bet  if  s 
the  very  solides'  kind !" 

"Lemme  see,"  demanded  Santa  Claus.  "That's  what  I  intended 
it  to  be,  anyhow,  an'  I  hope  I  ain't  made  no  mistake." 

"  Yes,  it's  solid,  all  right  enough,"  he  said,  weighing  it  in  his  hand, 
while  the  Littlest  Boy  watched  him  anxiously.  "  But  don't  you  think 
that  that  there  wagon  an'  this  here  ring,  both  together,  are  too  much 
for  a  kid  like  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  responded  the  Littlest  Boy,  abashed.  "  I've  tried 
to  be  awful  good.  I've  picked  up  kindlin'  and  went  on  errands  and 
brushed  my  teeth — and — and  gone  down  cellar  after  dark,  and — ^and 
— and  I've  hardly  ever  cried  when  I  got  hurt !"' 

"Still,  seems  to  me,"  persisted  Santa  Claus,  gazing  at  the  shiny 
ring  in  his  fingers,  "  that  a  wagon  alone  is  enough  for  one  kid,  besides 
all  them  other  things  you've  got  in  yon  chair  an'  socks.  I  dunno  but 
what  I'll  take  this  an'  give  it  som'ers  else." 

"  Well,"  agreed  the  Littlest  Boy  gravely,  "  if — ^if  you  can  find  some 
little  boy  who  ought  to  have  it  more'n  me,  then  you  can— can  take  it; 
and  p'raps  next  Christmas " 
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"  God !''  roared  the  Biggest  Boy,  like  an  angry  lion,  leaping  through 
the  library  door-way. 

With  a  slam,  up  sped  the  window;  with  an  oath,  out  whirled  Santa 
ClausI 

"  You've  scared  Santa  Claus !  You've  scared  Santa  Claus  I"  wailed 
the  Littlest  Boy  in  despair. 

**  I  have,  have  1 1"  ezdaimed  the  Biggest  Boy,  gathering  the  waller 
into  his  arms. 

"  And  he  took  my  ring,*'  farther  lamented  the  Littlest  Boy. 

"  He  did,  did  he !"  repeated  the  lion — that  is,  the  Biggest  Boy — ^in 
a  commiserating  growl.    "  Never  mind ;  we'U  get  another." 

"  But  I  told  him  he  might,  if  there's  some  other  little  boy  who'd 
ought  to  have  it  more,"  explained  the  Littlest  Boy  truthfully.  **  Maybe 
he'll  bring  me  one  next  Christmas." 

Here  the  Biggest  Boy  shut  the  treacherous  window;  and  with  the 
Biggest  Oirl,  who  by  this  time  had  arrived  and  was  hugging  and  kiss- 
ing the  Littlest  Boy's  two  rosy  feet,  as  they  hung  down  inside  the  Big- 
gest Bo3r's  arms,  close  accompanying,  carried  him  upstairs  to  bed. 

What  do  you  think!  Evidently  Santa  Claus  repented,  or  else  he 
had  only  been  joking,  or  else  he  could  find  no  other  little  boy  who 
was  more  worthy;  for,  after  all,  at  daylight  there  was  discovered,  lying 
on  the  mat  before  the  side-door,  that  very  same  ring, — ^wrapped,  it  is 
true,  not  in  fine  white  tissue,  but  in  coarse  brown  paper. 

However,  upon  the  paper  was  scrawled,  in  ragged  but  unmistakable 

lines: 

"for  the  kid 

Santy  olaws" 


LEAVES 

BY   AGNES   LEE 

LITTLE  dead  leaves,  little  dead  leaves. 
Thronging  about  my  door; 
^    When  the  summer  wanes  and  the  autumn  cleaves, 
I  have  seen  ye  oft  before ! 

We  are  little  dead  hands,  little  dead  hands. 

Tapping  thy  walls  around ; 
Tjiving,  we  hid  the  sky's  blue  lands. 

But  now  we  hide  the  ground. 

Little  dead  hands,  beckoning  me 

Forth  from  a  fire's  red  glow. 
If  ye  will  tell  me  whither  beck  ye, 

I  will  open  my  door  and  go. 


A  VOLUNTARY  EXILE 

By  yennette  Lee 

Author  of ''The  San  of  a  Fiddler,*'  ''A  Pillar  of  Sail,"  etc. 


THE  afternoon  sun  poured  down  with  scorehing  heat.  A  little^ 
old  woman^  bending  over  the  stone  wall,  glanced  up  impa- 
tiently. She  dropped  the  large,  flat  stone  that  she  had  lifted 
from  its  place,  and,  feeling  in  the  silk  bag  hanging  at  her  side,  drew 
out  a  spotless  handkerchief,  with  which  she  wiped  her  face. 

'Terrible  hot,'*  she  murmured.  '^  ^Seems's  if  it  got  hotter^n^  hotter 
every  year.'' 

She  replaced  the  handkerchief  in  the  bag,  and  lifting  the  stone  once 
more,  carried  it  laboriously  across  the  open  yard  to  the  straight  path 
that  ran  from  the  door  to  the  road.  She  dropped  it  with  a  sigh  in  the 
path  and  straightened  her  back  sti£9y. 

"  There,'*  she  said,  "  that  makes  ten.'' 

She  glanced  at  them  complacently. 

"  It'U  be  one  good,  smooth  place  to  walk  on,"  she  murmured.  "  The 
old  wall  wa'n't  good  for  anything  anyway." 

She  looked  towards  the  low,  tumble-down  wall,  beyond  which  an 
orchard  shimmered  in  the  hot  light.  Beyond  the  orchard  the  ground 
dipped  sharply  into  a  hollow.  A  road  curved  from  this  hollow  and  ran 
along  in  front  of  the  house.  As  the  old  woman  stood  looking  towards 
the  orchard,  a  head  rose  over  the  hill  facing  towards  the  house.  It  was 
large  and  round  and  fair  and  rested  on  a  pair  of  plump  shoulders. 

The  old  woman  peered  at  it  sharply.  ^'Melissy,"  she  said,  under 
her  breath.    "  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  a  livin'  soul." 

She  started  down  the  path  at  a  brisk  trot,  the  black  bag  swinging 
at  her  side.    "  How-de-do,  Melissy  ?" 

The  young  woman  smiled — a  round,  slow,  placid  smile.  '*  How-de- 
do,  Aunt  Nancy  ?"  She  came  leisurely  up  the  long  path,  fanning  herself 
with  her  sun-hat,  which  she  had  removed.  She  glanced  down  at  the 
stones  in  the  path  and  then  at  the  old  woman's  flushed  face.  ^'  What 
you  been  doin'.  Aunt  Nancy  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  Makin'  a  walk."    The  tone  had  a  shade  of  defiance. 

"  Makin'  a  walk  1" 

The  old  woman  nodded.  "  If  11  be  one  good,  smooth  place  to  walk 
on  'fore  I  die,"  she  said. 
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Melissa^s  smile  deepened,  like  a  growing  moon.  ^'Why,  Aunt 
Nancy  T'  she  said  with  mild  wonder. 

The  old  woman  led  the  way  into  the  house.  She  drew  forward  a 
big  chair  to  one  of  the  shaded  front  windows  and  pushed  up  the  curtain 
a  little. 

**  Set  down  and  get  cooled  oflE/*  she  said.    "  Til  get  you  a  drinf 

She  bustled  away  and  presently  returned,  bringing  a  glass  of  water. 
A  faint,  cool  mist  clouded  the  outside  of  the  glass. 

Melissa  took  a  long,  restful  draught.  ^^You  do  have  good  water. 
Aunt  Nancy,'^  she  said,  handing  back  the  glass.  She  settled  back  com- 
fortably in  the  chair. 

Aunt  Nancy  took  the  glass  in  silence.  She  carried  it  to  the  table 
across  the  room.  '^It's  all  down  hill,^'  she  said  bitterly  as  she  faced 
about. 

^^What  is?''  said  Melissa  with  a  start.    She  had  been  looking  into 
the  syringa-bush  outside  the  window. 
"  The  path,''  replied  Aunt  Nancy. 

Melissa's  eyes  sought  the  long,  straight  walk  leading  to  the  road. 
"  I  don't  see's  'tis,"  she  said.    **  It  looks  pretty  level  from  here." 

*'I  don't  mean  that  one;  that's  all  right," — ^the  old  woman  looked 
out  at  it  approvingly, — "  I  mean  the  one  to  the  welL" 

"  Oh !"    Melissa's  mouth  remained  open. 

Aunt  Nancy's  was  closed  firmly.  **  The'  ain't  a  place  on  the  farm 
you  can  walk  on  thaf  s  level  ground,"  she  said  at  last,  opening  her  lips 
a  crack. 

"  I  don't  blow's  the'  is,"  responded  Melissa  slowly,  "  but  I  like  it." 
She  looked  out  of  the  window  contentedly.  The  blue  hills  that  rose 
in  the  distance  showed  through  a  gap  in  the  nearer  ones. 

"  Well,  I  don't."  The  old  mouth  took  on  a  grim  look.  "  I've  lived 
here  goin'  on  sixty-two  year  now,  and  I've  done  nothin'  but  go  up 
an'  down  hill  all  my  life.    I'd  like  a  little  smooth  goin'  'fore  I  die." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Nancy," — the  younger  woman  laughed  with  a  sweet, 
fresh  sound, — "  I  didn't  blow's  you  felt  that  way." 

"  Well,  I  do."  The  old  mouth  trembled  a  little.  "  I've  al'ays  felt 
so.  Nobody's  known.  John  never  knew.  I  thought  mebbe  he  would. 
But  he  didn't."  She  glanced  across  to  the  opposite  hill,  where  lines 
of  white  shone  among  the  trees. 

Melissa  rocked  for  a  moment  in  silence.  '^I'd  go  down  to  the 
Plain  on  a  visit  if  I  was  you,"  she  said  at  last. 

"I'm  goin',  but  it  won't  be  no  visit, — I'm  a-goin'  to  stay — for 
good  an'  all."  The  words  came  slowly,  as  if  a  plan  were  forming 
itself. 

Melissa  gave  a  little  start.  She  looked  about  the  room.  "  Whafll 
you  do  with  the  things?"  she  asked. 
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''  SeU  'em.'' 

«  Everything  r 

The  old  woman  nodded.  *'  I'm  tired  of  *em,  I  tell  ye.  I  want  level 
goin'  an'  new  things  to  look  at  an'  think  about  'fore  I  die.  I'm  goin' 
to  have  patent  spring  rockers  'stead  0'  these  old  slat  chairs,  an'  a  clock 
with  chimes  'stead  0'  that," — she  motioned  towards  the  tall  clock 
across  the  room, — *'an'  new  dishes,  the  latest  patterns, — like  them  down 
to  the  tea-store, — an'  Brussels  carpet  an'  a  chenille  table-cover  an'  a 
furnace  fire  an'  a  refrigerator  box  an' — ^gas,  maybe."  She  stopped,  a 
little  breathless. 

Melissa  looked  impressed  and  thoughtful.  '^  I  wonder  if  youll  like 
it?"  she  said  slowly.  **  Don't  seem's  if  you  would."  She  looked  around 
the  big,  cool  room,  vdth  its  shining  furniture,  its  quaint  rag  carpet, 
and  the  old  clock  ticking  off  the  sleepy  afternoon. 

It  ticked  through  a  long  silence. 

Aunt  Nancy  broke  it.  **I'm  going  to  advertise  in  the  Gazette 
right  off,"  she  said  with  an  air  of  decision.  "I  declare,  I  wonder  I 
never  thought  of  it  before.    I  b'lieve  you  put  it  into  my  head." 

Melissa  shook  her  head,  smiling  a  little.  '^  It's  somethin'  I  shouldn't 
ever  have  thought  of,"  she  said.  She  waited  a  minute.  "  If  you're  goin' 
to  sell,  why  can't  you  sell  to  Abner'n'  me?"  She  spoke  with  a  little 
hesitation,  as  if  fearing  to  take  advantage  of  her  aunt's  foolishness. 

The  old  woman  stared  at  her.  "  Why,  I  can  I"  A  light  broke  over 
her  face.  "I  declare!  Seem's  if  it  was  Providence,"  she  said  won- 
deringly.  *'  If s  just  the  place  for  you'n'  Abner.  You'll  like  it  an'  I 
can  go  where  I  want  to."    She  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction. 

Melissa  shook  her  head  again.  '^  It  don't  seem's  if  we  ought  to  let 
you  do  it,"  she  said  doubtfully. 

"  You  tell  Abner  to  come  up  an'  see  me  this  evening,"  was  Aunt 
Nancy's  response. 

She  stood  in  the  door-way  and  watched  her  niece  go  down  the 
long  path.  "  I  guess  I  won't  finish  pavin'  it  to-day,"  she  called  gayly 
after  her.    "  You'n'  Abner  don't  hanker  after  pavements  the  way  I  do." 

Melissa  looked  back,  with  her  slow  smile.  "  We  like  it  just  as  'tis," 
she  said  placidly. 

n. 

"Come  right  in,  Abner."  Aunt  Nancy  looked  up,  smiling  and 
elated. 

The  young  man  standing  in  the  door-way  paused,  looking  at  her , 
doubtfully.    He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  the  indecisive  beard  that  strayed 
around  his  chin  gave  him  an  air  of  youthfulness.    "  How  are  you  feelin' 
to-night,  Aunt  Nancy  ?"  he  asked. 

She  laughed  briskly.  "I'm  feelin'  all  right,  Abner.  Come  right 
in  an'  set  down.    You  needn't  be  afraid  I'm  goin'  out  of  my  mind." 
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The  young  man  smiled  feebly.  He  crossed  the  room  and  seated 
himself  in  a  straight-backed  chair,  his  hat  balanced  on  his  knees. 
"  Melissy  said  you  was  thinkin^  some  of  sellin'/^  he  said  hesitatingly, 
glancing  about  the  room. 

She  nodded.    **  Yes,  Fm  goin*  to  sell.'* 

The  young  man  raised  his  hand  to  his  chin.  He  rubbed  it  thought- 
fully.   ^*  Don't  seem's  if  we  ought  to  let  you,''  he  said. 

She  gave  him  a  sharp  glance  and  settled  back  in  her  chair.  '*  Now, 
Abner  Suncook,  don't  you  bother  your  head  about  me,  my  time  0'  life  I" 
She  looked  him  over  again.  *'I've  spanked  you  a  good  many  times, 
hain't  I,  Abner?"  she  asked,  regarding  him  over  the  top  of  her  spec- 
tacles. 

He  nodded  his  head.    A  smile  came  slowly  into  his  light-blue  eyes. 

It  was  reflected  in  the  black  ones  peering  over  the  spectacles.  "  I 
guess  I'm  old  enough  to  know  what  I'm  about  I've  been  thinkin'  it 
over  since  Melissy  was  here  this  afternoon,  an'  it's  all  pretty  clear  in  my 
mind." 

She  waited  for  a  moment,  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  old  clock. 
Then  she  shook  her  head  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  Your  father  was  a  Suncook,"  she  said,  turning  the  black  eyes  on 
him  once  more,  "  an'  I'm  a  Suncook,  bom  an'  bred,  an'  I've  lived  in 
this  house  sixty-two  year,— come  next  March, — an'  if  s  long  enough. 
My  husband  died  here,  an'  my  children  was  all  born  an'  died  here. 
*^  I've  closed  a  good  many  dead  eyes  in  this  house,  first  an'  last, — an'  put 
pennies  on  'em,"  she  said  reflectively. 

The  young  man  stirred  uneasily. 

"  I  s'pose  I  ought  to  want  to  die  here  myself,"  she  went  on  slowly, 
"  but  I  don't — ^not  yet.  There's  a  spirit  in  me.  I  want  to  see  some- 
thin'  besides  the  everlastin'  hills  before  I  go."  She  looked  at  him 
sharply.    **  You  don't  know  much  about  that  feelin',  do  you,  Abner?" 

He  shook  his  head.  '^  I  dunno's  I  do,"  he  responded.  "  I'm  pretty 
contented  up  here  in  the  hills — ^with  Melissy  and  all." 

She  nodded  assent.  "Yes,  you're  a  Suncook.  They're  all  that 
way — ^lovin'  the  hills.  I  took  more  after  mother's  side.  She  was  a 
Poppleton.  They  liked  level  goin'.  Three  of  'em  ran  away  to  sea." 
She  smiled  grimly. 

"  The  house  would  be  yours  sometime  anyway,"  she  went  on  after 
a  moment.  "  I'm  going  to  sell  it  to  you  cheap,  an'  on  easy  terms.  I've 
got  enough  to  live  on, — John  looked  out  for  that."  She  rocked  placidly 
back  and  forth  for  a  minute. 

Abner  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but  she  stopped  him  with  a  little 
gesture.  A  look,  half  of  shame  and  half  of  amusement,  had  crept  into 
her  face. 

"  I  might's  well  tell  you,  Abner,"  she  said  with  a  grim  smile.    "  I 
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hain't  told  a  livin'  soul.  But  you're  a  Suncook,  same  as  me,  an'  I  feel 
as  if  I'd  got  to  tell  somebody." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Abner.    He  moved  forward  in  his  chair. 

She  looked  at  him  shrewdly.    "  You  won't  tell  nobody  ?"  she  said. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  the  first  thing  I'm  goin'  to  have  when  I  get  down  ofif  the 
hills  is  an — autymobile." 

She  leaned  back,  triumphant. 

Abner's  eyes  bulged  feebly.  He  shifted  them  uneasily  to  the  dock 
and  then  to  the  floor. 

Aunt  Nancy  laughed  happily.  "Now  you  think  I'm  out  of  my 
head,  don't  you,  Abner?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  sheepish  guilt. 

"  But  I  ain't.  I  never  was  quite  so  sane  in  all  my  life.  I've  al'ays 
wanted,  ever  since  I  was  bom,  to  ride  somethin'  that  went  by  itself. 
I've  pulled  horses  up  an'  down  these  hills  till  I'm  sick  to  death  of  it. 
I've  al'ays  set  far  f orred  on  the  seat  an'  breathed  light  so's  not  to  weigh 
so  much,  an'  I  want  to  ride  in  somethin'  I  can  lean  back  in  an'  weigh 
heavy  'fore  I  die — somethin'  that  I  won't  have  to  think  all  the  time 
how  tired  if  s  gettin'."    She  nodded  emphatically. 

Abner  snickered.    "  Seems  kinder  queer,"  he  said  safely. 

"I  s'pose  it  does.  I  don't  see's  other  folks  feel  that  way.  I've 
watched  'em  a  good  many  times  comin'  up  the  orchard  hill,  an'  they  all 
lean  back  an'  take  it  comf 'table — ^the  fat  ones  most  of  any,"  she  added 
reflectively. 

Abner  smiled.  "You  could  have  your  automobile  up  here,"  he 
ventured  after  a  pause. 

She  shook  her  head.  "'Twouldn't  be  it.  Folks'd  be  running  to 
the  windows  to  talk,  an'  lookin'  out  an'  sa3rin'  I  was  crazy  an'  ought  to 
be  shut  up.  I'd  rather  pull  horses  till  I  die'n  do  that."  She  looked  at 
him  rebelliously. 

Abner  made  no  reply.    He  could  think  of  none — ^no  safe  one. 

Aunt  Nancy  continued  to  regard  him  shrewdly.  "  It  use'  to  be  a 
bicycle  I  wanted,"  she  said  slowly. 

Abner  started,  and  she  laughed. 

"  I  wanted  one,  first  time  I  ever  saw  'em,"  she  went  on.  "  It  was 
one  of  them  high  ones  with  a  little  wheel  in  front,  I  saw  it  at  a  fair 
over  to  Charlemont.    That  must  'a'  been  thirty  years  ago  an'  more." 

She  sat  lost  in  thought. 

Abner  eyed  her  cautiously. 

"Women  didn't  ride  'em,"  she  said,  rousing  herself.  "I  s'pose 
anybody'd  thought  I  was  crazy,  sure,  if  I'd  said  I  wanted  to.  I  never 
told  anyone.  I  remember,  drivin'  home  that  night,  John  said  what 
foolish  things  they  was.  I  didn't  say  anything."  She  sighed  remi- 
niscently. 
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**  When  I  saw  the  new  kind — ^an'  women  ridin'  'em — ^it  did  seem's 
if  I  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  That  was  twelve  years  ago,  pretty 
near/'    She  sighed  again. 

"An'  now  I  see  by  the  papers  they  don't  use  'em  so  much.  They're 
goin'  by  an'  autymobiles  is  all  the  rage.  If  I  don't  get  down  pretty 
quick,  I  won't  ever  have  a  chance."    She  looked  at  him  half  pleadingly. 

He  stood  up  with  an  air  of  decision.  "  Well,  Aunt  Nancy,  I  don't 
understand  how  you  feel,"  he  said  gently,  "  but  I  don't  believe  you're 
out  of  your  head.  And  if  you  want  Melissy  an'  me  to  take  the  house  an' 
keep  it  for  you,  we'll  do  it.  An'  you  can  have  it  back  on  the  same 
terms  when  you  get  tired  of  livin'  down  there  an'  want  to  come  back 
to  the  hills." 

"  I  sha'n't  ever  want  to  come  back,"  she  said  simply,  "  not  as  long 
as  I  can  have  an  autymobile  an'  ride  in  it  down  there." 

ni. 

"How's  she  f eclin',  Abner  ?" 

Melissa  was  sitting  before  the  big  open  fireplace,  rocking  gently 
back  and  forth  and  patting  a  long,  white  bundle  that  rested  on  her 
knees. 

Abner  came  across  to  the  fireplace  and  peered  cautiously  down  at 
the  bundle.    "  She  asleep  ?"  he  whispered. 

Melissa  nodded  proudly.  She  kept  on  patting  the  long,  white 
clothes  with  slow,  soft  touch  as  she  looked  up  at  Imn.  "  How'd  you 
find  Aunt  Nancy?"  she  asked  again. 

Abner  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  "  She's  doin'  all  right,  I 
guess,"  he  said  slowly. 

"I  suppose  her  new  things  are  pretty  nice?"  suggested  Melissa. 
There  was  a  mild  curiosity  in  the  round  eyes. 

"  Yes,  they're  pretty  nice,  I  guess," — Abner's  eyes  travelled  slowly 
around  the  big  room, — "but  they  can't  hold  a  candle  to  these — ^not 
'cordin'  to  my  notion."  His  glance  came  back  and  rested  contentedly 
on  the  white  bundle. 

Melissa  smiled.    "  What  sort  of  things  are  they?"  she  asked. 

Abner  reflected  a  moment.  A  smile  crept  into  his  face.  "The 
only  thing  I  seem  to  remember,  for  certain,  is  a  big  hanging  lamp— «8 
big  around  as  the  candle  stand  over  there;  an'  it's  got  dangling  glasses, 
all  colors,  hangin'  to  it." 

Melissa's  round  eyes  grew  rounder.    "  Is  it  pretty  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,  it's  strikin',"  said  Abner  guardedly.  "  Yes,  she's  got  every- 
thing she  said  she'd  have,"  he  added  after  a  moment,  "  Brussels  carpet, 
an'  patent  rocker,  an'  the  door-beU  goes  by  'lectricity,  an'  a  nickel 
teapot." 

Melissa  sighed  gently.  "  Is  she  happy,  do  you  s'pose,  Abner  ?"  she 
asked. 
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Abner  broke  into  a  big  laugh.  *' Happy! — ^You  just  ought  to  see 
herT'  He  chuckled.  "I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  She^s  a  new 
woman,  I  tell  you.  I  didn^t  suppose  it  was  in  her.  She  goes  chip- 
pering  around  and  smiling.  She's  doin'  something  the  whole,  blessed 
time — a  female  missionary  or  a  bargain  sale  or  a  church  fair  or  some- 
thing. I  didn't  see  her  more'n  five  minutes  't  a  time  while  I  was 
there.  She's  got  some  kind  of  a  new  thing  for  her  hair/'  he  added 
thoughtfully.    *'  It  makes  her  look  different — ^younger,  I  guess." 

*^  What  is  it  like  ?"  Melissa  leaned  forward. 

'^ell,  it  kind  0'  stands  up  on  the  top  an'  comes  out  some- 
where  ^" 

"Is  it  black?" 

He  stared  at  her  vaguely.  "Well,  I  ain't  quite  sure,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"  If  s  a  cap,  maybe,"  suggested  Melissa. 

He  shook  his  head  decisively.  "  No,  it  ain't  a  cap.  I  know  a  cap 
when  I  see  it,  I  guess.    If  s  a  different  kind  of  structure." 

Melissa  leaned  back  with  a  soft,  impatient  sigh. 

Abner  looked  at  her  apologetically.  "'Tain't  so  easy's  you  think 
to  tell  about  them  things — ^'specially  this  one  0'  Aunt  Nancy's."  He 
gave  a  soft  chuckle. 

Melissa  smiled.    "  Mebbe  if  s  a  rossette,"  she  said. 

Abner  looked  relieved.  "I  guess  'tis.  Thafs  a  good  name — a 
mssette." 

"But  you  ain't  sure,  Abner?" 

"No,  I  ain't. sure." 

There  was  silence.  The  old  dock  ticked  loudly.  The  baby  stretched 
out  her  small  fingers  and  gave  a  sleepy  wail. 

Melissa  set  her  upright  and  trotted  her.  "D'  she  ask  about  the 
baby?"  she  asked. 

"  Land,  yes  I  She  couldn't  hear  enough  about  her.  She  says  maybe 
she'll  come  up  an'  make  us  a  visit  when  snow  comes — so's  she  can't  use 
her  automobile  any  longer." 

Melissa's  clutch  on  the  white  clothes  tightened.  "  When — she  can't 
— use  her — automobile?"  she  repeated  slowly. 

Abner  nodded.    "  She's  got  one.    Goes  out  ridin'  every  day." 

Melissa  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "  HoVd  she  ever  learn  ?"  she 
asked  after  a  pause. 

"  Hired  a  man  to  run  it  for  her  awhile.  Oh,  she  wa'n't  no  time. 
She's  always  wanted  to — ^to  do  somethin'  of  the  sort,"  said  Abner 
discreetly. 

The  puckers  faded  from  Melissa's  forehead.  "D'  you  go  ridin' 
in  it  ?"  she  asked  with  returning  interest. 

Abner  paused.    "  Well,  I  went  once,"  he  said  guardedly. 
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^'Didn't  you  like  it?'' 

"  She  drives  middlin'  fast." 

Melissa  nodded.  *^  I  should  know  she  wotild.  I  can  see  her  now.'' 
She  straightened  the  baby's  clothes  and  shook  her  gently. 

"You  have  to  set  up  kind  0'  straight,"  said  Abner  reflectively, 
"  with  nothin'  to  do — and  look  as  if  you  didn't  know  folks  was  starin' 
from  the  sidewalks.    It's  kinder  hard  work." 

"  Don't  Aunt  Nancy  mind  ?"  asked  Melissa  wonderingly. 

"Mind?  She  don't  see  'em — or  know  it.  She's  so  busy  tumin' 
the  crank  an'  enjoyin'  herself  she  can't  see  anything.  Has  to  look 
out  for  corners  too,"  he  added.  "We  went  round  comers — ^most  of 
'em— on  two  wheels." 

Melissa  shuddered.    "  I  shouldn't  think  it'd  be  safe." 

"  Yes,  it's  safe,  I  guess, — for  her.  Other  folks  have  to  step  lively." 
He  chuckled.  "  One  day  when  she  was  goin'  pretty  fast  an'  a  police- 
man happened  to  see  her  she  was  taken  up ^"    He  stopped  suddenly. 

There  were  some  things  it  was  just  as  well  not  to  tell  Melissa — ^and 
the  baby. 

"  What'd  you  say  ?"  demanded  Melissa  breathlessly. 

"  I  said  she  was  so  taken  up  with  the  thing  she  never  saw  him.  She's 
having  a  terrible  good  time,"  added  Abner,  switching  the  conversation 
back  to  the  safe  track. 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can,"  murmured  Melissa.  She  raised  her 
eyes  doubtfully.  "You  don't  s'pose  she's  out  of  her  head,  do  you, 
Abner?" 

He  laughed  cheerfully.  "  Not  a  mite.  She's  havin'  the  first  good 
time  of  her  life." 

Melissa  gave  a  faint  snifif.  Her  mild  face  grew  almost  stem.  "  I 
shouldn't  think  'twould  be  a  very  good  time  without  any  folks  or 
Baby."    She  patted  the  bundle. 

"She  says  it's  a  good  deal  like  the  New  Jerusalem,"  responded 
Abner  gravely.  "There's  a  river  flowing  through  it,  you  know,  and 
it's  level  an'  good  wheelin'.  And  it's  a  city,  so  there's  folks  around  to 
talk  to  an'  look  at." 

Melissa  looked  down  at  the  baby.  Her  eyes  softened.  "  Poor  Aunt 
Nancy.  I  don't  s'pose  we  ever  knew  how  she  missed  'em,"  she  said 
softly. 

IV. 

"Are  they  comin',  Abner?"  Melissa  looked  up  anxiously.  Her 
round,  placid  face  was  tear-stained. 

Abner  stamped  the  snow  from  his  boots.  "They're  on  the  way 
with  her,"  he  said  slowly,  drawing  oflf  his  mittens.  "  I  come  on  ahead 
to  tell  you,  so's  to  have  things  ready." 

"They're  all  ready.  I've  been  keepin'  'em  hot  all  the  morning, 
ever  since  I  got  the  word.    Was  she  much  hurt,  Abner  ?' 
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Abner  looked  out  of  the  window.  He  cleared  his  throat.  Then  he 
nodded  without  speaking. 

Melissa's  face  grew  awed.  "Don't  seem's  if  they  ought  to  bring 
her  way  up  here — in  this  snow.*'  She  glanced  at  the  cold  window. 
"  It%  likely,  kill  her.'' 

"  The  doctor  says  nothin'  will  hurt  her  now/^  said  Abner  gruflBly. 

"Is  she  so  bad r 

He  nodded  again  without  speaking. 

Melissa  sighed  softly.  "Poor  Aunt  Nancy!  How^d  it  happen, 
Abner  r 

"She  got  thrown  out  of  her  automobile — ^run  into  somethin'  and 
upsef 

"  Her  automobile !    In  the  snow !" 

"  There  ain't  any  snow  down  on  the  plain.  She's  been  ridin*  every 
day,  right  along.  She  was  possessed  about  it, — wore  a  sweater,  you 
know,  an'  thick  things.'* 

Melissa  shook  her  head.  "  I  can't  seem  to  understand  it,  Abner — 
her  actin'  so." 

"  I  can.  She  was  a  kind  of  child.  I  never  see  a  child  so  tickled 
over  anything  as  she  was  over  that  carriage  thing  when  I  was  down 
there.    She'd  waited  a  good  many  years." 

Melissa  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  window.  "  They're  coming,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  put  in  the  other  soapstone."  She  moved  away  to  the 
bedroom,  her  eyes  filling  with  quick  tears. 

When  the  slow  procession  came  up  the  long,  straight  walk  she  was 
waiting  at  the  door  with  a  smiling  face. 

A  pair  of  black  eyes  looked  up  from  the  bimdled  figure  on  the 
stretcher. 

Melissa  bent  over  it  tenderly. 

"How-de-do,  Melissy?"  The  muffled  voice  came  faintly  out  of 
the  wrappings.    "  It  ain't  very  level  goin'  up  here." 

Melissa's  mouth  quivered,  but  her  eyes  smiled.  "  It's  pretty  hilly, 
isn't  it.  Aunt  Nancy?"  She  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  to  a  deaf 
person.  "Bring  her  in  this  way,"  she  said  to  the  men,  lowering  her 
voice. 

They  stamped  the  snow  from  their  feet  and  crossed  the  sitting- 
room  to  the  bedroom  door. 

The  keen,  black  eyes  from  their  wrappings  darted  at  each  familiar 
object  as  they  passed. 

Half  an  hour  later,  propped  up  in  the  big  four-poster,  Aunt  Nancy 
beamed  cheerfully  upon  the  room. 

"  Looks  pretty  comfortable,  don't  it  ?"  she  said. 

Melissa  nodded. 

Aunt  Nancy  looked  at  her  sharply.  The  black  eyes  twinkled. 
Now,  don't  you  feel  bad,  Melissy  Suncook,"  she  said  quaintly,  "  I'm 
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going  to  have  a  real  comfortable  dying,  I  guess.  I  always  did  tiiink  I 
should  like  this  bed  to  die  in/* 

Melissa  looked  at  her  with  a  little  ave.  *' Don't  you  feel  any 
pain,  Aunt  Nancy  ?'*  she  asked. 

"  Not  a  mite.  I*m  paralyzed  up  to  here/*  There  was  an  accent  of 
pride  in  her  voice  as  she  laid  her  wrinkled  hand  on  her  heart. 

"Twon't  be  many  days,  the  doctor  says.  The  hills  look  real  good, 
don't  they.**  Her  glance  strayed  to  the  window,  where  the  mountains 
rose,  blue  and  hazy,  in  the  soft  light.  Her  eyes  dwelt  on  them  with 
a  look  of  content.  "  There  ain*t  anything  in  the  world  just  like  *em,  is 
there?**  she  said  gently,  **but  they  do  make  it  dreadful  hard  goin* — 
'specially  for  horses.  You  didn*t  expect  I*d  be  coming  up  here  like 
this  ?**    She  turned  quickly  to  look  at  her  niece. 

Melissa  shook  her  head. 

"  I  al'ays  knew  I  should  come  back,**  said  Aunt  Nancy.  "  I  knew 
I*d  come  back — ^if  I  could  get  here — ^to  die.  I  wanted  to  go  to  sleep 
in  the  hills.    They*re  a  good  place  to  sleep.**    She  smiled  faintly. 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  pillow  with  a  sigh.  **  I  guess  1*11  take 
a  nap,**  she  said  slowly.  "  When  I  wake  up  you  can  bring  the  baby  in 
to  see  me — I  always  did — ^love  babies — and  folks.** 
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BY  J.    HAMMOND   BROWN 

INSIDE,  the  grand  church  organ  pealed 
And  sweet-voiced  choir-boys  sang; 
Broadcloth  and  Satin  lolled  at  ease. 
While  belfry  music  rang. 

Outside,  the  wind  blew  bitter  cold, 

A  lonely  street-waif  stood 
Hard  by  the  door,  with  wondering  eyes. 

In  need  of  clothes  and  food. 

The  preacher  in  his  robes  of  white 
Gave  thanks  in  long-drawn  prayer; 

Broadcloth  and  Satin  bowed  their  heads — 
Gave  thanks,  each,  for  his  share. 

The  little  stranger  out-of-doors 

In  garments  soiled  and  rent. 
Passed  on  into  the  great,  wide  world, 

And  wondered  what  it  meant. 
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If  you  suffer  from  Eczema,  Salt  Rheum,  Ringworm, 
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1 1  W   ^  mM  1     1  1 1  1 1  1     Rheumatism,  Indigestion,  Nervousness.    Flesh  producer.    Equal  pure  blood  of 

I  ■   M   ^  mm  ■     llllll     A  bullock.     Pleasant  to  take.     Thin  people  gain  10  lbs.  a  month.     If  you 

II  J^         1  m  1     II  II 1 1     are  thin  and  a  sufTerer  try  it     Three  weeks'  treatment    P" n  P  P  1 
^F  m  m         m0  ■■  ^w  ^W  mm     Inclose  lOe.  for  postage ;  we  send  tablets  prepaid.                   T  ■■  CL  CL  ■ 

W.  A.  HENDERSON,  Dept.  L.  Clarinda.  Iowa. 

jayne's  expectorant 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippincott*s. 
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LIPPIHCOTTB  UAQAZIVB  ADVERTISER. 


uppmaoTT'a  maoazikb  aovertibbr. 


LIPPIUCOTT'B  UAOAZISB  ADVEBTtSEIi. 


Provident 

Life  and   Trust 

Co.,    PHIXiADXlLiPai^ 


TV.     OOK^CR      FOURTH 
CHESTNUT     STRBsrrs 

(Moa.  401-4OB) 


Evidence  of  the  skilful  and  faithful  management  of  this 
cotnpan}'  is  found  in  ils  exceedingly'  low  expense  rate,  and  the 
remarkabl;  favorable  rate  of  tnortalily.  For  the  whole  period 
of  its  exiBlence,  the  death  rale  has  been  only  sixly-one  per  cent, 
of  the  rate  indicated  by  the  aulhoritalive  tables. 

The  organization  of  the  company  affords  a  slrong  guaranty 
of  safe  management  for  the  future.  There  i*  the  same  need  for 
care  and  intelligent  discrimination  in  selecting  a  life  insurance 
company  that  there  is  in  selecting  investments  for  a  trust  fund. 
The  question  of  (he  first  importance  in  either  case  is  the  ques- 
tion of  absolute  security. 

invited  to  address  Ibe 


4-IMPORTANT  GATEWAYS-4     FINEST 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 


i.  S.  THORNE,  ThM  V.^P.  uid  Gcnl  M^, 


C  P.  TUI^EIt,  Gcn-1  P 


LIPPIKCOTT'B  UAOAZINE  ADrsnTtBHR. 


LIPPINOOTT'B  UAOAZISB  ADYERTIBBR. 


SUFFERERS  FROM 

AND     OTHER 


Dyspepsia 
Stomach  Troubles 

CAN  FIND  QUICK  REUEP 

by  using  ^f 

ilycozone 

in  absolutely  harmless  germicide.  It  sub- 
lues  tlie  inflammation  of  tlie  mucous  mem- 
t>raiie  of  the  stomach,  thus  removing  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  effects  a  cure. 

For  any  stomach  trouble  it  will  do  good 
and  generally  cure. 

Used  and  recommended  by  leading  phy- 
sicians. 

'K^'l^  Vp  Vp  I  will  send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  aoc,  to 
K  XKK^K^  cover  aotual  postatfe.  «  liberal 
sample,  that  will  prove  the  claims  I  make  to  your  entire 
satisf action.  This  preparation  cannot  harm  you,  and 
In   most  cases  gives  wonderful  results.      Address 

PROF.  CHAS.  IfARCHAND,  59  Prince  St.,  N.T. 


GREATEST 
PLAYGROUND 
>N  EARTH 


EVERY   NEED    ) 

EVERY  WISH      ^<^AN    BE    SUITED 

EVERY   purse) 

FECIAL    RATES 

Have   been  established  by  the  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  between  all  parts  of 

CALIFORNIA 

and  its  great  number  of  famous  resorts  by  which 
the  expense  of  a  trip  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  and 
reasonable  rate. 
For  example : 
ROM   ALL  PARTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

To  the  Resorts  in  the  Shasta  Region,  Lake  Tahoe 
and  SurroundingSf  Yosemite,  The  Big  Trees,  The 
Kings  River  Country. 

ROM   SAN  JOAQUIN   AND   SACRAMENTO 
ALLEY  POINTS 

To  the  Monterey  Bay  Coast 

ROM    THE   SAN    JOAQUIN  VALLEY,   ARIZONA, 
ND   NEW  MEXICO 

To  the  Seashore  in  Southern  California  and  the 
Resorts  of  Morthern  California, 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION,  INQUIRE  OF 

R    J.   SMITH,   AGENT. 
99  SOUTH  THIRD  ST.  PHILAOCLPHIA,  PA. 

end  ten  cents  in  stamps /or  a  coPy  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Rice  C0ok  Book,  containing  two  hundred  receipts. 


a 


HAY  FEVER 

SUFFER£RS 

stay  at  home— go  any^yhere 


f 


BUT  TAKE 


Orangeine 

POWDERS 

under  simple  directions  to  Prevent**  In- 
ttsnUy  Rj^eve«  Finally  Ditp^  Proved 
by  many  seasons'  countless  cases. 

The  Usual  Experience. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughea.  a  prominent  banker  of 
Newport,  B.  I.,  writes :  *^Enclo6ed  find  $5.00  for  five 
paokaffes  of  *Oran«eine.*  I  have  used  ^Oranffeine' 
extensively  in  my  family  and  recommended  it  widely 
to  friends.  My  first  experience  was  inconnecti/m  with 
Hay  Fever,  from  which  I  snflfered  many  years,  and  I 
am  frank  to  say  <t  has  accrnnplished  an  entire  cure. 

OTHER  SUMIMER  APPLICATIONS: 

Summer  Colds,  Bowel  Troubles,  Headache 
(all  kinds),  Neuralgia,  Menstrual  Pain, 
Heat  Prostration,  Fatigue,  Debility,  Sea- 
sickness, Asthma,  Bralh  Fag,  etc. 

TRIAL   PACKAGE  FREE. 


Oi^MMlne  Is  MAW  Mid  W  all  »rMrcMl  ve  dr«acl«U  In 
i>7»«»eaiid  $1.*0  »a«kacc«i.  .l^Md  tc  »<Mit«ce  for 


h 


lOe  tHal  »Mkiice  mailed  fkvc  with  fall  lnr*rMatloB  and 
pr«Bliieai  lad*rs«ai«Bts. 

ORANQEINB  CHEniCAL  CO.,  Chicago. 


ii 


FIVE 

POINTS  OF 
EXCELLENCE 


Leaving  the  center  of  the  city  from 
which  you  start;  reaching  the  center 
of  the  city  of  your  destinatioi\^  over 
smooth  and  level  tracks ;  giving  rest 
and  comfort;  riding  beside  running 
waters  most  of  the  way ;  through  the 
centers  of  population  to  the  gateways 
of  commerce  ;  when  you  travel  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


A  coDv  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
••Four-Track  Series"  will  be  sent  free  upon 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  George  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippincott's. 
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LIPPISC0TT8  MAOAZISE  ADVERTiaER. 


LlPPruCOl^'a  UAOAZtKB  ADVBRTI8VR. 


Mo  Woman  Meed  Be 

A  Wall  newer. 

'"•'  Ir.a;™;""'  Sent  Free 


*  tUiaWL,    C«I<IA<I«. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED  TRAINS 


The  Union  Pacific  \ras  the  fiisl  line  to  intro- 
duce Dining  Cais,  Veslibuled  Cars,  Sleun 
Heat,  Pinlsch  Light,  Buffet  Smoking  and 
IJbraiy  Cars,  Tourist  Cais,  on  Trans-Cooli- 
nental  Trains  west  of  the  hlissouri  River. 

IT  AGAIN  LEADS 

by  introducing  an  ELecTRic  Lighted  train 
throughout,  "Thb  Overland  Limited," 
with  L'ompartmenl  Observation  Cars,  having 
Electric  Ijunfs,  Electric  Fans,  Electric  Curling 
Iron  Healeis,  Telephone  Service,  etc.;  Dining 
Rooms  witli  Electric  Candelabn,  Bath  Rooms, 
Barber  Shops.  Circulating  Libraries,  etc. 

The  an  compriiiing  this  train  constitute  the 
highest  and  beat  development  of  car  constmc- 
tion  and  of  comfortable  and  luxurious  Imvel. 

This  famous  train  reaches  Salt  Lake  City 
twelve  Iwurs  and  San  Francisco  siiteen  hours 
ahead  of  all  competitors. 

Full  inforniation  cheerful]]'  furnished  on 
application  to 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 


BAZIN'S 


FOR  REMOVING 
SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 
A  legitimate  preparation  in  use  over  half  a 

century.     Price,  50  cents.    Beware  of  dangerous 

imitations. 

DEPILATORY 

Why  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  worthless 
anicles?  Bazia's  is  reliable  and  cheap.  It  is 
simple,  effective,  and  hannless. 

£SS«^POWDER 

Hall  &  Rvcxel,  New  York.    EsUAlished  1848. 


YOUR   HGVRE, 

MAOAmE. 


FAILVBE    II(P**BIBt.B. 


Ourlwi>klM."nBALTM.  ORAce 
AND  BEAOTV,**  li  hlsklr  ■■tomt- 

The  Natura  Company 

4Z    WcBt    M4tb    street,     KEW  VORK,     Satte  17 


A  PERFEa  BUST  ^^£3!|;;5 

°™'    *  111?  AiTEXi 

IdlnclioiHwllI 

iv^^n  retired. 
-Ditiii;  failan 
gniblc.    Faily 


ihly  cndoTKd 
yilcianl.  In- 


MME.  HASTINGS.  A.D..  59  Dcwbom  St.,  Chicajo 


MYSELF  CURED  i:^:.»cT^ 

MISS  MJtftY  N.  BRLDWIN.    Box  1313.  Chicago. 


D  advertlMrs,  klodlj  i 


LIPPISOOTT'B  UiOAZITfE  ADTBRTIBER. 


II 

il 
-I 


UPPINOOTT-S  MAOAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Itdl      rAlcNI     ^it.     The  verv  bat  consHtc 

inn      DCUflDIt    D'aESTIVE  TABLBT3.  i  per  day.  H  hour  be(c 
—    —  ...  —    S  moDtlu,  11,00.    Samr  price  at  DruggMt. 


vateut  Ind  heal Ih.  blood,  laste.bmth.  Momub.  romplexton.  liver, 
-  m.  Irregular  health  of  any  kind.  REMOVES  THE  CAliBK  OF  IT. 
UtutlonHl  tiealment  In  unhealthy  wagons  uid  plaets  ia  HUNT'S 

tore  break  £«M.   Tdays'treatmentbymail,  (aample 

month's  treatment  fcj- mall.  !Sc.  -  ■' *-'  —  " 

T.  J.  HUNT.  Drawer  B,  Men 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

SHAKB  INTO  YOUR  SHOES 
PiHit— EiH.  a  pawder  for  the 

ttsuna  nubtfi,  iwoISd,  nutlBc 


mt  Dt  oonwnd  bnnlcv 

a-nallnco^IloBiMid  hot.  Hied,  hJiEkM. 
-DAY.    BoldbiilDnnstotauA 


f  ""tX  flfQTaGR      GRAY'S      KWEBT 

■adCaMfortr   drM,ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  La  Ror,  H.Y. 


BUNIONS 


"PQWD'STOESPlimC" 


proval.  Mdbcv  back  It 
llflcd.  SeiidoullJneDf 
3  wtiie  fnr  particulars. 


t 


n.  ACHFELDT,  Foot  Specialist, 

41   Test  24tb   Street,     New  Yo^    Suite  ] 


laUfflMKHHMM 


OPIUM! 


C  tablished  Biiici 


can  be  t&lien  at  home  wltl 

^venlence    or   detention    I 

bUBlneai.    Address  The  Dr.  J 
Steptaena  Co.,  Dept.  P<  S,  IiebBBOD,  O. 


IX-BLOOD 


Tablets  FOR  THIN-BLOODED  PEOPLE. 

Rheumatism.  Indigestion,  Nerrotaness.    Fleeh  pmducer.    Equal  pure  blood  o( 
a  bullock,      feasant  to  take.     Thin  people  train  in  Ihi.  a  mnnih.      II  vnu 

are  thin  and  a  guflerer  try  it.     Three  weeks'  " 

lucloae  lOe.  torn '  ■--•— ■ 


FREEI 


AYNE'S    EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS 


D~A>areat  EnvUth  Remedy  I 

BLAIR'S   PILLSl 

S«litSw^EilH:tlv&    60CL  Atl      I 
JKlWggTB.  ■■MWnUanBt.H.Y.l 


■■tT   BIFKATINO   «HOT   QUM   ONLY  9 


Id  writing  to  adTertlsers,  kindlj  mention  LlPPiNCon'l 


LIPFINCOTTa  UAOAZISB  ADTBRTIBBR. 


UPPIXOOTT'S  UAOdZISE  SDVERTIBEB. 


Reached  in  the  greatest 
luxury  by  the  magnificent 
trans-continental    train 

OVERLAND  LIMITED 

MOST  LUXURIOUS 

TRAIN  ,7.  WORLD 

Leaving  Chicago  8  p.  m, 
every  day  and  reaching 
San  Francisco  in  less  than 
three  days. 

The  best  of  everything. 
Compartment  Observation 
Cars;  Drawing-Room  Cars; 
all  meals  in  Dining  Cars; 
Buffet-Library  Cars  (with 
Barber  and  Bath);  electric 
reading  lamp  in  every  berth. 

ELCCTRIC  USHTED  TNflOUfiHOUT 

Two  other  last  trains  daily 
leaving  Chicago  at  lo  a.  m. 
and  11.30  p.  m.  Round- 
trip  tickets  from  Chicago  at 
^50.00  on  sale  August  > 
to  10;  special  excursion 
rates  on  all   other  days. 

CHICAGO  (  NORTH -WESTERN 

UNION  PACIFIC  AND 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 

TtafcMi  fram  uiy  ralway  agint 


HNGLErOOT 

STICKY    FLY    PAPKR 


THE   O.  *  W.  THUM   CO.,  Mfh*. 


HOW  TO  GET  MUSIC 

MAMMOTH  CATALOOUB  and  one 
2Sg.  Piece  lor  Sc.  to  pay  poitiEc. 

Unlverul  Muiic  libnry.  36  W.  iSih  Si., 
NlwVoik.   Agtn J'.  .iw_. 


ibniry^  W. 


FREE 


WHIST  i 


SDilSiKTHOHBOIlJ  EYEWATER 


In  wdtliiK  to  adTertHera,  klnaiir  mentloB  LiFFiNCOTT'a, 


LIPPISC0TT8  UAOdZINH  AUVERTIBBR. 


LIPPIltOOTT'B  MAQAZISB  ADVERTISES. 


HAMMOND 

Leading  Typewriter 
of  the  World 

GrtMed  Speed         Lightest  Toudi 
Qmelesl  in  Use  Chewiest  lo  Repaft 

Greyest  IJutMgy     ■UsAJr  WfiHna 

THE  ONLY  POLYGLOT 

Uiing  i  Hmirti  7)ft  Smtriti  in  TuxMf-ta 
.b^ia^ts,  all  immedlarcly  inicrcliangeabk, 

now  adds  ro  its  conceded  perfeciions  (per- 
■fta  alignment,  uniform  impression,  etc.) 

A  CROWNING  GLORY 

The  Best  Mamrolder,  where  Quality  and 
Ouaniiiy  are  considered. 


tiliiJtnum-MMiii 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 


2  BRiailwk)'.  Ne«  York,  tell 


eichantK,  and  unprejud 
•e1»cOon.  Bhlppedlortr 
ilnn.    OMleniupplIed. 


Ouarvnleeil  HislclwM  n 


IiyiDENps= 
RlikspOEt^.  Sendusv  our  name 
for  prospcctua  of  the  Rayo  Min- 
ldg«nd  Developing    Co.  oICsl- 
ifornu.    Everr dolIfDniatnliii 


H  •elling  ai  gmui 


IB  propoaittoa. 
ind-floor  price. 


HUTOHIHSOH,  OOLDSHITH  *  OOHPAHT, 

Sxolnftv*  Eutem  FUumcUl  AcbdU. 

53  Btate  Strnt,  Boiton,  Mui. 


D  writing  to  advertlsen,  klodl)-  n 


LIPPISOOTT'S  MAGAZISE  ADVBBT18BS. 


UPPISOOTrS  MiOAZISB  ADVBRTIBBR. 


^M'i^'.j  


"~''^^.ir:>>-^«i^ 


#Stl»^^ 


EpH. — "I'd  laik  to  hub  some  ob  dem  tnelonB,  but  I'se  ukeei^d de  davg'a  'roun'  Booiewbar; 
hoWBumeber,  I'll  He«  what  I  kin  do. 


UPpmOOTTB  MAOAZISB  ADVSBTISBR. 


THE   INTERNAL   BATH 


MORE    IMPORTANT  THAN   THE    EXTERNAL 


"J.   B.    L.  CASCADE" 

ibcDB^j  ApptiaaaipKUIIjriDBdcrar  ihBnicKBHfLilpfBcllHDf  Ibe  iBteru 


TYRRELL'S    HYGIENIC    INSTITUTE 

Dcrr.  64  M.   16B2  Broadwav,  New  York 


od,  I    u   u>  la  ttlKBiii 
Cnufliiir  )<»n. 


Is  delightful  in  September.  Reduced  rate  round-trip  Excursion 
Tickets  on  sale  daily.  Liberal  return  limits;  diversity  of  routes; 
varied  scenery. 

THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Most  Luxurious  Train  in  the  World 


Leaves  Chicago  at  8.00  p. 
Two  Other  fast  trains  at  1 


.  daily ;  less  than  three  days  en  route, 
oa  a.  m.  and   11.30  p.  m.,  daily,  vis 


CHICAGO  &  NORTH-WESTERN,   UNION   PACIFIC 
AND  SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  RAILWAYS. 

THE  »rjT  or  EVERYTHING. 

Compartment  Can,  ObMnKllonCan.  DtninsCan,  Buffet-Library  Cm 
(with  bubei  and  batb);  eleclric  lighted  inroushoal. 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKKTB  VIA  THIS  ROUTE. 


UPPJNC0TT8  MAGAZINE  ADVBRTI8BR. 


Strategy.— (Continued. 


"V-i 


t 


«%«t 


>, 


T^*- 


''Now' 8  Boon's  I  git  out  on  de  end,  den  yous  put  dis  rock  back  ob  me  on  de  boad  to  hoi'  it 
down ;  den  yous  kin  look  frough  de  fence  an'  watch  fo'  de  da^'g. 
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LIPPINOOTT'a  MAQAZISS  ADYBRTIBEB. 


t)NElDA  COMMUNITY 
QUALITY  %g 

The  beaotifol  Spoons,  J^^  Forks 
1  and  Kni7£s  made  b^PThe  Oneida 
Commtisity  inj^the  Avaloa 
pattern  aie       ff 

NEW  BIN 

QUAUTY  g  AND  PRICE 

We  take  real 

pleasure  in  mail- 

.                        I  ing  yoB  our  free 

1                           iUustrated  Ixnklet 

Abort  , 

Oneida  ConuDtniity 

ONEIDA  COMMUNHT 

FOR  EARLY  FALL 

24  Years  the 
Standard  of  Excellence 

SPECUL  WBaiTS  FOR  THIS  SEtSO* 

lUnstrBted  Olalopia  Free, 
Sho^ng  .IH.  our  varlou,  J.eger  artJole^ 
NBWVOSK.              (,  ',  y.?".;"  •"-« 
BJOOKLYN,            'j.i-ffifjSS!' 

GREATEST 
PLAYGROUND 
ON  EARTH 

EVERY  NEED    ) 

EVERY  WISH      ^CAN    BE    6UITED 
EVERY   PURSE  J 
SPECIAL    RATES 

PACIFIC  between  ill  paru  of 

CAI^IFORNIA 

■Dd  iU  KTiat  Dumber  d(  ramoui  niorti  by  which 
(be  »p«i)H  of  ■  trip  1*  reduced  to  ■  very  low  and 

For. .amp].: 
FROM   A1.I.  PARTS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

To  tfie  R»aortt  in  th»  Shasta  Region.  Lake  Tahoo 
and  Surroundings.   YosBmite.  Tin  Big  TrMS.  The 
King*  Hirer  Country. 

FROM  BAN  JOAQUIN  AND  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY  POfNTS^ 

To  the  Monterey  Bay  Coaat. 

KSMavScr'"'"  ""•'•■''■ ""'°'''' 

To  the  Seashore  in  Southern  California  and  the 
/tesorta  of  northern  California. 

COK  FULL  THfORMATlON.  1MJULBH  OF 

R    J.   SMITH.   AQENT. 
OS  aOUTH  THIRD  BT.                     PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Stmi  ItH  ctxlt  in  llumft/ora  i.opf  rif  Iht  Soulhirn  Padfie 

ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED  TRAINS 

The  Union  Pacific  was  the  first  line  to  intro- 
duce   Dining   Cars,    Veslibuled    Cars,    Steam 
Heal,    Pintsch    Light,    Buffet    Smoking    and 
Library   Cais,   Tourist  Cats,  on  Trana-Conti- 
nenlal  Trains  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

IT  AGAIN  LEADS 

by  introducing  an   Electric  Lighted  train 
throughout,    "The  Overland   Limited," 

Electric  Lamps,  Electric  Fans,  Electric  Curling 
Iron  Heaters,  Telephone  Service,  etc.;  Dining 

Barber  Shops,  Circulating  Libraries,  etc. 
The  cars  comprising  this  train  constitute  the 

tion  and  of  comfortable  and  luxurious  Uavel. 

This  famous  train  reaches  .'^It  Uke  City 
twelve  hours  and  San  Francisco  siiteen  hours 
ahead  of  all  competitors. 

Full    information    cheerfully   furnished    on 

E.  L.   LOMAX.  C.  P.  &  T.  A. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

In  writing  to  adrertisera,  klndlj  i: 


1    LlPPIKCOTT'B. 


LIPPISC0TT8  UAQAZIHB  ADTgRTtaMM. 


Stratbo  Y,  — Continned. 


"  Golly,  dat's  de  bigges'  one  in  de  pauh  I    It'8  lucky  I  bad  dis  fieben'-line  along  to  hook  np  d<4 
s  wiv.    How  all  I  got  to  do  is  ysnfc  it  up,"  ■ 


LlPPmcOTTa  UAOAZIHB  iDVSRTISBR. 


SEKl'miBER 
IN  THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 

No  finer  place  in  September  can  be 
found  than  the  Adirondacks.  The  air 
is  cool  and  bracing,  the  fishing  fine, 
the  scenery  beautihil,  and  they  can  be 
reached  in  a  night  from  Boston.  New 
York  or  Niagara  Falls.  AH  parts  of 
the  Adirondacks  are  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


<r  of  No.  3CI  ol  the  "  Fonr-Track  Sertet." 

iUroiid»ck»  »Dd  How  to  Reach  Them." 

----  '-  e  upon  reoelpl  of 

rve   H.  Dsiil-'-    ■ 

—^ , ew  York  Cei 

CentiKl  auclon.  New  York 


The  Most  Fashionable  Perfume 

Yon  wilt  not  find  it  in  every  store. 
It  is  not  used  by  everybody. 
Sold  at  the  best  stores  only. 
Used  by  refined  people  only. 
E  AU    DE    COLOGNE 

^•^  SUtiMDgWK  »-ll  In  SMar^ 


Qncea  Alcxanilrf:  aayt;  I 

T1iar«  li  HjinathlDK  tuclnsthig  Kboot  aatn  ot  9.11  I 

CeloKnc.    It  l«  htuUdIj  ths  Dioat  dellclriu  per-  I 

tvmt ;    It  iDvltontei  and  refrcilles.  I 

INSIST  on  ft-I1  Cologne  ud  TAXR  NO  OTHER.  I 

Import  oAce,  1  -S  Ann  Street,  New  Toik.  I 


^  HAY  FEVER 

-3    ne  VnLSON  HAT-FEVER  DISK 

diKlIni  6™ii"ho  n^"Jva-Ixai  fOLLJEN?  (Vt 
EOnVALENT  TO  A   BBA  VOTABK 


■AT-FEVER  »ISK  C 


»««T  mPIATIWO    mOT   OUM  OMLY  % 


In  wtlllDE  to  advertisers,  klndl;  mentloD  Lipfincott's. 


LtPPINCOTTB  MAQAZISB  ADTBRTIBBB. 


SniATEo  Y .— 0»nti  nned . 


Eun'8,  Rastus,— "  Look  oat,  Eph,  look  out  1  dero  oomee  de  dawg  !' 
Eph.— "  Yep,  I  Bees  'eem,  but  hee'fl  a-moa' 


LIPPIVCOTT'8  UAOAZINB  ADTEBTIBBR. 


nicohol. 
Tobacco 


Produce  each  a  disease 
having  definite  pathol- 
ogy. The  disease  yields 
easily  to  the  treatment 
as  administered  at  the 
following  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes: 


TTTE  have,  during  the  past  year,  treated  by  Dr. 
^^  Keeley's  method  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  for  chronic  sdcoholism  and  opium  addiction, 
with  less  than  nine  per  centum  of  lapses.  I  need 
not  say  to  you  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  nearly 
a  specific  medicine  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  I  would  further  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  in  a  single  instance  in 
all  the  men  treated,  now  numbering  nearly  twelve 
hundred,  has  a  man  died  or  his  physical  condition 
been  injured,  but  in  many  cases  of  rheumatism, 
neurasthenia,  and  other  nervous  affections  great  im- 
provement  has  been  noted. 

D.  C.  Jones,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  N.  H.  D.  V.  S., 

Leavenworth  Branch. 


D 


A   NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION 

URING  the  past  twenty  years  ^ 
the  Keeley  treatment  has  res- 
cued so  many  thousands  of  men 
and  women  from  the  drink  and  drug 
habits  that  it  has  made  staunch 
friends  in  every  community.  Among 
its  adherents  are  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding clergymen,  physicians,  law- 
yers, editors,  business  men,  and 
government  officials.  In  a  word, 
the  treatment,  by  reason  of  the  great 
good  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  has 
become  a  national  institution,  with 
headquarters  in  many  States,  as  ap- 
pears below. 


Hundreds    of    well  -  known    people 

have  indorsed  and  recommended 

the  Keeley  Treatment: 

Among  them  the  following: 

General  Neal  Dow 
Col.  C.  H.  Taylor 

Judge-Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck 
Dr.  Parkhurst 

Rev.  Canon  Fleming 

Frances  E.  Willard 

Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills 
Ex-Gov.  Hastings 

Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer 

Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
John  V.  Farwell 

Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 

Rear-Admiral  Walker 

Ex-Gov.  Claude  Matthews 

Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley 
Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A. 


ALWAYS  ADDRESS  THE  INSTITUTE  NEAREST  TO  TOU. 


BIrMlBchAM,  Ala. 

]fo(  8priKS%  Ark. 

L«ii  Aaselca,  CaL 

f^am  Fraael«eo»  Cal., 
11 70  Market  St. 


D««  Molaesv  Iowa. 
Crak  Orekard,  K7. 
New  Orlcaas,  La.» 


Bonlder  Hot  SprlBca*  Plttsbarc,  Pa., 

Boalder,  Moat.  4«4rFlftk  Are. 

CarMa  CItj,  Nev.  ^'"'l*"*^  5*  ^ 

1 6SS.88  Fellelty  St.  Farso,  No.  Dak.  mIITVTwZh^^ 

PorUaad.  Me.  No.  Coawar.  N.  U.  bSL,  T«l, 

LexlBKtoa,  Maao.  BalTalo,  N.  Y.  Belle vaeVlaee. 


West  Harea,  (?oBa. 

Yfl  "iSfc  CanitSYst.  ^^^^^  Mick.  Wklte  Plalaa,  N.  Y.    Salt  Lake  aty,  Utak. 

Atlaata.  «a.  ^*  Lafkjette  St.  ColaaibBa,  Oklo.  Rlekaiond.  Ya. 

Dwickt!  Ill  Oraad  Rapids,  MIek.    Portlaad,  Ore.  w**^!'^  Wa^lafftoa. 

CharleotowB.  lad.         Kaasaa  City,  Mo.,         Pklladelpkia,  Pa..         ToJUaSrOat^ 
MaHob,  lad.  St.  LoBia,  Mo.,  SIS  Nortk  Broad  St.  Wlaalpec,  Maa. 

Details  of  treatment  and  proofs  of  its  success,  sent  free  on  application  to  any 

of  tfie  above-named  institutes. 
**  Non-Heredtty  of  Inebriety,"  by  Or.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  mailed  on  application. 


LBSLIB  E.  KBELBY,  M.D..  LL.D. 


LIPPISCOTTS  UAOAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Strategy.  —Continued. 


)/'^. '3l.^-» 


"  too  late.    Golly  1 


LIPPINOOTT'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


tOPER  FIELD  FOR  BOAT  LYMPH 

9 

^neisely  Stated  by  a  Physician  Who 
Is  Reoognlzed  an  Authority. 

Few  things  new  in  the  medical  world  have  ex- 
id  as  much  and  as  widely  diffused  interest  as 
>  wonderful  results  ensuing  from  the  properly 
ected  use  of  goat  lymph.  The  limits  within 
ich  it  finds  its  proper  field  are  sharply  defined 
i  none  too  broad.  The  results  ensuing  from 
use,  however,  have  been  so  remarkable  and  in 
ae  instances  so  striking  that  it  is  not  strange 
it  there  is  no  well-defined  idea  in  the  public 
nd  as  to  what  goat  lymph  really  is  and  for 
at  diseases  and  ailments  its  use  is  prescribed. 
answer  such  questions  intelligently  requires 
borough  understanding  and  knowledge  both  of 
)  treatment  and  diseases  sought  to  be  cured. 
No  clearer  or  more  concise  statement  on  this 
)ject  could  be  made  than  that  by  Dr.  Gilbert 
tiite  the  other  day  in  his  office  in  the  Audito- 
m  building.  Br.  White  is  superintendent  of 
)  Groat  Lymph  Sanitarium  Association  and  un- 
iibtedly  knows  more  about  the  subject  and  has 
odled  more  cases  where  goat  lymph  has  been 
x^essfully  used  than  perhaps  any  physician  in 
i  country.  This  is  his  statement,  succinct  and 
se,  and  will  be  recognized  as  authority  on  the 
3ject : 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
long  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  among 
men,  regarding  goat  lymph  and  what  it  will 
in  the  way  of  curing  disease.  In  the  first 
ice,  I  will  state  broadly  that  the  lymph  is  not 
nre-all,  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine,  it  is  not  a 
ret  preparation.  It  is  merely  one  of  nature's 
mal  products,  just  as  the  name  signifies, 
thin  its  therapeutical  limits  it  has  accom- 
shed  all,  and  more,  than  was  expected.  These 
tits  are  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  and  men- 
ailments.  For  instance,  we  know  by  experi- 
»  and  the  record  of  hundreds  of  successful 
es  that  the  lymph  is  decidely  beneficial  in 
:h  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  chronic  articu- 
rheumatism,  paralysis  agitans,  hemiplegia, 
mary  dementia,  and  kindred  troubles.  Along 
se  lines  many  remarkable  cures  have  been 
icted. 

**  One  of  its  greatest  fields  is  in  the  treatment 
diseases  incident  to  old  age.  It  is  a  strong 
igorant  and  revivifier,  and  even  in  cases  where 
)  patients  were  70  years  of  age  has  restored  all 
)  physiological  conditions  of  youth,  bringing 
;k,  sometimes  in  increased  force,  the  vigors 
1  ambitions  of  a  man  of  40  or  less.** — (Chicago 
ronicle,  July  20.) 


^ 


tnestB  for  literature,  giving  reports  of  cases  and  details 
of  treatment,  should  oe  addressed 

AT    LYMPH    SANITARIUM   ASSOCIATION, 
Suite  27,  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago. 


Skin  Diseases 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema,  Salt  Rheum, 
Ringworm,  Itch,  Ivy  Poison,  Acne»  or 
other  skin  troubles, 

Hydrozone 

will  cure  you. 

Cures  sunburn  in  24  hours.  In  cases  of 
Prickly  Heat  and  Hives  it  will  stop  itching 
at  once,  also  will  relieve  mosquito  bites. 

Ihdrosane  is  Jt  scientific  Germicide*  Used 
And  endorsed  fy  leading  physicians*  It  ia 
absolutely  nartaless,  yet  most  powerful 
healing  agent. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  by  parasites, 

killing  them  without  causing  injury  to  the 

sufferer,   naturally  cures  the  trouble. 

Sold  by  leading  druggists, 

VDIpP  to  any  one  sendine  me  10c.  to  cover  actual 
■■^*^*'  postage,  will  send  a  bottle  containing  suf- 
ficient to  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction  the  claims 
here  made.    Pamphlet  sent  free.    Address 


B7'£ 


rr 


^ig  Four 

Buffet  Parlor 
Caf€f  and  Librarp 
and   Dining  Cars 


Are  operated  by  the  rail- 
way company  under  direc- 
tion of  competent  superin- 
tendent and  commissaries. 
Menu  is  just  as  good  as  at 
any  first-class  American  plan 
hotel  in  the  United  States. 

Write  for  fotdera* 

Warren  J.  L9»ch»     IF.iP.  Deppeg 

telPMi.*1kktiA(t.        Airt.talF.AlA. 

CiNCIMMATI,  O. 


In  writing  to  adyertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippincott'b. 
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lJPPISOOTT-8  VAaAZniK  iDVSBTIBSS. 


Stratbg  y.  — Conclnded. 


"  Guess  dat'B  what  yo'  call  'killen'  two  boids  wiv  one  atone.'    Haw  I  haw!  haw  I  hawT' 


LIPPINOOTT'B  MAOASIHB  ADVBSTieSR. 


One  Hand  Controls 

THE 

"DURYEA-'cTRroE 


Tbe  DVRYEA  Three 
Wheel  PHAETON 


{■applied  will)  tonr  irbeali 
ir  prrfatnd)  ia  the  ume  ot 
motor  CArriu*  pflrr?cLK>n. 
lu  atogtt^  nnlNlr  pliived 

and   lU8*  wheeS  oMale 


rrlpte  aatolin'  Motori.      Speei  up  to  u  mitn  per  lumr. 
Varrvfatlfar  ICO  milt  run.    la'Vtbruntil.tanniu. 

NO  BATTERIES.  NO  PVNPS.  NO  TKOVBLE 

'"••^  Ani«Tl«iigm»l«Maknliiii>,  Ndwm  Hin.iKa.   Wen 

tbkn  k  foM  Dt  (i.nn.ind  otiier  in.'s  In  EurSw  Bud 
America.      DtlRYBAS  eiwl  under  ^1  candUlou. 

PWYEAWWEBCa.  30<ili«ckterS<-,BtiJln,  Pi. 


HAMMOND 

Leading  Typewriter 
V  the  World 

■GrtalesI  ^ed'         Ughtest  Toacb 
QAtesI  bi  Use  Cheapest  to  Repat 

Grettesl  Dartbmy     Visible.  WriHna 

THE  ONLY  POLYGLOT 

lUiing  a  Hioidftd  Type  Shurrtti  in  Tv/emy-ar 
ilm^a^es,  all  immediarply  interchangeable, 
mow  adds  to  iis  conceded  perfections  (per- 
ifeci  alignnwnc,  untfotm  impression,  etc.) 

A  CROWNING  GLORY 

The  Best  Manifolder,  where  Quality  and 
Quantity  are  considered. 


Id  writlDf  to  adTertlnre,  klDlH^  mWUOB  UWUfCWl'^ 


LlPPmoOTTB  MAOAZISB  ADVaBTtBMM. 


LIPPISOOTT-B  UAQAZJVB  ADrMSTlBBB. 


LtPPlKOOTT'B  UAOAZIXB  At>rtRTlBX&. 


I 

! 
I" 


LIPPISOOTTB  MAOAZU/K  ADVBBTIBSR. 


THE   INTERNAL  BATH 


MORE    IMPORTANT   THAN    THE    EXTERNAL 


"J.   B.    L.   CASCADE" 


'hllidrlpUa.  Pm.';  Oa.T.S.  FKk.C.A^KT^' 


tr  «>d«Hi  UTtklBfc  » 


'■■■^'^i;, 


!h??th 


Ub  win  bt  lent  int  on  kppllaUDD,  looH^rr  wltiiiiur  ■■ 

TYRRELL'S    HYGIENIC    INSTITUTE 

Otn.  64.  R.      1S62  BnoADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


lve«  rtcEorvl  u  parfKt  bultb  by  tba  uh 
vt  Uie  flushliir  tmtmnit  to  tulL*  h> 
Fre^isia  lo  Is  IM  I  nt  la  ivr  bHi 
hh,  coatteatlba.  IhiibbI*.  ud  1b  fcd 
>u  ilmaH  In  <l«f^  of  cm  EnUo(  nil, 
bttt  thAAki  to  yon  Bbd  your  wondnfiil 
i  pnalloB.  «Ad  ItW  torlBK  klD4BBU  of  B 
Bordhil  Cod.  1  Bin  bo>  In  (pleHUd 
hbl^  GrBtafliilrraun. 


GREATEST 
PLAYGROUND 
ON  EARTH 


EVERY   NEED 
EVERY  WISH 
EVERY  PURSE 

JCAN   BE    SUITED 

FECIAL    RATES 

>y  tl 

e   SOUTHERN 

CALIF 

o 

R   N    I 

A 

and  It!  twttx  number  «f  famaMa  rcaOTIa  by  which 
the  cipaaae  of  a  trip  li  reduced  to  a  very  low  and 

For  ..ample: 
FROM  ALL  PARTS  OP  CALIFORNIA 

To  Ih9  ftaaortt  in  tha  Shaita  Region.  Laka  Tahot 
and  Surrouadingi,  foaemitB,  Tlia  Big  Tra«t,  Th» 
King*  Rivar  Countrf. 

FROM  SAN  JOAQUIN   AND  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY  POfNTa 

To  tti*  Mtuitara/  Bay  Coatt. 

FROM    THE   SAN    lOAQUlN  VALLEY,   ARIZONA. 
AND  NEW  MEXICO 

To  th»  Saaiiora  in  Southara   California  and  tho 

Reaorta  of  Korthtrn  California. 

..>».  R     J.   SMITH,   AaCNT, 

I      lOa  SOUTH  THIRD  ST.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Stmllin  inn  in  ,lamf./>.r  a  iiff  of  li.  .^Mlktrn  Pacific 
'  Kiel  Ctak  Btak.  cinlaining  tw  hundml  rtciifu. 

advertlBcrs,  kindly  mention  LtPPiNcon'a.  7; 


ttPPtltOOTFS  ttAOAZmt  ADVBSTtaBS. 


UPPINCOTT'8  MAOAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


The  SEGRET7G00D  COMPLEXION 

TO  ALL  WOMEN  WHO  DESIRE  BEAUTY. 

Until  Further  Notice  We  Will  Send  You  a  KcjuUr  Dotlw  Box  of  Dr.  C«npbcll'i 

Safe  Antnk  Complexion  Wafen  and  a  50c.  Cake   ol  Fould'i 

Medicated  Antnk  Soap  for  One  Dollar  Only. 

ThEH  world  funDus  icmidiem  tin  s  lUTe  CTtTe  for  UnvnTe  blood,  plmplcs,  CrecUea, 
1>l»aUieada,  motb  paitclies,  Itver  BpoM,  acne,  rettnaas  of  (tue  or  noie. 
WTlnklea,  duk  Hugs  under  the  eyea,  and  all  oih«r  blemishcj,  wh«hM  on  ihs  face, 

neck,  armi  or  body.  Thiy  brichlen  »nd  beamify  iht  eompkiion  u  no  olhw  remedirt 
lend  you  llie  wafen  Ul'd  map  ror  f"^     ATlcr  IhLi  oflFr  Js  withdrawn  the  price  will  be  >l,oo 

H.  B.  FOULO,  Room  31,  214  Sixth  Ave,  N.  V.    s^ij  by  Dr-egi^u  Etirjwi^rt. 


Dentacnra  Company,  Newark,  N* )»  U.  5.  A. 


Stomach  Trouble 
=Cure(l= 


THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 


phrsica]  cu]iure  fad,  bul  Ii  tlrktly  nmdicsL  Ireaiment 
—an  »bKl^e™accuraK  diicoytry,— Ihe  Ntw  Philoiophy 
of  Siomacb  Troublej.  1  claim  lo  have  the  one  method 
IhS!  raH°M.cct.rfuf  Ia'"'curkig  my'p^Ml).     Whalevtr 

dyipepjla,  dialnuiniion,  or  hesdiicht!,  ner,'o'umeu,  men- 
Ui  Kp^^eacy.  .I.»plej«i»».,  dlfBcuUy  of  brwlhing, 
dcficienl  blood  circulation,  etc.,  pla«  younelf  >n  my  care. 
Nine-lenth.  of  all  dimaMJ  are  cauKd  b>:  ihe  imperfecl 
working  of  the  d«e>ti»o  lysieni.    My  ipecialiy  11  the  per- 


1.     AddrtM  me  confidentially. 

Dr.  A.  B.  SWISBUItlTB 
Dept.  L.,  8t.  Clalf  Bldg..  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


A'PERFEa  BUST  ^J^ls^j 


MME.  HAST1N0S.  A.D.,  59  Dtaboni  St.  Chiojo 


MYSELF  CURED  :;;;:£:3S£Sr: 

MISS  MARY  H.  BALDWIN,    Bel  1212,  Chicago,  I 


$3.00  S'*-*^  ELASTIC  STOCKING 

TKVB8E»,    ABDOMINAL    SIPPOBTEK9.   ETC. 

FUAVELL'S. '""'  '*"'-**BS3i>£i5'ki*.  j-a. 


«B«T   RIPIATIMO    »HOT   OtlM   ONLY  9  |  jf  Tg 


iniB 


In  wtltin*  to  adTBrtlsers,  klnillj  mention  Lippimcmt'*. 


LIPPtyaOTT'B  UAOAZINB  A.DTBRTI8BM. 


n.  J.  TUDTSm,  M.  *. 
SfNKlttt  d  Ctlan,  vk«  Cm 


Varicocele 
Hydrocele 


OurodtoStmyOuredln  SDmySm 
Mo  OutUna  Of  Pmlnm  Bimfmntood 
Oufo  Of  Monoy  Rmiundodm 

rJUWWVB&C  ^dio„  dtt^in  rmpldly  dlMp- 
pnn.  Paid  coms  ■Imoit  lutButlT.  The  ■Usaant 
bloDd  U  drirni  frrm  tbe  dilated  wina  and  all  ■ortneu 
and  (wcllinr  anbaidH.  Bvcry  Indication  or  Varicocele 
nniahaandin  iu  itead  comeathe  pleaiurcof  perfect 
health.  Many  ■llmenti  are  Tcflcx.  originating  ftom 
other  diaeaiea  For  initance,  innuDerable  blood  and 
nemtu  diaeaae*  R*ult  from  poiKnoui  talati  In  ifac 
mtem.  Varicocele  if  neglected  will  nndeimine  the 
pfayBical  atrength  and  deprua  the  mentHl  fAcultleft. 
deniDge  the  nervoui  nMem.  and  nltlnulelj  produce 
>  eomplicaled  reinlta.  In  treating  diaeaaea  of  men  I 
,    Hrtnctbod 


t  iDoc«iafal,  V7  MokBuidl* 


^U^cVbh:  Voa'iatHon 


a.  J.  TILLOTSON,  M.  D^      t59  Tmttoa  B 


1, 84  Devhoni  Street.  CBICAOO. 


IPIUMI 


■  Tke  Dr.  J.  L. 


LADIES! 


fiea  the  skin.    Not  a  caamcllc, 
pun  akia  food  and  nouriahei 


Standard  Toilet  Co.,  Dep,  H.,  Itoaamoyne, 


iFrMTrlal 
I  Tmtmtnt 

•r  MHVhlaa.  0»laai  «  other  Armm  h 


a.  Coatalnapeat'll 


MHl.  MlnNreatLAlMV 


MARMIAGB  FAPSR. 

Bat  Pnbliibed— FREE. 

A.  Z,  GUNNELS,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


IX-BLOOD 


Tablets  FOR  THIN-BLOOD£D  PeOPLE. 

Kheumallmi,  Indlgentton,  Nemmanew.  Cieah  producer.  Equal  pure  blood  of 
a  bullock.  Fleaaant  to  lake.  Thin  people  gain  10  1b>.  a  month.  If  you 
are  thin  and  a  mlterer  try  It.  Three  wecka'  trealmenl  CO  P  P  I 
Inoloae  lOe.  for  poalage :  we  send  lableu  prepaid,  r  n  b  t  I 

wTa.  HENDERSON,  Dipt.  L.  clahinoa.  low*. 


AYNE'S    EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS 

In  writing  to  ndTertlMn,  kindl7  mHitlOD  lATiifCvlT'S.  SI 


LIPPISaOTTB  UAaAZlSB  ADVBBTIBBR. 


LIPPINCOTT-S  VAOAZISE  ADYERTIBER. 


Another  collection  ol  Historic  and  Other 
Pitchers  will  delight  china  lovers;  and  those 
who  have  followed  In  preceding  Issues  the  tri- 
umphs and  the  tribulations  of  Jill  In  the  building 
of  her  artistic  house  will  be  further  attracted  by 
her  bright  account  of  how  the  plumbing  was  done. 

J.  Parmly  Paret  has  furnished  for  the  Athletic 
series  an  article  on  Tennis  for  Women  which 
ranks  as  the  best  published  on  the  subject. 

For  the  children  the  Pastimes  are  unusually 
entertaining,  and  In  addition  to  the  Natural 
History  Sketch,  there  is  a  most  delicious  non- 
sense story  by  Carolyn  Welb,  illustrated  by 
S  troth  mann. 


THE  BUTTERiCK  COMPANY,  1 
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^/ 


Id  wrltliv  lo  ulTertiHeta,  k[nilly  mentlDn  Lippiscott'b. 
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LIPPISOOTT'8  MAOAZISB  ADVERTISER. 


ifj^-iJ^'^     ADDRESS 

F.A.MILLER,   General  Passenger  A^en 

GHIGAGO,  MILWAUKEE  etSTB* 
^    RAIOVAV 

^  CHICAGO. 

Id  writing  to  advertlKn,  kladlT  mentloa  Lu 


LIPPINOOTT*B  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 
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LIPPISOOTT'S  Ui-OAtirm  ADYBRTIBSa. 


KING    0/  HAR.PS 

L&test  Muiical 
Creation 
An  Inspirfttion 
in  Harmony 

A   HANDSOME   XMAS    PRESENT 

7%e  Harp  ef  David 

BeMiUfulhi  Conhnit 
CUiiIc  in  Outline 

home  ahouJd  h«ve  one.    It  will  In.Ul  into  the 
minds  ol  Hie  young  k  love  for  niu»lc.    It  lie«utl- 

gold  wre«thi  with  poul  eflecte. 

Special  Holiday  Price,  $s-oo, 
nn«J  Janaary  i 

The  Harp  of  Dabid 

H.    A.    LORBKRG    Ok    CO. 

le  Crown  ol  Bouthem 


LOS  ANGELES 

One  of  the  most  beauliful  of  all  the 
California  cities,  and  the  city  that 
showed  the  greatest  percentage  of 
growth  in  the  census  of  1900,  is  the 
"City  of  Angels,"  called  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  most  easily  reached  from  New 
York  and  New  England  and  the 
territory  east  of  Chicago,  St.  Loub, 
and  Cincinnati,  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 
and  their  connections. 

Several  excellent  hotels,  a  laige 
number  of  fine  boarding  houses,  and 
delightful  suburbs  in  every  direction 
make  Los  Angeles  a  centre  for  winter 
tourists. 

"?oiir-Tnck  Series."  Ko.  fi.  "America'* 
Winter  Resorte,"  sent  free  on  reeeipt  of  a  two- 
cent  stamp,  bjr  OeoTKe  U.  Daniel*.  General 
Puietiger  Agent,  Qtand  Central  Station,  New 
York. 


Exposition 
Flyer 

via 

"Big  Four" 

From 

Cleveland 

To 

St.  Louis 

Writs  tor  Ratoo  and  Foldaro. 

Varran  J.  Lyacbt  W,  P,  0«w«. 

aen'lPiH.«Tkl.AKt.  An'tOen-l  P.ftT.A. 

CinciHMATi.  Ohio. 


In  wtlUn«  to  tdverClien.  kind  If  n 


D   LiFPIHCOIT'B. 


LIPPISCOTT-B  UAQiZISE  A.DTBRTiaitR. 


I 
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uppiNcoTre  uaoazihe  adtsrtibbr. 


Protsct* 
Agb.lnsl 
TempersLture  Chftng*** 

7&«  Standard  Sanitary 
UndBnmar  for  B^n,  Womon 
and  Children. 

Endorsed  by  Leadloc  Phystetana. 

^iM  varioits  JAEXiER  NovtUui  and 
Spicialliti.  

DoD't  forx«t  that  the  Best  Is  the  Clieep- 
est  and  that  the  First  Wealth  Is  Health. 

ILL USTRA TBD  CATAL OG UB FSES. 

PL  lAHU  S.  W.  S.  et.'S  IWi  STIIU. 

NEW  YORK:  16  WMtMdSt.i  lSB.157Br»«dww 

BROOKLYN  :  SIH  PbUdd  Street. 

BOSTON  1  aaO-MI  Boj-lrtea  Wnct. 

PMILADELPMlAi  IBIO  Chwtaat  »»»•«. 

CHICAaO:   82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


klVIDENpSS 

■  iilrfimposUr.  SendusjourMme 

■  for  proepeetua  of  the  Kayo  MiQ- 


:ihiira'^ll1 


ni(JB.  wft- 


Toponillon.    Sharea 


ROANOKE   DJYESTKEST  CO. 

iOT^M»™oet^^ulWln^^CW^«o. 


IP 


axsanniE 


WHIST! 


In  writing  to  advert  Isera, 


nin      UnUrVin  Mail-Order  buiineu  (tfac  busl- 

BIG  MONEi:~';;,".-.^hS. ftr'ssfe 


FOREIGN  STAMPS  'SSfs^SSt. 

etc.,  G  cents.    Prlce-llat  [rec.    Slamts  bougbt. 

H.  J.  KLEINMAN,  3643  Mariball  Street,  Pklla.,  Pe. 

klDdl;  mentton  LiPFiNcon'a.  Bl 


LIPPISOOTT'B  UAQAZtUB  ADVBBTIBi«. 


LIPFttlCOTTa  UAOiZlSB  ADTMRTIBEIt. 
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LIPPJUCOTT'B  MAOAZISB  ADVBRTIBBR. 


a  much  to  both  opa- 
I  owner.  Aik  about  tt 


DENSMORE   TYPEWRITER  CO. 
309  Broadway,  New  York 


An\ericaLi\  Success  Series 


■* [apravcDCDt  tbe  order  of  the  age" 

A  fortnight  of  type  cleaning  saved 

evety  year  by  each  operator 

of  the  great 

Success. 
The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 


Hr.  AILTHVIL  BRISBANE 


Ediur  nt  Tit  K 


ABMTloaa  SwecM  ScrtM  la  BHk  FarH.~At  Hit  c 


of  itcnognphj  or  tjpfiwriting. 


pictuFH  u>d  brief  b 


>£npbi«  01  twelve  tucceufu 
led  Tree  oalj  u>  pcim*  who 


Sndth  Premio'  TVpewriKr  Compiny  will  pal 

J..I  A . ^^  ]„„  dtoSikI  tqFttH^iu 

r  luoeH  eod  uldrsica,  wim  n 


LIPPINCOTra  MAQAZIVB  ADTXKTIBER. 


LIPPISCOTT-B  UAOAZINS  ADTXRTIBBR. 
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LIPPItrOOTT'B  MAQAZINB  ADVBRTIBBB. 


Mudcal  Creatton 
"Singf  Ok  Sing/  Sweet  Harp  to  Me." 

THe    Harp-q/^-David 


N' 


MODELLED    FROM    THE    HARP    PLAYED    BY    KING    DAVID    OF    OLD 

. . .  An    Inspiration    in    Harmony  •  •  • 

O  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  od  euth  ils  equal  in  Tone  Qualitr.  Sacred  music  od  this  bMudful  Harp 
appeals  to  all.  No  odc  cui  fonn  the  leul  conceplion  of  its  soul-stirring  melody  without  hearing  it. 
The  Haxp-of- David  is  as  near  an  embodiment  of  Perfect  Ilamumy  as  human  ingenuity  can  produce. 

Beautihil  in  Contour         Claiiic  in  Outline        Grand  Sonof  ou«  Tone 

Lnd  anyone  can  play  the  latest  popular  music  on  this  Harp  and  astonish  all  listeners.  No  knowledge  of  music  or 
be  least  omceptioD  of  hannony  is  required  to  play  this  instnunent.  Each  string  and  each  chord  is  niunbered  and 
II  one  has  to  do  is  to  follow  the  Dumbeis  in  the  figure  music — a  book  of  which  is  fiimished  with  each  Haip. 
lius  anyone  can  play  upon  first  aRempi,  in  lact,  we  guarantee  that  anyone  who  has  two  hands  and  is  able  to  read 
gUTFS  can  play  this  instrument  with  remarkable  elTecl  or  money  refunded. 

In  (he  cut  aboTC  the.  strings  <>n  one  side  only  are  visible.  By  living  strings  od  both  tides  the  instrument  is 
Tcnly  balanced  and  a  large  volume  of  tone  is  thus  attained. 

Every  home  should  have  Ijrto  Haip-of- David.  It  will  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  young  a  love  Ibr  muse  wtiich 
hould  be  cultivated.      NotU^  is  more  clevaling. 

Our  music  book,  one  ^  which  goes  with  each  Harp,  contains  a  large  numlier  of  popular  aiis,  beudes  a  line 
ollecdon  of  sacred  musiqf 

The  instrument  is  bcAuiifully  eboniied,  has  a  brilliant  piano  finish,  decorated  with  green  and  gold  wreaths  on 
nter  edges,  with  varitfated  colors  and  pearl  elTects  around  sound  hole  and  on  name  plate. 

^fib  I  luta  25  ^liDg/i.  3  chord*.  Mid  vriA  it  ttieie  mr*  two  ^clu,  tnofaig  kejr,  fiill  Instruction*,  and 
took  of  Bgun  moA.     Sm  of  liutniment.  ai  incha*  Mgh  by  14  tnche*  wido.     Weight  6  pomtdi. 

Packsd  In  beavjr  paiteboAcd  c**e*. 

Wo  Bzpoct  to  aadl  IfaouMtiid*  of  thMO  Harpa  for  Chriitmai  preiMita,  and  tnafce  a  (pedal  boHd^  pilca 
if  IS-OO.    Send  y£tn  order  now. 

Afent,  w^niLd.  H.  A.  1X>RBERG  &  CO.,  Portsmouth.  O. 

J  In  wrltlDs  to  adTartlaen,  kindlj  mention  Lippincott's.  93 
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LIPPISOOT-ra  UAGAZINa  ADVERTI8BR. 


)UB  ZUAS  PBESENT  TO  YOU 

A  dalntT  doil}[  and  handkerchief  nice  enough 
}r  anybodj  ;  price  is,  actual  coBt,_  48  cents,  poBt- 
•id.  Only  one  of  each  Hold  at  this  price  to  eame 
lereon.    Other  goods  at  Holiday  pncee. 


f^l'^      %/    Attain.) 

Tempered  ture  Ch&nge*. 

Tb»  St&ndard  Sanitary 
UnderwBar  for  Man.  Women 
and  Cbtldren. 

Endor««d  by  Leading  Phy^dans. 

Also  varAms  JAEGER  Novelties   and 
Spectalliei.  


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE FSBB. 

Dl.  JAHU  S.  W.  t.  eO.'S  OWI  ITOIIt. 

NEW  YORK:  It  WartZSdSt.;  10S.157BroMwa7 

BROOKLYN :  BM  Pnlton  Street. 

B05T0NI  230-232  Boylrton  S(r«et. 

PHILADELPHIA:   1810  CbMtnirt  Atrwt. 

CHICAOO:   SI  StMta  Street. 

AGENTS  m  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


klVIDENpS= 

■    RbkapoatAi.  SeDdui  your  name 


LIONS  olatt  T 
the  ordim 


Iff  propoaitloD 
iiD<l-a»ai  prid 


JP 


IMJiHlJUi!) 


WHIST 


B-Tray  5*1  «1.S0' 


(Ihc  busi- 

>Ilbe future).    Conducled  by 
mirmie,  anywhere.     Ouf  plan  (or 

CEHTRkL  SUPPLY  CO..  104SGR>ND  AVE.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

FOREIGN  STAMPS  ^';?,S''^en^r'£; 

etc.,  6  cenB.    Pdce-lliC  iree.    Stamfe  boui^ht. 

H.  J.  KLEINMAN,  364j  Marahall  Street,  Pblla.,  Pa. 


In  wilting  to  advertlwre,  klndlr  mention  Lippihcott'b. 


LIPPINOOTT'8  UAOAZINS  AtiVK&TIBKS. 


LIPPltfOOTT'S  MAOAZINB  ADTBRTIBBR. 


YOUR  FUTURE 


Millionaires 


AND  KINGS  OF 
ENTERPRISE. 

B)r  J«iaM  Btnlej' 

•"rax  book  It  btr.iDOTe  than  w,  lerle*  of  blDgnphlc^ 
1  Aetcbee.  The  penonal  qiuiUly  la  but  one  element 
oflMKppaJtOKeueiBllntensC.  Inthelifeiketcha 
o(  the  men  who  ve  now  the  real  moolden  of  the 
lotUiutm  ot  the  tJnllad  BUCes.  uid  to  whoae  openttoni 
ve  Ukelr  to  ba  ptaoed.  not  far  In  the  future.  Mme  ol 
the  moat  leTolutloaur  derelopmeats  In  the  world*! 
hlitoiT,— in  the  life  iketcbes  of  theae  men  la  fuinlahed 
wa  •coooDt  of  itnpendoua  Induatii&l  progTeea  ind  of 
the  tomnlpnlatlon  of  mllllonj  In  the  nuking  ot  mora 
mlllloDa,  ever;  page  of  which  la  trauBht  with  aeriom 
Interest.  The  galleiy  of  portrait!  will  be  found  to 
iDCloda  Dien  In  nearly  eTery  biuicli  ot  tnde  and  In 
uaarlj  avery  Induitrltl  and  flnnnnial  eOort 

With  32  portiklti. 

Sto.     Clodi.  got  tap, 

>6.00,n.t. 


,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PUBLUHBKS  PHIi:,ADELPIIM 

Id  wrltios  to  advertlsera,  kindly  mentloi 


Sir  Big  Catalag  la  Fraa— n  •hsn  tm  pi« 

Fulilcuiable  (unillun  on  whicS  »t  pr«pa)  fraIgM  B  »ll  DnlnB 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  CO.,  Onnd   R^>idi,  Mich. 


Lippinoott'b. 


tdPFtsaOTTB  MAOAZlSa  ADVaRTlBMU. 


LiPPincorra  maqazihb  advertiser. 


Copper  Cures 

Consumption 

New  Treatment  tor  Consnniptlon  Indorsed  by 
Member  of  British  Tuberculosis  Congn'ess— 
'<AntldotumTHberculoae"(theCopperCare) 
Marvel  of  the  Medical  World— Hope  for  All, 
No  Matter  How  Bad  Off. 


BcBiflti  CoDKruamui  Dlailar'i  Son  anil  Curu  Othari 
of  Quick,  OallaplnE  and  Put  CooinmiitlDii  In  tbair 
Own  Home— Aoy  One  Can  Racalva  PREB  SpKlally 
Written  Boolu  Wbich  Explain  Exhaoatlvaly  tbaCnra 
■nd  Pravantlon  of  Coniomptlon  br  ■■AMIdatna 
TnbwcaloM"  —  Lat  Evarr  Rudar  ol  UpplBcatt'a 
Mainline  Write  the  Caapanj'  at  Ooc«. 


HO"  JMI  u  lun  «!■*•  ilnpiat  JlielM."   Tb  atlliy  jiimrHU  i<  ikli 
bput^.  ft  noted  nmvibti  of  tfi«  Brltkh  TntHKidotfta  Couma  ftftd  '■]»  at 


h7  nmaouillT  .pSdiii,  «|iccUlly  III  tte  inivf£l(,  ■t?' .Mi'ihim 
rillw  ud  blick  num.  h,  tWiu  Irom  tti  t,^.  .tokt  inui,  au 
chcfl,  ferer,  wuh  voice,  peculLu  luakid  ivaplextaa.  palAlfl  chML  irui. 
lufiniTDrtheleili.ne.    FJad  MM  llnw  the  tarpm  Cm  Blh  Ifctimni, 

ft  MiTi  C^cie»^u  Di.i^."('t)?oilt^Mff  a^^bi"  ""wS^i'St 


fBttllj-    ir  jov  h«T«  cooHiiaptEoD  or  fur  j«i  ue 


In  writing  to  advertlaara,  kindly  mention  LlrriHCOTT'i. 


LIFPlltOOTTB  UAQAZma  ADVBRTIBBR. 


WWT,     7 


iffi/.//^    ■ 


UPPIHGOTT'a  KAgABlSB  ADVKBTtBMB. 


THE   INTERNAL   BATH 

BY  MEANS  OF  THE  J.   B.   L.  CASCADE  TREATMENT 

GIVES   HEALTH.  STRENGTH.  VITALITY 


The  J.  B.  L.  fltiin^i  li  the  onlr  appliance  ipeciallr  m 
Tbe  fondsmmtal  p 


lucceMtul  .nwUe*  of  til*  li 


ataolutely  lafi.  InnrUbly  ellectiTe,  and  cut  be  applied  by  any  penon. 
mital  piindple  <d  tbe  Internal  batb  and  lu  appliance,  tbe  J,  B.  L.  < 
}m  tbe  retention  of  mule  nuttter  In  tbe  mtem— Natnre's  drainage  bel 


■  the  ciintuc  la  In  the  colon  or  large  inleatlne.    nieltl  rely  ^e  one  bajmle 
te  la  the  rnternal  bath  given  by  the  J.  B.  L.  Oaaad*. 


Ttie  itBleaient  of  fact  In  tbe  laat  ac 


■.t  la  decelTlngly  simple,  for  there  la 


IniH  « 


il  Bath.    It  is  ilmple 

-  ,_kt  majorlly 
clearing  away 

itloB  In  medicine 


lor  lar-t«aebliuc  beneDcence,  for  aoope  ot  Daetulnees  toiick  and  well,  loipaua  the  J.  B.  L.  flainarti  There  ii  n»m  here 
merely  to  toucb  upon  Its  Held,  the  nttnea*  or  which  maf  be  nwgealed  to  you  by  pondering  on  the  qneatkiD :  "  If  external 
elewiUncM  ia  eMenttal  to  health,  how  much  morelmportantlauitemal  cleanllncaa." 

—.-  ._. ■  ■.-.■.  .. 1 •_  . (_-^_._.  „  j^j_  ^{  ^1  ai,(,Be^    IK  action  preTcnIi  and  nna 

HaHHs,  HaiJaahwi  OoBitlpatJn,  *t(.    The  only  treatment 


Internal  bath  1*  a  aoverelgn  remedy  tor  nj , 

»ipaaillnltli.  Wlnmn  Sripepda,  tnkaO,  and  all  Milaiial , 

UutarlTsa  Immediate  relletlncawe  of  orer-indolnnce  Id  eating  or  drinking.  - 

Thia  wonderful  Matment  ii  In  »ue««Nful  dm  by  axi.WO  people.   It  ii  oidoned  and  preaiolbed  by  eminent  phyridani. 


of  letlen  frcon  giMetol  people  bear  witueai  to 

CONVINCING    EVIDENCE 

"  The  moat  perfect  lyiteni  □(  medickl  trektment  that 
the  wladom  i^man  haiyeldlacorered." 

BcBCHiH  Hills,  Ali.         Rev.  J.  B,  BioHiBuaoN. 

"I   Etui    keep  reconunendlng  Ibe   'Cascade   treat- 

■' ly  paetoial  work.    lor—" 

ot    the    doling    cei 


-.     -  _      --         .,    bringing    Joy, 

Beknty,  and  Lite  to  so  many  that  bad  almoat  dea- 
palred  of  erer  again  feeling  the  Ungle  of  health  In 
^r  hodlea." 
Srm  Flthouth,  Idabo.         Rbt.  W.  L.  Btunoi. 

We  want  to  send  tree  to  erery  penon,  dckor  well.at 

_  tiiiniiir ■■  —  -1 — 

.  _. — , ,met,  "Tht  — 

Snat  Bpeclal  OHai  for  thlA  month  only. 


OwiHa,  Di  BoTO  Co.,  Ft.*. 


,  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hymjin. 

le,'  both  myself  and 
m  delighted  with  it. 
U  do  all  I  can  to  pei~ 


TIOHILL,  0*.  Rev.  J.  H.  FOBSTOB. 

iple  statement  setting  forth  this  trentnent.    It  co 


TYRRELLS    HYGIENIC    INSTITUTE,    D«pt.  64-T 

1862    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK. 


N 


ERVOUSNESS  ^'''""""'  °'  '>*'"'"«' 


Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 


c.»<i  b,  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL. 


ttu  Jiow  originally  csUKd.    Our  mncdici  arc  the  I 


Tliit  Pill  ii  purely  TeRetib) 

IjratineDt  kbovq  lo  medical  Kinice  lor  Tesunng  t  luiiiy.  ni 

snd  cDDtain  oDly  the  bai  and  puKBl  ingrcdicnlt  thai  mop 

P„„.  oNs^oixAi,  p.r  B...  ,^^  Humbug  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

nprni  prnuM  lot  IhjU  wnut.  until  m  [in  ifl  II  ihmicn  Ilic  irxulii  cliuneli.    1  ■n  cooMtm  It  l>  JuH  wlm  1  hiTs  bcM  In  Kudi  of  tr  iniiir 

Ton.    r  uD  imnlblBi  r^ui  HrpDiilifiipliIKi  ot  Lime  iiid  Sodi.  md  Im  plcmud  -llh  Ou  ptqiumlliia.       Ymis  ilauRlr,       I''.  T-  J.  WEST. 

I  kam  ol  IS  nnicdr  In  llii  irliolc  HiiftIm  Midkm  niuil  fai  jaur  Spedlic  Pill  let  Nmoui  DeUllly.— ADOLPH  BIHRE.  M.D..  rrormieii  of 

•"'.ZST.Sf-  Wtachcster  &  Ca,  Chemists,  610  Beekman  BIdg,  New  York. 
FM  WBK  llims  USE  IKCHESTER'S  HTPOPHOSPHITES.     ■ Eilibllllml  HM. 


PURITY  BOOKS 

Pha  S*lf  nnd  S«x  S*n«i 


«  BOOKS  TO  M 


VIr  Publishing  Co., 
n  writing  to  adTartlaera,  kindly  mentloo  LiPPiHCon'i. 


UPPISOOTTB  MAQA-ZISB  ADTBBTI8BK. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company's  Publications. 


hambers's  Concise  Gazetteer. 

•ographical,  statistical  and  historical.  Crown  8to.    Half  leather,  $3.00. 

ippincott's  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary. 

ludingthe  pronunciation  and  definition  of  30,ooo  of  the  principal  terms  used  in  medi- 
Edited  by  *^'"^  ^"^  ^^^  ^'«*  sciences,  to-     tJt»p  cloth,  60 

T.ATm  "W.  GREENE,  A.B.     gether  with  many  tables.  oente. 

inkins's  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon. 

lique  collection  of  out-of-the-way  words.  Ijffl 

leat 

[andy  Book  of  Synonyms. 


mique  collection  of  out-of-the-way  words.  Ijmp  leather,  90  oente;  limp 

leather  with  tuok,  76  ceate. 


limp  (doth,  CO  oente. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS     SHOULD     BE 
FORH'ARDED    AT    ONCE 

HISTORIC 
HOUSES  OF 
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Paul  L.  Ford's  Biggest  Vod:. 

The  death  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford  has  brought  attention 
afresh  to  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most 
entertaining  and  interesting,  of  his  historical  contributions, 
the  study  of  Washington  as  a  man,  which  he  wrote  under 
the  title  **The  True  George  Washington.*'  This  vol- 
ume was  the  first  of  a  series  originated  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  which  has  been  continued  in  the  succeeding  vol- 
umes, respectively  on  Franklin  and  Penn,  by  Sydney  George 
Fisher,  and  **Thc  True  Thomas  Jefferson,"  by  William 
Eleroy  Curtis,  and  the  demand  for  them  has  been  so  marked 
as  to  indicate  not  only  universal  interest  in  the  personality 
and  private  life  of  the  builders  of  the  great  Republic,  but 
a  special  liking  for  the  simple  yet  comprehensive  plan  of 
treatment  which  these  books  follow.  The  interest  in  the 
book  has  been  cumulative,  and  the  sales  of  **The  True 
Thomas  Jefferson"  might  be  taken  to  suggest  that  the 
Sage  of  Monticello  is  almost  as  popular  an  American  figure 
as  Washington.  The  publishers  have  made  extensive  prep- 
arations for  the  continuance  of  this  series,  and  **  True  Biog- 
raphies" of  Lincoln,  Andrew  Jackson,  Webster,  and  Clay, 
by  distinguished  American  writers,  are  already  arranged 
for,  while  other  notable  men  will  receive  attention  in  several 
books  for  which  negotiations  are  now  proceeding. 


South  Sea  Island  Life« 

In  the  sketch  of  a  South  Sea  Island  trader's  station  in 
the  last  number  of  Lippincott" s  Magazine^  Mrs.  Churchill 
has  supplied  a  realistic  picture  of  the  actual  life  of  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  civilization  who  have  chosen  the  more  ignoble 
career  of  companionship  with  the  savage  islanders.  From 
the  time  of  Captain  Cook  it  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  to 
idealize  the  South  Sea  Islanders  in  a  glamour  of  romance 
that  these  accurate  i>encillings  of  the  reality  under  the 
romance  will  be  a  welcome  corrective.  Mrs.  Churchill  has 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, for  her  early  years  were  passed  almost  wholly  upon  the 
Pacific  islands  and  shores.  As  to  Samoa,  in  which  this  story 
is  laid,  her  familiarity  with  the  facts  could  not  be  other  than 
complete,  for,  during  her  husband's  term  as  Counsul-General 
in  Samoa  she  was  a  close  observer  throughout  the  troubled 
times  of  rebellion  and  disloyalty  eager  for  combat  that  cul- 
minated in  the  recent  war  and  the  final  partition  which  gave 
to  the  United  States  its  far  southern  outlying  possession  in 
American  Samoa.  These  observations  and  experiences  Mrs. 
Churchill  has  elaborated  in  many  sketches  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  during  the  war  time  and  will  include  in  her 
speedily  forthcoming  volume  on  Samoa,  *'  Uma,"  which  will 
be  a  record  or  the  real  Samoa.  The  scene  of  this  graphic 
sketch  of  island  commerce  in  Lippincott  is  laid  on  the  shore 
of  the  strait  which  separates  German  and  American  Samoa. 
Its  distant  prospect  is  backed  by  the  loom  of  the  American 
land  of  Tutuila  and  the  blue  shapes  of  the  lofty  mountains 
which  shut  in  the  magnificent  harbor  of  Pago-Pago,  whose 
possession  in  itself  has  given  the  United  States  far  the  better 
of  the  bargain  in  the  division  of  this  remote  and  petty  king- 
dom, where  the  bickerings  of  a  Malietoa  kinglet  and  puny 
rebels  of  the  Mata'afa  and  Tamasese  name  have  been  ex- 
aggerated into  affairs  of  world  politics.  Mrs.  Churchill's 
sketch  shows  plainly  how  i)etty  is  the  life  of  the  white  beach- 
comber and  brown-skinned  swaggering  chief. 
10 


How  Flail  Look  in  Actioiu 

The  most  remarkable  pictures  of  fish  in  action  which 
have  yet  appeared,  are  included  in  the  volume  **  The  Giant 
Fish  of  Florida,"  by  J.  Turner-Turner,  which  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company  have  just  published.  This  book  by  an 
ardent  fisherman  and  naturalist,  recounts  experiences  in 
tackling  the  biggest  and  gamiest  fighters  against  which  the 
salt  water  fisherman  has  a  chance  to  exercise  his  strength 
and  skill,  and  is  full  of  information  as  well  as  entertainisent. 
The  part  which  deals  with  tarpon  fishing  is  especially  sug- 
gestive. How  Mr.  Turner  secured  his  remarkable  ptctorcs 
is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  his  book,  yet  be  has 
reproduced  the  effect  of  great  fish  swimming  beneath  the 
surface  jof  the  sea — ^which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
in  actuality — with  a  likeness  to  life  and  an  action  which  are 
absolutely  convincing,  and  this  without  employing  a  single 
mounted  specimen. 


Miss  Caroline  Gebhaidt* 

"  I  have  had  such  an  uneventful  life,"  writes  Miss  Caro- 
line Gebhardt,  who  was  a  contributor  to  a  recent  number  of 
LippincotVs  Magazine ^  **  that  I  am  considerably  at  loss  to 
pick  out  any  incidents  that  can  possibly  be  of  interest  to  yoor 
magazine  or  its  readers.  I  was  bom  and  have  always  livt^ 
a  few  miles  from  Louisville.  "  A  Real  Daughter  of  the 
Revolution"  is  my  first  literary  effort,  and  I  was  inspired 
to  write  it,  I  suppose,  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  1  began  it, 
historical  novels  seemed  to  be  monopolizing  popular  atten- 
tion and  by  the  further  fact  that  my  ancestors,  both  of  Nnr 
Jersey  and  Virginia,  had  played  their  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  for,  although  my  name  is  German,  my  people  like 
to  consider  themselves  ver\'  American." 


The  Inqsiration  of  a  Gfeat  Siakespeaie  Scholar. 

"  I  was  a  boy  in  my  teens,"  saj-s  Dr.  Horace  Howard 
Fumess,  the  editor  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 
of  which  the  thirteenth  volume,  "  Twelfth  Night."  h»$ 
just  been  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  "when  I 
heard  Mrs.  Kemble  read  it,  but  from  that  moment  I  belongd 
to  Shakespeare.  She  could  have  won  any  one  to  the  lo« 
and  study  of  his  perfect  verse.  It  is  not  possible  now  to 
separate  the  beauty  of  the  text  from  the  beauty  of  the  reader ; 
but  neither  is  it  necessary  to  try.  The  result  was  there,  aod 
that  was  enough — that  sweet,  dark-browed  woman,  with  hei 
expressive  eyes  and  telling  voice,  putting  life  and  her  own 
gracious  personality  into  the  wprds  that  had  been  writtrc 
two  hundred  years  before.  I  never  missed  a  chance  to  bear 
her,  nor  one  when  I  might  reread  for  myself  what  I  had 
heard  from  her  platform. 

"  Later,  I  joined  a  Shakespeare  society,  formed  hcrt 
under  her  inspiration,  and  we  commenced  to  work  in  earnest. 
Soon  we  found  we  were  threshing  old  wheat.  The  editor? 
we  were  reading  repeated  not  only  each  other,  but  tbeto- 
selves.  Even  the  '*  Variorum"  of  1821  helped  us  very  little, 
as  we  found  it  did  not  embody  the  findings  of  all  the  editors 
who  had  studied  and  written  before  that  date.  In  short,  «e 
realised  we  had  no  adequate  text  to  work  with ;  and  in  mv 
enthusiasm  and  temerity  I  decided  to  attempt  to  prepare  otw 
myself.  I  was  never  so  frightened  in  my  life  as  I  was  wbea 
I  had  got  actually  to  work,  and  I  shall  never  forget  bow  «t 
all  worried  over  the  details — whether  the  page  should  be  of 
folio  or  quarto  size,  whether  the  notes  should  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  or  collected  at  the  back — and  I  dare  say 
we  had  twenty  proof-sheets,  of  one  kind  and  another,  palkd 
for  the  first  few  pages  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds." 


TWO  NOTABLE  BOOKS 


PING  PONG,  or  Table  Tennis,  as  its  votaries  prefer  to  style  it, 
has  captured  the  English-speaking  world,  and  on  all  sides,  in 
clubs,  hotels,  and  private  houses,  is  heard  the  "  ping,"  "  pong*' 
,  „     ,^    .  of  the  ball   on  the  vellum-surfaced   racquet  which 

A  Handbook  to  ^ 

Ping  Pong.  S^^^  ^"^  game  its  original  name.     Though  it  has 

sprung  into  prominence  only  during  the  last  couple 
of  years,  it  was  played  in  a  crude  form  some  time  ago,  but  dropped 
temporarily  out  of  sight,  to  be  revived  only  by  an  accident.  Now  it 
claims  its  thousands  of  enthusiasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  or- 
ganized into  clubs  upon  clubs,  with  its  inter-club  play  and  its  tourna- 
ments, one  of  which  at  least,  held  in  London,  was  accorded  national 
importance  in  British  sports.  The  formation  of  an  Association  is  an 
established  fact  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  body  is  now  engaged  in 
formulating  definitive  rules  which  may  be  universally  adopted. 

Several  factors  combine  to  render  Table  Tennis  emphatically  a 
*^  popular"  sport  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — a  sport  which  not  only 
appeals  to  all  tastes,  but  which  requires  such  a  moderate  outlay  as  to  be 
accessible  to  practically  all  pocket-books.  "  Owing  to  its  easy  adapta- 
bility to  existing  circumstances,  Table  Tennis  has,  in  general  popu- 
larity, far  exceeded  that  of  Billiards  or  any  other  indoor  game,"  write 
the  authors.  "  A  pastime  in  which  skill,  control  of  temper,  and  mod- 
erate exercise  are  so  well  combined  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find. 
Although  originally  scoffed  at  and  held  in  contempt  by  the  votaries  of 
football,  cricket,  lawn  tennis,  and  other  athletic  sports,  the  game  has 
already  among  its  enthusiastic  adherents  well-known  sportsmen.  Alto- 
gether, Table  Tennis  is  daily  making  such  enormous  strides  that  it  may 
be  quite  looked  for  in  the  future  to  become  one  of  our  national  games, 
and  it  is  probable  that  developments  will  take  place  of  which  even 
those  playing  have  no  conception. 

"  All  that  is  necessary  for  this  fascinating  game  is  a  good-sized 
table,  a  fair  amount  of  room  at  both  ends  and  sides,  a  pair  of  bats  or 
racquets,  a  celluloid  ball,  and  a  net  to  stretch  across  the  table  at  a 
height. of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  each  foot  of  table  length,  sus- 
pended on  a  couple  of  posts  so  clamped  to  the  table  that  the  net  will 
project  some  three  or  four  inches  on  each  side.  There  are  two  players, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  table.  Tersely  stated,  the  object  of  the  game  is 
for  one  player  to  so  strike  the  ball  over  the  net  to  the  other  player  that 
the  latter  is  unable  to  return  it. 

"  We  have  here  a  game  which  is  in  the  reach  of  almost  every  one  to 
play,  and  in  which  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children  are  almost  on  an 
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equality.  It  is  easily  learnt,  and  reasonable  proficiency,  provided  the 
player  has  a  correct  eye,  is  soon  attained.  No  special  apartment  is 
required,  and  the  implements  are  all  inexpensive.  It  has  one  very 
great  advantage  in  that  players  may  play  in  their  homes  without  up- 
setting existing  arrangements,  and  as  moderate  exercise  only  is  necessi- 
tated, it  forms  a  most  healthy  amusement  for  after  dinner.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  be  a  champion  to  enjoy  playing,  as  the  game  has  a  fasci- 
nation peculiarly  its  own,  but  for  those  who  wish  to  attain  higher 
proficiency  clubs  offer  an  unlimited  field  of  attainment." 

The  "Handbook,"  by  the  noted  players,  M.  J.  G.  Rftchie  and 
Walter  Harrison,  contains  a  history  and  a  description  of  the  game,  a 
discussion  of  the  Methods  of  Play,  the  Rules  as  at  present  formulated, 
a  discussion  of  the  Leading  Strokes,  directions  for  Tournament  Play 
and  International  Matches,  and  a  description  of  the  Accessories  of  the 
Game. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Edward  P.  Davis's  sterling  hand- 
book is  to  answer  the  "  What  ?''  the  "  Why  r  and  the  "  How  r  that  so 

constantly  beset  the  mother  in  doing  her  duty  towards 
Mother  and  Child,    her  child.     As  he  says,  the  book  "  is  not  intended  to 

supply  prescriptions  for  medicines  nor  to  take  the 
place  of  the  family  physician.  It  is  designed  to  help  him  in  the  care 
of  his  patients  by  placing  at  their  disposal  information  which  physi- 
cians commonly  give  to  their  patients.  The  physical  prosperity  of 
mothers  and  children  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  simple  precautions,  that  anything  which  gives  information  re- 
garding this  care  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  The  form  of  the  present 
edition  of  the  book  has  been  largely  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  needs 
of  his  own  practice,  and  embraces  much  advice  which  he  usually  gives 
to  his  patients." 

It  follows,  then,  that  it  is  written  without  technicalities,  in  language 
understanded  of  the  people,  and  that  its  directions  are  sufficiently 
thorough  and  withal  simple  to  tide  the  mother  over  many  of  the  anxie- 
ties and  perplexities  incidental  to  motherhood. 

In  treating  of  "  The  Mother,''  the  author  deals  with  her  needs  and 
well-being  both  before  and*  during  confinement,  until  her  complete 
restoration  to  health.  Besides  the  more  strictly  medical  phases,  the 
hygienic  conditions — as  to  dress,  diet,  exercise,  and  manner  of  living 
generally — best  calculated  to  a  favorable  confinement  are  detailed,  upon 
his  stated  principle  that  "  the  physical  prosperity  largely  depends  upon 
a  faithful  observance  of  simple  precautions." 

The  larger  portion  of  the  book,  however,  deals  with  "  The  Child," 
through  a  series  of  seventeen  chapters:  The  Cradle,  treating  of  the 
.sleeping-accommodations  for  the  infant;  The  ChihVs  Clothing;  For- 
mation  of  Mill',  and  its  effect  upon  the  infant,  the  time  and  best 
methods  for  nursing,  and  so  on;  Artificial  Feeding,  by  the  wet-nurse, 
by  some  form  of  modified,  pasteurized,  or  sterilized  milk,  or  on  a  mixed 
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diet,  with  a  consideration  of  children's  food ;  Air  and  Exercise;  The 
Nursery;  The  Healthy  Child,  the  characteristics  by  which  health  is 
recognized,  and  the  conditions  and  care  necessary  to  preserve  health 
during  the  child's  development;  The  Care,  Education,  and  Moral 
Development  of  the  Child  during  Its  Crisis  of  Development,  treating 
of  the  gradual  intellectual  and  moral  awakening  to  keep  pace  with  the 
physical  progress;  The  Signs  of  Illness  in  Children,  as  regards  infec- 
tion, contagion,  eruptions,  and  so  on,  the  child's  expressions  of  disease, 
and  the  signs  of  chronic  disease;  Nursing  Sick  Children,  directions 
for  nursing  various  forms  of  disease,  with  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
"  Shall  the  mother  nurse  the  child  ?"  Infectious  and  Contagious  Dis- 
eases, the  methods  by  which  contagion  and  infection  are  conveyed, 
avoidance,  symptoms,  isolation,  and  general  nursing;  The  Conveyance 
of  Contagion  and  Infection,  fumigation,  disinfection,  etc. ;  Medical 
Emergencies,  poisoning  and  its  prevention  and  counteraction,  convul- 
sions, heat-stroke,  nose-bleed,  etc. ;  Surgical  Emergencies,  cuts,  bums, 
breaks,  sprains,  and  the  like;  External  Applications,  of  heat,  cold, 
baths,  etc.;  Asepsis  and  Antisepsis;  and  Inoculation  and  Vaccination. 
A  valuable  Dietary,  with  recipes  for  various  foods,  rounds  out  an  ex- 
ceedingly complete  and  useful  volume. 

As  to  the  authoritative  character  of  the  book,  reference  need  onlv 
be  made  to  the  eminent  professional  standing  of  the  author,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  edition  (this  being  the  second,  revised  and 
enlarged)  had  the  benefit  of  the  collaboration  of  the  late  Dr.  John  M. 
Keating,  whose  "  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children"  is  the  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject. 

The  eminent  dermatologist.  Dr.  George  Henry  Fox,  is  the  author 
of  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Smallpox,"  with  the  collaboration  of  S. 

Dana  Hubbard,  M.D.,  Sigmund  PoUitzer,  M.D.,  and 
Medi  al  W  rks       J^hn  H.  Huddleston,  M.D.    The  "  Treatise"  is  in  the 

form  of  a  photographic  atlas,  containing  ten  colored 
plates,  representing  typical  cases  of  Variola  in  its  successive  stages,  and 
six  black  and  white  photographic  plates,  showing  unusual  phases  of 
Variola,  Vaccinia,  Varicella,  and  diseases  with  which  smallpox  is  liable 
to  be  confounded;  there  are  forty-three  illustrations  in  all.  The 
accompanying  text  is  brief  and  eminently  practical  in  character,  treat- 
ing of  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease,  the  characteristic  points 
of  diagnosis,  and  the  approved  methods  of  treatment.  There  is  also 
a  chapter  on  Vaccination,  treating  of  the  technique,  the  complications 
incidental  to  vaccination,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  the  most  trust- 
worthy virus.  , 

"  Whenever  a  physician  is  called  to  a  case  of  suspected  smallpox, 
he  confronts  a  grave  responsibility,"  writes  Dr.  Fox.  "If  young  or 
without  special  experience,  he  is  apt  to  feel  a  sore  need  of  assistance, 
and  although  a  book  can  never  take  the  place  of  an  experienced  consult- 
ant, it  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  render  him  as  much  aid  as 
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possible.  The  text  aims  to  be  practical  rather  than  elaborate.  The 
plates  are  reproductions  of  photographs  from  life,  some  of  which  have 
been  obtained  under  great  difficulty. 

"While  many  articles  on  variola  have  been  illustrated  by  a  few 
photographs  of  cases,  mostly  of  the  pustular  type,  this  work  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  which  has  presented  illustrations  of  the  smallpox  erup- 
tion in  each  of  its  successive  stages.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
reader  will  find  it  of  service  in  familiarizing  him  with  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  disease." 

"The  Artificial  Feeding  of  Infants,"  by  Charles  F.  Judson, 
M.D.,  and  J.  Claxton  Gittings,  M.D.,  is  an  exhaustive  study,  giving  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  methods  in  practical  use  for  the  care  and  prepa- 
ration of  milk  for  the  infant.  Milk  modification  is  fully  explained, 
with  an  important  presentation  of  the  various  methods  of  feeding  in 
vogue  at  home  and  abroad,  a  statement  of  the  different  theories  advo- 
cated, an  explanation  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  steriliza- 
tion and  pasteurization,  and  very  important  chapters  on  mother's  milk, 
cow's  milk,  and  digestion,  allowing  the  greatest  possible  latitude  for 
the  variation  and  dietetic  requirements  of  every  individual  case. 


I  AM  writing  this  in  inatalnieiits,  with  a  burnt  match  upon  the 
Cell  4-1 1^4       pRBteboard  caees  which  each  d»y  enclose  my  charlotte-ruBse.     Let 
me  explain  that  our  prison  is  under  the  protection  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Visiting  Association,  and  whereas  in  most  prisons  the  inmates  are  sup- 
posed to  get  their  deserts,  here  we  really  do. 

My  dessert,  served  three  times  a  day,  is  charlotte'riisse.  My  neighbor  on 
the  tier  above,  a  eonvieted  murderer,  has  ice-cream.  However,  until  the  exact 
status  of  my  offence  is  decided  upon  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  charlotte- 
ruese,  vanilla  flavoring.     Anyway,  I  need  the  pasteboard. 

My  location  is  Tier  4,  How  11,  Cell  44.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  insane 
ward,  for  I  have  been  told  that  I  am  charged  with  being  a  dangerous  golfo- 
maniac.     Whether  or  not  I  am  justly  accused  I  leave  the  public  to  judge. 

When  T  joined  the  Hole-High  Golf  Club  I  had  no  thought  that  I  ever 
should  be  charged  with  menacing  the  safety  of  society.  I  paid  my  dues 
promptly,  bought  all  the  clubs  that  our  professional  could  supply,  patronized 
the  caddies  liberally,  and,  finding  that  my  play  was  interfering  with  my  busi- 
ness, in  the  interest  of  my  clients  gave  up  my  law  practice  in  favor  of  the 
goK  practice. 

In  short,  I  endeavored  to  be  consistent. 

Fortunately,  golf  did  not  a  whit  intrude  upon  my  domestic  relations. 
After  moving  out  upon  the  links  (which  I  did  soon  after  I  joined  the  club) 
my  wife  and  I  continued  to  live  very  happily  with  what  income  she  had  from 
a  timely  legacy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  legacy  we  might  have  suffered  con- 
siderable inconvenience  because  of  my  withdrawal  from  oflice  work. 

Of  more  importance,  even,  than  the  legacy  was  the  fact  that  we  were  well 
adapted  one  to  the  other.  Most  wives  would  have  objected  to  their  husband's 
rising  in  the  night,  and  with  an  umbrella  trying  to  whack  the  little  brass  balls 
off  the  tops  of  the  bedposts,  or  with  a  spoon  absent-mindedly  lofting  a  soft- 
boiled  e^  across  the  breakfast-table,  or  with  his  cane  clipping  all  the  tulip- 
buds  along  either  side  of  the  garden-walk.  But  not  my  wife!  Herself  a 
devotee  of  ping-pong,  she  understood.  We  agreed  to  occupy  separate  sleeping- 
apartments,  so  as  not  to  collide  and  wake  each  other  up  in  the  midst  of  our 
dreamland  tourneys;    but  this  is  «s  far  as  any  division  went. 

Our  mutual  sympathy  was  perfect.  When  I  was  not  telling  about  my  golf 
I  was  willing  to  hear  her  talk  about  her  ping-pong;  and  when  she  was  not 
talking  about  her  ping-pong  she  was  ready  to  liHten  to  me  tell  about  my  golf. 
Ere  she  left  in  the  morning  early  to  attend  her  ping-pong  parties  she  put  me 
up  a  nice  lunch,  which  f  ate  while  upon  the  course;  and  in  case  she  did  not 
return  for  dinner  at  night  I  did  not  mind,  because  usually  I  was  so  tired  that 
I  went  right  to  bed.  Even  did  she  return,  she  was  so  tired  that  she  went  right 
to  bed  too. 

Thus,  you  see,  we  dwelt  in  happiness  and  sweet  accord, 
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Eight  months  of  this  bliss,  and  a  serpent  glided  into  our  Eden.  His  name 
was  Jones — John  Johnson  Jones.  He  was  a  golfer  and  his  wife  was  a  ping- 
ponger — ^but  of  her  I  shall  not  speak,  save  to  remark  that  for  various  reasons 
Mrs.  S.,  my  wife,  would  not  so  much  as  speak  to  her. 

Jones  dawned  upon  my  horizon  when  he  competed  with  me  for  the  Duffer'^ 
Cup  and  almost  won  it.    Next  he  beat  me  in  a  match  for  the  Consolation  Prize.- 
Thenceforth  at  each  bi-weekly  tournament  fortune  threw  us  together,  and  we 
were  constantly  playing  off  ties  or  opposed  in  final  rounds,  and  so  on. 

While  I  will  not  admit  that  I  hated  Jones,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  consid- 
ered him  a  villain — a  mean  villain!  He  was  a  villain  because  our  club  profes- 
sional declared  that  he  showed  the  best  form  of  anybody  who  played  over  our 
links ;  he  was  a  villain  because  he  kept  bearing  off  prizes  which  I  had  counted 
upon  capturing  myself;  he  was  a  villain  because  he  was  so  blamed  popular 
and  easy-going.  His  wife,  moreover,  was  becoming  the  champion  ping-ponger 
in  the  Ibsen  Ping- Pong  Circle,  to  which  my  own  wife  belonged. 

I  did  not  hate  Jones;  I  hated  merely  the  sight  of  him  and  the  sound  of 
his  name. 

The  crisis  came  one  evening  in  June,  following  upon  the  day  of  our  regular 
annual  Introductory  Tournament.  All  winter  long  I  had  been  practising  in 
our  cottage  parlor — the  dining-room  being  given  up  to  ping-pong — ^with  this 
single  tournament  in  view.  I  was  determined  to  beat  Jones.  And  now  my 
hopes  had  been  dashed,  for  Jones  had  triumphed  over  me  by  four  holes  (owing 
to  luck  and  technicalities  upon  which  he  insisted) ! 

This  was  to  be  a  club  evening,  devoted  to  a  programme  of  music  on  the 
lawn  and  light  refreshments  on  the  veranda.     And  here  let  me  digress  briefly: 

Anyone  who  plays  golf,  or  who  is  acquainted  with  somebody  who  plays 
golf,  knows  what  an  intense  person  a  golfer  is.  On  or  off  the  links,  he  is 
incessantly  at  his  game.  Day  and  night,  in  thought  or  in  reality,  he  is  making 
his  strokes.  He  roams  the  house,  "  swinging,"  and  he  CAnnot  walk  abroad 
without  beholding  a  landscape  of  tees  and  hazards.  His  calculating  eye  is  ever 
alert  and  his  arm  is  ever  busy  to  "  drive  off"  bric-a-brac  and  pebbles.  Ah,  it 
is  fascinating  to  be  a  golfer,  but  it  is  hard  on  property  and  nerves. 

So  much  understood,  therefore.  When  I  was  sitting  this  evening  in  a 
chair  upon  the  club  veranda  and  saw  before  me  and  below  me  Jones,  his  bald 
head  waiting  like  a  positive  challenge,  the  impulse  was  overmastering.  He 
was  comfortably  placed  upon  the  veranda  steps  listening  to  the  music,  and  the 
top  of  his  head  was  on  a  level  with  my  feet.  It  was  such  a  smooth,  rounded, 
firm,  bare  surface,  furnishing  an  ideal  lie.  In  the  middle  was  a  tiny  tuft  of 
hair,  supplying  the  ball! 

I  tried  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  mufeic.  The  orchestra  was  playing 
*'  The  Wearing  of  the  Green,"  a  melody  dear  to  every  golfer.  But  I  tried  in 
vain — that  enticing  pate,  with  its  little  clump  of  hair,  obtruded  between  the 
notes.  My  fingers  uneasily  clasped  my  cane.  I  wiggled  in  my  seat.  I  shut 
ray  eyes — no  use. 

The  orchestra  struck  up  "  After  the  Ball,"  another  golfing  measure.  I 
opened  my  eyes;  there  was  the  ivory  nob,  with  its  spot  of  black,  still  beckon- 
ing. I  trembled,  clenched  my  teeth — and  yielded.  The  opportunity  was  too 
fine  to  be  ignored. 
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I  quietly  arose,  grasped  my  cane  by  the  ferrule,  took  my  stance,  swung,  and 
in  another  second  the  crook  would  have  shaved  off  that  lock  of  hair  without 
so  much  as  breaking  the  skin  had  not  a  bumptious  neighbor  seized  my  arm 
and  violently  wrested  away  my  cane.  Then  I  was  pinioned  in  my  chair,  and 
amid  a  ridiculous  outcry  was  accused  of  having  essayed  to  assault  Jones,  my 
rival  1 

So  here  I  am,  on  a  trumped-up  charge,  condemned  to  charlotte-russe,  and 
getting  completely  out  of  practice. 

I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  the  person  into  whose  hands  this  state- 
ment falls  would  find  my  wife,  at  the  Ibsen  Ping-Pong  Circle,  and  make  her 
cognizant  of  what  has  become  of  me,  and  then  drop  in  at  the  High-Hole  Golf 
Club  and  get  me  a  copy  of  the  last  handicap  list,  paying  particular  notice  to 

the  scores  of  John  Johnson  Jones. 

Edioin  L.  Sabin, 


THE  FOURTH 

(La  Jeunesst  n'a  qu'un  temps. — MUROBR) 
By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

The  windows  burst  with  candles,  rockets, 

And  bombs  and  crackers,  small  and  great; 
While  many  an  urchin's  bulging  pockets 

Proclaim  his  zeal  to  celebrate. 
Oh  golden  age!     Thy  name  saluting, 

I  fain  would  turn  again,  in  truth. 
The  well-thumbed  pages  constituting 

The  dusty  almanac  of  youth. 


Behold  here  feats  of  early  rising. 

An  hour  before  the  laggard  sun, 
A  wrathful  neighborhood  advising 

Its  day  of  torment  had  begun; 
The  salvos  rapid,  each  a  rouser. 

Till  high  and  low  had  left  their  beds; 
The  flight  dismayed  of  Puss  and  Towser 

To  hide  their  stunned,  affrighted  heads. 


The  cook's  shrill  protest  at  a  volley 

Delivered  through  her  careless  door; 
My  swift  repentance  o'er  the  folly 

Of  smudging  so  her  kitchen  floor; 
The  mild  torpedoes  of  my  sister, 

Provoking  lofty  jeer  and  scoff; 
My  braggart  strutting — and  the  blister 

I  promptly  got  in  "  showing  off." 
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My  clothing  sundry  times  ignited; 

The  glowing  punk  on  which  I  sat; 
The  package  prematurely  lighted — 

The  war-dance  which  ensued  thereat! 
A  sudden  brilliant,  boyish  notion, — 

A  pigeon  chase!     The  barn  afire, 
The  garden  hose,  and  wild  commotion — 

And  then  my  father's  stinging  ire. 

The  sulph'rous  shades  of  eve  descending, 

A  final  baptism  of  sparks 
From  pin-wheel  and  from  candle  ending 

This  gorgeous  carnival  of  larks. 
With  lard  and  vaseline  anointed 

Between  the  sheets  I  lie  at  last — 
To  waken  stiff,  and  disappointed 

That  now  another  Fourth  is  past. 


Th«  Reason 
H«  Didn*t 
Know 


"  LiPPiNcxyrr's  out  for  July?"  asked  the  very  vital  young  lady  of 
the  man  who  stood  by  the  news-stand. 
**  I  dunno,"  said  the  man  languidly. 
"  Why  don't  you  know  ?"  demanded  the  vital  young  lady  sharply. 
"  Because  this  ain't  my  news-stand,"  said  the  man  in  a  tired  voice. 

Caroline  Lockhart, 


■ 

i 


A  LiTTL£  girl  was  spending  the  summer  at  a  fashionable  water- 
A  Prayer  ing-place,  and  one  morning  as  she  played  upon  the  veranda  of 

the  hotel  where  her  mother  was  stopping  she  heard  a  lengthy 
conversation  upon  the  fashions  of  the  day  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  stylish- 
ness in  dre.ss  if  one  hoped  to  be  a  success  in  society.  One  lady  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  stylishness  was  far  more  important  than  beauty. 

That  night  as  the  child  said  her  usual  prayer  she  added  with  great  earnest- 
ness, *'  And,  O  dear  Lord,  do  please  make  me  stylish." 

Z.  Cocke. 


i 


••Narrow 
Twos" 


"  Let  me  see  some  twos  on  a  narrow  last,"  said  the  lady  as  she 
fluttered  into  a  seat  in  the  shoe-store. 

"  Did  you  wish  them  for  yourself,  Madam  ?"  inquired  the 
clerk. 
''  Certainly,"  she  answered  in  the  tense  effie-shannon  tones  that  she  had  so 
well   in   command.     "  Did   you,"   she   continued   sarcastically,   "  think   that    1 
wanted  them  for  my  grandchild?" 

Being  a  person  of  obvious  youth,  the  clerk  could  not  harbor  the  suspicion 
that  she  was  a  grandmother. 

"  Xo,  indeed,"  he  explained,  "  I  merely  wondered  if  they  would  not  pain 
your  feet." 
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"What?    Twos  on  a  narrow  last  pain  my  feet?    Such  impudence!" 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  clerk,  "  I  will  bring  a  pair." 

And  the  lady  could  not  get  them  on. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  she  declared.  "  I  have  always  worn  twos 
on  a  narrow  last." 

''And  have  you  always  possessed  these  feet?"  queried  the  clerk,  mopping 
the  beads  of  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"Sir-r-r!" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  feet 
and  the  shoes,  or  the  shoes  and  the  feet,  as  the  case  may  be." 

"How  dare  you,  sir?  I  shall  report  you  for  this!  Bring  me  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  will  be  easy  on  my  feet,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  twos  on  a 
narrow  last." 

After  some  search  the  clerk  returned  with  a  pair  that  slipped  on  with 
perfect  ease. 

"There!"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "There!  What  did  I  tell  you?  Th^  fit 
just  as  easy  and  nice!" 

"  Yes,  Ma'am.    I  thought  they  would.    They  are  sixes." 

"  Great  Heaven !  Are  you  crazy  ?  Why,  these  shoes  make  my  feet  feel  as 
if  they  were  in  steamboats!  Take  them  off  at  once.  I  shall  see  your  employer 
and  have  you  discharged." 

Here  the  clerk  removed  the  shoes  and  retired  for  a  few  moments.  On  his 
return  there  was  a  look  of  stern,  desperate  resolve  on  his  face. 

"  I  find,"  he  murmured,  "  that  I  was  in  error.  The  shoes  are  twos  on  a 
narrow  last.    I  was  looking  at  the  number  upside  down." 

"  They  are  just  the  shoes  I  want,"  beamed  the  lady.    "  Wrap  them  up." 

After  the  lady  left,  the  clerk  moaned  as  one  in  great  anguish. 

"  Backslid ! "  he  groaned.  "  Backslid !  There's  no  use  in  a  man  trying  to 
hold  a  job  like  this  and  joining  church  too." 

At  this  moment  the  lady  returned.  Hurrying  to  the  clerk,  she  fairly  threw 
the  shoes  at  him,  shrieking: 

"  You  looked  at  the  number  upside  down,  did  you  ?  Then  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  wear  a  number  nine?    You  wretch!" 

Two  minutes  later  a  discouraged  believer  was  seeking  a  new  position — one 

in  which  there  would  be  no  call  made  upon  his  imagination. 

W.  D,  Neahit. 


WHEN  THE  BAND  PLAYS  ON  THE  BEACH 

By  John  Mervin  Hull 

Thebe  is  magic  in  the  music  when  the  band  plays  on  the  beach, 
Echoes  from  the  deep  sea-caverns  where  the  sounding  waters  reach, 
Rhythmic,  whirling,  tripping  dances,  which  the  swirling  wavelets  teach. 

Twenty  thousand  forms  dejected,  moping,  sleeping  through  the  day, 
In  a  flash  are  resurrected  when  the  band  begins  to  play; 
All  the  crowd  is  in  commotion,  loungers  leave  their  beds  of  sand, 
Myriad  feet  with  measured  motion  moving  to  the  music-stand. 
Barefoot  children  shout  with  laughter  as  the  stony  path  they  climb. 
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Portly  parents  follow  after,  wheezing  hard  in  perfect  time. 

All  the  little  folks  are  dancing,  joy  transforms  each  happy  face. 

Backward  now,  and  now  advancing,  posing  with  unstudied  grace; 

Cheering  crowds  with  bliss  ecstatic  munch,  unheeding  cultured  scorn. 

Quarts  of  peanuts  aromatic,  pecks  of  juicy,  fresh  pop-corn. 

Sombre  cynics,  who  were  napping  when  the  band  began  to  play, 

Find  their  frisky  feet  a-tapping  in  a  long-forgotten  way; 

Men  with  temper  like  a  thistle  from  some  after-dinner  pain 

Set  their  sullen  lips  to  whistle  as  they  catch  the  lilting  strain; 

Weary  faces  lose  their  wrinkles,  crying  babies  laugh  and  leap, 

Till  the  far-off  music  tinkles  in  the  rainbow  caves  of  sleep. 

Waves  of  melody  entrancing,  floating  outward  to  the  sea. 

Meet  the  ocean  waves  advancing,  and  in  harmony  agree, 

Till  the  bathers  feel  the  swaying  of  the  rhythmic  waters  there, 

And,  the  impulse  glad  obeying,  float  forgetful  of  all  care. 

Neptune  dances  in  the  hollow  of  a  crystal  valley  low 

With  the  mermaids  fair  that  follow  where  the  coral  gardens  grow; 

And  the  world  itself  is  swinging  where  the  starry  spaces  reach 

To  the  magic  music  ringing  when  the  band  plays  on  the  beach. 


Of  course  it's  irregular.  What  do  the  readers  of  Lippincott 
Outside  of  care  for  the  row  kicked  up  by  a  born  "  knocker"  ? 

A  Protest  W^hen  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott  wrote  that  elegant  article  about 

"  Eden,  Past  and  Present,"  in  the  May  number  of  Lippiwcxyrr's 
Magazine  he  had  no  thought  of  the  fellow  who  has  no  meadow  hickory  under 
which  to  rest. 

Can  it  be  true  that  Dr.  Abbott  does  not  know  that  more  than  sixty  out  of 
every  hundred  of  our  people  have  no  time  to  search  for  Edenic  scenes,  nor  to 
enjoy  them  if  such  scenes  were  all  about  them? 

How  charmingly  the  good  Doctor  writes  about  a  well-remembered  August 
day,  "  when  the  world  seemed  bathed  in  molten  brass,"  etc.,  and  how  he  found 
"  a  cool,  sweet  spot  where  the  shaded  brook  laughed  as  it  hurried  towards  the 
outside  world,"  and  there  he  tarried  and  was  happy! 

My  dear  Doctor,  suppose  you  were  a  salesman  or  a  saleswoman  in  a  store 
either  in  city  or  country,  or  suppose  you  were  a  laborer  in  any  of  the  great 
enterprises  demanded  by  our  new  civilization, — a  day  laborer,  like  a  builder,  a 
machinist,  an  engineer,  a  farmer,  or  engaged  in  still  lower  forms  of  battling 
for  bread, — how  would  vou  reach  that  Eden? 

Such  people  are  barred  from  your  Eden  by  more  than  flaming  swords: 
unremitting  toil — toil  without  ceasing — shuts  and  locks  the  gates  to  anything 
Edenic. 

True,  the  picture  is  well  drawm,  is  artistic,  and  it  represents  a  truth  that 
applies  to  such  lives  as  that  of  the  writer  (Dr.  Abbott).  But  what  of  the  mil- 
lions of  toilers?  Our  theory  of  government  is  such  that  it  is  best  they  be 
taught  to  read.  Lippincott  is  a  popular  publication,  and  when  such  beautiful 
things  are  shown  to  be  possible,  may  not  the  very  picture  make  the  toiler's 
burden  harder  to  bear? 
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I  believe  that  this  new  world  is  full  of  Edenic  possibilities  for  every  intelli- 
gent being,  but  I  know  that  under  present  conditions,  when  each  is  working 
for  himself,  when  one  is  seeking  to  enjoy  the  highest  and  best  possibilities  of 
life,  no  matter  if  another  lives  in  poverty  and  penury, — I  know  that  much  the 
larger  part  of  humanity  must  live  Outside  of  Eden. 

Should  the  time  ever  come  when  the  command,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens,"  and  that  still  greater  law,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
become  a  part  of  the  every-day  lives  of  all  men,  and  when  the  law  of  selfishness 
and  greed  and  oppression  is  relegated  to  the  barbaric  ages — then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  all  join  the  good  Doctor  in  listening  to  the  bird-songs,  the  rippling 
brooks,  and  the  murmuring  breezes,  in  admiring  the  blue  skies,  the  foliage  of 
trees,  and  the  tintings  of  the  hills  in  the  distance,  and  in  feeling  and  knowing 
that  for  him  whose  life  is  full  of  peace  and  joy  the  whole  world  is  Eden. 

jfif.  Herahberger. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

By  Sam  S.  Slinson 

A  RICH  man  sat  him  down  one  night  to  dine; 
Rare  was  his  food,  superb  his  priceless  wine. 
A  poor  man,  hungry,  lurked  without  the  gate, 
And  craved  a  crumb  from  off  the  rich  man's  plate. 
Yet  neither  rich  nor  poor  man  ate  that  night: 
One  had  no  food,  one  had  no  appetite. 


The  piano  drummer  from  Wilkes-Barre  came  into  the  smoking- 

Why  He  ^^^  smiling  broadly. 

Smiled  6  J 

"  What  is  it,  old  man?"  asked  the  white-goods  man  from  Fall 

River.    "  Had  an  addition  to  your  family  or  got  your  salary  raised  ?" 

"  Nope,"  said  the  piano  drummer,  affecting  indifference,  "  nothing  special ; 

only  Plymouth  has  been  quarantined  on  account  of  small-pox." 

"Anything  humorous  in  that?"  inquired  the  white-goods  man. 

"  My  mother-in-law  lives  there,"  replied  the  piano  drummer  as  he  took  a 

fldsk  out  of  his  grip  and  "  treated." 

Caroline  Ijockhart, 

Down  in  Georgia,  according  to  my  friend.  Captain  Lyerly,  who 

Utilize  the         ought  to  know,  lives  a  man  who  is  noted  for  his  love  of  ease,  but 
Dog 

whose  wife  is  sufficiently  a  hustler  to  almost  make  up  for  his 

chronic  disinclination  to  activity. 

One  cold  night  he  went  to  bed,  leaving  some  bags  of  grain  out-of-doors 
which  should  have  been  placed  in  the  barn  for  protection  against  the  weather, 
to  say  nothing  of  thieves.    But  then,  they  don't  have  many  thieves  in  Georgia. 

During  the  night  the  hero  of  this  story  awoke  and  thought  that  he  heard 
something  which  sounded  like  rain.  He  was  anxious  to  know  whether  it  was 
raining  or  not,  for  if  it  were,  he  wanted  an  opportunity  to  worry  about  that 
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Poor  Beer  vs.  Pure  Beer 


Botk  cost  you  alike,  yet  one  costs  the  maker 
twice  as  much  as  the  other.  One  is  good, 
and  good  for  you;  the  other  is  harmful. 
Let  us  tell  you  where  the  diiFerence  lies. 


POOR  BEER 

is  easy  to  brew. 

The  materials  are  cheap.  The 
brewing  may  be  done  under  any 
sort  of  surroundings. 

Cleanliness  is  not  important,  for 
the  users  never  see  it  brewed. 

Any  water  will  do.  No  air  is  too 
impure  for  the  cooling. 

No  filtering,  no  sterilizing;  almost 

no  ageing,  for  ageing  ti^  np  money. 

What  ia  the  use  of  expense  and 

care  when  there  ia  no  reputation  to 

defend  f— 

When  few  people  who  drink  it  know 
even  tlie  name  of  the  maker. 


PURE  BEER 

calls  for  the  best  materials — the 
beat  that  money  can  buy. 

The  brewery  must  be  as  clean  as 
your  kitchen;  the  utensils  as  clean. 

The  cooling  must  be  done  in  &!• 
tered  air,  in  a  plate  glass  room. 

The  product  must  be  aged  for 
months,  until  thoroughly  fenn«ntBd, 
else  it  causes  biliousness. 

The  beer  must  be  filtered,  then 
sterilized  in  the  bottle. 

You're  always  welcome  to  that  brew- 
ery for  the  owners  are  proud  of  it. 

And  the  size  of  it  proves  the  eventoal 
success  of  worth. 


Schlitz  is  a  pure  beer,  famous  for  fifty  years. 

To  maintain  its  standard,  we  double  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  our  brewing.  Don't  you  prefer  a  pure 
beer,  a  good  beer,  a  healthful  beer,  when  it  costs 
no  more  than  the  common? 

Ask  for  the  brewery  bottling. 


The  Beer  That  Made  Milwaukee  Famous 


n 


(( 
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grain,  or  perhaps  hint  to  his  wife  and  then  go  to  sleep  while  she  slipped  out 
and  attended  to  it. 

He  thought  the  matter  over  for  some  time  and  then  hunched  the  good 
woman. 

"  Nancy ! " 

"What  is  it,  John?" 

"Is  it  rainin*?" 

"  I  don't  know,  John." 

"  I  wisht  I  knew." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  up  and  see,  then  ?" 

"I  hate  to;  I'm  just  awful  sleepy." 

"  Well,  then,  go  to  sleep  and  never  mind." 

**  W-all,  I'd  like  to  know.     Hit's  right  important." 
Then  go  and  see." 
You  go,  won't  you,  Nancy?" 

"  No,  I  won't — so  now,  you  lazy  thing,  you!" 

John  lay  and  reflected  for  some  minutes,  then  awoke  his  wife  again  and 
said:  "  I'll  tell  ye  what  ye  might  do,  Nancy.  Ye  might  git  up  an'  let  the  dorg 
out.  He'll  bark  fer  a  minit  er  two  an'  then  whine  ter  git  back  in.  Ye  c'n  let 
'im  in  an'  then  feel  o'  him,  an'  if  hit's  a-rainin'  he'll  be  wet,  an  if  hit  ain't  he 
won't  be,  an'  then  hit'll  be  all  right." 

Henry  M.  Wiltae. 

¥ 

A    GENTLEMAN,    Scotch    Presbyterian,    travelling   with    his    five- 

A  year-old  son,  told  the  child  as  he  put  him  to  bed  to  say  his 

Porter  prayers  as  usual,  which  the  boy  flatly  refused  to  do. 

"  Don't  you  want  the  Lord  to  take  care  of  you  to-night?" 

asked  the  anxious  father. 

"  What's  the  porter  here  for?"  was  the  child's  response. 

C.  B.  Kuehn, 

¥ 

I  HAD  swung  the  shanty-boat  Easy  Way  (a  houseboat  in  her 
The  Retort  Northern  home)    into  the  canal  at  Vicksburg,  and  moored  her 

Courteous  alongside  a   neat   white  craft  of   similar   size,   on   the  sides  of 

which  appeared  the  name  "  Snow  Ball,  of  Paducah."  Then  I 
went  up- town  to  the  post-office,  and  Madge  began  house-cleaning,  with  open 
doors  and  windows. 

In  about  five  minutes  the  door  of  the  Snow  Ball  opened  and  out  came 
a  neatly  dressed,  rather  nice-looking  young  woman.  She  surveyed  the  Easy 
Way  a  moment  and  then  stepped  over  on  our  deck  and  looked  in  at  the  cabin 
door. 

"  Mohnin',"  she  said  languidly.  Madge  gasped  in  amazement.  Though 
we  were  democratic  on  the  river,  an  uninvited  intrusion  into  a  shanty-boat 
cabin  we  had  not  before  heard  of. 

"  Grood-morning,"  said  Madge  at  last  when  she  had  recovered  her  breath. 
The  stranger  took  this  as  an  invitation  and  stepped  within.  She  paused  to 
survey  the  little  interior  before  taking  a  seat,  and  as  she  did  so  Madge  noticed 
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that  though  her  dress  was  spotless,  her  face  rosy  and  clean,  and  her  appear- 
ance neat,  she  was  certainly  chewing  tobacco.  Madge'd  lower  jaw  dropped.  She 
stared  in  astonishment. 

River  life  may  have  kept  the  stranger  from  some  of  the  developing  ex- 
periences women  in  better  society  meet  with,  but  it  had  not  dwarfed  hei*  per- 
ceptions. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  in  a  compassionate  tone,  "  y'all  don't  chew  tobacco, — 
does  yuh?" 

"  No,"  said  Madge,  "  I  don't." 

The  stranger  chewed  and  reflected.  It  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  we 
were  Northerners. 

"Why,  up  No*th,"  she  said  lazily  and  reflectively,  "up  No'th"  (with 
indescribable  emphasis)  "  all  the  Uidie8  chews  tobacco." 

And  having  thus  vindicated  herself,  she  retired  to  the  immaculate  deck  of 

the  Snow  Ball. 

John  8wain. 

¥ 
THE  REMEDY 

Bjf  Eleanor  IV,  F.  Bates 
If  missionaries  still  are  burned 

By  savage,  untamed  tribes  afar, 
The  remedy  is  quickly  learned: 

Discharge  the  cook — and  there  you  are! 


Mbs.  Smith  was  not  in  favor  of  adorning  education  with  any 
TurnlDsand  drills  and  ruffles.  She  opposed  the  introduction  of  each  of  the 
Beats  so-called  "  fads,"  and  her  opposition  was  always  loud  and  in- 

sistent. One  morning  she  visited  the  principal  of  the  school 
building  which  sheltered  the  little  Smiths  for  the  Ave  most  peaceful  hours  of 
their  day  and  expressed  her  sentiments  in  no  measured  terms. 

"  It's  disgraceful  the  way  children  are  taught!"  she  began,  with  a  painful 
disregard  of  tact  and  diplomacy.  "  Their  studies  are  so  jumbled  together  that 
they  don't  know  when  they  have  finished  with  arithmetic  and  taken  up  geogra- 
phy. The  other  day  Bessie — she  is  in  G  room,  you  know — ncame  home  and  said 
that  the  teacher  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  singing-lesson,  right  in'  the 
middle  of  a  song,  to  ask  how  many  turnips  were  in  a  peck." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  excused  the  astonished  principal. 

"  No,  ma'am.  Bessie  told  me,  and  Bessie  never  lies,"  said  Bessie's  mother 
with  a  complacency  that  irritated  the  atmosphere. 

The  teacher  was  f^ent  for.  She  denied  that  she  had  interrupted  a  music 
lesson  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  in  regard  to  turnips  and  pecks.  She  went  back 
to  G  room  with  unkindly  feelings,  but  three  minutes  later  she  came  back 
smiling. 

"  I  know  now  what  she  meant,"  said  she.  "  I  asked  the  children  how  many 
beats  were  in  a  measure." 

FmnceB  R.  Sterrett. 
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A  New  Hampshire  judge  has  in  his  possession,  the  following 
juPQ^  letter  sent  to  him  by  an  old  farmer  who  had  been  notified  that 

he  had  been  drawn  as  a  juror  for  a  certain  term  of  court: 

"  Deer  Jedoe  :  I  got  your  letter  tellin*  me  to  come  to  man- 
chesster  an'  do  dooty  on  the  joory  an  I  rite  you  these  fue  lines  to 
let  you  know  that  you'll  have  to  git  some  one  else  for  it  ain't  so 
that  I  kin  leave  home  now.  I  got  to  do  some  butcherin'  an'  sort 
over  a  lot  of  apples  Just  about  the  time  the  joory  will  be  settin'  in 
your  Court.  81  Jackman  of  this  town  says  that  he  would  as  soon 
as  not  go,  fer  he  ain't  nothin'  else  to  do  Jess  now,  so  you  better 
send  fer  him.  I  hate  the  worst  way  not  to  oblidge  you,  but  it 
ain't  so  I  kin  at  pressent.  Ennyhow  I  ain't  much  on  the  law, 
never  havln'  been  a  Jooryman  ceptin  when  old  Bud  Stiles  got  killed 
by  the  cars  here  some  years  ago  when  I  was  one  that  set  on  the 
boddy  with  the  koroner.  So  you  l)etter  send  fer  SI  Jaclcman,  for 
he  has  got  some  kin  in  manchesster  he  wants  to  vissit  anyhow,  an' 
he'd  be  willin'  to  go  fer  his  car  fare  there  an  back.  Ancer  back  if 
you  want  Si." 

The  Missouri  Colonel,  as  usual,  was  entertaining  a  group  of  his 
A  Rebel  Ram     friends.       From   stage-driving   and    cow-punching   the    talk    had 

drifted  to  billy-goats.     Lighting  a  fresh  cigar,  the  Colonel  said: 

"  Bob  and  I — Bob  was  my  cousin — used  to  have  a  picnic  with  an  old  ram. 
Both  of  us  carried  marks  and  bruises  that  were  the  result  of  unavoidable  con- 
tact with  the  butting  end  of  the  ram,  and  we  never  let  slip  a  chance  to  get 
even  with  him.  Dohti  in  one  end  of  the  meadow  where  the  sheep  grazed  was  a 
deep  pond  cut  into  a  bend  of  the  creek.  The  pond  was  made  deep  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  water,  rushing  around  the  bend  when  the  creek  was  high,  had 
hollowed  it  out  still  more.  It  was  about  twelve  feet  deep.  Well,  Bob  and  I 
would  watch  until  the  sheep  grazed  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  wa«  about  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  pond,  then  we  would  take  turn  about 
playing  the  trick. 

**  One  of  us  would  get  on  all  fours  on  the  bank  and  wave  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  until  it  caught  the  eye  of  the  ram.  Nothing  made  him  hotter  than 
seeing  a  red  flag  flaunted  before  him.  He  would  have  charged  into  a  s"tone  wall 
had  there  been  a  red  rag  on  it.  The  moment  the  ram  saw  the  handkerchief  he 
would  straighten  up  and  brace  himself  for  a  good  start.  Down  the  hill  he 
would  come,  like  a  runaway  locomotive,  straight  for  the  object  in  possession  of 
the  red  handkerchief.  The  one  playing  the  trick  would  watch  until  the  ram 
cleared  the  ground  ready  to  land,  then  suddenly  duck  flat  to  the  ground.  The 
ram,  of  course,  would  go  over  into  the  deep  pond  with  a  momentum  that  would 
send  him  almost  to  the  bottom.  While  he  was  snorting  and  blowing  getting  out 
we  would  run  awav. 

*'  One  day  my  father  caught  us  ducking  the  old  ram,  and  I  thought  I  would 
never  be  able  to  effect  a  sitting  posture  again  as  long  as  I  lived.  My,  I  can  feel 
that  yet !  Not  long  after  that  the  *  old  man,'  as  we  called  him,  had  a  little 
experience  with  the  ram  which  caused  him  to  alter  his  mind  about  *  cruelty  to 
animals.'  Bob  and  I  were  on  an  opposite  hill  in  the  pasture,  trying  to  separate 
a  rabbit  from  a  hole  in  a  tree,  when  we  noticed  the  old  man  crossing  the 
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1  housefly  in  now  rt^rognized  as  a  disiipniinator  of  conta)^ous  diseases. 
Flies  carry  with  them  the  filth  and  disesae  germs  which  attract  these  insects, 
ADd  deposit  their  unsavory  and  danj^rous  burden  on  our  persons,  clothing,  and 
food.  Flies  must  be  checked  in  this  work  of  destniction.  Various  mode«  of 
banishing  Hies  have  been  tried.  Poison  only  causes  them  tc  fall  from  every- 
where on  to  everything.  Fly-traps  do  not  confine  the  disease  germs,  which  are 
the  more  rapidly  spread  by  the  buzzing  wings  of  the  prisoner.  The  only  elTee- 
tive  and  sanitary  way  of  disposing  of  the  fly  and  his  bad  toad  is  by  the  use  ot 
Tanglefoot  sticky  fly-paper.  This  catches  the  fly  and  coats  it  and  the  disease 
germs  it  carries  with  a  varnish  from  which  escape  is  im|H>ssible.  The  very  low 
cost  of  this  article  and  its  extreme  effect ivenp.ss  recommend  it  as  a  popular  and 
economical  safeguard  against  the  dangers  and  annoyance  caused  by  dies. 
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meadow.  We  were  supposed  to  be  cutting  sprouts  on  another  part  of  the  farm, 
consequently  we  kept  very  still.  The  old  man  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
goatee,  and  when  he  was  in  deep  thought  he  had  a  fashion  of  fingering  it  gently. 

**  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  pond  and  began  caressing  the  goatee.  I  knew 
in  a  moment  that  something  was  doing.  Presently  he  laid  down  the  axe  he  was 
carrying  and,  drawing  out  his  bandanna,  dropped  to  his  knees  and  began  waving 
at  the  ram.  In  a  few  seconds  the  signal  was  observed,  and  the  ram  said 
'  Ba-a-a-a-a!'  which  was  his  defiance  to  such  daring  insolence. 

**  Our  eyes  almost  bulged  from  our  heads  when  we  saw  the  ram  going  down 
the  hill  at  terrific  speed  straight  for  the  old  man,  who,  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ties, was  playing  the  role  just  as  he  had  seen  us  do  it.  The  ram  left  the  earth 
for  the  leap  when  he  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  objective  point.  At  that 
moment  the  old  man  ducked  to  the  earth  to  allow  the  ram  a  clear  passage  into 
the  pond  and  stuck  a  weed  in  his  nose.  Forgetting  the  impending  trouble,  he 
raised  up  again.  Instantly  there  was  a  dull  thud  as  the  ram  squarely  struck 
his  rear  dimensions.    They  both  wont  into  the  pond  together. 

"  Floimdering  and  spurting  water,  both  made  for  the  bank.  The  old  man 
got  out  first  and  seized  the  axe,  but,  good  luck  to  the  ram,  he  managed  to  make 
his  exit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pond  and  escaped. 

In  the  next  bunch  of  sheep  driven  to  market  the  old  ram  was  present." 

R'crofi, 


A   PROMINENT   Roman    Catholic   clergyman   well    known   to    the 

The  CardI*         writer  recently  visited  the  Eternal  City,  and  while  stopping  at 
iial*s  Soup 

the  American  College  there  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house  of 

one  of  the  Roman  Cardinals,  whose  name  for  many  reasons  is  not  g^ven,  but 

who  is  known  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Rome  for  his  parsimony 

and  the  poverty  of  his  menu. 

His  position  is  such,  however,  that  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  equal  to  a 
command,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  among  the  priests,  "  1*11  have  a  good  appe- 
tite for  breakfast  to-morrow;    I  dine  to-night  with  Cardinal  R ." 

Among  the  guests  at  the  Cardinal's  table  on  the  evening  alluded  to  was  a 
little  old  man  from  the  Jesuits'  College.  He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  in  a  quiet  way, 
but  his  humor  was  always  tinged  with  satire.  He  is  a  metaphysician,  and 
when  asked  for  an  opinion  on  any  proposition  he  almost  invariably  prefaces  his 
reply  with  the  proviso  of  the  old  scholastics — "  I  distinguish." 

At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  into  a  serio-comic  discussion  on  the 
validity  of  a  baptism  administered  with  soup  instead  of  water.  The  boat, 
thinking  to  start  the  disquisitive  Jesuit  on  an  amusing  dissertation,  said  to 
him,  giving,  meanwhile,  a  dignified  wink  to  the  rest  of  the  guests,  "  How  say 
you  to  that  proposition.  Father  C ?    Is  it  lawful  to  baptize  in  soup?" 

"  I  distinguish,  your  Eminence,"  replied  the  old  man,  and  those  near  him 

saw  the  twinkle  of  a  smile  behind  his  glasses,  "  I  distinguish :    To  baptize  in 

ordinary  soup  would  be,  I  think,  contrary  to  the  canon;    but  to  baptize  in  your 

Eminence's  soup  would  be  entirely  lawful." 

J,  H.  IL 
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Strong  Endorsements  \ 

Dr.  Mary  E-  Green,  author  of  "Food 
Products  of  the  World,"  writes:  | 

"The  excellence  of  Pabst  Malt  Ex-    | 
t,  the  'Best'  Tooic,  is  not  unknown    : 
le,  as  I  have  used  it  professionally 
I   for  years,  always  with  the  most  satis- 
1   factory  results.   For  mothers  nursing 
their  children,  and  for  general  debility 
J   from  any  cause,  I  regard  it  as  of  eape- 
f   cial  value,  aa  it  combines  both  tonic 
»nd  nutrient  properties, which  make    ^ 
t  truly  the  'Best'  Tonic."  ' 


ONLY   33c.  A    Lb. 

>  abiolntily  alr-llcbt  l-Ib.  trade-mark  baga,  pia- 
MrvlDg  BtrcDsth  and  flavor  ladcflsltily. 


tt  *  ■■  YKBKY  ST.,  MEir  T«KK 


Dr.R.Belner,M.D.,  aprom-  ^fij 
inenlphysiciania JerseyCity,  Trf^ 
N.  J.,  says :  I 

"I  recently  prescribed  Pabst  Ex-  i 
tract  for  three  of  my  patients,  all 
of  whom  were  ladies,  and  all  of  whom 
1  weresufferingfromdyspepsiaand  its 
consequences,  and  in  all  these  cases 
it  acted  like  a  charm.  Two  of  them 
bought  more  of  the  tonic,  and  contin- 
ued to  take  it,  until  now  they  tell  me 
they  can  eat  acythiag,  and,  one  of 
them  added,  'everything,' without  the 
•lightest  inconvenience.  They  have 
certainly  improved  wonderfully  in 
weii;ht  and  strength.  I  have  pre- 
scribed yonr  'Best'  Tonic  a  great 
cumberoftimes.lt  is  one  of  the  best, 
lot  the  very  best." 
SoH  by  Dnigglttt  Everywhere.  t 


In  writing  to  advertlRers,  kindlr  a 
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About  her  throat  was  c)s.Bped  a  ruff 
Fashioned  ol  some  soft,  fluffy  stuff; 
Her  hands  were  hidden  in  her  muff, 

Wherefrom  was  peeping 
A  little  spray,  the  gloss  and  glow 
Upon  whose  leaves  I  seemed  to  know; 
It  was  a  bit  of  mistletoe 

She  had  in  keeping. 

1  smiled,  and  thrilled  a.t  heart  to  trace 

The  faint  reflection  on  ber  face; 

I  bowed  with  what  Z  might  of  grace; 

She  too  bowed  slightly; 
My  eyes  said,  "May  I  speak  to  yout" 
I  fancied  hers  replied,  "  Yes,  do  1 " 
At  least  I  took  their  look  tor  cue; 

She  answered  brightly. 

And  so  we  fell  into  a  chat, 

A  shred  of  this,  a  scrap  of  that; 

Whate'er  she  ventured  was  bo  "  pat," 

Her  talk  quite  won  me; 
And  when  we  parted  lingeringly 
(Alas,  that  such  sad  things  must  bel) 
A  sprig  of  mistletoe  did  she 

Bestow  upon  me. 

Ofttimes  thereafter  did  I  cope 
With   that   long  summit'leading  slope. 
Lured  onward  by  the  beacon,  Hope, 
Yet  ever  missed  her; 
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Haply  it  seems  a  little  thing, 
And  yet  at  Yule  these  words  will  ring 
Sharp  in  my  ears,  and  leave  their  sting,- 
"  You  never  kissed  her!'* 


A  GOOD  old  lady  who  was  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 

A  Boll-  there  is  a  cocktail  called  the  Martini  went  into  an  office  where 

and-Cock  Tale 

subscriptions  were  being  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 

from  the  second  disaster  at  Martinique. 

She  took  with  some  difficulty  a  dollar  bill  out  of  her  purse  and  laid  it» 
smiling,  upon  the  desk. 

*'  Send  that,  please,"  she  said,  "  to  the  Martini  sufferers." 

Louis  Weadook. 

¥ 

The  Tourist  turned  his  steps  towards  the  cemetery.    Idle  curi- 

Bllly  Cole's        ^^^^y  j^  j^j^^  ^  ^.jjg  humbler  part  of  the  grounds,  where  sand 
Refrigerator  ^  r-  o  » 

was  flying  by  shovelfuls  from  a  partially  dug  grave. 

"  This  here  hole,"  announced  Briggs,  the  grave-digger,  smiling  hospitably 
as  he  leaned  on  his  shovel  to  rest,  "  is  for  poor  old  Billy  Cole.  He's  lived 
right  here  in  the  cemetery  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  wuz  a  character,  Billy 
wuz;  but  he  wa'n't  of  much  use  in  any  other  capacity  of  late  years.  We're 
goin'  to  miss  him,  though,  around  here." 

Briggs,  who  was,  without  suspecting  it,  himself  something  of  a  character, 
shovelled  with  renewed  energy  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  Billy  worked  fer  Simon  Beals,  the  banker.  Old 
Simon  Beals  wuz  jest  daft  about  raisin'  flowers,  and  he  used  to  think  nobody 
could  grow  things  like  Billy.  I  guess  he  wuz  jest  about  right  too.  When 
Simon  died.  Widow  Beals  moved  back  East,  where  she  come  from,  promisin' 
to  pay  Billy  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  fer  takin'  care  of  her  lot.  You  can  see 
it  over  there — ^the  biggest  an'  the  finest  in  the  hull  cemetery. 

"  Poor  Billy  wuz  ez  black  ez  the  ace  o'  clubs,  an'  he  hed  a  squint  in  one 
eye  that  sort  o'  spiled  any  good  looks  he  might  otherwise  hev  hed.  The  white 
folks  livin'  near  the  place  wouldn't  give  him  houseroom.  His  own  shanty 
wuz  too  far  away,  so,  at  first,  he  sets  up  a  little  "A"  tent  in  a  field  jest  back 
o'  the  cemetery,  an'  slep'  on  the  ground,  rolled  up  in  a  blanket.  He  wuz,  ez 
I  said  before,  a  rattlin'  good  gardener,  an'  he  hed  a  number  o'  lots  besides  the 
Bealses'  to  look  after,  so  that  gave  him  enough  to  live  on,  and  he  spent  all  his 
time  in  the  cemetery. 

"  But  ez  he  got  older  he  grew  stiff  in  his  j'ints  with  rheumatiz,  so  he  asked 
fer  permission  to  sleep  in  the  tool-house  jest  opposite  the  Bealses*  vault.  He 
hadn't  no  fear  o'  ghosts,  fer  he  said  that  so  long  ez  his  old  master's  spook  wuz 
a-prowlin'  around  with  the  rest  he  wuz  willin'  to  take  his  chances.  He  set 
up  a  bed  in  the  tool-house;  but  there  wuzn't  no  room  fer  nothin*  else,  so  he 
put  his  little  cook-ritove  up  jest  outside  the  door.  There  wuz  a  lot  of  little 
Christmas-trees  a-growin*  at  both  sides  o'  the  shanty;    so  betwixt  the  vault  in 
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front,  the  hill  behind,  an'  the  trees  to  both  sides,  nobody's  notice  the  place. 
Very  few  knew  he  wuz  livin'  there. 

"After  a  while,  though,  he  got  hisself  into  trouble.  You  see,  'twuz  this 
way:  There  wuz  no  room  fer  a  cupboard  in  the  tool-house,  so  he  kep'  his  pro- 
visions just  across  the  way  in  the  receivin'-yault.  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  a 
receivin'-vault  ain't  exactly  a  necessity  in  a  town  ez  small  ez  this;  but  them 
Bealses  had  ev'rything  there  wuz  goin'  themselves,  an'  they  had  to  spend  their 
surplus  money  on  somethin*.  Some  folks  run  by  nature  to  steam  yachts  an' 
automobiles,  but  the  Bealses  wuz  great  on  cemetery  fixin's!  Old  Simon  built 
the  receivin'-vault  an'  presented  it  to  the  cemetery,  reservin'  a  permanent  place 
in  it  fer  himself  an'  his  wife — they  never  had  no  children.  When  the  old 
gentleman  died,  he  wuz  laid  in  there  on  the  floor  ag'in'  the  wall,  accordin'  to 
instructions,  leavin'  a  place  beside  him  fer  Mis'  Beals.  Then  the  casket  wuz 
walled  up  with  marble  slabs,  an'  jest  above  the  top  they  built  a  stone  shelf 
fer  the  general  public,  one  at  a  time. 

**  Bein'  underground,  the  vault  wuz  always  cool,  an'  old  Billy  kept  his 
provisions  in  there  right  on  top  o'  Mr.  Beals.  Of  course,  it  looked  queer  enough 
to  see  plates  o'  butter,  dishes  o'  cold  cabbage,  and  slices  o'  bacon  a-settin'  there 
on  that  marble  slab,  like  offerin's  to  a  heathen  goddess,  but  the  townsfolk  soon 
got  used  to  it.  Strangers  laughed,  but  never  done  no  kickin' — 'twuzn't  none 
o'  their  funeral. 

"But  one  day  there  wuts  a  row  about  it.  You  see,  there  wuz  jest  room 
enough  on  the  shelf  fer  one  casket  at  a  time,  an'  when  Julius  Rogers  died 
there  wuz  sotne  hitch  about  gettin'  the  lot  they  wanted,  so  they  'lowed  to  keep 
him  in  the  vault  fer  several  days.  Julius  wuz  the  tallest  man  in  town,  an' 
his  coffin  filled  that  shelf  lengthwise  from  end  to  end.  It  wuz  August,  an* 
the  weather  wuz  pretty  warm.  01'  Billy  had  jest  laid  in  his  wedc's  supply 
o'  pFovisions,  an'  he  hated  like  thunder  to  move  out  to  accommodate  the  corpse^ 
but  he  done  it  with  a  pretty  good  grace. 

"  But,  ez  I  said,  it  wuz  pretty  hot.  Billy  hated  to  waste  all  them  good 
provisions,  an'  when  night  come  he  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer.  He  set  his 
butter  an'  a  pound  o'  pork  sausages  in  there,  right  on  top  o'  the  coffin  among 
the  flowers,  intendin',  of  course,  to  take  'em  out  again  first  thing  in  the 
momin'.  But  ez  luck  would  have  it,  the  widow  had  a  garden  jest  chuck  full  o' 
sweet  peas.  She  riz  at  daybreak,  picked  a  basketful,  an'  drove  to  the  cemetery 
with  'em  before  common  folks  wuz  stirrin'. 

"  When  she  saw  them  sausages  she  wuz  red-headed.  01'  Billy  would 
'a'  be'n  turned  out  o'  the  cemetery  then  an'  there  if  it  hadn't  'a'  be'n  fer  oV 
Mis'  Beals,  who  happened  to  be  in  town  fer  a  visit.  Mis'  Beals  wuz  a  lively 
ol'  lady,  her  tongue  wuz  pretty  sharp,  an'  she  owned  a  good  bit  o'  property, 
so  the  Park  Commissioners  wuzn't  willin'  to  go  ag'in'  her.  She  said  that  Billy 
wuz  to  hev  charge  of  her  lot,  sausages  er  no  sausages,  jest  ez  long  ez  he  could 
crawl;  an'  she  guessed  if  Billy  an'  Mr.  Beals  didn't  object  to  the  butter* 
nobody  else  had  any  call  to.  If  Mr.  Beals  had  any  objections,  there  wuz  no 
way  of  findin'  it  out,  so  Billy  stayed. 

"However,  the  scandalized  town  thought  it  best,  after  that,  to  bu>  him 
a  zinc-lined  refrigerator.  'Twuz  a  fine,  big  one,  painted  bright  yellow,  an* 
that  there  ice-box  wuz  the  gaudiest  thing  in  the  hull  cemetery,  a-settin'  thera 
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ag*in'  the  side  o'  the  tool-hoiise;  it  fairly  made  the  geraniums,  at  two  dollars 
a  dozen,  look  pale;  an'  Mis'  Beals  left  orders  fer  the  ice-man  ,to  keep  Billy 
supplied  with  ice,  free  of  expense;  but  even  so,  Billy  maintained  to  his  dyin' 
day  that  that  there  store  refrigerator  wuzn't  no  patch  on  the  vault  fer  coolness/* 

Carroll  Watson  Rankin. 

Mr,  T has  in  his  employ  a  score  or  more  of  very  able  work- 

X  ^"''^'^*     men  whose  one  failing  is  that  they  persist  in  celebrating  all 

holidays  by  a  too  frequent  use  of  the  cup  which  inebriates  but 
does  not  cheer. 

As  he  is  a  strictly  temperate  man,  this  custom  annoyed  Mr.  T very 

much.  One  Christmas,  when  he  gave  them  their  usual  present  in  money,  he 
earnestly  begged  them  not  to  squander  it  on  liquor,  but  to  use  it  sensibly  and 
in  a  way  to  give  their  families  pleasure  instead  of  distress. 

"  I  can't  see  why  you  must  become  intoxicated  every  Christmas,"  he  said. 
'*  I  enjoy  the  holidays  immensely,  spend  them  with  my  family,  but  none  of 
you  ever  knew  me  to  be  unable  to  be  at  work  the  next  day  because  of  too  much 
whiskey,  did  you?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  oldest  workman  (and  worst  offender),  "and  we're 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  Christmas  gift,  sir,  and  for  your  good  advice, 
sir,  and  we  hope  you'll  accept  a  little  present  we've  got  for  you,  sir,  hoping  it'll 
give  you  a  merry  Christmas,  sir." 

The  speech  was  the  usual  one,  and  always  preceded  the  usual  gift,  a  box 

of  cigars.     This  time  the  spokesman  handed  to  Mr.  T a  quart  bottle  of 

whiskey! 

Frances  Ellen  Wadleigh. 


WHEN  SHE  FELT  OF  HER  BELT  AT  THE  BACK 

ify  C.  A.  M. 

I  SAW  her  go  shopping  in  stylish  attire. 

As  she  felt  of  her  belt  at  the  back; 
Her  walk  was  as  jaunty  as  springy  steel  wire, 
And  many  a  rubberneck  turned  to  admire, 

As  she  felt  of  her  belt  at  the  back. 
She  wondered  if  all  the  accoutrements  there 
Were  fastened  just  right,  or  were  out  of  repair. 

And  she  felt  of  her  belt  at  the  back. 

I  saw  her  at  church  as  she  entered  the  pew, 

And  she  felt  of  her  belt  at  the  back ; 
She  had  on  a  skirt  that  was  rustly  and  new. 
And  she  didn't  quite  know  what  the  fast'nings  might  do, 

So  she  felt  of  her  belt  at  the  back. 
She  fidgeted  much  while  the  first  prayer  was  said. 
She  fumbled  around  while  the  last  hymn  was  read, 

Then  felt  of  her  belt  at  the  back. 
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Jack  told  her  one  night  that  he  loved  her  like  mad^ 

And  she  felt  of  her  belt  at  the  back; 
She  didn't  look  sorry,  she  didn't  look  glad, 
She  looked  as  if  thinking,  "  Well,  that  isn't  bad," 

And  she  felt  for  her  belt  at  the  back. 
But — ^well,  I  believe  'twas  no  very  great  harm, 
For  what  should  the  maiden  expect  but  an  firm 
When  she  felt  for  her  belt  at  the  back? 


"  My  young  friend  Dawkins,"  remarked  Judge  Crabtree  thought- 
The  Infeaioas 
Yoang  fully,  "  is  in  trouble  once  more." 

Man's  Oift  «« What's    the   matter   now — been    trying   to   shave   himself 

again?"  inquired  Major  Dodge. 

"  No,  it's  something  far  more  serious  than  that.  My  interesting  young 
friend  would  rather  have  cut  his  throat  while  shaving  than  to  have  had  his 
present  trouble.  He's  an  extremely  ingenious  young  man.  He  was  a  shade 
too  ingenious  this  time.  He  is  also  ever  an  impecunious  youth.  If  Dawkina 
should  find  a  five-dollar  bill  in  his  pocket,  he  would  go  around  and  demand 
police  protection  with  the  idea  that  somebody  was  trying  to  get  him  into  trouble 
by  playing  the  game  that  Joseph  did  with  his  brothers.  Of  course,  the  younflf 
man  has  got  himself  engaged  to  be  married,  and  naturally  he  selected  hia 
employer's  daughter.  She  and  her  family  are  very  far  from  being  impecunious^ 
so  the  boy  has  had  to  keep  up  a  bold  front. 

"  The  approach  of  Christmas  worried  Dawkins  a  good  deal.  He  wanted, 
to  do  the  handsome  thing  by  the  girl  and  determined  to  make  the  effort  of  his 
life.  There  seemed  to  be  no  way  but  to  save  up.  This  was  hard,  painfull  and 
unnatural,  but  he  persisted,  and  the  day  before  Christmas  found  that  he  had 
accumulated  three  dollars  and  forty-five  cents.  He  had  his  heart  set  on  a 
cut-glass  cologne-bottle.  He  didn't  know  much  about  the  cost  of  cut-glass 
cologne-bottles,  but  nevertheless  he  went  around  to  the  cut-glass  cologne-bottle 
store  with  a  jaunty  air.  He  selected  one  which  struck  his  fancy  and  asked  the 
price.  The  salesperson  replied  that  it  was  fifteen  dollars.  My  young  friend 
never  moved  a  muscle,  but  said  he  would  look  at  some  better  ones.  As  the 
clerk  started  to  stand  it  back  on  the  shelf  it  slipped  from  his  hand  and  broke 
into  about  a  hundred  pieces  on  the  marble  floor.  An  inspiration  filled  Uie 
soul  of  the  young  man.  He  inquired  what  it  was  worth  now.  The  other  said 
he  could  have  it  for  fifty  cents.  He  paid  the  money,  gave  the  young  lady's 
address,  and  walked  out,  feeling  better  than  he  had  since  the  day  he  found  the 
dollar  bill  in  his  winter  overcoat  pocket. 

"  That  evening  he  called  on  the  girl,  having  first  practised  a  look  of  extreme 
woe  before  the  mirror  for  use  when  she  should  announce  that  his  beautiful 
present  had  arrived  broken.  But  it  had  not  yet  been  delivered  when  he  got 
there;  however,  it  was  soon  after,  and  as  the  young  lady  opened  the  box,  her 
father  and  mother  standing  by,  he  gradually  began  to  get  his  muscles  of  extreme 
woe  into  commission.  The  next  moment  he  needed  them  too,  and  those  of 
surprise,  consternation,  and  a  few  other  things." 
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"  Hadn^t  the  store  people  sent  what  he  ordered?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  precisely  what  he  ordered.  The  pieces  were  all  there.  And 
each  piece  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  soft,  white  tissue-paper.  My 
ingenious  young  friend  hadn't  felt  so  downcast  since  the  day  he  found  he  had 
lost  the  pawn-ticket  for  his  suit  of  evening  clothes." 

Hayden  Carruth, 


ti 


TO  BANBURY  CROSS 

Jfy  Thomas  IVa/sk 
A  HORSE,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

And  off  where  Banbury's  young  woman  springs 

With  tinkling  hosiery  and  finger-rings 
Upon  her  snow-white  hobby  round  the  course!  ^ 

Fling  Shakespeare  down,  and  as  for  problems  Norse — 

To  grandma  leave  the  Ibsen-Bjornson  things; 

A  pair  of  ankles  are  as  good  as  wings 
Dramatic  or  poetic  tour  de  force. 

There  shall  be  music  too  where'er  she  goes; 
Not  such  as  Wagner's  sexual  scores  beget, 
But  wabbling  of  the  strings  and  piccolos 

In  rhythms  that  gladden  ballet  and  soubrette; 

Till  worries,  duties,  arts,  and  such  are  set 
As  naught  beside  the  magic  beat  of  toes. 


A  Mute 
Appeal 


"  Mamma/'  asked  Young  Curiosity,  "  when  deaf  and  dumb  people 
cheer,  do  their  fingers  get  tired?" 

Louis  Wettdock, 


School-room 
Humors 


The  humors,  conscious  and  unconscious,  of  an  examination  are 
most  enjoyed  by  those  who  correct  the  hundreds  of  papers  which 
result.  One  such  examiner  in  an  Eastern  State  has  preserved 
in  a  note-book  the  amusing  blunders  made  by  children  ranging  in  age  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years.  All  of  these  were  seriously  set  down  in  the  course  of 
examinations  in  English  literature.  They  tended  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
correcting,  day  after  day,  papers  on  the  same  set  of  questions. 

The  bits  of  wisdom  that  follow  were  from  many  sources.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  some  of  them  imintentional.  **  Shy  lock  didn't  want  Lorenzo  to  marry 
Jessica  because  he  wasn't  a  Catholic."  Emerson  "  died  as  innocent  as  a  new- 
born child.  His  principle  attributes  to  our  Literature  are  a  great  many  essays 
which  might  be  read  backwards  or  in  any  other  manner  and  you  could  not 
find  the  least  reference  to  the  subject."  "  In  Emerson's  style  we  find  a  chrystal 
transparency  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  which  render  his  work  dangerous." 

This  in  answer  to  a  question  about  an  English  dynasty :  "  The  Plantage- 
nets  were  a  sort  of  play  in  which  different  Muses  were  represented."    A  com- 
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ment  upon  Anne  Bradstreet's  "  The  tenth  muse  lately  sprung  up  in  America 
was,  "  Anne  Bradstreet  wrote  about  the  *  Tenth  News/  " 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  this  unconscious:  "  Thoreau  was  of  very  moderate 
circumstances  but  his  mind  was  still  more  so."  This  boy  had  been  reading 
some  grandiloquent  writer:  "  Longfellow  was  not  a  Milton,  nor  a  Shakespeare; 
nor  was  he  grand  like  Bryant;  or  melancholy  like  Poe;  he  new  every  stop  in 
the  great  organ  and  touched  all  its  keys  at  once.  His  kind  sympathies  have 
dried  the  tears  of  millions.'^ 

In  these  scientific  days  Franklin's  "  Autobiography"  is  often  given  as 
"  Autobiograph."  Burns's  poem  is  thtis  summarized,  ^*  Mr.  Cotter  comes  home 
on  Saturday  night."  Chaucer's  priest  "  received  his  check  on  Ist  of  every 
month." 

"  Whittier's  style  is  clear  and  simple.  He  wrote  short  feet,  using  few 
meters  to  the  foot."  One  boy  had  read  somewhere  that  a  volume  of  Burns's 
poems  fell  into  Whittier's  hands  when  a  lad  and  gave  him  an  irresistible 
impulse  towards  verse  making.  The  pupil's  deduction  from  this  authentic 
incident  was,  "  Burns  and  Whittier  became  great  chums  in  later  life." 

The  esoteric  meaning  of  Sir  Launfal's  Vision  to  one  student  was:  "Do 
not  spend  your  life  in  a  business  having  no  particular  redeeming  feature,  in 
other  words,  do  not  go  in  search  of  the  north  pole  which  has  never  been  found 
and  may  never  be."  For  the  line,  "  We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not,"  the 
child  wrote,  "We  sin  as  climb  and  know  it  not." 

An  attempt  at  quotation  from  "Gray's  Elegy:" 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
Full  many  a  pearl  is  hid  beneath  the  sea. 
And  many  a  man  of  noble  mind  has  been 

Who  had  no  chance  to  show  what  he  could  be." 

A  one-line  sketch  of  Kipling's  novel :  "  Light  that  failed — a  blind  man  who 
went  to  war  and  was  killed." 

"  Irving  wrote  several  books  on  scenes  about  Tamney  Hall." 

"  Shakespere  made  his  reputation  and  money  in  the  Globe  Theater,  New 
York  City." 

"  Burn's  greatest  work — The  Psalms." 

"  My  favorite  character  in  literature  is  Evangeline,  by  Shakespere." 

"  My  favorite  character  in  literature  is  Sir  Longfellow, — ^his  Psalm  of  Life 
and  Vision  of  Sir  Longfellow  the  best." 

An  explanation  of  the  title  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table:"  "Auto 
(about  one's  self),  crat  (a  talk  or  conversation),  signifies  a  talk  about  one*8 
self.    Hence  the  entire  title  means  a  talk  about  oneself  at  the  breakfast  table." 

"  Lincoln's  name  will  be  handed  down  from  ancestor  to  ancestor." 

The  idea  of  death  is  thus  concisely  expressed :  "  We  see  him  depart  from 
the  home  of  the  mortal  beings." 

Another  bit  of  terse  English:  "Rain  was  pouring  its  contents  out  upon 
earth." 

"  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  Century." 
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The  "Ideal"  CHristmas  Oift 


One  of  Several  Gift  Seti  Prep&red  for  the  Chrufanu  HolidaTi 

Waterman's 

Ideal 
Fountain  Pen 

If  it  ian't  an  Idea.1  it  isn't  a  WAterm&n 

EnqoiTe  of  yoin  dealer  for  Beaotifol  Gift  Certificate  in  four  colors  and  gold. 
Sent  to  all  vho  wish  to  make  a  Christmas  present  of  a  fotmtaln  pen.    It  is 

THe  Neiv  Idea  in  CHristmas  Gifts 


L.  C  Waterman  Company 

173  Broadway,  New  York  12  Golden  Lane,  London 

[38  Montgomery  Street,  San  Frandico  Chicago  Boston 
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A  young  cynic  writes,  "  Whittier  is  the  only  American  author  who  had 
the  rare  fortune  to  remain  unsophisticated — and  unmarried." 

A  girl  pupil  wrote  candidly,  "  My  favorite  book  is  the  large  cook  book  at 
home,  and  my  favorite  character  is  Charlotte  Russe  in  that  book." 

A   boy  who   had   read   Lowell's   "  Commemoration   Ode"   retained   certain 
figures  of  speech  and  wrote:    "  When  Lincoln  was  chosen  President  it  was  like 
changing  earth  on  a  plant.     By  bringing  new  earth  from  the  west  to  fill  the 
chair  of  the  president  in  which  the  plant  of  the  U.  S.  government  grows,"  . 
Shades  of  Elmwood!    what  will  this  boy  come  to? 

A  required  reading  was  Ruskin's  "  Sesame  and  Lilies."  An  examination 
called  for  an  essay  based  on  the  chapter,  "  The  Queen's  Gardens."  One  little 
chap  who  had  evidently  never  read  the  book-  recalled  the  "  Lilies"  in  the  title 
and  forthwith  wrote  an  elaborate  description  of  his  mother's  flower-gardens. 

The  teacher's  requirement  that  her  class  write  polite  notes  of  regret  was 
thus  observed  by  Master  Ryan:  "  Francis  Ryan  regrets  with  pleasure  the  kind 
invatation  of  his  friend  George  Clay  at  his  home  from  July  4,  1899,  to  Sept.  1, 
1899.     Sickness  renders  me  from  attending." 

R.  H,  O,  B. 


« 


Smokino   on   the   car!"    exclaimed   the   disgusted   woman,   as 

The  Single         Dennis   Flaherty,   with   his   short-stemmed   pipe,   took   the   seat 
Thought  and      ,      . ,     , 
Two  Souls  ^^'^^  ^^^' 

"  Oi   am!"    rejoined  Dennis,  between  long  and   determined 

puffs.    "And  av  ye  don't  loike  ut,  go  wan  up  froont.    These  sates  is  resairved 

fer  smokhers." 

**  If  you  were  my  husband,  I'd  give  you  poison." 

"  Would  ye,  now  ?"     Puff,  puff.     "  Oi  think,  av  ye  wor  me  woife," — puff, 
puff,— "Oi'd  take  ut." 

Edward  Nocton. 

¥ 
A  CHRISTMAS   BEGGAR 

B^  Mary  Livingston  Bur  dick 

Sweet  Gladys,  when  the  Yule  winds  blew, 

Down  alleys  dark  her  light  feet  turned, 
And  on  the  altar,  Charity, 

The  incense  of  her  white  lamp  burned. 

She  was  so  calm,  so  fair,  so  pure, 

I  almost  feared  to  breathe  her  name. 
And,  helpless,  in  Love's  mazes  groped 

Until  a  revelation  came. 

The  Christmas  stars  shone  in  the  sky; 

I  sought  the  maid,  and  said,  "  Indeed, 
You  are  so  good  to  beggars  that 

I  hope  you  will  relieve  one's  need." 
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Of  course,  I'll  try.    What  would  he  like?" 
(And  then  I  used  my  deepest  art) 
"What  does  he  wish  the  very  most? 

Why,  Gladys,  dear,  he  wants — your  heart  1 


Her  lashes  fell;    her  color  rose; 

These  murmured  words  my  fears  relieved: 
Tis  right  to  give  on  Christmas  Day" — 

And  I  my  Christmas  gift  received. 


»* 


(t  > 


In  the  historic  Pennsylvania  town  of  C ,  not  a  great  many 

Mush  and  years  ago,  lived  a  little  coterie  of  old  people  whose  memories 

Llttle^Dic^      went  back  to  Revolutionary  times.    Their  "  mush-and-milk"  par- 
ties were  very  popular  with  the  young  people,  who  loved  to  listen 
to  the  old-time  stories, — enjoyed  most  of  all  the  little  disputes  arising  from 
impaired  memories  and  the  petty  jealousies  of  old  age. 

Each  old  lady  had  her  pet  reminiscence  and  was  not  to  be  outdone  by 
another,  so  when  Aunt  Huldah  Cal lender  told  of  having  been  led  by  Qeorge 
Washington  to  his  pew  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Aunt  Peggy  McCaskey 
would  at  once  follow  the  oft-repeated  tale  by  her  equally  oft-repeated  one  of 
a  kiss  from  Lafayette,  enlarging  on  the  circumstances  attendant. 

Aunt  Huldah  had  adopted  an  orphan  niec^,  Mary  Nesbitt,  and  Aunt  "Peggy 
an  orphan  nephew,  John  Hyde.  These  young  folks  were  the  pride  of  their 
hearts,  and  were  betrothed,  to  the  joy  of  their  respective  relatives. 

One  day  Aunt  Huldah  told  for  the  first  time  the  story  of  the  hopeless  love 
of  Captain  Mercier  for  her  grandmother,  who  discovered  too  late  that  she 
loved  him  better  than  the  rich  old  farmer  to  whom  she  had  engaged  herself. 

Aunt  Peggy  opened  wide,  astonished  eyes,  and  exclaimed  shrilly,  "  Why, 
Huldy,  that  cannot  be  true,  for  Captain  Mercier  loved  my  grandmother,  and 
remained  a  bachelor  for  her  sake." 

Instantly  there  was  a  scene  of  confusion;  Aunt  Huldah  tried  to  faint,  but, 
thinking  better  of  it,  called  her  frightened  niece  to  her  side,  and  in  bitter 
tones  ordered  her  "  to  give  up  John  Hyde  at  once." 

"  But,  Aunty,"  faltered  the  girl,  "  I  love  him,  and  he  has  done  no  harm." 

John  rushed  towards  her,  when  Aunt  Peggy  called  him  back,  threatening 
to  disinherit  him  if  he  ever  spoke  another  word  to  Mary.  Naturally,  he 
answered,  "  I  shall  marry  Mary,  in  spite  of  all,"  and  a  scene  of  wild  disputing 
reigned. 

The  dear  little  old  lady  "who  remembered  Bishop  White"  raised  her 
hands  in  protest.  "  My  dears !  my  dears ! "  she  cried,  "  do  not  demean  your- 
selves by  a  quarrel.    There  is  some  mistake  which  can  be  explained,  no  doubt." 

Slightly  calmer.  Aunt  Huldah  replied,  "  I  can  prove  what  I  say  by  letters 
carefully  preserved  by  my  honored  grandparent,"  whereupon  she  went  out  of 
the  room.  Returning,  she  brought  a  packet  of  letters  tied  with  faded  blue 
ribbon,  from  which*  selecting  a  few,  she  passed  them  around  for  inspection. 
They  were  genuine  love-letters,  full  of  the  extravagant  expressions   (and  bad 
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ct'HE  first  step  away  from  self-resfect  is  carelessness  in  personal  cleanliness.      The  first  move  in  build' 
ing  up  a  proper  pride  in  man^  woman,  or  child ,  is  a  visit  to  the  Bathtub,     You  canU  be  healthy,  or 
pretty^  or  even  good^  unless  you  are  clean, 

HAND  SA POLIO  is  a  true  missionary. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    SKIN 


can  only  be  secured  through  nature's  work. 

Ghastly  Horrid  Imitations  of  Beauty 

are  made  by  cosmetics,  bahns,  powders,  and  other  injurious  com- 
pounds. They  put  a  coat  over  the  already  dogged  pores  of  the  skin 
and  double  the  iniury. 

''Really  Truly,**  as  the  children  say,  there  is  more  good  and  less 
harm  in  HAND  SAPOLIO  than  in  any  toilet  soap  on  the  market. 
Other  soaps  chemically  dissolve  the  dirt— HAND  SAPOLIO  removes 
it.  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the  pores  of  the  skin  or,  by  excess  of 
alkali,  absorb  the  healthful  secretions  which  they  contain  — HAND 
SAPOLIO  neither  coats  over  the  trouble,  nor  does  it  go  down  into  the 
pores  and  dissolve  their  necessary  oOs.  It  opens  the  pores,  liberates 
their  activities,  but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those  delicate  juices 
that  go  to  make  up  the  bloom  and  delicacy  of  a  perfect  c6mplexion. 


Those  who  use 


HAND 

SAPOLIO 

need  no  cosmetics — nature,  relieved,  does  its  own  perfect  work. 


There  is  nothing  more  to  f  Ay — perhaps  words  would  never  convince  you — ^but  if  our  many 
years  of  reputation  as  manufacturers  of  a  household  soap  do  not  give  you  confidence  in  our 
HAND  SAPOLIO,  one  test  alone  remains — ^TRY  A  CAKE,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its 

manyments.  ENOCH  MORGAN'S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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spelling)    of  the  day  in  which   they  were   written,   and  were  signed  "  Louis 
Mercier." 

Aunt  Peggy  read  them  wonderingly — then  an  idea  suddenly  struck  her, 
and  she  exclaimed,  "  But  his  name  was  Paul !  ** 

Hereupon  the  old  lady  who  had  sat  upon  Major  Andre's  knee  in  early 
infancy  cried  out,  "  I  remember !    there  were  two  Merciers — twin  brothers." 

Thus  was  oil  poured  on  troubled  waters,  and  John  and  Mary  sent  to  the 
Major  Andr6  old  lady  two  mottoes  to  hang  in  her  bedchamber;  one  read, 
"  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers/'  and  the  other,  **  Cursed  are  the  fussmakers." 

L,  B.  Lardner. 

YE  CHRISTMAS  FOLK 

Bjr  Edwin  L.  SaSt'n 

Reoabd  the  gen'rous  Christmas  pa. 
Who  to  his  loved  ones  says  "  ta-ta," 
And,  with  a  pillow  abdomen 
And  cotton-batten  whiskers,  then 
Essays  the  lighted  candles — la! 
I  would  not  be  the  Christmas  pa! 

The  anxious,  foot-sore  Christmas  wife, 
"  Ne'er  bothered  so  in  all  her  life!" 
Her  mind  beset  by  "  make"  and  "  size," 
By  dressing-gOMTis,  cigars,  and  ties, 
And  with  vague  apprehension  rife — 
I'm  glad  I'm  not  the  Christmas  wife! 

Hurrah !    the  bubbling  Christmas  boy, 
Who  probes  about  with  eager  joy. 
And  pokes  his  nose  in  secret  nooks. 
And  smells  out  skates  and  games  and  books. 
What  cunning  tricks  he  doth  employ! 
I'd  love  to  be  the  Christmas  boy! 

Alas!    th'  unhappy  Christmas  clerk. 
Whose  holidays  are  work,  work,  work; 
For  when  a  sale  has  been  arranged 
The  things  come  back  to  be  "  exchanged." 
He  must  not  swear,  but  smile  and  smirk — 
I'd  hate  to  be  the  Christmas  clerk. 

Behold  the  gallant  Christmas  youth, 
Who  lives  on  bread  and  cheese,  forsooth, 
And  pawns  his  watch  to  buy  a  pin 
The  girl  he  covets  thus  to  win 
(And  rivals  put  to  shame).     In  truth, 
X  waS;  myself,  the  Christmas  youth. 
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Hail !  'witching,  crafty  Christmas  maid 
Beneath  the  mistletoe  arrayed. 
Who,  by  her  mien  and  woman's  wit, 
Makes  every  fellow  think  he*s  "  it" — 
Although  he  isn't!     I'm  afraid 
I  cannot  be  the  Christmas  maid! 


_  When  Rogerson  came  out  of  the  north  woods  he  told  me  a  most 

An  Error 
In  interesting  story.    He  had  been  up  there  prospecting  for  copper. 

Orthography  «  ^j^  ^^^  g^^  ^j^^  mine?"   I  asked. 

**  I  would  have  found  it,"  he  replied,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bear.'* 
That,  at  least,  is  how  I  understood  him.  And  I  heard  the  adventure  itself,  as 
follows : 

"  I  was  prospecting  through  a  tremendously  wild  country,"  he  said,  "  and 
was  almost  ready  to  give  up,  when  I  came  to  a  steep  hill  on  which  I  could  see 
traces  of  the  vein  I  sought.  I  jumped  to  the  rock,  but  it  was  steeper  than  I 
thought,  and  I  slid  straight  down  it,  thirty  feet  or  more,  tearing  things  badly 
and  landing  right  on  the  bear. 

**  There  wasn't  any  use  monkeying  around  that  precipice  then,  so  I  started 
as  fast  as  I  could  go  for  the  camp,  the  bear  behind  me.  It  was  ten  miles  to  the 
fishing  settlement,  but  I  got  there  at  last,  and  was  never  gladder  to  get  any- 
where." 

"  And  the  bear  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  was  still  behind  me.     That  was  why  I  hurried." 

It  was  a  fine  story,  and  as  my  reportorial  imagination  was  in  search  just 
then  of  a  foundation  for  a  good  yarn,  I  made  the  most  of  this.  Our  last 
edition  came  out  with  a  thrilling  narrative  of  my  friend's  pursuit  by  an  enor- 
mous black  bear,  and  his  escape  after  ten  miles  of  running  through  almost 
impenetrable  underbrush.  It  was  a  fine  story,  and  the  city  editor  took  occa- 
sion to  say  so.    It  was  the  next  day  that  I  met  my  friend  again. 

"That  was  a  fine  pipe  you  got  up  about  me,"  he  said. 

"  Pipe  ?"  I  demanded.  "  Why,  you  told  me  yourself  about  sliding  down 
the  rock  on  the  bear,  and  how  it  followed  you  home." 

My  friend  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  amazement,  and  then  he  was 
seized  by  a  spasm  of  mirth. 

"  Oh,  so  I  did,"  he  exclaimed.  "  So  I  did.  But  you  spelled  it  wrong.  I 
said  b-a-r-e,  not  b-e-a-r." 

John  Sivain. 

¥ 


SoMETHiNO  seemed  to  be  amiss  with  the  water  of  our  well,  and 

A  Doable  j  g^nt  for  old  Uncle  Randall  that  he  mis^t  go  down  and  see 

Superlative  *       ® 

what  was   the  trouble.     After   removing  the  boxing  from  the 

top,  he  lay  fiat  on  the  ground  and  peered  for  some  minutes  down  into  the 

darkness. 

When  he  arose  to  his  feet  he  pushed  back  his  battered  straw  hat,  shook 
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Can  anyone  suppose  th 
rould  double  the  necessary  c 
lur  brewing  without  a  vital  r< 

Would  we  spend  so  much  on  cleanliness  ?  Would 
:er  in  plate  glass  rooms  ?  Would  we  filter  all  the  air  t 
?  Would  we  age  it  for  months  in  refrigerating  room 
;  filter  it  ?     Would  we  sterilize  avery  bottle  after  it 

^  Can  anyone  suppose  thai 
our  good -rathe 
your  good  -  th 
serve  by  it? 

^^^  We  do  it  to  attain  absolute  purity — to 

remotest  possibility  of  germs  —  to  make  Si 
healthful  —  to  escape  the  cause  of  biliousness 
of  age  and  proper  fermentation. 

Why  accept  a  common 
beer -brewed  without  any 
of  these  precautions -when 
SchHtz  Beer  costs  no  more? 

Your  dealer  may  prefer  to  furnish  a  beer 

little  more  profit;  but  does  it  pay  you  to  perm 

beer  —  Schlitz  Beer  —  worth  asking  for  i 
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his  head  slowly,  and  spoke  with  a  conviction  that  disposed  of  any  possible 
argument.  *^  I  can't  go  down  in  dis  yere  well  no  how  in  de  worl'.  Miss 
Carrie/*  he  said  firmly.  "  Hit's  too  dangersome.  De  wall  on  yan  side  is 
a-bulgin'  out  jes  ready  to  fall.  I  knowed  a  man  oncet  whut  went  down  in  a 
well  percisely  lak  dis  one,  jes  kase  he  felt  bleegedter  git  out  a  little  stick 
whut  kep'  a-ketchin'  outer  de  bucket.  An'  jes  'bout  time  he  ketched  holt  er  de 
stick,  de  wall  hit  up  an'  caved  in.     Oom-o-o-h " 

The  pause  was  more  significant  than  even  the  long-drawn  groan. 

"  Was  he  dead  when  they  got  him  out?"   I  asked,  vividly  impressed. 

"  Dead !  Goodniss,  Miss  Carrie,  whut  you  ast  me  that  fur  ?  Dat  nigger 
done  quit  bein'  dead!" 


Florida  C.  Orr. 


¥ 


A   PARADOX 

By  George  Hyde  Preston 

I'll  flee  from  my  besetting  sin, 

I'll  bar  my  house  about; 
Then,  when  my  sin  comes  knocking  there, 

"My  sin  will  find  me  out!" 


A  DEAR  little  boy,  whose  identity  it  is  unnecessary  to  disclose. 

What  Jane  attended  school  last  winter,  and  on  an  occasion  when  visitors 
Suffered 

were  announced  took  part  in  the  exercises  given  in  their  honor. 

The  programme  consisted  of  recitations  by  the  brighter  children  of  the  school, 
i(nd  among  them  this  particular  little  boy*  was  called  on.  He  recited,  in  per- 
fectly good  faith,  the  following  lines,  which  he  had  learned,  or  had  cau^t 
from  an  indulgent  nurse  with  a  semi-poetical  instinct: 

"Jane  ate  cake,  and  Jane  ate  jelly, 

Jane  went  to  bed  with  a  pain  In  her 

Now,  don't  get  excited,  don't  be  misled, 

For  what  Jane  suffered  was  a  pain  in  her  head." 

When  the  youngster   told   this   to   his   entirely   surprised   and   somewhat 
shocked  parents,  they  asked  him,  "  What  did  the  teacher  say?" 

He  replied:    "She  said  nothing.     She  just  turned  around  and  looked  out 
of  the  window,  but  the  scholars  and  the  visitors  wanted  me  to  say  it  again." 

</.  a.  A. 

At  a  funeral  recently,  where  the  usual  unwholesome  custom  of 

A  Moarnloff  darkened  rooms  prevailed,  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased  had 
Qown 

arisen   to   follow*  in   silent   procession   the  grief-stricken   widow 

to  the  awaiting  carriages.     Folded  up  on  a  corner  of  the  divan  where  the 

widow  and  eldest  son  had  been  sitting  during  the  ceremony  was  a  gorgeously 

hued  slumber-robe  of  the  type  known  as  "  crazy  quilt."     Thinking  she  had,  in 

her  grief,  forgotten  her  wrap,  a  near-sighted  male  relative  hastily  crossed  the 
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are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whiskey  after  trying 


SOMETHING  GOOD  FOR 

CHRISTMAS. 

During  the  holiday  season,  when  good  cheer  eversrwhere  prevails,  there  ^ 
is  nothing  nicer  to  have  in  the  house  than  a  little  good  whiskey,  and  besides,  v 
your  physician  will  tell  you  it  is  excellent  in  many  cases  of  sickness.  But  %9 
you  must  have  good  whiskey,  pure  whiskey.  You  don't  want  to  drink  poor  Q 
whiskey  yourself,  much  less  offer  it  to  your  friends,  while  as  a  medicine,  poor  0 
i^hiskey,  adulterated  whiskey,  may  do  you  decided  harm.  ^ 

HAYNER  WHISKEY  goes  to  you  direct  from  our  own  distiUery,  with  X 
all  its  original  richness  and  flavor,  and  carries  a  UNITED  STATES  REG-  v 
ISTERED  DISTILLER'S  GUARANTEE  of  PURITY  and  AGE.  When  |> 
you  buy  HAYNER  WHISKEY  you  save  the  enormous  profits  of  the  dealers  0 
and  have  our  guarantee  that  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  if  you  0 

:er  trying  it.     Isn't  that  fair?       a 

o 


FULL   QUARTS  $4.20 


EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US. 


We  will  send  you  FOUR  FULL  QUART  ROHLES  of  NAYRER'S  SEVER-YEAR-OLD  RYE  for 
$3.20|  express  charges  paid  by  us.  Try  it  and  if  you  don't  find  it  all  right  and  as 
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room,  and  with  tender  solicitude  for  the  grieving  woman  carefully  deposited 
it  across  her  shoulders.  The  recipient  quietly  allowed  it  to  fall  to  the  floor, 
but  her  would>be  cavalier  solemnly  picked  it  up  and  this  time  put  it  on  with 
several  admonishing  pats  to  secure  it  on  the  unresisting  shoulders.  Once 
more  did  the  widow  discard  her  brilliant  covering;  but  with  patience  undi- 
minished he  stood  by,  and,  determined  to  see  her  warmly  clad,  persistently 
placed  it  around  her  again.  Feeling  that  resistance  was  useless  against  such 
kind  but  misguided  insistence,  the  poor  woman,  unaware  of  the  unsuitable 
coloring  of  the  shawl,  but  a  victim  of  circumstances  and  the  near-sighted 
relative,  walked  out  to  the  carriage  with  a  garment  that  quite  dimmed  the 
lustre  and  vari-colorings  of  Joseph's  far-famed  coat,  and  not  till  the  carriage- 
door  was  closed  was  she  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  garment  she  had  worn 
before  a  wondering,  gasping  concourse  of  friends,  who  had  not  seen  the  inci- 
dent which  imposed  it  upon  her. 

Eixi  C  Brooks, 


■ 
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IS  IT  I? 

By  IVarwick  S.  Price 

Whebe  is  the  man  who  has  not  said 
At  evening,  when  he  went  to  bed, 
"  1*11  waken  with  the  crowing  cock, 
And  get  to  work  by  six  o'clock"? 

Where  is  the  man  who,  rather  late, 
Crawls  out  of  bed  at  half- past  eight. 
That  has  not  thought,  with  fond  regard, 
"  It's  better  not  to  work  too  hard"  X 


"Such  a  disgraceness !     Such  a  disgraceness!"  moans  Mr.  Solo- 
Over  to  the        ™^"  Greenbaum,  tearing  at  his  patriarchal  beard. 
Bnemy  **  Vat  iss  it  ?"  inquires  Mr.  Levi  Schoenkemp,  with  a  sympa- 

thetic smile. 
"  My  boy  Ikey — he  is  der  plack  sheeps  oflf  der  f amilys !     Yes.    Oh,  oh,  oh ! 
He  hass  pranded  us  mit  shames." 
"  Vat  hass  he  dit?" 
"  Oh,  it  iss  awful  to  tell.    He  hass  choined  out  mit  der  fire-enchines  gom- 

pany!" 

W.  D.  yesbit. 

¥ 

The  wife  of  a  minister  in  one  of  the  Eastern  cities  was  told  one 

^■•"y  day  by  a  servant  that  there  was  a  young  man  downstairs  who 

Disturbed  ^     ^  J        ^ 

wanted  to  have  a  word  with  her.     On  entering  the  parlor  she 

was  greeted  by  a  respectable-looking  young  man  whose  embarrassment  was 

accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  had  called  to  engage  the  services  of  the 
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Sick  Made  WeU 

Weak  Made  Strong 


HatTeUons  Elixir  of  Life  Discovered 

by  Tamtras  Doctor-ScientiBt  that 

Onres  Eveiy  Known  Ailment. 

WonderfU  Onres  Are  Effected  that 

Seem  Like  Miracles  Performed— 

The  Secret  of  Long  Life  of 

Oldeo  Times  ReviTed. 


The  Remedy  is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Home  and  Addresfl. 

After  yeaiB  oE  patient  study,  and  delving 
into  the  dusty  recorda  of  the  past,  u  welt  as 
following  modem  eiperi meals  in  the  realms 
of  medical  science,  Dr.  James  W.  Eidd,  243 
Balt««  Block,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  mokea  the 
startling  announcement  that  he  has  surely 
discovered  the  eli:dr  of  life.  That  he  is  able 
with  the  lud  of  a  myeterious  compound  known 
only  to  himself,  produced  as  a  result  of  the 
years  be  has  spent  in  searching  for  this 
precious  life-giving  boon,  to  cure  any  and 
every  disease  known  to  the  human  body. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  doctor's  eamestnees 
in  making  his  claim,  and  the  remarkable  cures 
that  he  is  daily  effecting  seems  to  bear  him 
out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which  he  ad- 
vances is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practice  of  many 
years.  It  cosU  nothing  to  try  bis  remarkable 
"  Elixir  of  Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  he  sends  it 
free  to  anyone  who  ie  a  sufferer,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so 
there  is  absolutely  no  risk  to  run.  Some  of 
the  cares  cited  are  very  remarkable,  and  but 
for  reliable  witnesses  would  hardly  be  cred- 


SB.    4A1IES 

ited.  The  lame  have  thrown  away  crutches  . 
and  walked  about  after  two  or  three  trials  of 
the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by  home 
doctors,  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  health.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troablcs  disap- 
pear as  by  magic.  Headaches,  backaches,  ner- 
vousness, feveiB,  consumption,  coughs,  colds, 
asthma,  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and  all  affections 
of  the  throat,  Innge,  or  any  vital  organs,  are 
easily  overcome  in  a  space  of  time  that  is 
simply  marvellous. 

Partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy, 
gout,  scrofula,  and  piles  are  quickly  and 
permanently  removed.  It  purifies  the  entire 
system,  blood  and  tissues,  restores  normal 
nerve  power,  circulation,  and  a  state  of  per- 
fect health  is  produced  at  once.  To  th'e  doctor 
all  systems  are  alike  and  equally  aflected  by 
this  great  "Elixir  of  Life."  Send  for  the 
remedy  to-day.  It  ie  free  to  every  eufierer. 
State  what  you  want  to  be  cured  of  and  the 
sure  remedy  for  it  will  be  sent  you  free  by 
return  mail. 
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minister  at  the  marriage  altar,  the  prospective  bridegroom  being  the  young 
man  himself. 

"  The  girl  at  the  door  told  me  that  the  parson  wasn't  to  home,"  said  the 
caller,  "but  I  thought  mebbe  I  could  make  the  arrangements  all  right  with 
you.  It  ain't  goin*  to  be  no  great  of  a  weddin',  an'  all  there  will  be  for  him 
to  do  will  be  to  come  to  number  86  Blank  Street  Wednesday  night  at  eight 
o'clock.  We'll  be  all  ready,  and  the  whole  thing  can  be  over  with  in  five 
minutes,  so  I  reckon  likely  he  can  come  even  if  he  has  some  other  engage- 
ment." 

The  minister's  wife,  having  in  mind  the  fee  that  always  fell  to  her  portion 
when  her  husband  performed  a  marriage  ceremony,  assured  the  young  man  that 
her  husband  would  be  present. 

"  Tell  him  not  to  fail  on  no  account,"  said  the  anxious  young  caller  as 
he  rose  to  take  his  departure.  "You  see,  it  would  kind  o'  mix  things  up  if 
he  didn't  come.  Of  course,  /  wouldn't  mind  it  so  much,  but  she  would  be 
turribly  disappointed." 

(/.  Li,  H, 
¥ 

Not  long  since  a  respectable  colored  preacher,  who  was  noted  for 
Vicarious  jjjg  ability  to  "  cuss  out"  people  from  the  pulpit,  was  hurling 

thunderbolts  of  invective  against  his  congregation  because  of  a 
great  wave  of  lying  and  stealing  that  was  sweeping  over  the  city.  Among  other 
things  he  said: 

"  No  longer'n  las'  night,  someone  come  an'  stole  de  las'  two  chickins  dat 
me  and  mah  ol'  'oman  had.  I  b'lieves  de  thief  is  in  dis  house  rig^t  now,  an' 
I  hereby  countersigns  him  to  evahlastin'  punishment.  De  nigger  dat  stole  dem 
chickins  is  a-gwineter  burn  fur  it  sho,  you  hyeah  me!  De  'cree  has  gone 
forth!" 

Next  morning  a  colored  man  with  two  fine  hens  came  up  to  the  preacher's 
door.    He  said, — 

"  Parson,  hyeah's  yo'  chickins." 

"  No,  sah,"  said  the  preacher,  eying  the  chickens  closely,  "  dese  ain't  mah 
chickens." 

"  I'  knows  dey  ain't  perzactly  yo'wn,"  explained  the  parishioner,  "  but 
dese  is  to  tek  de  place  of  yo'wn.  Yo'  chickins  wuz  et  up  'fo'  de  'cree  went 
forth.  An'  las'  night  atter  I  went  to  bed,  my  conshunce  hurt  me  so  tell  I 
had  to  git  up  and  go  ovah  to  Marse  Bob's  house  an'  git  two  mo'  chickins. 
Parson,  do  tek  dese  chickins,  an'  f^ir  de  Lawd's  sake  tek  dat  'cree  back  too." 

Silas  Xavier  Floyd. 
¥ 

AN   AYAXAR  GF  YVCE 

By  Edward  H\  Barnard 

She  wore  my  violets.     I  thought, 
They've  'witched  her  with  their  woodland  wine, 

As  tremblingly,  unsure  and  shy, 

She  laid  a  cold,  gloved  hand  in  mine. 
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An  Adapted  Food  for  infants  is  a  acientifically  prepared  cow's  milk — just 
the  right  percentage  o(  fats  and  proteids.  For  forty-five  years  Borden's  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  has  been  the  leading  infant  food  of  the  world.  Use  it 
in  tea  and  coffee. 

Catarrh  can  be  Cubed. — Catarrh  ia  a  kindred  ailnient  of  consumption, 
long  considered  iocurable;  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy  that  will  positively 
cure  catarrh  in  any  of  ita  Btages.  For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used  by  the 
late  Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority  on  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
luDgB.  Having  tested  ita  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and 
desiring  to  relieve  human  sulTering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferera 
from  Catarrh,  Asthma.  Consumption,  and  nervous  diseases  this  recipe  in  Ger- 
man, French,  or  Engliah,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  magazine,  W.  A.  Noyes,  84"  Powers 
Block,  Rochester.  N,  Y. 
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FOR  OVER  FIPTV  YEARS. 


MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

■1  been  used  lor  over  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  lor  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
ilh  PERFECT  SUCCESS.    IT  SOOTHES  THE  CHILD,  SOFTENS  THE  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN.  CURES 
''[ND  COLIC,  and  Is  Ihe  best  lemedy  [or  DIARRMCEA,     Sold  by  all  DruKgisti  in  every  part  of  Ihe  world.     Be 
in  mnd  uk  for  lira.  Wlnalow'i  Boolblng  drrap,  and  la^e  no  olher  kind, 
TWKWTY-PIVK   CKBfTS    A    BOTTLR. 
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Twas  our  betrothal!    Had  I  dreamed. 
Or  was  love  hid  in  love's  alarms? 

I  kissed  her  hand  alone — she  seemed 
Too  fragile  for  a  lover's  arms. 

When  I  came  home  in  autumn,  ill, 

Heart-heavy,  wan  as  grew  the  year, 
I  saw  her  first,  impassive  still. 

In  something  very  white  and  sheer: 
So  dreamily  she  welcomed  me 

From  Fever's  gyves  on  torrid  shores, 
I  likened  her  despairingly 

To  those  pale  poppies  she  adores. 

But  here,  at  last,  this  Christmas  night. 

As  genie  of  the  children's  tree, 
Her  cheeks  aglow  with  candle-light, 

A  new  and  lovelier  lass  I  see. 
With  scarlet  ribbons  on  her  gown 

And  holly  berries  in  her  hair, 
She  wears,  go  up  the  world  and  down, 

All  charms  that  make  a  woman  fairl 


AT  THE  TELEPHONE 

By  Edwin.  L.  Sabin 

She  (standing  at  the  instrument  and  ringing). — 

"  Four-flfty-three.     Four,  fifty,  three  ! 
( Repeating  last  figure. )         Three  I    One-two-<Aree  /    Yes  I     Can '  t  you  hear  ? » ' 
Telephone  ( spitefully ) . — "  Buzz !     Buzz  I     Bi^r-r-r-r  I     Buzz  I ' ' 

5A«  (startled). —  "  Oh,  gracious  me  I 

What  makes  them  ring  right  in  one's  ear  I 
(Catches  at  a  voice. )     Hello  I" 
Telephone  (in  her  ear). —     »*  Buzz  I     Br-r-r-r-r !" 

She  (irritated).--  *  This  awfUl  'phone  I 

( Again  hopeful. )        Hello !     Who's  this  ?    That  you,  JeanneCte  ? 

Hello  I     HeWo/'* 
Feminine  voice  (interrupts). —  "A  good  soup-bone-^—" 

Another  feminine  voice. — **  Write  often " 

Central  (sharplj;).—  '*  Got  them  ?" 

She.—  **  No,  not  yet" 

Telephone  ( in  her  ear ) . — "  Br-r-r-r-r-r-r  I     Br-r-r-r-r-p-r-r  I  * ' 
She  (flinching,  but  holding  her  place). —  ^*  Hello  I     I  want  Miss  Black. 

That  you  ?    What  ?    This  is  Esther  Keyes, 
Keyes,  K-e — ^yes  I     Can't  you  get  back 

To-night " 

Central  (sharply) .—  *  *  Through  7' ' 

She  ( wildly).—  "No,  no  I     Keep  out,  please  I 

Hello  I     Oh,  dear  I     They've  cut  us  off  I 
( Rings  like  mad. )        Br-r-r-p-r-r-p-r-p-p-r-r-r  I ' ' 

Central.^  **  Number?" 
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She.—  '*  Four-ftve-three. ' ' 

Telephone  (in  her  ear). —  "  Buzz !     Click  T* 

She  (thinking  she  has  connection). — 

"Hello  I     Hello!" 

Heavy  voice  (in  professional  tones). —  '*  And  how's  the  coff " 

She  (compassionately,  while  waiting). — 

"  I  wonder  who  it  is  that's  sick. 
( Brightens  up  suddenly. )     Hello  I     That  you  ?     Let's  try  again. 

I  said,  can't  you  get  back  to-night 

What  ?     Louder,  please  1 ' ' 

Heavy  voice  (interrupting). —  "  Two  colored  men '' 

Telephone  {in  her  oat).—      "Br-r-r-r-rl     Br-r-r-r-r-r ! " 


Same  voice. —  "  I  guess  the  fee's  all  right 

She  (desperately).—"  Hello  !     Is  Miss  Black  there ?     Black  !     Black ! 

She  is  ?     I  merely  want  to  know 

If  she  can't  manage  to  come  back " 

Person  at  the  other  end. —     "  This  here's  the  cemeterj'. ' ' 
She  (aghast,  hastily  jabbing  receiver  on  its  hook.) —  "  Oh  !I" 


»j 


*'  If  you  think  that  1  am  going  to  pay  you  a  penny  for  this 
Trouble  for 
the  Proof-  advertisement  of  mine  in  your  measly  old  paper,  you  are  mightily 

Reader  mistaken,  my  friend,"  said  an  irate  business  man  as  he  slammed 

down  a  <?opy  of  the  Morning  Rei^eiU^  on  the  counter  in  the  business  office  of 

the  paper. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  tlM^dverjtisement?"  asked  the  business  manager 
of  the  paper  as  he  came  forward!.**' 

"  I'd  ask  what  is  the  matter,  if  I  were  you !  What  I  wrote  was  *  A  fresh 
invoice  of  dairy  butter  every  day.'  Will  you  just  cast  your  eye  on  that  ad. 
of  mine  and  see  what  yeu  haye  printed!" 

The  business  manager  "Mist  his. eye"  on  the  "ad."  indicated  and  looked 
for  a  place  of  safety  when  lie  read, — 

"  A  fresh  invoice  of  hairy  butter  every  day!" 


M.  W. 


¥ 
XMAS 

By  Bitot  Kays  Statu 

Why  Christmas  is  spelt  X-mas 
Is  plain  as  plain  can  be — 

It  takes  a  mass  of  X's 
To  fill  the  X-mas  tree. 


("American  Beauty  Koses,  long  stems,  twelve  dollars  per  doz." 
A  Query  —Florist's  catalogue. ) 

If  length  of  "  Beauty"  stems  impart 

The  heat  of  a  lover's  crush, 
His  depth  of  pocket  and  of  heart, 
Then  why  not  send — the  bush? 

H,  C.  Wood. 
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KNABE 

Its      successful     growth 

and  experience  of  nearly 

seventy  years  guarantees 

to  new  friends  the  great- 

est degree  to  tried  and 

tested  EXCELLENCE, 

judged  from  any  stand- 

point   of    criticism    or 

FATAL 

comparison. 

ECONOMY. 

NEW  YOnK 

MM 

VERY  old  maxim 

BALTIMORE          WASHINGTON 

m 

declares  that  it  isn't 
economy   to   pick 

up  pins;  the  time  is  worth 

more  than  the  pins.    Sim- 

ilarly it  is  not  true  econ- 

omy to  do  without  Ivory 

Soap;  your  health  requires 

the  dally  removal  of  the 

bodily  excretions  which 

are  discharged  through  the 

pores  of  the  skin.    These 

tiny  mouths  must  be  kept 

open,  and  they  should  be 

opened  only  vith  a  pure 

soap. 

IVORY  SOAP  IS 

X'Xi.  PER  CENT.  PURE. 

mt,      jr-r.. 
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